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ARTICLE  I. 

BIOGRAPHY  OF  DK.  SPURSHBIM. 

^^  Friend  of  roan— of  God,  the  servant; 
Advocate  of  truths  divine  ; 
Nature's  priest — how  pure  and  fervent 
Was  thy  worship  at  her  shrine !"— Pierpont. 

John  Gasper  Spuraheim  was  bora  oo  the  dlst  of  December,  1776, 
at  LoQguich,  a  small  village  on  the  river  Moselle,  a  branch  of  tbe 
Rhine,  and  within  the  bounds  of  the  Prussian  empire.  His  father 
was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  considerable  standing  in  society,  though  little  is  known 
respecting  his  character,  or  that  of  the  family.  Toung  Spurzheim 
acquired  the  first  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  his  own  native 
village,  and  afterwards  obtained  a  thorough  collegiate  education  at 
the  University  of  Treves,  where  he  matriculated  in  1701,  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  age.  Being  destined  by  his  parents  to  the 
clerical  profes6ion,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  divinity  and  philo* 
sophy,  of  both  of  which  branches  he  became  a  profound  roaster. 

While  Spuraheim  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  Treves,  the  southern 
parts  of  Germany  and  Prussia  were-  invaded  by  the  republican  armies 
of  Prance,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  flee  their 
native  country.  Spurzheim  retired  to  Vienna,  the  capital  of  Austria, 
where  he  was  received  into  the  family  of  Count  Spangen,  who  en* 
trusted  to  him  the  education  of  his  sons.  At  that  time.  Dr.  Gall 
was  a  settled  physician  in  Vienna,  and  had  under  his  charge  many 
of  the  hospitals,  and  other  public  institutions  requiring  medical 
superintendence.  His  own  house  was  also  open  to  every  one  who 
desired  any  information  respecting  his  new  discoveries.  He  delivered 
is  first  private  course  of  lectures  in  1796,  but  it  does  not  appear 
vol.  m.— 1 
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that  Spurzheim  attended  his  lectures  till  near  the  close  of  the  year 
1799.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had  made  considerable  advancement  in 
medical  studies,  and,  by  some  means  with  which  we  are  not  made 
acquainted,  he  became  interested  in  Dr.  Gall's  discoveries.  This 
occurred  in  the  twenty-third  or  fourth  year  of  his  age.  As  GalFs 
time  was  greatly  occupied  in  his  professional  duties,  he  employed  a 
student,  by  the  name  of  Niclas,  to  make  his  dissections ;  but  the 
anatomical  investigations  of  this  individual  were  conducted  so  much 
in  accordance  with  the  old  school  of  anatomy,  and  with  such  mere 
mechanical  views,  that  they  proved  entirely  unsatisfactory.  During 
this  period,  Spurzheim  was  a  regular  attendant  on  the  lectures  of 
Dr.  Gall,  and  had  become  well  acquainted  with  his  views  on  the 
anatomy  and  functions  of  the  brain.  He  was  soon  associated  with 
Gall  as  his  assistant,  and  took  special  charge  of  the  anatomical 
department ;  and  in  their  public  and  private  demonstrations,  he 
always  made  the  dissections,  and  Gall  explained  them  to  the  students. 
Spurzheim  afterwards  made  many  discoveries  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
brain,  as  well  as  other  important  improvements,  to  which  Dr.  Gall 
was  greatly  indebted  for  his  success. 

In  the  year  1802,  Dr.  Gall  was  prohibited  from  delivering  lec- 
tures on  this  subject,  by  an  edict  from  the  Austrian  government. 
He  remained  in  Vienna,  however,  three  years  after  this  prohibition, 
remonstrating  with  the  officers  of  government,  and  his  friends  inter- 
ceding in  his  behalf;  but  all  their  efforts  proved  unavailing,  and  Dr. 
Gall,  seeing  that  there  was  no  longer  any  prospect  of  propagating 
his  new  discoveries  in  Austria,  determined  to  leave  the  empire. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1805,  on  the  6th  of  March,  says  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  "we  left  Vienna  for  Berlin,  where  wo  repeated  our 
anatomical  demonstrations  in  the  presence  of  the  medical  professors 
and  numerous  auditors.  Outlines  of  our  anatomical  and  physiolo- 
gical propositions  were  published  during  that  spring  by  Professor 
BischoflT.  From  Berlin  we  went  to  Potsdam,  then  to  Leipsic,  whore 
Dr.  Knoblauch  published  an  account  of  our  doctrines  of  the  brain. 
Then  the  usual  demonstrations  and  lectures  were  delivered  in  Dres- 
den, where  Mr.  Blode  published  outlines  of  our  anatomical  and  phy- 
siological views.  From  Dresden  we  went  to  Halle,  where  Professors 
Reil  and  Loder,  and  numerous  gentlemen  of  the  profession,  honoured 
us  with  their  presence  at  the  public  lectures  and  demonstrations. 
We  then  continued  to  lecture  and  demonstrate  the  brain,  that  very 
•ame  year,  in  Weimar,  Jena,  Gottingen,  Brownschweig,  Hamburgh, 
Kiel,  and  Copenhagen.  In  the  year  1806,  anatomical  demonstra- 
tions were  made  in  Bremen,  Muaater  in  Westphalia,  Amsterdam, 
LeydsD,  Fraokfort,  Heidelberg,  Manheim,  Stuttgard,  and  Friborgh. 
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In  the  year  1807,  we  went  to  Marbourgh,  Wurtzbourgh,  Munich, 
Augsbourgh,  Ulm,  Zurich,  Berne,  Bale,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  to  Paris,  where  we  dissected  the  brain  first  in  the  pre- 
tence of  Cuvier,  Fourcroy,  GeofTroi  de  St.  Hilaire,  Dumeril,  Dr. 
Demangeon,  and  others,  and  successively  before  many  learned 
societies."* 

In  the  fall  of  1807,  and  the  succeeding  winter,  Dr.  Gall,  assisted 
by  Spurzheim,  delivered  several  courses  of  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions in  Paris,  which  produced  quite  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  Parisians.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1808,  they  presented  a  joint 
memoir  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  containing  an  exposition  of 
their  discoveries,  to  the  French  Institute.  This  memoir  was 
referred  by  the  institute  to  a  committee  of  five,  the  chairman  of 
which  was  the  celebrated  Cuvier.  Their  report  was  favourable  to 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  in  some  parts — they  differed  from  them  in 
others ;  and  as  to  some  of  their  discoveries,  they  very  unjustly  gave 
the  merit  to  other  anatomists.  In  the  following  year,  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  published  an  extended  reply  to  this  report,  vindicating 
their  claims  to  originality,  and  maintaining  the  utility  of  their  disco- 
veries, as  well  as  the  truth  of  their  demonstrations,  with  so  much 
vigour  and  perspicuity,  that  no  answer  was  ever  made  to  it  on  the 
part  of  the  institute.  They  now  commenced  the  preparation  of 
their  great  work  on  the  **  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Nervous 
System  in  general,  and  of  the  Brain  in  particular.''  Spurzheim 
assisted  in  getting  out  only  the  two  first  volumes ;  the  two  remaining 
were  prepared  by  Gall  alone,  and  were  not  completed  till  the  year 
1819.  The  whole  work  was  accompanied  with  a  splendid  folio 
atlas,  containing  one  hundred  plates.  * 

In  the  year  1813,  Gall  and  Spurzheim  separated,  and  ever  after 
wards  prosecuted  their  labours  independently  of  each  other.  The 
cause  of  this  separation  has  never  been  very  clearly  or  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  Spurzheim  first  returned  to  Vienna,  to  take  his 
degree  of  M.  D.,  and  in  the  following  year  he  passed  over  to 
England.  He  arrived  in  London  in  March,  1814,  and  soon  after 
delivered  in  that  city  his  first  course  of  lectures.  There  were  many 
circumstances  existing  in  Britain  at  this  time,  of  a  nature  unpro- 
pitious  to  the  introduction  of  new  discoveries  from  h  foreign  nation* 
and  the  reception  of  these  lectures  was  consequently  not  so  favour- 
able as  might  otherwise  have  been  expected.  About  this  time,  Dr. 
Spurzheim    published   his   work    on    Physiognomy    in   connection 

*  Spanheim't  notes  to  Cbe?eniz*i  artide  on  Phrenology  in  the  Foreign  Qacer. 
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with  Phrenology,  and  also  his  Observations  on  Insanity*  The  first 
of  these  works  was  most  virulently  attacked  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Gordon,  who  applied  to  it,  and  the 
doctrine  which  it  expounded,  the  epithets  of  "  trash,"  *' despicable 
Irumpery,"  '*  a  collection  of  mere  absurdities,  without  truth,  connec- 
tion, and  consistency,"  and  '*  a  piece  of  thorough  quackery  from 
beginning  to  end." 

**  It  was  the  intention  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,"  says  Mr.  Chevenix,  (in 
the  article  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  already  referred  to,) 
*'  to  visit  the  Scotish  Athens,  but  this  article  confiimed  it.  He  pro- 
cured one  letter  of  introduction  for  that  city,  and  but  one;  that  was 
the  reputed  author  of  the  vituperating  essay.  He  visited  him,  and 
obtained  permission  to  dissect  a  brain  in  his  presence.  The  author 
himself  was  a  lecturer  on  anatomy,  and  the  dissection  took  place  in 
his  lecture-room.  Some  eyes  were  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  clear- 
sighted than  others,  for  ihey  saw,  or  thou;:ht  they  saw,  fibre*.  A 
second  day  WHd  named.  The  room  was  as  full  us  it  could  be,  par- 
ticularly as  an  intcriiicdiute  bench  whs  rt^sf rved  for  Dr.  S|)urzlifim, 
to  carry  round  the  subject  tu  every  spectator.  There,  with  the 
Edinburgh  Review  in  one  hand,  and  a  brain  in  the  other,  he  opposed 
fact  to  assertion.  The  writer  of  the  article  still  believed  in  the 
Edinburgh  Kcoieir,  but  the  public  believed  the  anatomist ;  and  that 
day  won  over  near  five  hundred  witnesses  to  the  fibrous  structure  of 
the  whit«^  substance  of  the  brain,  while  it  drew  off  a  large  portion  of 
admiring  pupils  from  the  anla^onrKt's  lectures.  Thus  aided  by  suc- 
cess, Dr.  Spuizhciin  op^^ned  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  anatomy  and 
the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  its  connection  wiih  mind.  He  used 
to  say  to  the  Scots,  *  You  are  slow,  but  you  are  sure;  I  must  remain 
■ome  time  with  you,  and  then  I  will  leave  the  fruits  of  my  labours  to 
ripen  in  your  hands.  This  is  the  spot  from  which,  as  from  a  centre, 
the  doctrines  of  phrenology  shall  spread  over  Britain.'  "  This  laet 
remark  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  proved  emphatically  true.  It  is  well 
known  that  Edinburgh  has  been  the  chief  beat  of  phrenological  war- 
fare. That  city  has,  as  yet,  had  the  honour  of  raising  up  the  ablest 
advocates  of  the  science,  and  of  sending  out  the  most  important 
works  on  the  subject. 

During  Dr.  Spurzheim's  stay  in  Edinburgh,  an  incident  occurred 
which  is  here  worthy  of  notice.  Out  of  courtesy  and  respect,  he 
thought  it  proper  to  honour  Du^ald  Stewart,  the  celebrated  Scotish 
philosopher,  with  a  visit.  He  waited  (»n  him,  with  an  introiluctory 
letter,  at  his  country  residence,  but  Dugald  Stewart  refused,  either 
through  envy  or  prejudice,  to  receive  this  distinguished  visiter. 
Whether  Stewart  lived  long  enough  to  regret  the  folly  and  weakneti 
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of  his  indignant  treatment  to  Spurzheim,  we  know  not ;  but  poaterity 
will  do  airiple  jujitice  to  the  merits  i»t  therfe  two  di^tin^ui^hed  philo* 
sophers,  and  there  can  l>e  but  little  doubt  whirh  will  ultimately 
occupy  the  highest  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame. 

Dr,  Spurzheifn  apent,  at  thia  time,  three  yeara  in  Oreat  Britaia« 
He  viiiited  many  of  the  large  towns  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Eng^ 
land,  and  delivered  lecturea  in  the  following  citiea— Bath,  Britftol, 
C«)rk,  Dublin,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  and  London.  He  created  con* 
siderable  interetft  «»n  the  nubject  in  many  parts  of  Brita  n,  though  the 
number  of  converts  to  the  new  science  was  by  no  meana  nuiuenius. 
His  di»ctrines  called  forth  some  of  the  most  bitter  and  vilufierative 
BttdckM  from  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  day,  that  ever  disgraced 
the  pages  of  a  review.  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  induced  to  publish  a 
reply  to  these  objections,  in  which  he  completely  exposed  the  igno« 
ranee,  the  sophistry,  and  reckless  presumption  of  these  critics. 
Such  was  its  candor  and  ability,  that  it  commanded  even  ttie  respect 
of  his  opponents.  After  his  return  to  London  in  1817,  he  delivered 
a  second  course  of  lectures,  and  became  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  that  city. 

In  the  month  of  July,  in  the  same  year,  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  determined  to  settle  for  life.  **  For  at  this  juncture,"  anya  Mr. 
Carniichael,  (in  his  Memoir  of  Spurzheim,)  "  he  married  Mademoi- 
selle Perier,  and  so  attached  were  her  relatives  to  this  amiable  man, 
that  they  induced  him  to  make  that  city  his  biding  place.  At  that 
period,  the  press  of  France  was  comparatively  free,  and  the  progress 
of  truth,  if  not  encouraged  by  the  government,  was  at  least  not 
represiied.  He  delivered  his  lectures  to  large  and  attentive  classes, 
and  was  prosperous,  comfortable,  and  happy.  Mrs.  Spurzheim  was 
a  pleasing,  accomplished,  and  valuable  woman.  In  the  year  1820,  I 
had  the  gratification  of  witnessing  their  prosperity,  comfort,  and 
happiness,  at  their  hospitable  mansion  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  in 
Paris.  But  their  enjoyments  were  not  long  permitted  to  continue. 
The  Jesuits  contrived  to  mine  their  way  to  a  predominating  influence 
with  the  French  government — the  liberty  of  the  press  was  curtailed 
—and  public  lectures  were  forbidden  without  a  state  license."  As 
the  nante  of  Mrs.  Spurzheim  has  here  incidentally  been  introduced, 
we  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  following  beautiful  remarks,  respect- 
ing her  character,  by  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Fullen,*  in  his  Funeral 
Oration  at  the  burial  of  Spurzheim  in  Boston,  1832.  After  mention* 
ing  his  marriage,  Dr»  Follen  remarks  thus: — **She  was  a  widow, 

*  Dr.  Follen  waH  one  of  the  onfortonate  numlier  whoie  livei  were  loat  by  tbs 
teauif  sf  the  steamboat  Lexiogton  on  Loof  laland  Sound,  io  January,  1640. 
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and  had  three  daughters  when  he  married  her.  Dr.  Spurzheim  had 
no  children  of  his  own.  Several  ladies  in  this  city  (Boston)  who 
were  introduced  to  Mrs.  Spurzheim  in  Paris  and  London,  remember 
her  with  the  highest  esteem  and  delight.  Her  whole  manner 
expressed  a  union  of  true  humility,  tender  attachment,  and  conscious 
power,  which  excited  at  once  affection  and  confidence.  She  entered 
fully  into  her  husband's  pursuits,  and  aided  him  by  her  uncommon 
skill  in  drawing.  To  her  pencil,  we  are  indebted  for  a  number  of 
those  excellent  drawings  used  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  his  lectures. 
But  far  more  important  to  him  was  the  aid  which  he  derived  from 
the  unseen  and  inexhaustible  treasures  of  a  true  and  devoted  heart. 
It  was  often  observed  how  well  their  characters  seemed  to  be  fitted 
for  each  other.  They  were  both  adepts  in  that  profoundest  of  all 
sciences,  and  most  pleasing  of  all  the  fine  arts.  Christian  benevolence 
shone  forth  in  beautiful  manners.  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  devotedly 
attached  to  his  wife,  and  he  remained  so  after  her  death  to  the  end 
of  his  own  life.  While  he  was  in  this  country,  though  surrounded 
by  many  whom  he  had  made  his  friends,  he  often  mourned  the  lone- 
liness of  his  situation,  particularly  when  indisposition  or  fatigue 
made  him  lonj^  af\er  those  small  services  of  domestic  affection  and 
ever  watchful  care,  of  which  those  who  devote  themselves  wholly  to 
one  of  the  great  general  interests  of  mankind,  be  it  the  cause  of 
religion  or  of  science,  stand  in  special  need  ; — that  wholesome  atmo- 
sphere of  constant  love,  the  absence  of  which  seems  to  be  felt  more 
painfully,  the  more  unconscious  we  are  while  we  inhale  it.  In  his 
Inst  sickness,  he  in  a  mournful  manner  ascribed  his  illness  to  the 
want  of  warm  linen  on  his  return  from  his  lectures,  saying,  with  a 
sigh,  that  if  his  wife  had  been  living,  it  would  have  been  before  the 
fire  ready  for  him.  The  disease  of  his  heart  he  ascribed  to  his  loss 
of  her,  which  occurred  three  years  ago,  saying,  that  his  pulse  had 
intermitted  ever  since  her  death.'' 

During  his  residence  in  Paris,  Dr.  Spurzheim  published  several 
works  in  the  French  language,  among  which  were,  one  on  insanity, 
one  on  education,  and  one  on  phrenology.  As  the  French  govern- 
ment, in  its  consummate  wisdom,  had  again  prohibited  the  delivery 
of  all  lectures  without  its  special  permission,  Dr.  Spurzheim  deter- 
mined to  revisit  England,  where  he  could  enjoy  greater  liberties  of 
propagating  his  doctrines.  As  an  additional  inducement,  a  phreno- 
logical society  had  been  formed  in  London  during  his  absence,  of 
which  Dr.  John  Elliotson,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians 
of  Great  Britain,  was  president.  Dr.  Spurzheim  arrived  in  London 
in  March,  182.5,  and  immediately  commenced  two  courses  of  public 
lectures  in  difierent  parts  of  the  city.     The  state  of  public  opinion 
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had  materially  changed  since  his  last  visit.  Several  of  the  leading 
periodicals  of  the  day  spoke  very  favourably  of  his  labours.  The 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review  of  April,  1825,  alluded  to  the  subject  of 
phrenology  as  follows : — **  While  we  award  the  meed  of  praise  to 
our  own  distinguished  countrymen,  we  must  not  be  insensible  to  the 
genius,  talents,  and  acquirements  of  an  illustrious  foreigner,  who, 
after  an  absence  of  more  than  ten  years,  has  again  appeared  among 
us.  Every  one  knows  the  illiberal  treatment  which  Dr.  Spurzheim 
received  in  the  *  intellectual  city,"  when  last  in  these  islands.  Time 
has  worked  a  wonderful  change  in  his  favour.  He  has  been  bailed 
in  this  metropolis  with  distinguished  marks  of  respect  and  attention ; 
and  he  is  now  lecturing  to  a  crowded  audience,  which  is  daily 
increasing,  and  which  evinces  the  most  intense  interest  in  every 
observation  that  falls  from  the  professor's  lips." 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1826,  Dr.  Spurzheim  visited  the 
University  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  received  with  very  marked 
resoect.  He  was  there  honoured  with  the  most  respectable  and 
attentive  audiences.  He  subsequently  lectured  in  Bath  and  Bristol, 
with  much  success;  the  managers  of  the  literary  institutions  at  each 
place  acknowledging  that  no  other  lecturer  had  created  so  great  an 
interest.  In  1827,  he  delivered  another  course  of  lectures  at  the 
London  Institution,  which  was  attended  by  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
auditors.  By  invitation  of  the  Hull  Phrenological  Society,  he  visited 
that  place,  and  lectured  with  very  great  acceptance.  While  there, 
he  received  a  most  urgent  request,  from  the  phrenologists  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  visit  again  that  city,  with  which  he  complied,  and  arrived 
there  in  January,  1828.  His  present  reception  presented  a  very 
great  contrast  with  his  previous  visit  in  1817.  The  cold  indifference, 
the  silent  contempt,  and  the  coarse  ridicule  then  exhibited,  were  now 
exchanged  for  sincere  respect,  profound  attention,  and  anxious  cor- 
diality. He  delivered  two  popular  courses  of  lectures,  which  were 
attended  by  audiences  the  most  intelligent  and  respectable.  He 
delivered,  alsii,  a  separate  course  on  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
pathology  of  the  brain,  to  a  large  number  of  the  medical  profession. 
But  the  most  interesting  incident  of  all,  was  a  dinner  given  in  honour 
of  Pr.  Spurzheim  by  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Society.  This 
society  was  then  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity.  That  was  a  proud 
day  for  Spurzheim.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  phrenologists 
present  at  that  dinner,  were  George  Combe,  Esq.  Sir  G.  S.  Mac- 
kensie,  Hon.  D.  G.  Haliburton,  P.  Neill,  LL.  D.  Dr.  A.  Combe,  and 
J.  Simpson,  Esq. 

The  impression  on  that  occasion  must  have  been  powerful  and 
dmoBt  electrH»l,  when  Mr.  Combe*  after  proposing  the  health  of 
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Dr.  SpurEheim,  and  avowing  thd  great  pleasure  he  took  io  repeating 
that  he  owed  every  thing  he  poaneeeed  in  the  acience  to  him, 
addreaaed  the  company  in  the  following  beautiful  and  eloquent 
atrain :— "  How  would  we  rejoice  to  ftit  at  table  with  Galileo,  Har* 
vey,  or  Newton,  and  pay  them  the  homage  of  our  gratitude  and 
reapect;  and  yel  we  have  the  felicity  to  b6  in  company  with  an 
individual  whoae  name  will  rival  theira  in  brilliancy  and  duration ; 
to  whom  agea  unborn  will  look  with  fond  adn.iration  aa  the  firat 
great  champion  of  this  magnificent  diacovery— «8  the  partner  in 
honour,  in  courage,  and  in  toil,  with  Dr.  Gall — aa  the  rival  in  geniua 
of  him  by  whoae  maater-mind  the  acience  of  man  started  into  exist- 
ence. Dr.  Spurzhcim,  my  friends,  is  an  historical  peraonage  ;^-a 
glory  dwella  on  that  brow  which  will  never  wax  dim,  and  which  will 
one  day  illuminate  the  civilised  world.  His  grkitness  is  all  moral 
and  intellectual.  Like  the  aun  of  a  long  and  resplendent  day, 
Spurzheim,  at  his  rising,  waa  obacurod  by  the  mists  of  prejudice  and 
envy;  but,  in  ascending,  he  ha^  looked  down  upon  and  dispersed 
them.  His  reputation  has  become  brighter  and  brighter,  aa  men 
have  gazed  upon,  and  acrutinised,  his  doctrines  and  his  life.  No 
tiolence  and  no  anguish  tarnish  the  laurels  that  flourish  on  his  brow. 
The  recollections  of  his  labours  are  all  elevating  and  ennobling ;  and, 
in  our  applause,  he  hears  not  the  voice  of  vain  adulation,  but  a  feeble 
overture  to  a  grand  strain  of  admiration,  which  a  grateful  posterity 
will  one  day  sound  to  his  name." 

Dr.  Spurzheim  waa  ao  deeply  afiected  st  these  remarks,  that  he 
could  scarcely  give  utterance  to^-his  feelings.  After  some  hesitation, 
he  rose  and  made  the  following  impressive  and  afiecting  reply : — 
*^  I  never  felt  so  much  before,  gentlemen,  the  want  of  mental  powers 
necessary  to  express  the  gratification  and  gratitude  I  feel.  This  day 
is  to  me  a  day  of  joy,  which  I  never  hoped  to  see.  My  joy  would 
be  complete,  were  Dr.  Gall  amongst  us.  Dr.  Gall  and  myself  often 
conversed  together  about  the  future  admission  of  our  doctrines. 
Though  we  relied  with  confidence  on  the  invariable  laws  of  the 
Creator,  we,  however,  never  expected  to  see  them  in  our  lifetime 
admitted  to  such  a  degree  aa  they  really  are.  I  often  placed  my 
consolation  in  man  being  mortal,  or  in  future  generations^  to  whom 
it  is  generally  reserved  to  take  up  new  discoveries;  but  wb  abb 

MOBE  POBTUNATE." 

While  in  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Spurzheim  visited  the  city  Lunatic 
Asylum  and  the  Hospital  for  the  Children  of  Paupers,  accompsnied 
with  several  scientific  gentlemen,  where  he  made  numerous  success- 
ful applications  of  the  science.  In  March,  1828,  he  visited,  by 
special  invitation,  Glasgow,  and  delivered  two  courses  of  lecturea. 
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which  were  attended  by  very  large  and  intelligent  audiences.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year,  he  lectured  in  Mdnchesi*  r,  Liverpool,  Leeds, 
and  several  other  large  towns  in  England.  Near  the  close  of  this 
year,  he  was  most  sorely  afflicted  by  the  death  of  his  wife.  So 
great  ras  the  efl^t  of  this  affliction  on  Dr.  Spurzheim,  that  he 
ceased  almost  entirely  his  labours  in  behalf  of  the  science,  tor  the 
■pace  of  nearly  two  years.  He  had  previously  given  a  pledge  to  the 
Dublin  Phrenological  Society  to  visit  that  city,  and  deliver  tiis  lec- 
tures there  again.  This  pledge  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  redeem  in  the 
spring  of  1830.  Here  he  was  treated  with  f^reat  attention  and 
respect.  At  a  public  dinner  given  him  in  Dublin,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Drummond,  after  having  propo^d  Dr.  Spurzlieim^s  health,  and 
alluded  to  th**aames  of  6<ilileo,  Newton,  and  Locke,  in  connection 
with  the  great  opposition  which  all  new  discoveries  meet,  closed 
his  remarks  as  follows : — "  And  should  any  new  science  spring  up, 
and  come  like  another  revelation  from  heaven  to  pour  light  on  the 
world  of  mind — to  penetrate  the  dark  recesses  of  thought — to  dis- 
play all  the  exquisite  machinery  of  the  brain — to  tread  the  labyrinth 
of  intellect,  and  unfold  the  matchless  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the 
Creator  in  the  constitution  of  man  ;  should  such  a  science  ever 
appear,  and  should  its  great  expounder  and  demonstrator  be  seen 
among  us,  I  dare  venture  to  affirm  that  he  would  have  a  just  claim 
to  be  classed  with  those  illustrious  sages  who  have  been  named — a 
claim  founded  not  less  on  his  having  the  same  exalted  ideas  of  God, 
and  of  all  moral  and  religious  truth,  tA)  on  his  being  animated  by 
the  same  sublime  spirit  of  philosophy.*  Yes;  he  would  be  a  con- 
genial spirit — a  Icindred  star  in  their  magnificent  constellRtion. 
Such  a  science  has  appeared;  such  a  man  is  among  us;  and  you 
already  anticipate  the  name  of  the  esteemed  and  eloquent  advocate 
and  founder  of  that  unlooked-for  science.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  who  this 
day  honours  our  company  by  his  presence."  Durmg  his  stay  in 
Dublin,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  by  an  act  which  reflected  equal 
honour  on  themselves  and  on  Dr.  Spurzheim,  added  hisi  name  to  the 
list  of  their  honorary  members. 

In  the  autumn  of  1631,  Dr.  Spurzheim  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  lectured  the  succeeding  winter.  During  his  absence  from  Paris, 
a  greht  change  had  taken  place  in  public  opinion  respecting  the  new 
science.  A  phrenological  society  had  been  formed,  consisting  of 
more  than  one  hundred  members,  sixty  of  whom  were  phynicinriM. 
Its  members  were  composed  of  many  of  the  mostt  di.Htm<!ut«hed  men 
in  the  professions  of  medicine^  philosophy,  an  )  I9  v,  with  fiorue  ol 
both  chambers  of  the  legislature.  The  celek>raied  Audral,  Bluu- 
dtaui  Bfootsttia,  and  Cloqaet,  were  anvpag  the  number. 
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It  was  the  intention  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  to  make  Paris  ever  aHer 
his  permanent  home — to  live  and  die  among  his  friends  and  the  rela* 
tions  of  his  wife,  who  were  most  ardently  attached  to  him.  But  he 
had  not  been  settled  long  in  hi^  new  residence,  when  he  received 
pressing  invitations  from  Boston,  and  other  cities  in  the  United 
States,  for  him  to  visit  this  country  and  teach  them  the  true  philo- 
sophy of  mind.  And  such  was  his  deep  interest  in  the  advancement 
of  the  science,  that,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  friends,  and  the 
dangers  as  well  as  hardships  of  so  long  a  tour,  he  determined  to  go. 
Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1832,  Dr.  Spurzheim  sailed  from 
Havre  for  the  United  States,  and  landed  at  New  York  on  the  4th  of 
August.  ' 

As  the  cholera  was  then  raging  in  that  city,  and  the  weather 
being  exceedingly  warm.  Dr.  Spurzheim  remained  there  only  a  few 
days.  On  the  11th  of  August  he  went  to  New  Haven,  Ct.  The 
time  of  his  arrival  there  happened  to  be  commencement  week  at 
Yale  College,  on  the  exercises  of  which  he  attended.  While  in  that 
city,  he  dissected  the  brain  of  a  child  that  had  died  of  hydrocephalus, 
and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  medical  gentlemen  present.  From 
New  Haven  he  proceeded  to  Hartford,  on  the  16th.  Here  he  visited 
the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane. 
He  also  visited  the  State  Prison  at  VVeathersfield,  near  Hartford. 
On  the  20th  of  August  he  went  to  Boston,  and  first  took  lodgings  at 
the  Exchan^re  Coffee  Housp.  He  afterwards  engaged  rooms  in 
Pearl  street,  at  a  Mrs.  Le  Kain's,  where  he  remained  till  his  death. 

His  arrival  in  Boston  was  announced  in  the  public  journal,  and 
excited  a  very  general  curiosity  among  all  clashes  to  see  this  illus- 
Irious  visiter.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Boston 
soon  hpnoured  him  with  a  call.  The  first  time  that  he  appeared  in 
this  country  before  a  public  audience,  was  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  in  the  Representatives'  Hall.  Here,  at  the 
request  of  that  literary  institution,  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  educa- 
tion. It  being  known  that  he  was  to  speak,  a  very  large  audience 
was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  listened  to  his  remarks  with  the 
most  profound  attention.  '*0n  the  17lh  of  September,  he  com- 
menced a  course  of  eighteen  lectures  on  phrenology  at  the  Athenaeum 
Hall,  in  Boston,  and,  soon  after,  another  course  at  the  University, 
Cambridge.  These  lectures  occupied  six  evenings  in  the  week.  He 
delivered,  besides,  in  the  afternoon  of  every  other  day,  a  course  of 
five  lectures  before  the  medical  faculty,  and  other  professional  gen- 
tlemen of  Boston,  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain.  His  lectures,  both 
in  Boston  and  at  the  University,  excited  great  and  lively  interest ; 
they  attracted  alike  the  fashionable  and  the  learned,  the  gay  and  the 
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grave,  the  aged  and  the  young,  the  sceptic  and  the  Christian.  Our 
most  eminent  men,  as  well  as  humble  citizens,  were  early  at  the  hall 
to  secure  digible  seats ;  and  they  were  alike  profoundly  silent  and 
attentive  to  the  eloquence  and  philosophy  of  the  lecturer.  Whether 
conviction  or  doubt  followed  his  words  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
all  uniformly  yielded  Xo  thoughts  and  feelings  of  admiration.  The 
simplicity  of  his^views,  his  unafiected  and  amiable  manners,  his  strict 
adherence  to  facts,  and  candid  discussion  of  doctrines,  all  bespoke 
the  Christian  and  philosopher.  Some  of  those  who  at  first  attended 
with  a  view  to  collect  materials  for  amusement  or  for  ridicule,  were 
among  the  earliest  to  become  converts  to  his  system ;  and  among 
those  of  his  most  constant  and  devoted  auditors,  were  some  of  our 
most  intelligent  and  respectable  ladies. 

"During  the  day-time.  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  mostly  engaged  in 
visiting  the  various  institutions  of  our  city  and  the  vicinity,  and 
returning  the  calls  of  his  friends.  In  his  visits  to  our  prisons,  and 
institutions  of  beneficence,  he  urilformly  discovered  great  interest  for 
the  welfare  of  man,  by  his  observations  and  inquiries  with  respect  to 
mil  the  details  of  discipline,  peculiarities,  and  results.  On  invitation 
from  President  Quincy,  he  was  present  at  the  exercises  of  Harvard 
University,  on  commencement  day,  and  attended  those  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  on  the  following  day."* 

But  the  labours  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  proved  too  great  for  his  health, 
though  he  had,  naturally,  a  very  strong  and  vigorous  constitution. 
Over-exertion,  change  of  climate,  and  protracted  exposures  to  the 
evening  air,  brought  on  a  general  debility,  and,  finally,  an  attack  of 
fever.  His  disease  soon  made  such  ravages,  that  neither  the  best 
medical  aid,  nor  the  kindest  attentions  of  his  friends,  could  avail  any 
thing.  Death  had  commenced  his  work,  and  nothing  could  avert  the 
fatal  stroke.  During  his  sickness,  he  was  never  known  to  murmur 
or  repine,  or  utter  one  word  of  complaint  at  the  dealings  of  Provi- 
dence with  him.  When  it  became  evident  that  he  was  near  his  end, 
he  said  to  a  friend  standing  by,  '*  I  must  die ;''  his  friend  replied,  *'I 
hope  not ;''  "  Oh  yes,  I  must  die,"  said  he ;  ^*  I  wish  to  live  as  long 
as  I  can,  for  the  good  of  the  science,  but  I  am  not  afraid  of  death." 
And  on  the  evening  of  November  10th,  he  died,  in  the  fifty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan. 

On  the  next  day,  a  meeting  of  his  friends  and  the  citizens  of  Bos* 
ton  was  held,  which  appointed  a  committee  to  make  arrangements 
for  celebrating  his  funeral  obsequies.  His  funeral  was  held  in  the 
old  South  Church,  where  the  Rev.  Dr.  Follen  delivered  a  very 

*  N.  Capen*t  Biofi^apby  of  Dr.  Spurzheim. 
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impr«»Mive  and  appropriate  oration.  An  immense  number  of  spec- 
tators were  presem.  The  deiiih  of  no  oiher  iiidividiiHl  in  Bosltm, 
ever  cau*4ed  so  deep  MVinpitihy,  «»r  avvakened  surh  universal  mtere«t. 
The  death  of  Spiirzheim  whs  truly  re^nrded  as  a  public  loss,  and  all 
felt  that  they  were  mourners — that  they  had  lost  a  friend  and  bene* 
factor.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Mount  Auburn  for  burial, 
where  they  were  followed  by  a  very  large  concourse  of  citizens.  A 
fine  monument  lias  since  been  erected  over  his  ^rave,  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  Mr.  William  Stur^ss,  merchant,  of  Boston.  This  monu- 
ment stands  near  the  entrance  to  that  beautiful  cemetery,  and  bcarp 
on  it,  as  an  inscription,  engraved  in  large  letters,  simply  the  name 
of  SpuRZHRix.     This  was  regarded  as  a  sufficient  epitaph. 

Such  was  the  life  and  death  of  John  Gaspar  Spurzheim.  Our 
object  has  been  to  present  a  plain  and  simple,  though  brief  narrative 
of  his  history  and  labours.  Did  space  permit,  we  might  give  a  far 
more  critical  and  extended  analysis  of  his  character  and  writings, 
but  this  is  not  the  place;  we  would  urge,  however,  the  reader  to 
examine  for  himself  the  writings  of  this  great  man,  and  other 
phrenological  works  on  the  subject.  And  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  great  founders  of  phrenology,  Spnrzheim  and  Gall,  we 
deem  it  a  waste  of  words  to  institute  a  comparison,  or  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  on  their  comparative  claims.  The  names  of  both  are 
IMMORTAL,  and  will  exist  an  long  as  the  great  truths  of  the  science 
that  they  discovered,  which  can  ner>er  perish ;  for  it  is  everlast- 
ing, LIKE  ALL  THE  OTHKR  TRUTHS  OF  GoD. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  felt  by  none  so  severely  as  by 
those  who  werM  personally  acquainted  with  him,  and  had  lonjf  been 
en^aoed  in  defending  the  doctrines  to  whicn  he  had  devoted  his  life. 
When  the  news  of  his  death  reached  France  and  Great  Britain,  it 
caused  a  thrilling  and  painful  senr^ation  in  many  a  heart.  And  per- 
haps wo  cannot  gi\e  a  better  description  of  its  reception,  or  more 
appropriHtely  close  this  biographical  notice,  than  by  presenting  a 
f)ari  of  a  speech  d»»livRred  on  this  occasion  before  the  Edinburgh 
PhrenoloaicHl  Society.  James  Simpson,  Esq.  then  president  of  the 
society,  aOer  announcing  this  afflicting  mtelligence,  remarks  as 
follows: — ''The  death  of  Dr.  Gall,  the  great  founder  of  phrenology, 
was  not  without  its  alleviations.  He  had  run  his  course— had  done 
all  that  seemed,  in  the  decrees  of  the  All-wise,  allotted  to  him  on 
ea  fh  to  do.  an  I  fpll  *  like  a  shock  of  com  fully  ripe.'  Above  all. 
Dr.  Sptirzhf^irn,  his  tfreat  ptipil,  survivnd,  heir  of  all  his  master's 
woalth.  io»l  ri«*h«'r  ihdri  even  tliHt  innster  in  treasure?*  of  his  own. 
Bill  Dr.  Spurzhfiiii  liim-iclf  is  now  ^natched  awHV — m  the  midst  of 
his  usefulness — at  tbe  summit  of  his  power — about  to  pour  the  true 
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philotophy  of  man,  like  a  flood  of  light,  od  the  transatlantic  world. 
This  is  indeed  a  blow  almost  devoid  of  alleviation.  And  yet  hope 
deaeria  us  not.  To  his  own  genius,  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the 
origan  of  Hope,  and  a  tieauliful  exposition  of  its  functions.  As  we 
bend  over  his  early  grave,  a  ray  breaks  forth  even  from  that  dark 
abode.  America  has  celebrated  his  obsequies  with  public  honours, 
and  ranks  him  with  the  illustrious  dead.  Europe  will  sanction  the 
reward.  His  philosophic  page  will  live,  and  even  pride  and  preju* 
dice  will  look  into  the  philosophy,  when  the  philosopher,  whom  they 
shunned  when  alive,  is  no  more.  Galileo,  Newton,  and  Harvey, 
were  all  destined  to  teach  from  the  tomb.  So  are  Spurzheim  and 
Gull ,  they,  too,  are  among  the  great  departed,  *  who  though  dead, 
yet  speak,'  and  many  a  kindred  genius  will  yet  arise  to  listen  to 
their  voice.  The  minds  already  labouring  in  the  great  work,  by 
them  bequeathed,  will  be  stimulated  by  the  very  thought  that  they 
are  bereft  of  their  leaders.  A  hand  to  grasp  all  the  inheritaiicet 
may  not  be ;  but  there  does  live  a  prophet  who  will  wear  gracefully 
the  mnnile  that  has  now  descended  upon  him.  May  all  of  us,  how- 
ever humble  each,  make  redoubled  exertions — do  that  which  our 
teacher  would  have  urged  us  to  do  with  his  dying  accents — pro* 
mote,  by  all  that  in  us  lies,  the  cause  for  which  he  lived,  and  in 
which  he  died.  His  labours  were  as  expansive  as  they  were  inde* 
fatigable — no  scope  was  tuo  great  for  him — he  had  gone  to  add  the 
new  world  to  the  old  in  one  wide  empire  of  truth.  Alas!  that 
America's  first  tribute  to  her  illustrious  ^uest  should  be  a  grave  and 
a  monument  I  Be  her's  the  care  and  the  custody  of  his  honoured 
remains;  the  spirit  of  his  genius  is  every  where — his  memory  is  the 
cherished  legacy  of  the  human  race.'* 


ARTICLE  II. 

PHYSICAL  AUD  MBHTAL  SCIBNCE. 

Much  is  said  and  wrote,  at  the  present  day,  about  the  wonderful 
discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  physical  sciences.  By  new 
applications  of  principles,  derived  from  this  source,  great  and  im- 
portant changes  are  effected  in  almost  every  department  of  society. 
All  unite  in  praising  and  extolling  the  invaluable  t)ene6ts  of  modem 
acience.  Its  praises  are  heard,  both* in  private  and  public,  from  the 
iffesl  tyro  to  the  greatest  adept  in  leamingt  asd  are  proclaimed  to 
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the  world  through  the  pages  of  the  peony  sheet  up  to  the  laboured 
quarterly.  All  this  is  well:  but  why  should  the  discoveries  and 
applications  o(  mental  science  be  omitted?  what  will  be  the  record  of 
history  on  this  subject  ?  what  explanation  or  apology  for  this  neglect 
can  be  given  to  posterity  ?  The  signs  of  the  times  are  not  to  be 
misunderstood,  as  it  respects  mental  science.  The  interest  in  the 
old  school  of  philosophy,  or,  in  other  words,  in  metaphysics,  is  gra- 
dually dying  away;  as  a  system  of  mental  philosophy,  it  has, 
comparatively,  no  practical  value,  neither  are  its  principles  suscep- 
tible of  any  useful  applications.  Therefore,  no  reference  at  the  pre- 
sent day  is  scarcely  ever  made  to  it.  Even  the  professorships  in 
our  colleges  and  literary  institutions  on  this  science  are  merely 
nominal;  their  lectures  and  instructions  on  the  subject  amount  to 
but  little,  and  the  interest  taken  in  them  by  their  pupils  is  still  less. 
Society,  as  it  respects  this  department  of  knowledge,  is  evidently 
passing  through  a  transition  state.  The  truth  and  importance  of 
phrenology,  as  a  system  of  mental  philosophy,  are  beginning  to  be 
acknowledged  and  appreciated,  fts  principles  will  ere  long  super- 
sede entirely  the  vague  theories  and  groundless  hypotheses  of  the 
-metaphysicians.  Nearly  all  young  men  who  take  an  interest  in  such 
studies,  are  becoming  the  strong  advocates  of  phrenology.  Another 
generation  will  witness  its  complete  triumph.  Then  will  the  prin- 
ciples of  mental  science,  in  point  of  practical  value  and  utility,  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  those  of  physical  science. 

These  remarks  are  elicited  by  observing  some  strictures  on  the 
performance  of  a  man  whom  we  greatly  respect,  and  whose  writings 
have  deeply  interested  us.  The  strictures  referred  to,  appeared  in 
the  Congregational  Observer,  of  August  22d,  published  at  Hartford, 
Ct.  and  were  upon  the  oration  of  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  ^'  On  the  Pro- 
gress  of  Science,'*^  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of 
Yale  College.     We  make  the  following  quotations  from  that  paper: 

''  The  Oration  of  Mr.  Barnes  was  greatly  admired,  and  considered 
as  fully  sustaining  his  high  reputation.  We  were  greatly  surprised, 
however,  that  no  mention  was  made  of  the  highest  of  all  sciences, 
the  sciences  of  being  and  of  mind,  and  that  no  attempt  was  made  to 
delineate  their  progress.  We  were  the  more  surprised,  inasmuch 
as  the  onward  progress  of  these  sciences  can  be  distinctly  traced, 
has  been  marked  by  the  most  obvious  and  beneficial  results  to  man- 
kind, and  furnishes  the  historian  with  striking  and  interesting  facts 
for  the  purposes  of  illustration. 

*'  If  the  design  of  Mr.  Barnes  were  merely  to  speak  of  physical 
science,  he  should  have  said  so  at  the  outset,  and  not  have  given  to 
mental  science  the  implied  dishonour  of  not  being  worthy  to  be  called 
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a  science  at  all.  We  know  very  well  that  it  receives  this  dishonour 
most  abundantly  from  some  hands,  but  we  were  hardly  prepared  to 
have  it  come  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Barnes.  The  obfect  of  science, 
according  to  Bacon,  is  truth.  It  is,  however,  universal  truth.  Not 
simply  nor  supremely  the  laws  of  the  planets  and  the  laws  of  steam, 
but  also,  and  of  highest  worth,  truth  in  regard  to  man,  as  it  lies 
hidden  in  the  primary  laws  of  man's  inward  self,  and  makes  itself 
visible  in  literature,  law,  and  religion.  The  use  of  truth  is,  not  that 
it  promotes  the  comfort  of  man's  body,  but,  that  it  promotes  man's 
well-being — as  it  furnishes  the  means  of  man's  developement,  and 
opens  to  him  room  for  his  continued  activity — and  so  results  in  his 
highest  perfection. 

"  This  is  a  poor  and  pitiful  representation  of  the  practical  uses  of 
Baconian  science,  which  illustrates  it  by  its  results  in  railroads, 
patent  churns,  and  improved  window  glass,  and  which  does  not  place 
first  and  foremost  'the  forming  of  the  soul  of  man,'  and  its  hi^h 
culture,  as  that  is  secured  and  advanced  by  the  progress  of  science. 

'^What  wonderful  thing  is  it,  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  say 
that  within  the  same  month  he  has  been  in  Rome,  and  Paris,  and  St. 
Louis,  if  he  be  but  a  fool,  a  rake,  or  a  fact-gatherer ;  that  every 
physical  comfort  is  multiplied,  while  man  himself  is  uncultivated  as 
to  his  fitness  tor  his  duties  here  and  his  destiny  hereafter. 

**  Mr.  Barnes  might  perhaps  say,  that  the  science  of  mind  does  not 
properly  come  under  the  head  of  *'  modern  science,"  inasmuch  as  it  , 
has  not  been  pursued  with  the  spirit,  nor  partaken  of  the  distinctive 
features  which  distinguish  modern  science,  properly  so  called.  But 
even  if  this  was  his  view  of  the  subject,  yet  what  this  science  should 
be,  and  what  it  is  to  be,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Baconian  method, 
is  a  most  interesting  topic,  which  deserved  at  least  a  parsing  notice. 

'^  We  honour  the  physical  sciences  in  their  place,  but  we  must  pro- 
test against  the  habit  so  common  at  this  day,  of  making  them  to  con- 
stitute all  science — or  even  of  giving  them  the  highest  place  in  the 
scale  of  universal  science.  The  science  of  man  stands  first  and  fore- 
most in  the  judgment,  not  merely  of  Plato,  but  also  of  Lord  Bacon 
and  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  it  will  yet  assert  its  claims  to  supre- 
macy, and  gain  for  these  claims  their  due  honour  from  all  whose 
judgment  is  deserving  of  reward." 
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ARTICLE  III. 

Lecturer  on  Moral  Philosophy^  delivered  before  the  Philosophical 
Association^  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  winter  session  of  1885-36.  By 
Georoe  Combe.  Boston:  Marsh,  Capeo,  Lyon,  and  Webb. 
1840.  pp.  464.  8vo. 

No  sooner  were  the  truths  of  phrenology  originally  disclosed  to 
the  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  few  who  had  tlie  sagacity  to  under* 
stand,  the  judgment  to  appreciate,  and  the  independence  to  receivo 
them,  and  admit  them  to  a  place  among  the  elements  of  science,  than 
their  unrivaled  importance  in  the  exposition  and  improvement  of  the 
morals  of  man  was  perceived  and  proclaimed.  Nor  has  this  belief 
undergone  any  other  change  than  that  of  increase  in  strength,  popu- 
larity, and  extent.  What  was  opinion  at  first,  is  conviction  now. 
The  direct  and  almost  boundless  utility  of  the  science,  in  the  culti* 
vation  of  the  mind  in  all  its  departments,  is  no  longer  a  problem  pre- 
sented for  solution.  It  is  a  truism,  the  result  of  observation  and 
experience.  Teachers  have  proved  and  experienced  its  efficacy  in 
schools  and  academieii,  parents  its  influence  on  their  children  and 
servants,  and  individuals  in  the  discipline  and  improvement  of  them* 
selves. 

As  far,  however,  as  we  are  informed  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Combe 
has  been  the  firdt  to  avail  himself  of  phrenology  as  the  basis  of  a 
system  of  moral  philosophy,  expounded  and  inculcated  in  a  course  of 
public  lectures.  Nor  will  his  fitness  for  the  enterprise,  momentous 
as  it  is,  be  denied  or  held  doubtful.  Far  otherwise.  For  talents, 
attainments,  and  aptitude  of  mind  and  manner  for  the  project,  he  is 
inferior  to  no  one— if  he  does  not  stand  foremost.  His  equal,  as  a 
didactic  writer  or  lecturer,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find ;  and  his 
superior,  hardly  less  difficult  to  imagine.  Should  any  portion  of  this 
statement  be  gainsaid  or  questioned,  we  would  deem  it  sufficient  to 
point,  in  reply,  to  the  volume  whose  title-page  is  prefixed  to  this 
article,  confident  that  that  would  be  abundantly  competent  to  its 
verification  and  defence. 

But  it  is  not  alone  because  Mr.  Combe  is  distinguished  as  a  philo* 
sopher,  and  highly  accomplished  as  a  writer  and  a  lecturer,  that  he 
has  imparted  so  much  of  interest  and  excellence  to  the  work  we  are 
considering.  It  is  because  he  has  selected  for  that  work,  the  founda- 
tion designed  and  prepared  for  4t  by  nature,  which  neither  time  nor 
circumstance  can  conflict  with  or  impair,  and  constructed  it  of  mate- 
rials correspondingly  imperishable.     In  language,  simpler  and  mor* 
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to  the  purpose ;  it  is  beceuse,  being  himself  a  thorough-bred  and 
profound  phrenologist,  he  has  founded  his  book  on  phrenological 
principlesi  composed  it  of  positive  facts  and  phrenological  doctrines 
received  as  correct  by  the  ablest  judges,  given  to  it  the  tone  and 
tenor  of  a  master,  and  breathed  into  it  a  bold  phrenological  spirit* 
Thus  consisting  of  what  would  seem  to  be  unassailable  truth,  we 
cannot,  we  say,  perceive  that,  in  its  fundamental  principles,  it  has 
any  thing  to  dread  from  opposition  or  time.  For  the  soundness, 
however,  of  all  its  details,  we  are  as  unwiijl^*ng  to  become  sponsors, 
as  we  are  unprepared  at  present  to  reveal  their  defects.  We  there- 
foro  leave  them  to  time,  the  supreme  ordeal  for  the  trial  of  opinions, 
whose  rectitude  is  unimpeachable,  and  from  whose  decision  there  is 
no  appeal. 

Though  many  men  of  great  and  well-deserved  distinction  and 
renown  have  heretofore  written  and  lectured  on  morals,  and  bestowed 
on  their  productions  the  lofty  title  of  moral  philosophy,  we  doubt 
exceedingly  the  jtutice  of  such  title.  More  correctly  would  we 
speak,  in  expressing  our  entire  persuasion  of  its  injuMtict  and  mis- 
nomer. The  labours  of  those  writers  and  teachers,  able  and  eminent 
as  they  were,  did  not  eventuate  in  systems  of  philosophy.  Far  from 
it.  Their  products  bore  a  much  closer  approximation  to  fiction  and 
fable*  Philosophy  consists  in  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  volume 
of  nature,  in  the  autograph  of  the  Deity.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
faithful  exposition  of  nature  oj  the  is — not  a  mere  fancy-piece  of  her, 
as  her  votaries,  in  their  notions  and  hypotheses,  choose  to  delineate 
her.  And  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  as  far  as  we  have 
examined  them,  in  that  light,  which  might  be  well  called  fabulout^ 
are  we  compelled  to  regard  every  work  on  moral  philosophy,  that 
has  issued  from  the  pens  of  the  members  of  the  metaphysical  schools 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  And  to  those  schools  belonged  essentially  all 
such  writers,  from  the  time  of  their  establishment  to  the  epoch  of 
Dr.  Gall. 

In  their  notions  olf  the  very  foundation  of  morals,  have  all  meta- 
physical writers  been  mistaken.  They  have  regarded  them  as  the 
exclusive  offipring  of  the  human  spirit^  unconnected  with,  and  unin- 
fluenced by,  any  thing  partaking  of  organised  matter.  As  soon 
would  they  have  ascribed  the  existence,  condition,  or  attributes  of 
morals  to  the  flexion  of  the  Angers,  or  the  expansion  of  the  lungs,  as 
to  the  functions  of  any  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  brain.  And  their 
fabric  of  philosophy  being  thus  defective  at  the  base,  could  be  neither 
sound  nor  secure  from  that  to  its  summit.  It  was  essentially  a  build- 
ing erected  on  the  sand,  to  yield  to  the  earliest  assault  of  the  flood. 
-  But  we  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  bare  assertton,  that  all  meta- 
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physical  writers  have  shown  themselves  strangers  to  the  elements  of 
morals.  Such  an  assertion,  unaccompanied  by  proof,  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  regarded,  by  a  generous  public,  as  groundless  at  least,  if 
not  slanderous  and  dishonourble.  To  prevent  an  imputation,  there- 
fore, so  unmerited  and  exceptionable,  we  shall  proceed  to  show  that 
our  assertion  is  true.  Nor  do  we  consider  the  task  as  either  difficult 
in  itself,  or  doubtful  in  its  issue. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Combe's  first  lecture,  is  '*  The  Foundatiox 
OP  MoBAL  Science."  %ind,  as  respects  such  ^* foundation,^  having 
first  disclosed  the  views  of  other  writers  of  the  highest  order,  he  then 
states  his  own.  We  shall  here  give  a  summary  of  the  whole — a 
brief  one  of  necessity,  but  we  trust  sufliciently  clear  and  abundant  in 
matter  to  be  fully  understood,  and  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

^*Our  present  inquiry,"  says  our  author,  '*is  into  the  basis  of 
morals  regarded  as  a  science  ;  that  is,  into  the  natural  foundation  of 
moral  obligation. 

^  The  first  observation,  then,  which  1  mske,  is,  that  there  are  two 
questions,  very  similar  in  terms,  but  widely  difierent  in  substance, 
which  we  must  carefully  distinguish.  The  one  is,  what  actions  are 
virtuous?  and  the  other,  what  constUutee  them  virtuous?  The 
answer  to  the  first  question,  fortunately,  is  not  difficult.  Most  indi- 
viduals agree  that  it  is  virtuous  to  love  our  neighbour,  to  reward  a 
benefactor,  to  discharge  our  proper  obligations,  to  love  God,  and  so 
on ;  and  that  the  opposite  actions  are  vicious.  But  when  the  second 
question  is  put — why  is  an  action  virtuous, — why  is  it  virtuous  to  love 
our  neighbour,  or  to  manifest  gratitude  or  piety  ?  the  most  contra- 
dictory answers  have  been  given  by  philosophers.  The  discovery  of 
what  constitutes  virtue,  is  a  fundamental  object  in  moral  philosophy; 
and  hence  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  meet  us  at  the  very  threshold 
of  our  inquiries.  It  appears  to  me,  that  man  has  received  a  definite 
bodily  and  mental  constitution,  which  clearly  poipts  to  certain  objects 
as  in  themselves  excellent,  to  others  as  proper,  and  to  others  as  bene- 
ficial ;  and  that  endeavours. to  attain  these  objects,  are  prescribed  to 
us  as  duties  by  the  law  written  upon  our  constitution ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  whatever  tends  to  defeat  their  attainment  is  forbidden. 
The  web-foot  of  the  duck,  for  instance,  clearly  bespeaks  the  Creator's 
intention  that  the  creature  should  swim,  and  He  has  given  it  an  inter- 
nal impulse  which  prompts  it  to  act  accordingly.  The  human  con- 
stitution indicates  various  courses  of  action  to  be  designed  for  man, 
as  clearly  as  the  web-foot  indicates  the  water  to  be  a  sphere  of  the 
duck's  activity." 

Here  Mr.  Combe  points  distinctly,  and,  in  our  opinion,  correctly. 
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to  the  ground-work  of  morale— to  the  tme  rettoo  why  •ome  actiom  ere 
virtuoui  and  others  ticiout.  The  native  conititution  of  the  human 
mind  is  his  text;  and  his  commentary  on  it,  which  is  unanswerahle, 
is  a  lucid  and  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  point  he  is  discussing. 
The  mind  he  finds  to  be  an  abrogate  of  difierent  faculties,  some  of 
a  higher  and  nobler  caste,  and  others  of  a  lower  and  less  noble  one. 
And  to  act  in  conformity  to  each  of  these,  there  exists  in  every  one 
a  propensity,  urgent  in  proportion  to  the  activity  and  vigour  of  the 
faculty  itself.  Hence  there  prevails  in  the  mind  a  perpetual  con- 
flict,  more  or  less  intense,  according  to  circumstances,  between  its 
higher  and  lower  faculties.  And  virtue  consists  in  actions  per- 
formed in  obedience  to  the  farmer^  and  agreeable  to  them ;  the 
cravings  of  the  laUer  being  subdued  or  disregarded.  According  to 
this  understanding  of  the  matter,  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
and  its  entire  and  practical  accordance  with  itself  and  with  creation 
around  us,  is  the  genuine  source  of  moral  obligation.  Conformity  in 
action  to  that  accordance,  is  virtue ;  and  any  intentional  departure 
from  ity  is  vice. 

Such  are  the  views  of  Mr.  Combe,  and  of  all  other  enlightened 
phrenologists,  who  have  informed  themselves  on  the  subject,  to  the 
extent  it  deserves.  Such,  however,  are  not  the  views  of  the  cham- 
pions of  metaphysics.  Nor  are  there,  we  believe,  any  two  of  them 
who  concur  with  each  other  in  their  notions  respecting  it.  Of  the 
multiplex  discrepancy  of  their  hypotheses  on  this  poinl,  our  author 
gives  the  following  succinct  account — containing,  we  think,  abundant 
evidence  that  they  are  all  immersed  in  ignorance,  and  entangled  in 
error.  For  to  uf  it  seems  palpable,  that  such  clashing  of  opinion 
between  writers  and  teachers  of  equal  standing,  whose  opportunities 
to  arrive  at  truth  have  been  alike  favourable,  testifies  conclusively 
that  the  whole  of  them  are  wanting  in  correct  information.  Some 
of  them  may  be  nearer  to  their  aim  than  others ;  but  none  of  them 
have  reached  it.  And  had  not  Mr.  Combe  been  directed,  in  the 
present  case,  by  the  lights  of  phrenology,  the  rule  would  have  been 
as  applicable  to  him  as  to  others.  He  would  have  been  incompetent 
to  the  masterly  elucidation  of  his  subject,  which,  under  the  lights  and 
resources  he  possesses,  he  has  so  happily  efiected.  Our  author  gives, 
we  say >.  the  following  brief  narrative  of  the  conflicting  theories  of 
several  distinguished  and  popular  writers,  respecting  the  foundation 
of  moral  science. 

^  Hobbes  taugKt  that  the  laws  which  the  civil  magistrate  enjoins, 
are  the  ultimate  standdrds  of  morality.  Cudworth  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  origin  of  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong  is  to  be  found 
in  a  particular  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  distinguishes  truth  from 
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firiiehood.  Mtodeville  declaret  that  the  moral  virtues  are  mere 
•acrifices  of  self-ioterest,  made  for  the  sake  of  public  approbation, 
and  calla  virtue  the  *  political  oftpriog  which  flattery  begot  upon 
pride.'  Dr.  Clarke  suppoaea  virtue  to  coosiat  in  acting  according  to 
the  iitnesaea  of  things.  Mr.  Hume  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
'  utility  is  the  constituent  or  measure  of  virtue.'  Dr.  Hutcheson 
maintains  that  it  originates  in  the  dictates  of  a  moral  sense.  Dr. 
Paley  does  not  admit  such  a  faculty,  but  declares  virtue  to  consist 
*  in  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  for 
the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness.'  Dr.  Adam  Smith  endeavours  to 
show  that  sympathy  is  the  source  of  moral  approbation/  Dr.  Reid, 
Mr.  Stewart,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  maintain  the  existence  of  a 
moral  faculty.  Sir  James  Mackintoah  describes  conscience  to  be 
compounded  and  made  up  of  associations.  Dr.  Ralph  Wardlaw,  of 
Glasgow,  in  a  work  on  ethics,  published  in  1884,  can  see  nothing  in 
conscience  except  judgment." 

That  some  of  these  views  are  correct,  as  far  as  they  extend,  Mr. 
Combe  does  not  deny.  On  the  contrary,  he  admits  it.  But,  in  con* 
sideration  of  the  narrowness  of  their  limits,  he  pronounces  them 
severally  defective  and  insufiicient.  Neither  of  them  covers  the 
whole  ground  of  moral  obligation.  In  neither  of  them  are  embodied 
all  the  reasons  why  an  action  is  regarded  as  virtuous.  Nor  does 
either  of  them,  therefore/ harmonise  with  all  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind  that  minister  to  morality.  They  harmonise  with  but  a 
few  of  them.  In  his  exposition  of  their  several  deficiencies  in  these 
respects,  be  thus  expresses  himself: — 

"  We  are  now  able  to  understand  the  origin  of  the  various  theories 
of. the  foundation  of  virtue,  to  which  I  adverted  at  the  commencement 
of  this  lecture,  and  which  have  been  the  themes  of  so  much  discus- 
sion among  philosophers*  According  to  the  majority  of  the  authors 
whom  I  have  quoted,  the  three  great  foundations  of  virtue  are,  1st, 
That  all  actions  are  virtuous  which  tend  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
sentient  and  intelligent  beings,  and  that  they  are  virtuous  because 
they  possess  this  tendency;  2dly,  That  all  actions  are  virtuous  which 
are  conformable  to  the  will  of  God,  and  that  they  are  virtuous  for 
this  reason,  and  no  other;  and  Sdly,  That  all  actions  are  virtuous 
which  are  in  conformity  with  the  dictates  of  our  moral  sense  or 
moral  faculty,  and  that  this  conformity  is  the  sole  requisite  of  virtue. 
The  partisans  of  each  of  these  foundations  of  virtue  have  denied  the 
reality  or  sufficiency  of  the  other  foundations.  THbse  difierences  of 
opinion  may  be  thus  accounted  for :  The  sentiment  of  Benevolence 
desires  universal  happiness,  or  the  general  good  of  all  beings.  When 
we  wantonly  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  any  being,  U  is  pained,  and 
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produces  ooeafy  •notioos  in  ovr  miiids.  Those  philosophers  who 
place  the  fooodmtioD  of  yirtue  in  the  tendency  of  the  sction  judged 
off  to  produce  happiness,  are  right,  io  so  far,  because  this  is  one 
fouodatioo,  but  they  are  wrong  in  so  far  as  they  teach  that  it  is  the 
only  fouodation  of  virtue. 

**  In  like  manner  the  organ  of  Veneration  desires  to  yield  obedienee 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  it  experiences  painful  emotions  when  we  know* 
ingly  contrayene  its  dictates.  Those  philosophers  who  place  the 
essence  of  virtue  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  are  sound  in  their 
judgment,  in  so  far  as  this  is  one  essential  element  in  virtue,  but  fbey 
err  in  so  far  as  they  represeot  it  to  be  the  only  one. 

'*  And  thirdly,  Conscientiousness  produces  the  feeliog  of  duty, 
obligation,  incumbency,  and  of  right  and  wrong.  It  desires  to  do 
justice  in  all  thin^.  It  enforces  the  dictates  of  our  other  moral 
faculties.  Benevolence,  for  instance,  from  its  own  constitution, 
desires  to  communicate  happiness;  and  Ck>nscientiousoess  enforces 
its  dictates,  by  proclaiming  that  it  is  our  duty  to  act  in  conformity 
with  them.  It  causes  us  to  feel  that  we  are  guilty  or  criminal,  if 
we  wantonly  destroy  or  impair  the  enjoyment  of  any  being.  It 
enforces,  also,  the  aspirations  of  Veneration,  and  tells  us  that  we  aVe 
acting  wrong  if  we  disobey  the  will  of  God.  Further,  its  own  special 
function  is  to  enforce  justice,  when  our  own  rights  or  feelings,  and 
those  of  other  men,  come  into  competition.  Those  philosophers  who 
founded  virtue  in  a  moral  sense,  were  right,  in  so  far  as  this  faculty 
is  one  most  important  foundation  of  virtue;  but  it  ia  not  the  only  one. 
The  phrenologist  considers  the  virtue  of  an  action  to  consist  in  its 
being  in  harmony  with  all  qf  theu  faeulHet.^^ 

Again:  our  author  ofiers  the  following  remarks,  which  are  as 
interesting  as  they  are  well  founded ;  but  which  phrenologists  alone 
can  fully  appreciate. 

'*  The  idea  of  resolving  morality  into  intellectual  perceptions  of 
utility ;  into  obedience  to  the  will  of  God ;  or  into  any  single  prin- 
ciple, has  arisen,  probably,  from  the  organ  of  that  one  principle 
having  been  largest  in  the  brain  of  the  author  of  the  theory,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  felt  mcist  strongly  that  particular  emotion 
which  he  selected  as  its  foundation.  Those  individuals,  again,  who 
deny  that  there  is  any  natural  basis  for  moral  science,  and  who 
regard  the  Bible  as  the  only  foundation  of  moral  and  religious  duty, 
are  generally  deficient  in  the  organs  either  of  the  moral  sentiments 
or^of  the  intellect,  or  in  both ;  and  because  thty  fef^ly  experience 
the  dictates  of  a  natural  consciei|ce,  they  draw  the  inference  that  it 
is  the  same  with  all  mankind." 
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But  we  have  not  yet  referred  to  the  most  striking  and  radical 
errors  that  prevail  among  metaphysical  writers  respecting  the  foun- 
dation of  morality  and  virtue.  Some  of  those  writers  contend  that 
each  qualities  or  conditions  of  mind  have  no  foundation  in  nature  at 
all ;  but  that  they  are  mere  absiractunuy  created  alone  by  positive 
and  arbitrary  laws.  And  those  laws  are  recorded  exclusively  in  the 
Scriptures,  as  the  word  and  will  of  God,  without  which  virtue  and 
morals  would  be  insignificant  names. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  it  would  not  be  criminal  to  kill,  steal, 
dishonour  parents,  commit  adultery,  or  bear  false  witness,  were  not 
those  acts  forbidden  in  the  decalogue.  The  principles  of  nature,  as 
practically  manifested  in  the  works  of  creation,  attach  to  such  deeds, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine,  neither  turpitude  nor 
vice.  They  are  wicked  only  because  the  Deit3r,  in  manifestation  of 
his  power,  will,  and  pleasure,  has  so  pronounced  them ;  and  had  he 
pronounced  them  otherwise,  they  would  have  been  otherwise — inno- 
cent and  neutral,  if  not  virtuous  and  praiseworthy. 

If  all  this  be  true,  then  was  Cain  no  criminal,  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  Abel ;  because  at  that  period  the  commandments  of  the 
decalogue  had  not  been  issued.  Nor  had  the  Deity  proclaimed  that 
murder  was  a  sin. 

We  believe  we  do  not  state  this  doctrine  too  strongly.  Certainly 
we  do  not  so  treat  it  ii^tentionally ;  because  we  consider  it  too  grave 
and  momentous  to  be  made  a  subject  of  caricature,  irony,  or  jest. 
It  is  a  notion  narrow  and  fallacious  in  its  nature,  disrespectful  to  the 
Deity,  and  injurious  to  man,  in  consideration  of  the  fetters  of  preju- 
dice, superstition,  and  bigotry,  in  which  it  enthrals  him.  Were  it 
true,  it  would  abrogate  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  magnificent 
attributes  of  creation,  which  the  united  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and 
power  of  the  Creator  have  bestowed  on  bis  works.  We  allude  to 
the  attribute  of  univenal  adaptation — to  that  faultless  correspond- 
ence of  parts  to  each  other,  and  that  fitness  of  parts  to  the  whole 
equally  faultless,  which  every  where  pervade  the  universe  of  God, 
and  render  it  a  system  of  glorious  perfection. 

Nor  is  there  any  portion  of  this  system  more  gloriously  perfect, 
than  that  whicfh  relates  to  moral  obligation.  Every  duty  that  man 
has  to  perform,  instead  of  being  the  product  of  an  abstract  and  arbi- 
trary law,  imposed  on  his  being,  is  the  native  product  of  himself.  It 
arises  from  the  constitution  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  corresponding 
aptitude  of  hip  body,  as  directly  and  naturally,  as  light  issues  from 
the  sun  or  from  a  blazing  substance,  or  as  a  ponderous  body,  when 
unobstructed,  descends  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  position.     True,  in 
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each  case  there  i»  a  law  to  be  obeyed*  But  it  is  a  law,  not  of 
despotism  or  caprice,  but  of  reasoo  and  fitness,  the  ofispring  of  the 
wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  Most  High. 

Are  children  called  on  to  honour,  protect,  and  maintain  their 
parents,  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  life,  education,  and  years  of 
subsistence?  In  complying  with  the  call,  they  but  obey  the  impulses 
of  Veneration  and  Adhesiveness,  the  dictates  of  reflection,  and  the 
mandate  of  conscience.  Are  we  summoned  to  besiow  charity, 
relieve  pain  of  body  or  anguish  of  mind,  save  life,  or  perform  our 
part  in  diflfusing  around  us  happiness  and  joy  7  In  doing  so,  we  but 
act  in  conformity  to  the  prompting  of  Benevolence.  Is  it  demanded 
of  us  that  we  neither  testify  falsely  against  our  neighbour,  dishonour 
his  bed,  defraud  him  of  his  possessions,  nor  withhold  from  him  what 
he  is  justly  entitled  to  receive  from  us?  In  complying  with  these 
several  claims  and  duties,  we  act  as  strictly  in  conformity  to  the 
native  injunctions  of  Conscientiousness,  Caution,  Approbativeness, 
and  our  reflective  faculties,  as  we  do  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of 
our  country.  And  were  it  not  for  the  influence  of  the  laws  within 
us^  those  without  would  be  inoperative  and  fruitless — as  utterly  so,  as 
if  they  were  designed  for  the  government  of  our  domestic  animals. 
And  when  we  are  commanded  to  do  homage  to  the  Great  Sdprbmb, 
we  obey  the  requisition  from  the  impulses  of  Veneration,  Wonder, 
Hope,  and  Ideality,  much  more  than  from  the  influence  of  the  call 
from  without,  whatever  may  be  its  character  and  penalty,  or  the 
source  from  which  it  comes.  And  were  it  not  for  our  feelings  and 
impulses  to  that  efl^t,  we  could  not  obey  it.  In  a  word,  had  not  the 
commandments,  issued  from  Mount  Sinai,  been  in  strict  conformity 
to  our  mental  constitution,  bestowed  on  us  by  the  Creator,  they 
would  have  been  as  inoperative  and  unproductive,  as  if  they  had 
been  designed  for  the  government  of  quadrupeds  and  birds.  So 
true  is  it,  that  when,  for  his  moral  direction  and  government,  man 
has  no  external  law,  he  is  a  law  to  himself.  And  that  law  is 
inscribed  on  the  structure  and  constitution  of  his  mind  by  the  finger 
of  his  Creator.  In  following  the  moral  law,  therefore,  we  but  follow 
the  emotions  and  injunctions  of  our  nature,  as  literally  and  necessa- 
rily, as  the  weightier  body  sinks  and  the  lighter  one  ascends.  It  is 
idle  and  unmeaning,  therefore,  or  rather  it  is  a  perversion  of  what 
ought  to  be  meant,  (not  to  pronounce  it  irreverent  toward  the  Deity,) 
to  talk  about  making  man,  by  human  means,  either  moral  or  re/t- 
gious.  He  is  both  moral  and  religious  already,  as  he  comes  from 
the  immaculate  hands  of  his  Creator — provided  he  so  train  and  dis- 
cipline  himself,  as  to  give  to  his  moral  and  religious  faculties  the 
control  that  belongs  to  them,  by  the  constitution  of  his  mind.     And 
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•ucb  discipline,  an  acqaaintatice  with  phrenology  enables  him  to 
attain  for  himself,  and  to  bestow  on  others.  Hence  the  falsity  and 
deep  injustice  of  the  charge  of  friendliness  to  immorality  and  irreli- 
gion,  preferred  against  phrenology  by  the  ignorance  or  penrereity, 
or  both,  of  its  reckless  defamers.  Without  the  aid  of  that  science, 
the  true  foundation  of  neither  morality  nor  religion  can  be  under- 
stood ;  because  without  it  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  the 
seat  and  nursery-ground  of  morality  and  religion,  is  not  anderstood. 
We  shall  only  add,  that  although  man  is  as  truly  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious being,  without  education  and  training,  as  with  them,  he  is  not 
so  to  the  same  extent.  His  moral  and  religious  facnlties  may  be 
strengthened  and  improved  by  suitable  discipline,  but  not  created  by 
it.  As  easily  could  the  tiger  have  morality  and  religion  impltknted 
and  made  to  flourish  in  him,  by  artificial  means,  as  man,  had  not  the 
latter  received  from  his  Creator  the  high  and  distinguishing  endow- 
ment of  moral  and  religious  organs  and  faculties. 

Having,  on  these  principles,  given  a  much  more  natural  and  intel- 
ligible, as  well  as  a  more  just  view  of  the  foundation  of  morality, 
than  had  been  previously  given  by  any  other  writer,  Mr.  Combe  pro- 
ceeds to  treat  his  subject  under  four  difierent  heads,  the  statement  of 
which  wo  shall  submit  to  the  reader  in  his  own  words.  "  I  propose, 
in  the  following  lectures,  to  consider — 

"  1st,  The  constitution  of  man  as  an  individual;  and  endeavour  to 
discover  what  duties  are  prescribed  to  him  by  its  qualities  and 
objects. 

"  2dly,  I  shall  consider  man  as  a  domestic  being,  and  endeavour  to 
discover  the  duties  prescribed  to  him  by  his  constitution,  as  a  hus- 
band and  a  father. 

''3dlyj  I  shall  consider  roan  as  a  social  being,  and  discuss  the 
duties  arising  from  his  social  qualities.  This  will  involve  the  prin- 
ciples of  government  and  political  economy. 

'*  4thly,  I  shall  consider  nfian  as  a  religious  being,  and  discuss  the 
duties  which  he  owes  to  God,  so  far  as  these  are  discoverable  from 
the  light  of  nature.*' 

The  volume  before  us  consists  In  all  of  twenty  lectures,  besides  an 
Appendix ;  and  we  have  yet  spoken  of  only  one  of  them.  We  need 
hardly  observe,  therefore,  that  our  notices  of  the  remainder  must  be 
80  brief  and  imperfect,  as  to  communicate  to  the  reader  an  exceed- 
ingly limited  and  incompetent  degree  of  knowledge  of  their  matter 
and  merit.  For,  contrasted  with  their  moderate  amount  of  letter- 
press, they  contain  an  unusual  abundance  of  both.  We  know  of  no 
other  work  of  near  the  same  size,  the  "Constitution  of  Man,"  by  the 
same  other,  perhaps  excepted,  that  does  not  fall  greatly  short  of  it, 
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in  the  extent,  variety,  tfnd  aecuraey  of  the  knowledge  which  it 
emhodies  retpectiog  the  human  system,  considered  in  its  varied 
attributes  and  relations — physical  and  organic,  intellectual  and  moral. 
And  one  of  its  excellences  of  a  high  order,  in  which  it  is  nearly 
unique,  is,  heretofore  intimated,  its  interesting  and  satisfactory  repre- 
sentation of  the  harmony  that  should  exist  between  those  attributes 
or  modes  of  being  of  human  nature,  the  importance  of  such  harmony, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  produced  and  preserved. 

Our  author's  second  lecture,  "On  the  iancHona  by  which  the 
natural  laws  cf  morality  are  supported"  is  also  altogether  excellent 
— the  matter  sound,  and  the  style  and  manner  highly  creditak>le. 
His  definition  of  a  moral  action  is  concise,  correct,  and  worthy  to  be 
remembered,  as  being  in  harmony  with  his  whole  doctrine. 

"Every  act  is  morally  right  which  is  approved  by  enlightened 
intellect,  operating  along  with  the  moral  sentiments  of  Benevolenee, 
Conscientiousness,  and  Veneration ;  while  all  actions  disapproved  of 
by  these  faculties  are  wrong." 

This  lecture,  throughout,  is  an  able  and  satisfactory  vindication  of 
the  "ways  of  God  to  man."  It  clearly  shows  that,  e?en  in  this 
world,  those  ways  are  undeviatingly  just;  that  suflTering,  in  some 
shape  and  degree,  is  the  inevitable  result  of  every  violation  of  the 
natural  laws,  established  by  the  Deity  for  the  government  of  his 
works;  and  that,  without  such  violation,  sufiering  would  be  injustice 
and  cruelty,  and  would  not,  therefore— rou/cf  not,  indeed — be  per- 
mitted under  a  wise,  and  just,  and  benevolent  administration  of 
things.  And,  in  illustration  and  proof  of  this  doctrine,  he  adduces 
many  facts  and  arguments  not  to  be  resisted.  Nor  can  any  thing 
be  more  salutary  in  its  tendency  than  the  result  of  this  4iB<luisition. 
How,  indeed,  can  it  besotherwise.  It  elicits  and  establishes  truth, 
which  cannot,  in  its  influence,  fail  to  be  beneficial.  The  plain  lan- 
guage of  it  is — "Transgress  not,  and  be  happy ;  infringe  any  of  the 
natural  laws  of  God,  and  here — even  here — in  this  world  of  trial, 
and  at  no  distant  period  of  time,  the  penalty  will  be  exacted  of  you 
— inexorably  exacted,  in  some  form  and  degree  of  sufiering  or 
sorrow."  Let  this  doctrine  be  universally  proclaimed  and  demon- 
strated, {and  the  task  is  an  easy  one^)  and  a  speedy  and  striking 
reformation  will  be  the  issue.  By  such  a  course,  if  rendered 
general,  and  vigorously  and  steadily  pursued  and  executed,  vice  will 
be  much  more  discouraged  and  prevented,  and  virtue  and  morality 
more  promoted,  in  a  few  years^  than  they  can  be  by  an  adherence 
to  the  present  course  of  proceeding  in  as  many  lifc'times.  The 
demonstrable  certainty  of  incurring  immediate  suffering,  though  com- 
paratively light,  is  much  better  calculated  to  deter  men  from  vice,' 
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than  only  a  probahiUiy^  however  strong,  of  the  infliction  of  a  heavier 
punishment,  at  a  remote  period.  All  experience  admonishes  us  of 
this — that  it  is  not  the  grievousness  and  weight  of  the  penalty,  but 
its  certainty  and  instantaneousneut  that  operate  most  efficiently  in 
preventing  the  violation  of  the  natural  laws. 

Mr.  Combe's  third  lecture  is  an  able  dissertation  on  the  '<  Advan* 
tagea  of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  moraU;^*  on  the  "Ditties 
prescribed  to  man  as  an  individual ;''  and  on  **  Self  •Culture.^* 

A  practitioner  of  medicine  who  is  ignorant  of  the  philosophy  of 
his  profession,  is  an  empirick,  and  can  never  become  the  author  of 
any  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  except  by  accident. 
Of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  moral  philosophy,  as  writers  or 
teachers,  the  same  is  true.  Unless  they  are  versed  in  the  grounds 
and  principles  of  morals,  they  are  pretenders  in  their  vocation,  and 
can  never  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  science,  which  they 
spuriously  profesif.  And  such  was  necessarily  the  condition  of  all 
moralists,  until  the  discoveries  of  Gall.  They  were  ignorant  of  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  more  especially  with  that  of  its 
moral  compartment.  In  truth,  they  hardly,  if  at  all,  believed  in  the 
existence  of  such  a  compartment,  as  distinct  from  the  intellectual. 
Hence  their  entire  ignorance  of  the  philosophy  of  morals;  and 
hence,  again,  the  absolute  stationariness  of  that  branch  of  knowledge 
for  more  than  twenty  centuries.  Seneca  and  Cicero,  Aristotle,  Plato, 
and  Socrates,  knew  as  much  of  the  true  foundation  and  principles  of 
morality,  as  did  Stewart,  Beatie,  or  Brown,  or  any  of  the  other 
Scotish  philosophers.  But  on  that  subject,  so  transcendent  in  its 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  man,  a  light  has  gone  forth,  from  the 
discoveries  of  Dr.  Gall  and  the  labours  of  his  followers,  which  has 
brought  it  already  to  the  same  level  with  other  branches  of  physio- 
logical  science.  For,  though  heretofore  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  abstract  and  Untangible  portions  of  metaphysics,  it  belongs  as 
exclusively  to  anatomy  and  physiology,  as  does  digestion,  respira- 
tion, or  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  And  it  will  be  treated  here- 
after with  a  corresponding  degree  of  facility  and  success.  The 
mysteriousness  which  had  overshadowed  it  for  centuries  will  dis- 
appear, and  it  will  be  no  longer,  beyond  other  matters,  a  barrier  in 
the  path  of  the  student  of  anthropology. 

(To  be  oontinued.) 


ARTICLE  IV.   - 


The  abova  cut  pr«wnl«  a  correct  outline  of  lh«  bead  of  E.  Burriitt 
who  hu  recently  dtetii^iihecl  himaelf  by  bia  attsiomente  in  the 
■Dcieut  aud  modern  Isoguagea.  As  tbe  individual  it  alill  living,  we 
do  not  reel  at  liberty  to  enter  into  particulars  respecting  hia  phreno- 
logical developementa,  and  ^all  tberefore  be  brief,  aa  well  as 
general,  in  our  statement. 

Tbe  history  and  character  of  Mr.  Burritt  are  truly  remarkable 
and  peculiarly  interesting.  After  some  remarks  on  bis  organisation 
and  mental  faculties,  we  shall  let  him  speak  on  this  subject  for  bim- 
self.  Considering  the  time,  and  limited  opportunitiea  for  study, 
which  he  has  had,  he  has  been  wonderfully  «uccemful  in  hia 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  and  modern  languages.  It  might  be 
supposed  that,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  phrenology,  the  head  of  this 
individual  must  possess  some  marked  and  striking  peculiarities. 
But,  to  a  person  unaGq tainted  with  tbe  principles  of  this  science, 
and  the  particular  faculties  necessary  to  render  one  successful  in 
such  studies,  the  portrait  presents  nothing  very  singular  or  remark- 
able. And,  in  fact,  aa  far  as  his  phrenoiogical  developements  are 
concerned,  they  are  in  no  respect  so  very  remarkable,  or  such  as  to 
distinguish  him  naturally  from  a  multitude  of  others.  He  it  more 
indebud  for  bia  succoh  to  close  induttry,  inttnte  appHcatim,  and 
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unwearied  persenerancet  than  to  any  natural  abilitiea.  His  own 
letter  affords  sufficieot  evidence  of  this  fact.  Still,  there  are  some 
conditions  in  his  orgAiisation  which  ore  calculated  to  favour, 
decidedly,  mental  pursuits,  and  could  not  fail  to  have  important  bear- 
ings on  the  course  and  character  of  any  individual. 

His  temperament  is  nervous  bilious,  creating  a  greater  fondness  for 
mental^  than  for  physical  exercise.  His  constitution  is  very  strong 
and  vigorous,  giving  great  powers  of  application  and  endurance. 
His  head  appears  to  be  considerably  above  the  average  size,  and,  as 
indicated  by  the  cut,  is  very  fully  developed  in  the  anterior  region. 
The  reader  will  perceive,  by  the  cut,  how  great  the  distance  is  from 
the  ear  to  the  forehead — particularly  to  the  organs  of  Individuality 
and  Comparison.  The  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  (which  are  the 
seat  of  the  intellectual  faculties)  are  decidedly  large,  compared  with 
the  middle  and  posterior  lobes.  The  organs  of  the  perceptive 
faculties,  as  a  class,  are  remarkably  developed.  And  it  is  these 
faculties,  with  Eventuality  and  Comparison,  which  have  so  distin- 
guished him  as  a  scholar  in  the  acquisition  of  languages.  The 
organ  of  Language  may  have  its  influence,  but  this  faculty  aids 
more  essentially  in  learning  by  conversation  to  speak  ti  foreign  lan- 
guage, than  by  study  to  translate  merely  its  meaning  from  books. 
Comparison^  Eventuality,  Indimduality,  Form,  and  Size^  are  the 
most  important  faculties  concerned  in  the  study  of  diflerent  lan- 
guages; and  all  these  Mr.  Burritt  possesses,  very  strongly  deve- 
loped. The  cut  also  shows  a  very  large  organ  of  Firmness,  and 
rather  deficient  Self-esteem,  which  explains  his  extreme  diffidence 
and  modesty  as  manifested  in  his  letter.  The  organs  of  Benevolence 
and  Veneration  appear  also  very  large.  We  would  state,  that  the 
above  cut  is  drawn  from  a  plaster  bust,  which  was  taken  from  the 
living  head,  and  is  therefore  a  correct  representation  of  the  same. 

The  following  correspondence,  respecting  the  history  and  attain- 
ments of  Mr.  B.  appeared  first  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
and  we  present  it  entire,  as  it  will  explain  the  particulars  on  the  sub- 
ject better  than  any  statements  of  our  own  can  do.  We  may  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  this  case  again  at  some  future  time : — 

We  invite  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  subjoined  communication 
of  Dr.  Nelson,  of  this  city,  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  him  from  Mr. 
Burritt,  already  distinguished  by  Governor  Everett  as  the  learned  black- 
smith of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Burritt's  extrsordiaary  scquirements,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  life,  are  only  equalled  by  the  modesty 
with  which  he  shrinks  from  notoriety.  We  doubt  whether  there  is  a 
parallel  instance  on  record  of  the  same  application  to  mental  improve- 
ment, under  such  striking  disadvantages.  The  most  learned  lingnist 
now  living,  we  believe,  is  Mezzofanti,  the  Professor  of  QrienUl  Lan- 
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goages  io  the  University  of  Bologna,  Italy.  He  it  said  to  speak  and 
write  fluently,  eighteen  ancient  and  modem  languages,  and  twenty-two 
difiierent  dialects  of  Europe;  but  Mezzofanti  has  not  been  oblised  to 
labour  one-third  of  his  time  at  the  anvil  for  subsistence.  Lord  Byron 
said  of  him — "He  is  a  monster  of  languages — the  Briareus  of  parts  of 
speech — a  walking  polyglot ;  and  one  who  ought  to  have  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  as  universal  interpreter."  What  would 
Lord  Byron  have  said  to  the  self-taught  Massachusetts  linguist,  whose 
wonderful  ac<)uisitions  have  been  treasured  up  amid  toil  and  poverty, 
and  in  those  intervals  which  are  usually  devoted  to  repose  or  recreation? 
If  any  of  our  readers  should  be  incredulous  in  this  matter,  we  need  only 
refer  them  to  the  address  of  Governor  Everett,  and  also  to  the  personal 
testimony  and  observation  of  Dr.  Nelson,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  (hat 
no  declaration  of  ours  is  necessary  to  entitle  his  statement  to  the  fullest 
confidence.— £?(i.  Messenger . 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Mesaenger. 

With  a  few  friends,  who  have  seen  the  following  communication,  I 
entirely  concur  in  the  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  given  to  the  public.  It 
it  a  brilliant,  an  unsurpassed  example  of  what  may  be  achieved  by  per- 
tevering[  application  to  study.  To  all  persons,  especially  to  the  young 
mechanics  of  our  country,  it  may  prove  a  beacon  of  light  to  guide  them 
to  higher  destinies,  by  a  diligent  improvement  of  their  "  little  fragments 
of  time." 

Of  the  verity  of  the  statement  made  by  the  writer,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt.  In  the  summer  of  1838,  Governor  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  in 
an  address  to  an  association  of  mechanics  in  Boston,  took  occasion  to 
mention  that  a  blacksmith  of  that  state  had,  by  his  unaided  industry, 
made  himself  acquainted  9i'\i\i  fifty  languages.  In  July  of  the  following 
year,  I  was  passim;  through  Worcester,  the  place  of  his  present  resi- 
dence, and  gratified  my  curiosity  by  calling  to  see  him.  Like  any  other 
son  of  Vulcan,  Mr.  Burritt  was  at  his  anvil.  I  introduced  myself  to  him, 
observing  that  I'had  read  with  great  pleasure,  and  with  unfeigned  asto- 
nishment, an  account  of  him  by  the  governor  of  his  state,  which  had 
induced  iffe  to  take  the  liberty  of  paying  him  a  visit.  He  very  modestly 
replied  that  the  governor  had  done  him  more  than  justice.  It  was  true, 
he  said,  that  he  could  read  about  fifty  languages,  but  he  had  not  studied 
them  all  critically.  Yankee  curiosity  had  induced  him  to  look  at  the 
Latin  grammar;  he  became  interested  in  it,  persevered,  and  finally 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  that  language.  He  then  studied  the 
Greek  with  equal  care.  A  perfect  acquaintance  with  these  languages 
had  enabled  him  to  read  with  facility  the  Italian,  the  Frencn,  the 
Spanish,  ^nd  the  Portuguese.  The  Russian,  to  which  he  was  then  de- 
voting his  "odd  moments,"  he  said,  was  the  most  difficult  of  any  he  had 
undertaken. 

I  expressed  my  surprise  at  his  youthful  appearance.  He  informed  me 
be  was  but  twetUy-seven  years  of  age — to  which  statement  I  gave  ready 
credence;  that  he  had  been  constantly  engaged  at  his  trade  from  boy- 
hood to  that  hour,  and  that  his  education,  previous  to  his  apprenticeship, 
had  been  very  slender. 

Mr.  Burritt  removed  from  a  village  near  Hartford,  in  Connecticut, 
where  he  was  born,  and  where  he  learned  his  trade,  to  Worcester,  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  an  antiquarian  library,  stored  with  rare  books,  to 
which  the  trustees  gave  him  daily  access.  '^Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  '^I  now 
have  the  key  to  that  library,"  showing  it  as  if  it  were  the  most  precious 
jewel,  Che  real  key  to  knowledge,  "  and  there  I  go  every  day,  and  study 
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eight  hours.  I  work  eight  hours,  and  the  other  eight  I  am  obliged  to 
derote  to  animal  comforts  and  repose." 

The  stage  drove  up,  and  I  most  reluctantly  left  him,  exacting,  how- 
ever, a  promise  that  he  would  write  me  some  account  of  himself— of  his 
past  and  present  studies. 

The  following  is  the  first,  but  not  the  only  letter  which  he  has  done 
me  the  favour  to  write.  I  have  assurance  that  Mr.  Burritt  would  not  be 
so  false  to  his  professions  as  to  object  to  its  publicity.  But  I  am  equally 
well  assured  that  it  will  give  him  more  pain  than  pleasure. 

Tn.  Nelson. 
Richmond,  Feb.  4th,  1840. 

Worcester,  Dec.  10th,  1839. 

Dear  Sir^—l  sit  down  to  write  to  you  under  a  lively  apprehension 
that  you  will  accept  of  no  apolo|^  that  I  can  make  for  my  long  silence. 
Bui  Defore  you  impute  to  me  indifference  or  neglect,  I  beg  you,  my  dear 
sir,  to  consider  the  peculiar  nature  of  my  occupations — to  reflect  that  my 
time  is  not  at  my  disposal,  and  that  my  leisure  moments  are  such  as  I 
can  steal  away  trom  the  hours  which  my  arduous  manual  labours  would 
incline  me  to  allow  to  repose.  I  deferred  writing  some  time,  thinking 
to  address  you  a  letter  on  your  return  from  the  Springs;  but  the  nature 
of  my  business  became  such  in  the  fall,  that  I  was  compelled  to  labour 
both  night  and  day  up  to  the  present  time,  which  is  the  first  leisure  hour 
that  I  have  had  for  several  months.  I  cannot  but  be  gratefully  affected 
by  the  benevolent  interest  which  you  manifest  in  my  pursuits,  both  in 
our  interview  in  Worcester,  and  in  the  letter  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  your  courtesy  and  kind  consideration.  I  tbank  you  most  cfordially  for 
those  expressions  of  good-will.  They  are  peculiarly  gratifying — coming 
as  they  do  from  one  whose  personal  acquaintance  1  have  not  lung  had 
the  means  and  pleasure  of  enjoying;  a  fact  which  proves,  1  fear,  that  I 
have  been  thrust  before  the  world  very  inimaturely.  An  accidental 
allusion  to  my  history  and  pursuits,  which  I  made,  unthinkingly,  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  was,  to  my  unspeakable  surprise,  brought  before  the 
public  as  a  rather  ostentatious  dmit  on  my  part  to  the  world  ;%nd  I  find 
myself  involved  in  a  species  of  notoriety,  not  at  all  in  consonance  with 
my  feelings.  Those  woo  have  been  acquainted  with  my  character,  from 
my  youth  up,  will  give  me  credit  for  sincerity,  when  I  say,  that  it  never 
entered  my  heart  to  blazon  forth  any  acquisition  of  my  own.  I  had, 
until  the  unfortunate  denoument  which  I  have  mentioned,  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  my  way  unnoticed,  even  among  my  brethren  and  kindred. 
None  of  them  ever  thought  that  I  had  any  particular  genius,  as  it  is 
called ;  I  never  thought  so  myself.  All  that  I  have  accomplished,  dr 
expect  or  hope  to  accomplish,  has  been,  and  will  be.  by  that  plodding, 
patient,  persevering  process  of  accretion  which  builds  the  ant-heap — 
particle  by  particle,  thought  by  thought,  fact  by  fact.  And  if  I  ever  was 
actuated  by  ambition,  its  highest  and  farthest  aspiration  reached  no  far- 
ther than  the  hope  to  set  before  the  young  men  of  my  country  an  ex- 
ample in  employing:  those  fragments  of  time  called  "odd  moments.'' 
And,  sir,  I  should  esteem  it  an  honour  of  costlier  water  than  the  tiara 
encircling  a  monarch's  brow,  if  my  future  activity  and  attainments 
should  encourage  American  working-men  to  be  proua  and  jealous  of  the 
credentials  which  Qod^  has  given  them  to  every  eminence  and  immunity 
in  the  empire  of  mind.  These  are  the  views  and  sentiments  with 
which  I  have  sat  down,  night  by  night,  for  yearsj  with  blistered  hands 
and  brighteoing  hope,  to  studies  which  I  hoped  might  be  serviceable  to 
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that  class  of  commoDity  to  which  I  am  proad  to  belong.  This  is  my 
ambition.  This  is  the  ^[oal  of  my  aspirations.  But  not  only  the  prize, 
but  the  whole  course  lies  before  me — perhaps  beyond  my  reach.  "  I 
count  myself  not  yet  to  have  attained"  to  any  thing  worthy  of  public 
notice  or  private  mention ;  what  I  may  do,  is  for  Providence  to  deter- 
mine. 

As  you  expressed  a  desire  in  your  letter  for  some  account  of  my  past 
and  present  pursuits,  I  shall  hope  to  gratify  you  on  this  point,  and  also 
rectify  a  misapprehension  which  you.  with  many  others,  may  have 
entertained  of  mv  acquirements.  Witn  regard  to  my  attention  to  the 
languages,  a  stuuy  of  which  I  am  not  so  fond  as  of  mathematics,  I  have 
tried,  by  a  kind  ot  practical  and  philosophical  process,  to  contract  such 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  head  of  a  family  of  languages  as  to 
introduce  me  to  the  other  members  of  the  same  family.  Thus,  studying 
the  Hebrew  very  critically,  I  became  readily  acquainted  with  its  connate 
languages,  among  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Syriac,  Chaldaic. 
Arabic,  Samaritan,  Ethiopic,  &c.  The  languages  of  Europe  occupied 
roy  attention  immediately  after  I  had  finished  my  classics;  and  I  studied 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German,  under  native  teachers.  After- 
wards, I  pursued  the  Portuguese,  Flemish,  Danish,  Swedish,  Norwe- 
gian, Icelandic,  Welsh,  Gslic,  Celtic.  I  then  ventured  on  further  east 
into  the  Russian  empire;  and  the  Sclavonic  opened  to  me  about  a  dozen 
of  the  languages  spoKen  in  that  vast  domain,  between  which  the  affinity 
is  as  marled  as  that  between  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Besides 
those,  I  have  attended  to  many  different  European  dialects  still  in 
vogue.  I  am  now  trying  to  push  on  eastward  as  fast  as  my  means  will 
permit,  hoping  to  discover  still  farther  analogies,  among  the  oriental 
languages,  which  will  assist  my  progress.  I  must  now  close  this  hasty, 
though  long  letter,  with  the  assurances  of  ray  most  sincere  respect  and 
esteem. 

Elibu  BuBRrrr. 

To  Th.  Nelson,  M.  D. 


ARTICLE  V. 

BBKABKB  ON  TUB  NATUBAL  LAWS  OF  If  AN."^ 

The  reception  of  phrenology  by  the  generation  which  witnessed 
its  discovery,  forms  an  interesting  object  of  contemplation.  Old  and 
young,  grave  end  gay,  learned  and  unlearned,  almost  unanimously 
treated  it  with  derision.  Nevertheless,  they  could  not  themselves 
rely  on  the  judgment  of  condemnation,  which  they  had  so  confidently 
pronounced.  In  their  opposition,  a  pertinacity  of  hatred  and  a  depth 
of  vituperation  appeared,  never  excited  by  a  trivial  subject,  or  mani- 
fested where  the  mind  is  at  ease  as  to  its  own  opinions.  Phrenology 
carried  with  it  a  weight  of  reason,  and  an  array  of  facts,  that  made 

^From  the  19th  nnmber  of  ths  Edinborgh  Phrsnologicsl  Joornsl. 
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a  deep  impreaiioQ  oo  reflecting  many  even  while  they  pabltciy 
ecofled;  and  we  appeal  to  the  conaciousnete  of  many,  whether  in 
their  inward  thoughts  the  idea  did  not  more  frequently  present  itself, 
that  *'  this  doctrine  may  be  true»"  than  they  had  courage  to  avow  t 

In  a  few  years,  when  the  truth  of  the  science  shall  have  ceased  to 
be  a  subject  of  debate,  the  envious  will  endeavour  to  detract  from  its 
importance,  by  asserting  that  it  communicated  no  information  which 
mankind  did  not  previously  possess :  but  the  phrenologist  will  point 
to  the  pages  of  wit,  argument,  and  ridicule,  directed  against  it  by 
Jeffrey,  Dugald  Stewart,  Gordon,  Ro^et,  and  other  men  of  undoubted 
talent  and  information,  and  ask,  how  could  doctrines  be  familiar  to  an 
age  whose  leaders,  on  their  appearance,  were  aflbcted  with  the  asto- 
nishment and  scorn  manifested  by  these  individuals?  Of  thousands, 
however,  who  are  now  convinced  by  observation  of  the  truth  of 
phrenology,  there  are  few  who  have  formed  an  adequate  conception 
of  its  consequences.  It  appears  to  us,  after  the  most  sober  and 
sedulous  reflection,  that  no  effort  of  human  genius,  which  the  world 
has  yet  seen,  carries  in  its  trains  results  of  such  magnitude  aa  the 
discovery  of  Dr.  Gall ;  and  we  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  unfold  the 
grounds  on  which  we  entertain  this  opinion. 

In  surveying  the  external  world,  we  discover  that  every  creature, 
and  every  physical  object,  has  received  a  definite  constitution,  and 
been  placed  in  certain  relations  to  other  objects.  The  natural 
evidence  of  a  Deity  and  his  attributes  is  drawn  from  contemplating 
these  arrangements.  Intelligence,  wisdom^  benevolence,  and  power, 
characterise  the  works  of  creation ;  and  the  human  mind  ascends  by 
a  chain  of  correct  and  rigid  induction  to  a  great  first  cau8e,»in  whom 
these  qualities  must  reside.  But  we  fear  that  hitherto  this  great 
truth  has  rather  excited  a  sublime  but  barren  admiration,  than  led 
to  beneficial  practical  results.  Men  have  long  been  convinced,  by 
their  intellects,  that  God  governs  the  world,  and  their  moral  senti- 
ments have  exulted  and  rejoiced  in  the  contemplation  of  his  attri* 
butes ;  but  so  little  has  been  understood  philosophically  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  moral  government,  that  in  secular  affiirs  his  sway  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  treated  as  a  phantom.  When  God  is  called 
upon  by  men,  a  common  expectation  is,  that  he  will  exert  some 
secret  divine  influence,  or  make  some  special  exceptions  from 
general  rules,  to  aid  them  in  their  designs ;  and  only  the  reflecting 
few  have  conceived  of  him  as  the  great  Architect  of  the  Universe, 
who  has  created  all  things,  bestowed  on  them  a  constitution,  and 
established  among  them  definite  physical,  moral,  and  religious  rela- 
tions, by  acting  in  accordance  with  which,  sentient  beings  are 
assisted,  cherished,  and  benefited,  while  they  are  rendered  miserable 
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ia  proportion  as  they  depart  from  them.  And  even  they  who  have 
arrived  at  this  view,  have  rather  adopted  it  as  a  matter  of  faith, 
boroe  out  and  warranted  by  partial  glimpses  of  the  Creator's  good- 
ness and  power,  than  been  convinced  of  it  by  complete  demonstra- 
tion.  If  the  world,  and  all  that  it  contains,  have  received  a  definite 
constitution,  and  if  enjoyment  can  be  found  only  in  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  it,  every  individual  ought  in  his  daily  life  to  regulate  his 
conduct  by  that  constitution;  every  community  ought  to  form  its 
institutions  in  harmony  with  it,  and  every  nation  ought  to  adhere  to 
it  in  its  laws  and  its  foreign  and  domestic  arrangements.  Every 
individual  ought  to  feel,  that  in  departing  from  it  he  acts  against  the 
will  and  the  power  of  God ;  while  in  following  it,  he  has  the  pledge 
of  Omniscience  for  success,  and  a  beneficial  result  to  his  under- 
takings. Farther,  if  men  were  practically  convinced  that  God  is 
good,  they  would  not  doubt  of  his  design  to  permit  their  enjoyment ; 
and  as  a  consequence,  when  they  felt  unhappy,  they  would  be  certain 
of  a  departure  from  his  laws,  and  be  led  to  inquire  into  their  ofiences, 
that  they  might  return  to  obedience.  If  they  were  satisfied  to  demon- 
stration that  He  is  intelligent  and  wise,  they  would  not  hesitate  in 
believing,  that  consistency  and  unity  of  purpose  pervade  the  whole 
of  creation,  and  consequently  that  the  happiness  of  each  individual, 
of  each  community,  and  of  each  nation,  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
that  of  all  other  individuals,  communities,  and  nations,  whenever  all 
of  them  shall  place  themselves  in  accordance  with  the  divine  arrange- 
ments, while  none  can  be  happy  by  neglecting  them.  The  practical 
end  to  which  this  conviction  and  belief  would  tend,  would  be,  that 
from  infancy  to  the  close  of  life  each  individual  would  perceive  that 
he  is  part  of  a  great  whole ;  that  his  happiness  or  misery  is  insepa- 
rably connected  with  that  of  the  world  around  him ;  and  he  would  be 
led  to  dedicate  his  efforts,  intelligently  and  constantly,  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  great  scheme  of  creation,  in  place  of  habitually  losing 
sight  of  God*s  arrangements  in  secular  affairs,  concentrating  his 
whole  views  and  feelings  on  his  individual  circle  and  its  interests, 
mistaking  the  way  of  gratifying  even  these,  and  in  the  end  reaping 
only  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

In  no  inquiry  is  it  more  necessary  to  be  deeply  imbued  with  the 
conviction  of  the  Creator's  benevolence,  wisdom,  and  power,  than  in 
the  survey  of  human  nature.  Man  obviously  stands  pre-eminent 
among  sublunary  objects,  and  is  distinguished  by  remarkable  endow- 
ments above  all  other  terrestrial  beings.  Nevertheless,  no  creature 
presents  such  anomalous  appearances  as  man.  Viewed  in  one 
aspect,  he  almost  resembles  a  demon ;  in  another,  he  still  bears  the 
impress  of  the  image  of  God.    Seen  in  his  crimes,  his  wars,  and  his 
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devastations,  he  might  be  mistaken  for  an  incarnation  of  an  evil 
spirit;  contemplated  in  his  schemes  of  charity,  his  discoveries  in 
science,  and  his  vast  combinations  for  the  benefit  of  his  race,  he 
seems  a  bright  intelligence  f)rom  heaven.  The  lower  animals  exhibit 
a  more  simple  and  regulated  constitution.  The  lion  is  bold  and 
ferocious,  but  he  is  regularly  so :  and,  besides,  is  placed  in  circum- 
stances suited  to  his  nature,  in  which  at  once  scope  is  given  and 
limits  are  set  to  the  gratification  of  his  instincts.  The  sheep,  as  a 
contrast,  is  mild,  feeble,  and  inofilensive;  but  its  external  condition 
also  is  suited  to  its  constitution,  and  it  apparently  lives  and  flourishes 
in  as  great  enjoyment  as  the  lion.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  all 
the  inferior  creatures ;  and  the  idea  which  we  wish  particularly  to 
convey  is,  that  the  bodily  organs,  mental  instincts,  and  external  cir- 
cumstances  of  these  creatures,  form  parts  of  a  system  in  which 
adaptation  and  harmony  are  discoverable ;  and  that  the  enjoyment  of 
the  animals  depends  on  the  adaptation  of  their  constitution  to  their 
external  condition.  If  we  saw  the  lion  one  day  tearing  in  pieces 
every  animal  that  crossed  its  path,  and  the  next  oppressed  with 
remorse  for  the  death  of  its  victims,  or  compassionately  healing 
those  whom  it  had  mangled,  we  should  exclaim,  what  an  inconsistent 
creature!  and  conclude  that  it  could  not  by  possibility  be  happy, 
owing  to  this  opposition  among  the  principles  of  its  nature.  In 
short,  we  should  be  strikingly  convinced  that  two  conditions  are 
essential  to  enjoyment :  first,  that  the  difierent  instincts  of  an  animal 
must  be  in  harmony  with  each  other ;  and,  secondly,  that  its  whole 
constitution  must  be  in  accordance  with  its  external  condition. 

When,  keeping  these  principles  in  view,  we  direct  our  attention  to 
man,  the  most  formidable  anomalies  present  themselves.  The  most 
opposite  instincts  or  impulses  exist  in  his  mind ;  actuated  by  Com- 
bativeness,  Destructiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  and  Self-esteem,  the 
moral  sentiments  being  in  abeyance,  he  is  almost  a  fiend ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  inspired  by  Benevolence,  Veneration,  Hope,  Con- 
scientiousness, Ideality,  and  intellect,  the  benignity,  serenity,  and 
splendour  of  a  highly-elevated  nature  beam  from  his  eye  and  radiate 
from  his  countenance.  He  is  then  lovely,  noble,  and  gigantically 
f^reat.  But  how  shall  these  conflicting  tendencies  be  reconciled? 
And  how  can  external  circumstances  be  devised  that  shall  accord 
with  such  heterogeneous  elements?  Here,  again,  a  conviction  of 
the  power  and  goodness  of  the  Deity  comes  to  our  assistance.  Man 
is  obviously  an  essential  and  most  important  part  of  the  present 
system  of  creation,  and,  without  doubting  of  his  future  destinies,  we 
ought  not,  so  long  as  our  knowledge  of  his  nature  is  incomplete,  to 
consider  his  condition  here  as  inexplicable.    The  nature  of  man  has 
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hitherto,  to  all  philosophical  purposes,  been .  unknown,  and  both  the 
purposes  of  the  Creator  and  the  situation  of  man  have  been  judged 
of  ignorantly  and  rashly.  The  sceptic  has  advanced  arguments 
against  religion,  and  crafty  deceivers  in  all  ages  have  founded 
systems  of  superstition,  on  the  disorder  and  inconsistency  which  are 
too  readily  admitted  to  be  inseparable  attributes  of  human  existence 
on  earth.  But  we  venture  to  hope  that  man  will  yet  be  found  in 
harmony  with  himself  and  with  his  condition ;  and  it  is  because  we 
anticipate  that  phrenology  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  these  great 
truths  to  light,  that  we  have  said  that  its  consequences  are  unknown, 
or  perceived  only  by  a  few. 

We  are  aware  that  some  individuals,  whose  piety  we  respect,  con- 
ceive that  as  the  great  revolutions  of  human  society,  as  well  as  all 
events  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  take  place  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Deity,  it  is  presumptuous,  if  not  impious,  in  man  to  endeavour  to 
scan  their  causes  and  efiects.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  Creator 
governs  man  with  reference  to  the  faculties  bestowed  on  him.  The 
young  swallow,  when  it  migrates  on  the  approach  of  the  first  winter 
of  its  life,  is  impelled  by  an  instinct  implanted  by  the  Deity,  and  it 
can  neither  know  the  causes  that  prompt  it  to  fly,  nor  the  end  to  be 
attained  by  its  flight.  But  its  mental  constitution  is  wisely  adapted 
to  this  condition  ;  for  it  has  no  organs  of  Causality  stimulating  it  to 
reflect  on  itself  and  external  objects,  and  to  inquire  whenoe  came  its 
desires,  or  to  what  object  they  tend.  Man,  however^  has  been 
framed  difllerently.  The  Creator  has  bestowed  on  him  faculties  to 
observe  phenomena,  and  to  trace  cause  and  eflect;  and  he  has  con- 
stituted the  external  world  to  afford  scope  to  these  powers.  We  are 
entitled,  therefore,  to  say,  that  it  is  the  Creator  himself  who  has 
commanded  us  to  observe  and  inquire  into  the  causes  that  prompt  us 
to  act,  and  the  results  that  will  naturally  follow;  and  our  whole 
design  is  to  show  that  it  has  been  from  non-performance  of  those 
duties  that  much  of  human  misery  has  arisec. 

But  as  long  as  man  remained  ignorant  of  his  own  nature,  he  could 
not  of  design  form  his  institutions  in  accordance  with  it.  Until  his 
own  faculties  became  the  subjects  of  his  observation,  and  their  rela- 
tions the  objects  of  his  reflection,  they  operated  as  mere  instincts. 
He  adopted  savage  habits,  because  his  animal  propensities  were  not 
at  first  directed  by  moral  sentiment  or  enlightened  by  reflection. 
He  next  adopted  the  condition  of  the  barbarian,  because  his  higher 
powers  had  made  some  advances,  but  had  not  yirt  attained  supre- 
macy ;  and  he  now  manufactures,  because  his  constructive  faculties 
and  intellect  have  given  him  power  over  physical  nature,  while  his 
Acquisitiveness,  Self-esteem,  and  Love  of  Approbation,  are  predomi- 
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mnit  and  are  gratified  by  tbeae  avocatioDs.  Not  one  of  theae 
ohaoges,  however,  has  been  adopted  from  design,  or  from  perception 
of  ita  auitableoets  to  the  nature  of  man.  He  has  been  ill  at  ease  in 
them  all;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  shall  continue  for  ever 
equally  ignorant  of  his  nature,  and  equally  incapable  of  framing 
institutions  to  harnranise  with  it.  The  simple  facts,  that  the  Creator 
has  bestowed  on  man  reason  capable  of  discovering  his  own  nature, 
and  its  relations  to  external  objects ;  that  He  has  left  him  to  apply  it 
in  framing  suitable  institutions  to  ensure  his  happiness ;  that,  never- 
theless, man  has  hitherto  been  ignorant  of  his  nature  and  of  its  rela- 
tions, and  that,  in  consequence,  his  modes  of  life  have  never  been 
adopted  from  enlightened  views  of  Alt  loAofe  capaeitieM  and  qualiHei^ 
but  sprung  up  from  the  instinctive  ascendency  of  one  blind  propen- 
sity or  another — warrant  us  in  saying,  that  a  new  era  has  begun 
with  the  discovery  of  phrenology,  and  that  the  future  may  exhibit 
man  assuming  his  station  as  a  rational  creature,  pursuing  his  own 
happiness  with  intelligence  and  design,  and  at  length  attaining 
higher  gratification  to  his  whole  faculties  than  he  has  hitherto 
enjoyed. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

LAWS  OF  HBRBDITART  DBSCBXTT.* 

On  looking  abroad  upon  society,  we  perceive  some  families  appa- 
rently surrounded  by  every  external  advantage,  yet  in  which  it  is 
found  difficult  to  rear  any  of  the  children  to  maturity.  Either  from 
scrofula,  consumption,  or  some  other  form  of  bad  health,  one  after 
another  is  carried  off;  and  those  who  survive,  are  characterised  by 
great  delicacy  of  constitution,  and  require  the  most  assiduous  care 
for  their  preservation.  As  a  contrast  to  this,  we  meet  with  other 
families  seemingly  much  less  fortunate  in  their  outward  circum- 
stances, but  in  which  one  child  grows  up  after  another  as  if  no  such 
thing  as  disease  existed ;  or  as  if  the  ordinary  disorders  of  infancy 
were  merely  mysterious  processes  fpr  the  farther  developement  of 
the  bodily  organisation.  That  such  remarkable  diffisrences  exist, 
must  have  been  observed  by  all  who  notice  what  is  passing  around 
them;  and,  granting  them  to  exist,  the  very  important  question 
occurs,  On  what  do  they  depend  1 

*  From  Combs  on  Infancy. 
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To  •ome  exientt  at  iMiat,  we  have  do  diflkultj  io  aosweriog  the 
inquiry.  The  very  terme  of  our  statemeot  imply,  that  the  uouaual 
susceptihility  of  diaease  in  the  one  caae,  and  the  immuoity  from  it  in 
the  other,  arise  from  no  peculiarity  of  treatment  or  external  situa- 
tion, and  musty  therefore,  depend  on  some  inherent  difierenee  of  con- 
stitution derived  from  one  or  other,  or  from  both,  of  the  parents* 
Such,  accordingly,  is  the  truth ;  and  so  manifest  is  the  influence  of 
hereditary  constitution  upon  the  organisation  and  qualities  of  the 
oflbpring,  that,  from  the  earliest  ages,  the  attention  of  mankind  has 
been  directed  to  its  observation.  Where  interest  does  not  blind  the 
judgment,  there  is  thus  an  almost  instinctive  preference  of  a  sound 
and  morally  respectable  stock  over  one  which  is  either  unhealthy  or 
remarkable  for  any  moral  or  personal  peculiarity.  Apparent  excep- 
tions occur  in  cases  where  the  children  diflfor  widely  from  their  pro- 
genitors; but  they  are  so  few  in  number,  and  usually  so  easily 
explained,  that  the  general  principle  remains  unshaken. 

Admitting,  then,  the  reality  of  hereditary  influence,  the  next  point 
of  practical  importance  is,  to  discover  what  are  the  conditions  in  the 
parents  which  affect  most  powerfully  the  future  welfare  of  the  child. 
The  following  are,  perhaps,  the  most  deserving  of  notice : — 

Isl,  Natural  infirmities  of  constitution  derived  from  their  own 
parents. 

2dlffy  Premature  marriages,  especially  of  delicate  females,  and 
persons  strongly  predisposed  to  hereditary  disease. 

dJ/y,  Marriages  between  parties  too  nearly  allied  in  blood,  par- 
ticularly where  either  of  them  is  descended  from  an  unhealthy  race. 

Aihly^  Great  disproportion  in  age  between  the  parents. 

dthly,  The  state  of  the  parents  at  the  time  of  conception ;  and, 
lastly.  The  state  of  health  and  conduct  of  the  mother  during  preg- 
nancy.   Of  these  I  shall  speak  in  succession. 

It  may  be  said,  that,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  destined  chiefly 
for  the  guidance  of  parents  and  young  practitioners,  it  is  altogether 
superfluous  to  treat  of  any  of  the  first  four  heads ;  seeing  that  the 
child  is  supposed  to  be  already  in  existence,  and  that  it  is  no  longer 
in  our  power  to  avert  the  consequences  of  a  well  or  ill  assorted  mar- 
riage, or  infirm  constitution.  But  this  objection  does  not  apply  with 
much  force ;  for  the  more  delicate  the  infant  is,  the  more  necessary 
does  it  become  to  detect  the  true  source  of  the  delicacy,  that  the 
means  of  remedying  it  may  be  applied  with  that  discrimination 
which  is  essential  to  success.  The  same  treatment,  for  example, 
which  is  suitable  for  an  infant  whose  infirm  health  arises  from  its 
inheriting  the  constitutional  tendencies  of  the  race  of  either  parent, 
may  not  be  equally  suitable  for  another  whose  delicacy  is  caused  by 
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diteaae  occurriog  accideotally  doring  the  pregnaiiey  of  the  mother. 
Here,  tbeo,  i«  a  strong  practical  reaaon  why  we  should  not  ooly  he 
aware  of  all  the  sources  of  infant  delicacy,  but  also  be  able  to  discri- 
minate between  them  in  every  individual  case. 

But  even  supposing,  what  is  not  the  case,  that  the  children  already 
bom  are  beyond  the  reach  of  benefit  from  the  inquiry,  it  is  quite  cer* 
tain  that,  by  improving  the  health  of  the  parents,  the  future  offiipring 
will  participate  in  their  increased  vigour,  and  more  easily  escape  the 
evils  which  assail  the  earlier  bom.  Nor  is  this  the  only  considera- 
tion, important  though  it  be ;  for  parents  have  an  advising  and  con- 
trolling power  over  the  marriages  of  their  children,  and  by  convinc- 
ing the  understandings  of  the  latter,  may  call  into  operation,  in  early 
life,  before  the  passions  become  enlisted  in  the  decision,  a  guiding 
influence  which  shall  insensibly  put  them  on  their  guard  against 
forming  an  alliance  with  a  very  unhealthy  or  defective  race.  A 
kind  and  judicious  parent  may  exercise  more  influence  in  this 
respect  than  is  commonly  imagined ;  and  if  the  young  were  accus- 
tomed to  find  their  parents  and  guardians  acting  habitually  and  con- 
sistently under  the  guidance  of  principle,  they  would  be  much  less 
apt  than  at  present  to  follow  heedlessly  the  bent  of  their  own  pas- 
sions, in  a  matter  so  directly  involving  their  permanent  happiness. 
But  when  nothing  is  done,  either  by  example  or  precept,  to  put  the 
young  on  their  guard,  it  is  not  surprising  that  mere  inclination, 
family  interest,  and  money,  should  be  more  important  considerations 
in  forming  alliances,  than  family  endowments  of  mind  and  body,  or 
soundness  of  family  health ;  and  so  long  as  this  shall  be  the  case,  so 
long  will  much  misery  continue  to  he  produced,  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  foreseen  and  prevented. 

The  influence  of  original  constitution  on  the  qualities  and  health 
of  the  progeny,  is  remarkably  shown  in  the  families  of  some  of  the 
reigning  princes  of  Europe,  and  of  our  own  aristocracy;  and  is 
exemplified  in  the  histories  of  long-lived  persons,  almost  all  of  whom 
are  found  to  have  been  descended  from  long-lived  sncestors ;  indeed, 
nothing  is  more  dsrtain  than  that,  other  circumstances  being  favour- 
able, robust  and  healthy  parents  have  robust  and  healthy  children. 
The  same  law,  indeed,  holds  good  throu;;hout  animated  nature.  In 
the  vegetable  world,  for  example,  quite  as  much  importance  is 
attached  to  the  quality  of  the  seed  as  to  a  good  soil  and  good  culti- 
vation, and  the  highest  prices  are  ofiered  to  obtain  it.  Among  the 
lower  animals  the  same  principle  equally  operates.  The  genealogy 
of  the  race-horse,  of  the  hunter,  or  even  of  the  farm-horse,  is  looked 
upon  as  a  sure  criterion  of  the  qualities  which  may  be  expected  in 
its  progeny.     In  the  dog,  the  sheep,  and  the  diflerent  varieties  of 
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cattle,  also,  we  calculate,  with  perfect  certainty,  on  the  reappearance 
of  the  qualities  of  the  parents  in  their  young.  Man  himself,  as  am 
organised  being,  constitutes  no  exception  to  the  general  law,  and  it 
is  a  false  and  injurious  delicacy  which  would  try  to  divert  attention 
from  a  truth  so  influential  on  happiness,  and  which  has  long  forced 
itself  upon  the  notice  of  physiologists  and  physicians.  In  alluding  to 
this  subject,  the  great  Haller  mentions,  that  he  knew  ''a  very 
remarkable  instance  of  two  noble  ladies,  who  got  husbands  on 
account  of  their  wealth,  although  they  were  nearly  idiots,  and  from 
whom  this  mental  defect  has  extended  for  a  century  into  several 
families,  so  that  some  of  all  their  descendants  still  continue  idiots  in 
the  fourth,  and  even  the  fifth  generation."*  The  late  Dr.  Gregory 
also  graphically  describes  the  same  influence  of  the  parental  stock, 
when  he  says,  *'  Parents  frequently  live  over  again  in  their  offiipring ; 
for  children  certainly  resemble  their  parents,  not  merely  in  counte- 
nance and  bedily  conformation,  but  in  the  general  features  of  their 
minds,  and  in  both  virtues  and  vices.  Thus  the  imperious  Claudian 
family  long  flourished  at  Rome,  unrelenting,  cruel,  and  despotic ;  it 
produced  the  merciless  and  detestable  tyrant  Tiberius,  and  at  length 
ended,  after  a  course  of  six  hundred  years,  in  the  bloody  Caligula, 
Claudius,  and  Agrippina,  and  then  in  the  monster  Nero."t  Facts  of 
Q  similar  description  might  easily  be  multiplied ;  but  as  their  coun- 
terparts may  be  observed  in  a  more  or  less  marked  degree  in  ordi- 
nary society,  it  is  needless  to  adduce  them. 

We  are  perfectly  warranted,  then,  both  by  experience  and  reason, 
in  maintaining  that  the  possession  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  a 
sound  and  vigorous  bodily  constitution,  and  an  active,  well-balanced 
mind,  exerts  an  important  influence  in  securing  similar  advantages 
for  the  oflspring.  If  either  parent  inherits  the  feeble  delicacy  or 
mental  peculiarities  of  an  unhealthy  or  eccentric  race,  the  chances 
are,  as  we  have  already  seen,  very  great,  that  the  oflspring  will  be 
characterised  by  precisely  similar  tendencies.  But,  in  compensation 
for  this,  the  very  same  law  by  which  the  liability  to  gout,  insanity, 
and  consumption,  is  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation, 
enables  us  to  reckon  with  equal  certainty  on  the  transmission  of 
health  and  vigour,  wherever  these  have  been  the  hereditary  features 
of  the  race. 

Those,  then,  who  desire  bodily  and  mental  soundness  in  their 
oflspring,  ought  carefully  to  avoid  intermarrying  with  individuals 
who  are  either  feeble  in  constitution,  or  strongly  predisposed  to  any 

•  Elem.  Phytiol.  lib.  zilz,  sect.  9.  8. 

t  CoDfpeottts  Medic.  Theor.  cap.  1,  sect.  16k 
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vary  strious  disease,  rach  as  ineanityt  ecrofula,  caocer,  or  consump- 
lion;  and  above  all,  the  grtaieM  care  thoudd  he  taken  againM  ike 
wdon  of  the  eame  preduposition  to  boih  father  and  mother.  Where 
any  peculiarity  of  constitution  is  confined  to  one  parent,  and  is  not 
very'  strong,  it  may  be  kept  in  abeyance  by  a  judicious  marriage ; 
but  where  its  influence  is  aggravated  by  being  common  to  both 
parents,  the  children  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  escape.  I  am 
acquainted  with  families,  in  which  the  consequences  of  acting  in 
opposition  to  this  principle  have  been  not  less  deplorable  than  mani- 
fest— where  several  of  the  children  have  fallen  victims  to  scrofula 
and  consumption,  and  others  survived  in  idiocy,  induced  solely  by 
the  imprudent  intermarriage  of  persons  nearly  allied  in  blood,  and 
both  strongly  predisposed  to  the  same  form  of  disease. 

In  thus  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  greater  attention  to  the  law 
of  hereditary  predisposition,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  actual  disease 
which  afflicted  the  parent  will  certainly  reappear  in  every  one  of  the 
ofispring ;  but  only  that  the  children  of  such  parents  will  be  much 
more  liable  to  its  invasion  than  those  belonging  to  a  healthier 
stock,  and  consequently  will  require  unusual  care  and  good  manage- 
ment to  protect  them  figainst  it.  One  of  the  chief  advantages, 
indeed,  of  being  aware  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  influence,  is 
the  power  which  it  gives  us  of  diminishing  its  operation  by  a  system 
of  treatment  calculated  to  strengthen  the  weaker  points  of  the  con- 
stitution. Thus,  if  a  child  inherits  a  very  scrofulous  habit  from 
both  of  its  parents,  and  is  brought  up  under  the  same  circumstances 
which  induced  or  kept  up  the  disease  in  them,  there  is  next  to  a  cer- 
tainty that  it  will  fall  a  victidi  to  some  form  or  other  of  scrofulous 
aflection,  or  will  escape  only  after  a  long  and  severe  struggle.  But 
if  timely  precaution  is  exercised,  and  the  child  transferred  for  a  few 
years  to  a  drier  and  warmer  climate,  put  on  a  proper  regimen,  and 
kept  much  in  the  open  air,  it  may  altogether  escape  the  disease,  and 
even  enjoy  permanently  a  higher  degree  of  good  health  than  either 
of  its  parents  ever  experienced. 

A  precisely  similar  result  will  follow  in  other  cases  of  family  pre- 
disposition. The  excitable  and  capricious  children  of  parents  who 
have  been  insane,  or  are  strongly  predisposed  to  become  so,  will  run 
great  risk  of  lapsing  into  tjie  same  state,  if  brought  up  under  circum- 
stances tending  to  increase  the  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
to  call  their  feelings  or  passions  into  strong  and  irregular  activity. 
Of  this  description,  are  excessive  intellectual  exertion,  keen  compe- 
tition at  school,  over-indulgence,  capricious  contradiction,  and  con- 
finement in  close  warm  rooms  at  home.  Whereas,  if  subjected  from 
the  first  to  a  mode  of  treatment  calculated  to  allay  nervous  irrita- 
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bility»  and  give  tone  to  the  bodily  organieetion  and  compoaure  to  tbe 
nind,  tbe  danger  in  after  life  may  be  greatly  diminished,  and  a 
degree  of  secnrity  enjoyed,  which  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
impossible  to  obtain. 

It  is,  then,  the  predisposition  or  unusual  liability^  and  not  the 
actual  disease,  which  is  thus  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  and 
against  which  we  cannot  too  carefully  guard.  When  we  see  indivi- 
dual features  reappear  with  striking  accuracy  in  the  offtpring,  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  other  qualities  of  a  less  obvious  kind  descend 
with  equal  regularity. 

Next  to  the  direct  inheritance  of  an  infirm  constitution,  thai 
derived  from  the  union  of  parents  too  nearly  allied  in  blood  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  prejudicial  to  infant  health,  and  its  baneful  efi^cts  are 
no  where  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  the  deteriorated  ofispring  of 
some  of  the  royal  families  of  Europe,  whose  matrimonial  choice  is 
greatly  more  circumscribed  than  that  of  their  subjects.  They  are, 
however,  often  observed  in  private  life  also ;  where  very  dear  rela- 
tions marry  who  are  themselves  infirm,  there  is  usually  either  no 
progeny,  or  one  characterised  by  unusual  delicacy  of  constitution. 

The  period  of  life  at  which  the  parents  marry y  exercises  a  great 
influence  on  the  health  and  qualities  of  the  oflTspring.  If  the  parents 
have  married  at  a  very  early  age,  and  before  the  full  developement 
and  maturity  of  their  own  organisation,  the  children  are  generally 
liiore  deficient  in  stamina  than  those  bom  subsequently  and  under 
more  favourable  circumstances.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  children  of  the  same  family  often*  present  considerable 
difierences  of  constitution  and  character,  and  why  the  first-born  is 
occasionally  puny  in  an  otherwise  vigorous  race.  Marriage,  there- 
fore, ought  never  to  take  place  before  maturity ;  because  the  system 
is  not  sufficiently  consolidated  for  the  labour  of  reproduction,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  both  psrent  and  child  sufier  from  anticipating  tbe 
order  of  nature.  In  this  country,  it  may  be  stated  as  the  general 
rule,  that  females  do  not  attain  their  full  developement  before  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  males  between  twenty-five 
and  thirty.  But,  in  defiance  of  this  fact,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
encourage  a  precocious  and  delicate  creature  to  marry  at  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  of  age,  at  the  manifest  risk,  not  only  of  entailing 
infirm  health  upon  herself  and  her  future  ofi<»pring,  but  of  throwing 
away  the  best  chance  of  her  own  permanent  happiness.* 

*  Early  marriage  and  de6cient  out-door  exercise  are  causes,  more  powerful  than 
climate,  of  that  early  decay  of  beauty  and  premature  bodily  infirmity  of  oar 
American  women,  of  which  it  reqoirca  not  the  aid  of  European  travellers  to  make 
us  sensible.— >BiLL. 
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Another  cause  of  infirm  health  in  children,  which  ought  not  to  bo 
overlooked,  is  great  disparity  of  years  in  the  two  parents.  When 
one  of  the  parents  is  very  young  and  the  other  already  advanced  in 
life,  the  constitution  of  the  ofispring  is  very  rarely  sound ;  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  fact. 

Another  and  very  influential  source  of  delicacy  in  children,  is  an 
habitually  deteriorated  state  of  health  in  the  parents,  not  exactly 
amounting  to  active  disease,  but  arising  chiefly  from  mismanage- 
ment or  neglect,  and  showing  itself  in  a  lowered  tone  of  all  the 
animal  functions,  and  a  general  feeling  of  not  being  well.  Of  all  the 
causes  of  this  description,  perhaps  the  most  frequent  and  deterio- 
rating to  the  oflipring  is  habitual  indigestion.  Sir  James  Clark  has 
shown  very  clearly,  in  his  admirable  work  on  consumption,  that  the 
appearance  of  scrofula  in  the  families  of  persons  not  themselves 
tainted  by  it,  is  generally  owing  to  the  hurtful  influence  of  dyspepsia 
in  the  parent,  brought  on  and  kept  in  activity  by  irregularities  of 
regimen.  It  is  in  this  way  that  many  persons  pass  years  of  their 
lives  in  a  constant  state  of  sufllering  from  '^bilious"  and  ** stomach" 
complaints,  induced  solely  by  inattention  to  diet,  exercise,  pure  air, 
cleanliness,  or  other  equally  removable  causes;  and  unthinkingly 
turn  over  a  part  of  the  penalty  upon  their  innocent  ofispring.  Not 
aware  of  the  real  consequences  of  their  conduct,  they  cannot  sum- 
mon resolution  to  give  up  the  indulgences  to  which  they  have  accus- 
tomed themselves,  or  to  take  the  little  trouble  required  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  own  health ;  and  they  are  surprised  when  assured, 
that  while  thus  trifling  with  their  own  comfort,  they  are  sporting 
with  the  welfare  and  fate  of  those  on  whom  their  whole  aflections 
are  one  day  to  be  centered.     Yet  such  is  the  fact  1 

It  is  a  very  common  saying,  that  clever  men  have  generally  stupid 
children,  and  that  those  of  men  of  genius  are  little  better  than  fools; 
and  the  inference  is  drawn,  that  the  constitution  of  the  father  has 
very  little  influence  on  that  of  the  children.  I  admit  the  fact  that 
the  families  of  men  of  genius  are  rarely  remarkable  for  talent ;  but 
deduce  from  it  a  directly  opposite  conclusion,  and  maintain  that  these 
very  cases  are  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  father's  influence  on  the 
constitution  of  his  descendants,  and  consequently  direct  warnings  for 
our  own  guidance.  If  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  state  of  health, 
and  general  mode  of  life  of  men  of  genius,  what  can  be  farther 
removed  from  the  standard  of  nature?  Are  they  not,  as  a  race, 
enthusiastic,  excitable,  irrefrular,  the  sports  of  every  passing  emotion, 
and,  almost  without  exception,  martyrs  to  indigestion  and  often  to 
melancholy  ?  And  arc  these  the  seeds  from  which  nature  has 
designed  healthy  vigour  of  mind  and  body   to  spring  up  in  their 
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oflSipring?  Take  into  account,  alao,  the  influence  of  the  mother, 
and  the  well-known  fact,  that  men  of  f^eniue  rarely  aelect  the 
highly-gifted  in  the  opposite  sex  for  their  partners  through  life, 
and  then  say  whether  high  talent  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
emanate  from  parents,  one  of  whom — the  mother — rises  at  best  only 
to  mediocrity,  and  the  other — the  father — falls  temporarily  to  or 
below  it,  from  sheer  exhaustion  of  mind  and  broken  health.  Would 
it  not  rather  be  wonderful,  if,  iq  such  untoward  circumstances,  the 
genius  were  to  descend  in  unabated  splendour  even  to  the  first  line 
of  the  posterity  ?  It  is  not  from  such  materials  that  living  genius 
has  sprung,  and  never  will  be ;  for  even  were  the  child  to  inherit  all 
the  father's  fire,  he  would  receive  along  with  it  a  morbid  delicacy, 
and  irritability  of  temperament,  whfcb  would  render  it  impossible 
for  him  to  survive  the  period  of  early  infancy.  A  genius  might,  in 
some  favourable  moment,  be  barn  to  sgch  a  father ;  but  he  would  die 
before  the  world  could  tell  that  a  genius  had  lived.  The  circum- 
stances in  which  the  highest  order  of  minds  most  frequently  appear, 
are,  where  the  father  is  healthy  and  active,  and  the  mother  unites  an 
energetic  character  with  vigorous  bodily  health,  or  with  some  high 
and  sustaining  excitement,  animating  all  her  mental  and  bodily  func- 
tions. The  mother  of  Bonaparte  was  of  this  description ;  and  the 
mothers  of  most  of  our  celebrated  men  will  be  found  to  have  been 
more  or  less  distinguished  for  similar  characteristics ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, how  often  in  the  biographies  of  men  of  genius  do  we  remark, 
that  it  was  the  mother  who  first  perceived  and  fanned  the  flame 
which  burst  into  aAer  brightness!  Taking  the  whole  circumstances, 
then,  into  consideration,  the  influence  of  the  father,  although  often 
less  strong  than  that  of  the  mother,  remains  unquestionable,  and  the 
exception  in  the  case  of  men  of  genius  is  not  real,  but  only  apparent 
from  being  imperfectly  understood. 

The  last  conditions  which  I  shall  mention  as  afl*ecting  the  health 
of  the  future  infant,  are  the  state  of  mind,  health,  and  conduct  of  the 
mother  during  pregnancy—- conditions  which  are  very  little  taken 
into  account,  but  which  are  so  vitally  important,  and  so  directly 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  that  I  shall  devote  a  separate 
chapter  to  their  consideration. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  PRINCETON  SSPBRTORY  VerSUS  PHRENOLOGY. 

This  quarterly  cootained,  about  two  years  since,  a  most  violent 
and  abusive  attack  upon  phrenology.  Among  other  charges  brought 
against  the  science,  it  was  asserted  by  the  writer,  that  if  its  principles 
were  true,  they  could  be  of  no  use,  because  there  were  so  many 
faculties,  and  their  combinations  being  so  numerous  and  diversified, 
they  could  never  be  applied.  This  same  charge  has  also  been  brought 
against  it  from  other  sources.  Mr.  O.  S.  Fowler  has  very  hand- 
somely answered  this  objection  in  the  following  note,  appended  to  a 
new  edition  of  his  work  on  phrenology : — 

"  A  would-be-mathematico-anti-phrenological  writer  in  the  Prince« 
ton  Review  for  April,  I8d6,  page  313,  employs  the  following  knock* 
down  argument  against  phrenology.     He  says, 

'*  *  Now  the  possible  permutations  of  thirty-five  difierent  quantities 
surpass  our  powers  of  conception ;  the  number  which  expresses  them 
contains  forty-one  places  of  figures.  The  difficulty  of  proving  that 
any  particular  one  out  of  this  infinite  number  of  possible  permutations 
in  the  organs  is  actually  marked  upon  the  skull,  is  so  great  that  we 
may,  without  presumption  or  discourtesy,  pronounce  it  insurmount- 
able. Ages  upon  ages  of  observation  would  be  necessary  to  verify 
any  particular  hypothesis;  and  in  the  mean  time,  phrenology  is  not 
entitled  to  assume  at  best  any  higher  character  than  that  of  a  lucky 
guess.' 

"  Now  let  us  apply  this  same  argument,  *  mutatis  mutandisy*  to  the 
other  natural  sciences.  Will  the  mathematical  professor  who  penned 
this  article  please  inform  the  world  how  many  stars  there  are 
throughout  the  vast  fields  of  space,  and  also  all  the  motions  and 
distances  of  each,  together  with  every  thing  appertaining  to  each? 
You  find  the  *  difficulty  insurmountable,'  do  you?  Then,  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  astronomy  is  no  science,  and  all  its  predictions  as  to 
the  rising,  setting,  eclipses,  distances,  6^.  dec.  of  the  sun,  nK)on, 
planets,  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies — all  its  predictions  touching 
their  courses,  revolutions,  motions,  &c.  are  only  so  many  Mucky 
guesses.'  Suppose  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  all  the  chymical 
and  philosophical,  all  the  geological  and  botanical,  and  all  the  other 
changes,  and  conditions,  and  operations  of  nature,  animate  and 
inanimate,  that  ever  have  occurred,  or  arc  daily  occurring,  or  ever 
will  or  can  occur,  with  all  their  actual  and  possible  modifications 
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and  cooditionsY  were  enumerated,  think  you  that  *  the  number  which 
expresses  them  would  be  contained  in'  twice  'forty -one  places  of 
figures  ?'  Would  not  all  these  not  merely  possible  but  actual '  per- 
mutations' of  nature,  equally  with  those  of  the  phrenological  organs, 
'  surpass  our  powers  of  conception  V  And  if  so,  are  not  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy,  geology  and  natural  history,  together  with 
all  the  established  laws  and  operations  of  nature,  equally  with 
phrenology,  and  for  the  same  reason,  too,  *  entitled  to  assume  at 
btfst  no  higher  character  than  that  of  lucky  guesses  7'  and  do  they 
not  also  equally  require  'ages  upon  ages  of  observation  to  verify 
their  hypotheses?'  The  plain  fact  is,  that  all  God's  works  are 
infinite^  whilst  man  is  finite,  and  therefore  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing the  whole  of  any  one  branch  of  them.  Your  argument  would 
uQscience  every  science,  rendering  all  our  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
of  chemistry,  of  natural  philosophy,  of  anthropology,  of  phrenology, 
each  and  all  equally  merely  'lucky  guesses;'  and  we  rejoice  that 
this  is  no  more  true  of  phrenology  than  it  is  of  every  work  of  God. 

"  Will  this  same  mathematical  professor  please  inform  us  how 
many  difierent  shades  and  phases  of  ideas  and  emotions,  of  senti- 
ments and  desires,  of  opinions  and  practices,  of  likes  and  dislikes,  of 
feelings  and  talents,  a  single  son  or  daughter  of  Adam  is  capable  of 
experiencing,  and  actually  does  experience,  in  all  the  changes  in 
jregard  to  family,  friends,  property,  objects  of  desire  and  pursuit,  and 
ways  and  means  of  effecting  his  ends,  throughout  a  long  life  of  three- 
score years  and  ten?  How  many  emotions  throb  through  his  heart? 
how  many  thoughts  flit  across  his  breast?  how  many  desires  and 
feelings  arise  in  his  mind,  both  musing,  and  walking,  and  talking, 
and  sleeping  ?  Hundreds  of  millions,  to  say  the  least.  Another  has 
a  set  of  ideas,  opinions,  likes,  repugnances,  feelings,  dec.  entirely 
different  throughout. 

"  Now,  sir,  with  these  data  for  the  basis  of  your  mathematical 
problem,  will  you  decipher  the  sum  total  of  ALL  the  difierent 
feelings  and  mental  manifestations  'of  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and 
tongue  under  heaven'  that  ever  has  existed,  or  now  exist,  or  may  live 
hereafter,  and  then  subtract  from  it  your  '  forty-one  places  of  figures,* 
and  tell  the  world  the  remainder?  Tell  us  how  many  more  changes 
are  capable  of  being  rung  on  the  thirty-seven  faculties  than  actually 
is,  and  has  been,  and  can  be  rung  upon  the  cords  of  the  human  heart. 
The  fact  is,  your  estimate  falls  far  short  of  both  the  phrenological 
conditions  and  the  mental  manifestations,  thereby  forming  an  argu- 
ment for  phrenology  instead  of  against  it.  How  vastly  more  philo- 
sophical the  phrenological  hypothesis  that  this  almost  infinitude  of 
mental  phenomena  should  be  exercised  through  thirty-seven 
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compounded  with,  and  modified  by  each  other,  than  through  their 
own  boasted  single  rqedium  ?  Phrenology  is  bound  to  make  prati- 
gion  for  all  these  phenomena,  even  though  the  phrenologist  may  be 
unable  to  observe  all  Uie  conditions  on  which  they  depend." 


MISCELLANY. 


T*hought8  on  the  Action  and  Influence  of  the  Nervous  System^  and  on 
the  means  of  strengthening  and  improving  them.  By  Charles 
Caldwell,  M.  D. 

This  is  the  title  of  an  excellent  essay  in  the  Western  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  for  September,  which  we  can  here  only  briefly  notice. 
Dr.  Caldwell,  after  making  some  general  observations  on  the  relative 
importance  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  remarks : — ^^  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  the  improvement  of  the  nervous  system,  to  the  utmost 
pitch  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  should  constitute  the  leading  object  of 
all  sorts  of  education  and  training.  And  on  the  attainment  of  that 
object  depend  the  future  standing,  achievements,  and  happiness  of  our 
race,  and  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the  world."  Dr.  C.  here  proceeds 
to  point  out  the  means  by  which  so  desirable  an  object  may  be  attained  ; 
and  that  is,  by  a  proper  cultivation  and  exercise  of  the  brain.  This 
organ  must  be  sQpplied  with  wholesome,  and  well  arterialised  blood, 
and  every  distinct  portion  of  It  must  be  duly  exercised  on  its  own  appro- 
priate objects.  The  most  certain  and  effectual  way  to  elevate  man  in 
the  scale  of  intelligence  and  civilisation,  virtue  and  morality,  is  by  cor- 
reotly  understanding  and  obeying  the  laws  of  organic  matter  as  con- 
nected with  mind. 

The  relation  which  the  brain  sustains  to  the  arterial  system,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  former's  hsing  well  nourished  with  blood  from  tne  latter, 
is  also  discussed  at  some  length.  Dr.  C.  then  considers  the  reciprocal 
influence  which  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  has  on  the  body, 
both  in  health  and  disease.  The  faculties  of  the  mind  operate  as  most 
powerful  agents,  either  as  catfees  or  remedies  of  disease.  And  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  every  physician  should  be  correctly  and 
thoroughly  informed  on  this  subject.  The  opportunities  for  applying 
such  knowledge  are  frequent  and  varied,  and  sometimes  with  the  most 
beneficial  results,  when  all  other  medicinal  agents  have  proved  entirely 
useless.  Dr.  C.  introduces  many  interesting  facts,  where  the  state  of 
the  mind,  or  rather  the  ex^cise  of  certain  mental  faculties,  proved  effec- 
tual, eitheV  in  preventing  or  curing  various  diseases.  He  attributes  to 
this  source,  the  remarkable  cures  which  many  auacks  in  medicine  per- 
form; it  is  effected  by  operating  chiefly  on  the  feelings  of  their  patients. 
He  calls  such  agents  ^*  moral  remedies,"  and  considers,  other  things 
being  alike,  that  they  ^'act  more  powerfully  and  successfully  on  persons 
of  an  active  temperamem,  whose  organs  ol  Hope  and  Wonder,  Benevo- 
lence, Ideality,  and  Firmness,  are  largely  developed.  Hence,  as  respects 
this  form  of  practice,  the  beneficial  effects  oi^  an  acquaintance  with 
phrenology.  It  enables  the  physician  to  delect  in  his  patients  their 
greater  or  less  fitness  for  moral  treatment." 
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Important  Expedition. — Dumoutier,  of  France,  who  is  somewhat 
distinguished  as  an  anatomist,  a  physiologist,  and  a  naturalist,  and  who 
has  lectured  for  several  years  past  in  Paris,  on  phrenology,  sailed 
recently  on  a  voyage  round  the  world,  in  one  of  the  discovery  ship^ 
sent  out  hy  the  French  government.  His  object  is  to  collect  crania  of 
various  nations  and  tribes,  and  take  busts,  casts,  drawiijgs,  ^c.  of  the 
natives,  wherever  the  ships  may  stop,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  them 
as  phrenological  illustrations.  He  will  undoubtedly  return  with  a  rich 
and  valuable  collection. 

Application  of  Phrenology  to  Education. — Dr.  A.  Combe,  in  his 
recent  woik  on  the  '^  Pysiological  and  Moral  Management  of  Infancy." 
has  an  excellent  chapter  on  education.  The  subject  is  treated  in  strictly 
a  phrenological  manner,  though  the  technical  language  of  the  science  is 
not  generally  used.  He  thus,  however,  acknowledges  his  indebtedness 
to  pbrenoiogy,  and  bears  his  testimony  to  its  great  importance  and  value 
when  applied  to  education : — 

"  Thanks  to  the  invaluable  discovery  of  Gall,  we  are  now  in  a  position 
to  explain  why  the  past  efforts  of  mankind  in  the  education  of  the  higher 
portions  of  human  nature — of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers — have 
been  comparatively  unsuccessful;  and  we  are  in  possession  of  principles, 
by  the  judicious  application  of  which,  a  great  and  steady  advance  may 
speedily  be  made,  and  by  means  of  which  a  great  improvement  has 
already  been  effected.  By  demonstrating  that  the  various  propensities, 
and  powers  of  emotion,  obseivation,  and  thought,  are  independent  and 
distinct  in  their  nature;  that  they  act  each  through  the  medium  of  an 
appropriate  portion  of  the  brain,  commonly  called  its  ^  organ;'  that  each 
menial  faculty  is,  by  its  natural  constitution,  related  to  a  different  class 
of  objects,  and  is  prone  to  start  into  activity  when  these  objects  are  pre- 
sented ;  and,  lastly,  that  we  can  no  more  cultivate  the  emotion  of  justice 
or  of  pity,  than  we  can  the  sense  of  hearing  or  seeing,  by  a  mere  intel- 
lectual exposition  of  its  propriety.  Phrenology  has  thrown  upon  the 
science  of  education  a  flood  of  light  which  will  not  be  duly  appreciated 
for  years  to  come,  but  for  which  posterity  will  assuredly  be  grateful, 
when  the  benefits  resulting  from  it  shall  be  widely  felt.  To  enter  upon 
the  consideration  of  all  the  applications  which  may  be  made  of  phreno- 
logy to  the  improvement  of  infant  training  and  general  education,  would 
lead  me  far  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  the  present  work.  But  I  should 
be  insensible  of  what  1  myself  owe  to  its  assistance,  were  I  not  to  ex- 
press, in  the  strongest  terms,  my  obligations  to  its  guidance,  and  to 
affirm,  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  rational  and  well-educated  parent,  it  is 
calculated  to  remove  many  a  discouraging  difficulty,  and  to  implant  in 
the  mind  a  profound,  pervading,  and  unshaken,  because  enlightened, 
reliance  on  the  goodness,  stability,  and  wisdom  of  the  Divine  arrange- 
ment, as  the  safest,  clearest,  and  best  which  can  be  followed  in  bringing 
up  a  child  in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go." 

Lectures  of  John  Augustine  Smithy  M.  D.  on  the  Functions  of  the 
Nervous  System,  in  opposition  to  Phrenology^  Materialism,  and 
Fatalism,  ^c.  ^c. 

This  is  a  new  work  just  issued  from  the  press,  and  is  the  production 
of  Dr.  Smith,  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
New  York,  and  Piofessor  of  Phjrsiology  in  that  institution.  Dr.  S.  has 
always,  we  believe,  been  a  decided  and  open  opposer  of  phrenology. 
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For  many  years,  in  his  lectures  before  medical  students  as  well  as  on 
other  occasions,  he  has  embraced  every  convenient  opportunity  to  ridi- 
cule and  oppose  the  science ;  and  from  his  long  experience,  extensive 
attainments,  and  peculiar  official  relations  to  the  public,  his  influence 
perhaps  has  been  greater  in  this  respect,  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
man  in  the  country.  We  are  glad  that  he  has  at  last  stated  his  objections 
in  print,  so  that  phrenologists  may  possess  them  in  a  tangible  form^  and 
fairly  examine  into  their  real  merits,  leaving  the  public  and  posterity  to 
judse  of  the  issue.  A  thorough  and  extended  review  of  Dr.  Smith's 
work  may  therefore  be  expected  in  the  Journal. 

Morton^a  Crania  Americana, — This  great  work  is  attracting  much 
attention  among^  the  scientific  men  of  Europe.  There  have  lately 
appeared  several  flattering  notices  of  it,  in  some  of  the  leading  periodi- 
cals of  Great  Britain.  Dr.  Hirchfeld,  a  distinguished  physician  of  Bre- 
men, Germany,  and  the  author  of  several  valuable  works,  recently  wrote 
us,  ordering  a  copy  of  the  Crania  Americana,  saying,  from  what  be  could 
learn  of  its  character,  that  *4n  a  phrenological  as  well  as  in  a  histoiical 
point  of  view^  Dr.  Morton's  publication  promises  to  be  of  very  great  inte- 
rest to  scientific  men  of  all  nations." 

The  late  Dr.  Thimpenny  a  Phrenologist. — In  a  biographical  notice  of 
Dr.  J.  Turnpenny,  (who  was  a  young  physician  of  much  promise,  and 
died  recently  in  this  city  with  consumption,  aged  32,)  in  the  Medical 
Examiner,  we  find  the  following  statement: — ^^He  (Dr.  T.)  was  a 
zealous  advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  the  phrenological  school,  and 
looked  to  the  science  of  phrenology  as  a  means  whereby  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  diseases  of  the  orain  which  are  now  exceedingly  ob- 
scure, or  altogethor  inexplicable,  would  at  some  future  period  be  satis- 
factorily explained.  So  well  informed  was  Dr.  Turnpenny  in  the  details 
of  this  science,  that  he  was  selected  by  Dr.  Morton  to  furnish  an  article 
on  the  phrenological  developements  of  the  different  races  of  men  to  be 
incorporated  in  his  splendid  work,  Crania  Americana;  he  was  prevented, 
however,  from  executing  his  task  by  the  invasion  of  disease." 

Phrenological  Almanac  for  1841,  prepared  and  published  by  L.  N. 
Fowler^  135  Nassau  street,  New  York. — Last  year  we  had  occasion  to 
notice  the  novelty  of  an  Almanac^  embracing,  besides  a  Calendar,  many 
facts  and  illustrations  on  phrenology.  This  met  with  so  favourable  a 
reception,  as  to  induce  the  author  to  prepare  another  for  the  ensuing 
year,  which,  in  point  of  matter  and  variety,  is  much  superior  to  the 
former.  The  phrenological  part  occupies  32  octavo  pages,  printed  in 
two  columns  and  in  small  type,  and  affords  a  greater  amount  of  reading 
matter  than  many  duodecimo  volumes.  It  contains  more  than  fifty 
different  engravings  and  articles  on  phrenology. 

■ 

Combe"* s  Lectures  on  Phrenology,  reported  by  Dr.  A.  Boardman. — 
We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  first  edition  of  this  work  is  already  ex- 
hausted, and  that  a  new  edition,  corrected  and  somewhat  enlarged,  is 
now  in  press,  and  will  shortly  be  published. 

Dr.  FoviUe,  of  Paris. — This  gentleman  has  recently  published  a  large 
and  valuable  work  on  Phyrsiology  and  Anatomy,  in  which  the  merits  of 
phrenologv  are  freely  and  impartially  discussed.  We  shalk  give  some 
account  of  it  in  a  future  number. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

REVIEW  OF  combe's  LECTURES  ON  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
(CoDtJnued  from  page  36  of  thii  Journal.) 

Over  lectures  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  we  shall  pass  without  com- 
ment or  ootice;  not  because  they  are  unworthy  of  comment,  (for  the 
reverse  can  hardly  be  more  strikingly  true,)  but  because  we  have 
neither^  time  nor  space  to  dwell  on  them ;  and  shall  ofier  a  few 
remarks  on  lecture  seventh,  in  which  Mr.  Combe  considers,  with  his 
usual  judgment  and  ability,  the  "  Duty  of  parents  to  educate  their 
children,  and  fit  them  out  in  the  worldm^^ 

An  interest  connected  with  time  more  deeply  and  awfully  impree* 
sive  and  important  to  mankind  than  this,  cannot  be  even  imagined^ 
much  less  specified ;  and  it  may  be,  with  entire  propriety,  and  per- 
haps ought  to  be,  so  modified  and  enlarged,  as  to  embrace  all  that 
concerns  them  throughout  eternity.  For,  to  render  education  per- 
fect, religion  should  be  an  element  of  it,  in  common  with  science, 
literature,  and  morals.  Education  is  of  great  value  to  every  people; 
because  it  alone  improves  their  nature  and  elevates  their  character, 
and  renders  their  existence  respectable  and  happy.  An  uneducated 
savage,  roaming  through  the  forest,  seeking  his  coarse  and  scanty 
food  from  uncultivated  nature,  battling  for  it  with  the  monsters  of 
the  land  or  the  ocean,  or  cheerlessly  secluded,  and  dreaming  away 
hie  time,  in  his  hut,  or  his  cave,  is  among  the  most  wretched  and 
degraded  of  beings.  To  his  miserable  lot,  that  of  most  of  the 
inferior  animals  is  immeasurably  superior.  They  are  in  the  con- 
dition for  which  the  Creator  designed  and  framed  them,  and  to 
which  they  are  adapted.  But  the  Eskimau,  the  Kamschatkan,  the 
Papuan,  and  the  Boschesemao,  are  degraded  far  below  the  destiny 
of  man,  and  have  ungratified  longings,  which  roust  deeply  embitter 
•veo  the  very  limited  comforts  which  they  eqjoy. 
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But  there  are  toine  people  to  whom  education  is  more  immediately 
neceMary  and  important  than  to  others.  And  of  all  mankind,  it  is 
at  present  moat  so  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  own  country.  To  our 
existence  as  a  nation,  destined  to  continue  the  home  of  freedom  and 
mil  its  enjoyments,  it  is  essential.  Without  it  in  due  degree,  and  of 
the  requisite  character,  our  government  will  become  a  despotism  of 
the  most  hopeless  description,  or  it  will  be  rent  asunder  by  civil  dis- 
•eosions,  and  bo  made  the  prey  of  licentiousness,  anarchy,  and  mis- 
rule. Portentous  ns  this  prediction  may  be  thought,  it  is  oracularly 
true. 

Instead  of  being  saved  by  the  labours  of  statesmen,  in  the  capitol ' 
of  the  nation,  our  government  must  look  for  its  safety  from  iinpunJ- 
ing  ruin  to  seats  of  education  dispersed  in  sufficient  numbers  through- 
out the  country,  and  ably  conducted ;  and,  above  all,  it  must  rely  on 
that  form  of  education  which  begins  and  is  most  efficiently  conducted 
under  the  parental  roof — more  especially  by  mothers  as  the  teachers. 
Our  allusion  is  to  moral  education,  which  our  country  most  radically 
needs;  and  which  is  the  product  more  directly  of  domestic  instruction 
and  example,  resulting  from  the  intelligence  and  the  virtue  of  woman. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  intellectual  attainments  of  the  community  of 
the  United  States  are  sufficiently  extensive.  Far  from  it.  But  we  do 
•ay  that,  in  matters  of  government,  at  least,  if  not  in  those  of  every 
other  description,  they  are,  practically  speaking,  far  ahead  of  our 
standing  in  morals.  In  plain  terms,  there  is  more  of  sagacity  and 
intelligence  in  the  country,  than  of  rectitude  and  honesty.  Still,  the 
mass  of  our  population  are  deficient  in  knowledge.  Such  is  unfortu- 
tunately  the  case  with  the  many.  And  on  that  deficiency  the  cun- 
ning, artful,  and  fraudulent  few  operate  to  such  efifect,  as  to  do  infi- 
nite mischief.  For  this  evil,  the  remedy  is  two-fold  ;  an  increase  of 
knowledge  in  those  who  are  deceived ;  and  an  increase  of  virtue,  by 
moral  culture,  in  those  who  mislead  them.  And  both  must  bo 
achieved  by  means  of  education. 

It  has  been  already  observed  by  us,  that,  until  the  discoveries  of 
Gall,  moral  education,  and  its  distinction  from  intellectual,  were  not 
understood.  Scarcely,  perhaps,  was  the  existence  of  such  distinction 
positively  recognised.  When  youth  were  disciplined  in  science  end 
letters,  they  were  believed  to  be  at  the  same  time  disciplined  in 
viirtue.  The  reason  of  this  mistake  is  sufficiently  plain.  As  hereto- 
foro  stated,  the  philosophy  of  morals  was  a  teakd  subject.  It  was 
not  known  that  there  existed  in  the  human  brain  moral  organs,  as 
■unceptible  of  cultivation  and  improvement  as  any  other  portion  of 
living  organised  matter.  And,  in  a  particular  manner,  it  was 
neither  known,  nor  even  suspected,  that  those  organs  were  so  many 
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•pectalities  in  exitteoce  and  susceptibility,  action  and  influence,  and 
must  be  disciplined  and  strengthened,  each  in  its  own  way,  else  no 
improvement  in  morals  could  be  effected.  But  those  great  truths 
being  now  disclosed,  by  the  labours  of  phrenologists,  the  obstacles  to 
moral  education,  as  a  distinct  and  independent  branch  of  disciplioe, 
are  for  ever  removed ;  and  there  is  reason  to  hope,  that  that  form  of 
instruction,  so  inflnitely  important  to  general  order  and  prosperity, 
as  well  as  to  individual  happiness,  will  go  on  hereafter,  pari  pastu^ 
with  other  modes  of  improving  the  condition  of  our  race.  And  thus, 
in  ages  to  come,  when  the  world  shall  be  comparatively  a  moral 
paradise  J  (and  our  hope  of  such  an  event,  not  to  say  our  belief  in  it, 
nothing  can  extinguish,)  will  mankind  be  indebted  for  much  of  their 
knowledge  and  splendour,  and  still  more  of  their  virtue  and  felicity, 
to  the  genius,  and  industry,  and  perseverance  of  Gall. 

In  lecture  eighth,  on  "  The  origin  of  society — of  different  occupa* 
tionSf  and  cf  gradations  in  rank  ;"  ninth,  '*  On  the  past^  present^  amd 
prospective  conditions  of  society;'*^  tenth,  ^^  The  consideration  of 
the  present  and  prospective  condition  of  society  continued  ;^^  and 
eleventh,  ''  The  consideration  of  the  prospective  condition  of  soeieiy 
continued;*^  in  these  lectures,  the  knowledge  and  ability  displayed 
by  Mr.  Combe  suffer  no  abatement.  He  continues  equal  to  himself 
and  his  subject,  and  not  inferior  to  the  end  to  Ite  attained,  as  we 
flatter  ourselves  the  issue  will  ultimately  prove.  His  remarks  on  the 
origin  of  society,  in  particular,  are  peculiarly  happy.  After  a  con- 
elusive  refutation  of  the  views  of  certain  other  writers  on  the  ques* 
tion,  he  thus  expresses  himself: — 

'*  What  solution,  then,"  (of  the  origin  of  society,)  "does  phreno- 
logy ofler?  It  shows  that  man  possesses  mental  faculties  endowed 
with  spontaneous  activity,  which  give  rise  to  many  desires  equally 
definite  with  the  appetite  for  food.  Among  these  faculties  are 
several  which  act  as  social  instincts,  and  from  the  spontaneous 
activity  of  these,  society  has  obviously  proceeded.  The  phrenolo- 
gist, then,  follows  in  the  same  track  with  Lord  Kames;  but  the 
advantage  which  he  possesses  over  his  lordship,  consists  in  the  supe- 
rior precision  with  which,  by  means  of  studying  the  organs  of  the 
mind,  he  has  ascertained  the  faculties  which  are  really  primitive, 
with  their  functions  and  spheres  of  action ;  and  also,  the  efiects  of 
diflerences  in  the  relative  size  of  the  organs  in  diflerent  individuals. 

**From  the  three  faculties  of  Amativeness,  Philoprogenitiveness, 
and  Adhesiveness,  the  matrimonial  compact,  as  formerly  shown, 
derives  its  origin.  Adhesiveness  has  a  yet  wider  sphere  of  action  : 
it  is  the  gregarious  instinct,  or  propensity  to  congregate ;  it  desires 
the  society   of  our  fellow«men  generally.     Hence,  its  existence 
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demoDslrateB  that  the  Creator  intended  us  to  livo  in  the  aoeial  state. 
Tlie  nature  and  objects  of  other  faculties  I>eaide8  Adhesiveness,  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Neither  Buuevolence,  which  delights  in 
uoiversal  happiness, — nor  Lovo  of  Approbation,  whose  gratiGcation 
is  the  applause  and  good  opinion  of  others, — nor  Veneration,  which 
gives  a  tendency  to  respect  and  yield  obedience  to  superiors, — nor 
Conscientiousness,  which  holds  the  balance  wherein  the  rights  of 
competing  parties  are  weighed, — has  full  scope,  and  a  sufficiently 
wide  sphere  of  action,  except  in  general  society :  the  domestic  circle 
is  too  contracted  for  the  purpose. 

**  The  faculty  of  Conscientiousness,  in  particular,  seems  necems- 
rily  to  imply  the  existence  of  the  individual  in  the  social  state.  To 
give  rise  to  the  exercise  of  justice,  and  the  fulfilment  of  duty,  there 
must  necessarily  be  two  parties — the  one  to  perform,  and  the  other 
to  receive.  Conscientiousness  would  be  as  little  useful  to  a  solitary 
human  being,  as  speech  to  a  hermit;  while  oven  in  the  domestic 
circle,  the  faculties  of  Benevolence,  Philoprogenitiveness,  and  Vene« 
ration,  are  more  directly  called  into  play  than  it.  The  head  of  the 
family  bestows  through  afiectioo  and  bounty ;  the  dependents  receive 
with  gratitpde  and  respect ;  and  the  feeling  of  duty,  on  the  imrt  of 
either,  rarely  mingles  its  influence,  when  these  other  and  more  direct 
principles  play  with  great  and  spontaneous  energy.  The  sphere  in 
which  Conscientiousness  is  most  directly  exercised,  is  that  in  which 
the  interests  and  inclinations  of  equals  come  into  competition.  Con* 
■cientiousness,  aided  by  intellect,  then  determines  the  rights  of  each, 
and  inspires  them  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  their  dvty  to  do  so  much, 
and  to  demand  no  more.  Phrenology  enables  us  to  prove  that  Con- 
leientiousness  is  not  a  factitious  sentiment,  reared  up  in  society,  as 
many  moral  philosophers  and  metaphysicians  have  taught,  but  a 
primitive  power,  having  its  specific  organ.  This  fact  is  essential  to 
my  argument ;  and  in  my  lectures  on  phrenology,  I  have  exhibited 
the  evidence  by  which  it  is  established.  I  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary here  to  revert  to  it. 

**The  adaptation  of  the  intellectual  faculties  to  society,  is  equally 
coospicuoits.  The  faculty  of  Language  implies  the  presence  of 
intelligent  beings,  with  whom  we  may  communicate  by  speech. 
The  faculties  of  Causality  and  Comparison,  which  are  the  fountains 
of  reasoning,  imply  our  coexistence  with  other  intellectual  beings, 
with  whose  perceptions  and  experience  we  may  compare  our  own. 
Without  combination,  what  advance  could  be  made  in  science,  arts, 
or  manufiBu^tures?  As  food  is  related  to  hunger,  and  light  to  the 
•erne  of  vision,  so  is  society  adapted  to  the  social  faculties  of  man. 
Tho  presence^ of  human  beings  is  indispensable  to  the  gratification 
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and  excitement  of  our  mental  powera  in  ^neral.  What  a  void  and 
craving  is  experienced  by  those  who  are  cut  off  from  communication 
with  their  fellows !  Persons  who  have  been  placed  in  remote  and 
solitary  stations  on  the  confines  of  civilisation,  have  uniformly  be- 
come dull  in  intellect,  shy,  unsocial,  and  unhappy.  The  most 
atrocious  criminals,  when  placed  in  solitary  confinement,  without 
work,  lose  their  ferocity,  feel  subdued,  and  speedily  lose  their  health 
and  vigour.  The  cause  is,  that  the  stimulus  yielded  to  the  Social 
faculties  by  the  presence  of  their  fellow-men,  is  wanting.  In  some 
of  the  American  prisons,  solitary  confinement,  with  labour,  has  been 
tried,  and  it  has  been  found  to  subdue  the  mind,  without  impairing 
the  health ;  the  mind  finding  excitement  in  the  work  performed.  In 
other  prisons,  criminals  have  been  compelled  to  work  in  silence,  and 
without  communication  with  each  other,  but  in  society.  They  are 
locked  up  in  solitary  cells  during  night,  and  in  the  morning  are 
marched,  in  solemn  silence,  into  a  great  work-shop,  where  they  see 
each  other,  but  in  which  no  interchange  of  word,  look,  or  sentiment 
is  permitted.  The  presence  of  their  fellow-creatures  sustains  the 
social  faculties,  and  despondency  is  not  induced.  The  restraint  pro- 
duces a  softening  of  the  feelings  to  a  certain  extent,  which  predis- 
poses the  mind  to  receive  moral  impressions;  while  sufficient  stimulus 
is,  at  the  same  time,  afllbrded  to  the  social  sentiments  to  ward  off  too 
great  a  depression,  amounting  to  disease." 

The  following  observations,  by  our  author,  on  the  progress  of 
society  from  stage  to  stage,  from  the  lowest  toward  the  highest 
pitch  of  improvement  in  it,  are  in  like  manner  sound,  interesting, 
and  instructive. 

'*The  most  authentic  histories  agree  in  describing  men,  in  their 
earliest  condition,  as  savages,  wandering  amidst  wide-spreading 
forests,  or  over  extensive  savannas,  clothed  in  the  skins  of  animals, 
and  drawing  their  chief  subsistence  from  the  chase.  This  is  clearly 
the  outward  manifestation  of  feeble  intellect  and  Const  met  iveness,  of 
dormant  Ideality,  very  weak  moral  sentiments,  but  active  propen- 
sities. The  skulls  of  savage  nations  present  indications  of  a  corre- 
sponding developement  of  brain.  In  this  condition  there  is  little  dis- 
tinction of  rank,  except  the  superiority  conferred  on  individuals  1^ 
age,  energy,  or  courage ;  and  there  is  no  division  of  labour,  or  diver- 
sity of  employment,  except  that  almost  all  painful  and  laborious 
duties  are  imposed  on  the  women.  All  stand  so  near  the  bottom  of 
the  scale,  that  there  is  yet  scarcely  place  for  social  distinctions. 

*'  In  the  next  stage,  we  find  men  congregated  into  tribes,  possessed 
of  cattle,  and  assuming  the  aspect  of  a  community,  although  still 
migratory  in  their  haUts.     This  state  implies  the  powessioo  qt 
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implements  and  utensils,  fabricated  by  means  of  ingenuity  and 
industry  ;  also,  a  wider  range  of  social  attachment ;  and  so  much  of 
moral  principle  as  to  prompt  individuals  to  respect  the  property,  at 
least,  of  each  other  in  their  own  tribe.  This  is  the  pastoral  condi- 
tion, and  it  proclaims  an  advance  in  the  developement  of  intellect, 
Const ructiveness.  Adhesiveness,  and  the  moral  sentiments.  In  this 
stage,  however,  of  the  social  progress,  there  is  still  a  very  imperfect 
maoifestation  of  the  higher  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  Neigh- 
bouring tribes  are  feared  and  hated ;  Acquisitiveness,  unenlightened 
by  intellect,  and  undirected  by  morality,  desires  to  acquire  wealth 
by  plunder,  rather  than  by  industry ;  and  the  intellectual  faculties 
have  not  yet  compiehended  the  advantages  of  manufactures  and  of 
commerce.  In  this  stage,  men  regard  neighbouring  tribes  as  their 
natural  enemies — make  war  on  them,  spoil  their  substance,  murder 
their  males,  and  carry  their  females  and  children  into  captivity. 
They  conceive  that  they  crown  themselves  with  glory  by  these 
achievements. 

"  In  such  a  state  of  society,  it  is  obvious  that  those  individuals 
who  possess,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  qualities  most  useful  to  the 
community,  and  most  esteemed  according  to  their  standard  of  virtue, 
will  be  advanced  to  the  highest  rank,  with  all  its  attendant  advan- 
tages and  honours.  Accordingly,  in  such  a  condition,  great  physical 
strength,  a  large  brain,  and  active  temperament,  with  predominating 
Combativeness,  Dost  ructiveness.  Self-esteem,  Love  of  Approbation, 
and  Firmness,  will  carry  an  individual  to  the  rank  of  a  chief  or 
leader  of  his  countrymen,  with  a  very  limited  portion  of  morality 
and  reflecting  intellect. 

"  The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  mankind,  is  the  agricultural 
condition;  and  this  implies  a  still  higher  evolution  of  intellect  and 
moral  sentiment.  To  sow  in  spring  with  a  view  of  reaping  in 
autumn,  requires  not  only  economy  and  prudence  in  preserving 
stores  and  stock,  and  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  fabricating  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  but  a  stretch  of  reflection  embracing  the  whole 
intermediate  period,  and  a  subjugation  of  the  impatient  animal  pro- 
pensities to  the  intellectual  powers.  To  ensure  to  him  who  sows, 
that  he  shall  also  reap,  requires  a  general  combination  in  defence  of 
property,  and  a  practical  acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  justice, 
which  indicate  decided  activity  in  the  moral  sentiments.  Accord- 
ingly, we  discover  that  the  brains  of  nations  in  this  state  are  more 
highly  developed,  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  regions,  than  those  of 
tribes  who  are  still  savage. 

-  **  In  order  to  roach  the  highest  rank  in  this  stage  of  society,  indi- 
dividuals  must  possess  a  greater  endowment  of  reflecting  intellect 
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and  moral  seDtiinent,  id  proportion  to  their  aoioial  propenmtiof,  thao 
were  necessary  to  attain  supremacy  in  the  pastoral  state. 

**  When  nations  become  commercial,  and  devote  themselves  to 
manufactures,  their  pursuits  demand  the  activity  of  still  higher 
faculties,  together  with  extensive  knowledge  of  natural  objects,  their 
relations  and  qualities.  In  this  condition,  we  perceive  arts  and 
sciences  extensively  cultivated ;  processes  of  nuinufacture  of  great 
complexity,  and  extending  over  a  long  period  of  time,  successfully 
conducted ;  extensive  transactions  between  individuals,  living  often 
in  difierent  hemispheres,  and  who  probably  never  saw  each  other 
personally,  carried  on  with  regularity,  integrity,  and  despatch ;  laws 
devised,  regulating  the  rights  and  duties  of  individuals  engaged  in 
the  most  complicated  transactions,*  and  the  whole  of  this  machinery 
moving  with  a  smoothness  and  regularity  which  are  truly  admirable. 
Such  a  scene  is  a  high  manifestation  of  morel  and  iniellectual 
power;  and  man,  contemplated  in  this  condition,  appears,  for  the 
first  time,  really  like  a  rational  being.  Phrenology  shows  that  the 
organs  of  the  superior  faculties  develope  themselves  more  fully  in 
proportion  to  the  advances  of  civilisation,  and  that  they  are,  defado^ 
largest  in  the  most  moral  and  enlightened  nations." 

To  another  quotation,  which  we  deem  also  both  interesting  and 
curious,  we  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

*'  It  is  now  time,  however,  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the 
main  subject  of  the  present  lecture — the  question,  whether  the 
•human  faculties,  and  their  relations  to  external  objects,  admit  of 
man  ascending  in  the  scale  of  morality,  intelligence,  and  religion,  to 
that  state  in  which  the  evils  of  individual  competition  shall  be 
obviated,  and  full  .scopo  be  afforded  for  the  actual  supremacy  of  the 
highest  powers. 

<*  On  contemplating  man^s  endowments  in  a  general  point  of  view, 
nothing  would  appear  more  simple  and  easy  than  practically  to 
realise  the  general  and  permanent  supremacy  of  the  moral  powers. 
We  have  seen  that  aptitude  for  labour  is  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Creator,  so  that  if  he  were  enlightened  in  regard  to  his  own  consti- 
tution and  the  sources  of  his  own  welfare,  he  would  desire  to  labour 
for  his  own  gratification,  even  independently  of  the  reward  in  the 
form  of  food,  raiment,  and  physical  abundance,  which  it  is  the 
means  of  procuring.  Again, — the  earth  and  the  external  world  gone- 
rally  are  created  with  an  admirable  adaptation  to  his  bodily  and 
mental  powers,  so  as  to  recompense  him,  by  immense  rewards,  for  m 
very  moderate  extent  of  exertion  in  applying  them  to  his  own  advan- 
tage. Further, — man  has  been  endowed  with  inventive  and  co-opera- 
tive faculties,  which  confer  on  him  a  vast  ingenuity,  and  render 
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capable  of  impreiMng,  not  only  the  inferior  aninnale,  but  fire,  air,  and 
water>  into  his  service  as  labourers*  And  finally,  he  has  received 
organs  of  Benevolence,  prompting  him  to  love  all  sentient  beings, 
and  to  delight  in  their  happiness;  organs  of  Conscientiousness, 
desiring  to  see  universal  justice  reign;  organs  of  Idealityi  which 
aspire  aAer  universal  perfection  and  loveliness;  with  organs  of 
Veneration,  Wonder,  and  Hope,  leading  him  to  desire  communion 
with  God,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  contemplation  of  all  that  is  pure, 
exalted,  and  beneficent. 

**  With  such  a  constitution,  and  placed  in  such  circumstances,  the 
wonder  is  that  he  has  wandered  in  error  and  misery  so  long.  The 
explanation  is  rendered  clear  by  phrenology.  In  addition  to  these 
high  moral  and  intellectual  endowments,  man  possesses  animal  pro- 
pensities, which  are  blind,  selfish  instincts.  They  are  necessary  for 
bis  sustenance,  and  their  organs  are  the  largest,  most  active,  and 
earliest  developed  in  his  brain.  They  are  extremely  prone  to  pro- 
duce evil,  until  they  are  enlightened  and  directed  by  his  moral  and 
intellectual  powers. 

**  Man's  ignorance  of  himself  and  of  external  nature,  and  his  con- 
sequent inexperience  of  the  attainments  which  be  is  capable  of 
reaching,  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  causes  of  his  past  errors ; 
and  the  following,  among  other  reasons,  authorise  us  to  hope  for 
better  things  hereafter.  His  propensities,  although  strong,  are  felt 
by  all  to  be  the  inferior  powers  in  dignity  and  authority.  There  is, 
therefore,  in  man  a  natural  longing  for  the  realisation  of  a  more  per«> 
foot  social  condition  than  any  hitherto  exhibited,  in  which  justice  and 
benevolence  shall  prevail.  Plato's  '  republic'  is  the  most  ancient 
example  of  this  desire  of  a  perfect  social  state ;  and  in  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  an  attempt  to  realise  it,  by  possessing  all  things  in 
common,  was  made  by  the  Christians.  It  is  aimed  at,  also,  by  the 
•ociety  of  Friends,  by  the  Harmonites  of  North  America,  and  by 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Owen  in  Britain.  Plato's  republic  and  Sir 
Thomas  More's  Utopia,  which  was  a  similar  scheme,  were  purely 
speculative,  and  have  never  been  tried.  The  word  *  Utopian,'  indeed, 
is  usually  applied  to  all  schemes  too  perfect  and  beautiful  to  admit  of 
being  reduced  to  practice.  The  primitive  Christians  did  not  form 
themselves  into  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  producing  wealth ; 
•o  far  as  we  are  aware,  they  merely  contributed  their  actual  posses- 
sions, and  then  gave  themselves  up  to  religious  duties ;  and  as  their 
■tores  were  soon  consumed,  the  practice  ceased." 

Lecture  fourteenth,  *^  On  the  dvty  of  society  in  regard  to  criminal 
iegulation  and  prison  diicipline^^^  contains  also  a  large  amount  of 
natter  immediately  applicable  to  practice,  and  is  highly  uaefol. 
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Whether  this  lecture  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  humanity 
and  bene?olence,  to  human  right,  to  morals,  to  religion,  or  to  the 
good  of  society,  in  other  points  of  view,  it  embraces  considerations 
peculiarly  important.  It  involves,  among  other  things,  the  great 
and  momentous  question  of  the  right  of  the  community  to  take  away 
the  life  of  an  ofiender,  when  in  the  capacity  of  a  prisoner,  and  dis- 
armed of  the  power  to  do  further  mischief.  And  although  we  are 
not  disposed  to  deny  that  right,  under  given  circumstances,  and 
when  exercised  with  discretion,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
it  is  very  often  most  wantonly  and  unnecessarily,  injudiciou»ly  and 
culpably  executed.  In  truth,  it  should  never  be  executed,  except  it 
be  demanded  by  the  exigency  of  the  occasion,  and  the  welfare  of 
society,  much  more  imperatively  than  it  is  in  one  case  in  scores — - 
perhaps  even  in  hundreds — in  which  it  is  practised. 

In  a  civilised  and  Christianised  country,  the  punishment  (if  so  it 
should  be  styled)  inflicted  on  ofienders  should  have  two  objects  in 
view,  and  no  more — indeed,  in  a  really  Christianised  country,  it  can 
have  no  more.  And  these  are — the  reformation  of  the  culprits^  and 
the  protection  of  society  from  their  vices  and  crimes*  Punishment  in 
the  abstract — that,  wo  mean,  which  is  inflicted  merely  to  agonise 
and  take  away  life — is  bootless  and  inhuman  vengeance,  the  fruit  of 
the  relics  of  unmitigated  savagism.  Instead  of  being  dictated  Or 
approved  by  any  one  of  our  higher  faculties  of  the  mind,  it  is  the 
product  of  our  darkest  and  least  amiable  (not  to  say  our  most  repul- 
sive) propensity,  in  a  state  of  excitement,  excessive  and  unjustiflable, 
and  disavowed  and  condemned,  as  well  by  civilisation  and  morality 
as  by  the  Christian  religion,  in  both  letter  and  spit  it. 

Felons  of  every  description  and  grade,  but  especially  those  of  a 
deep  dye,  whose  propensities  to  vice  are  ungovernably  strong,  are, 
strictly  speaking,  moral  patients^  (persons,  we  mean,  aflHicted  with 
moral  maladies,)  their  minds  being  very  badly  balanced,  if  not* 
actually  deranged,  whose  treatment  by  the  community,  originating 
in  benevolence  and  justice,  and  directed  by  intellect,  should  be 
humane,  beneficent,  and  wise,  its  only  object  being  to  reform  the 
oflbnders,  and  to  protect  from  their  vices  the  interests  of  individuals, 
as  well  as  of  the  public.  Culprits  of  this  description  are  fit  subjects, 
not  Gsr  transportation,  the  tread-mill,  or  the  gibbet,  but  for  a  hospital 
of  reform,  founded  on  principles  of  enlightened  policy,  and  superin- 
tended by  oflicers,  versed  in  all  forms  of  mental  derangement,  and 
skilful  in  their  treatment. 

Such  are  the  views  of  Mr.  Combe  on  this  subject.  Toward 
penitentiaries  of  reform,  therefore,  he  is  earnestly  favourable,  and 
has  made  in  relation  to  their  principles  and  administration  many 
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very  judicious  and  excellent  remarks.  And  all  those  remarks,  with 
the  suggestions  that  accompany  them^.  are  founded  in  phrenology. 
Public  penitentiaries  he  regards  as  so  many  moral  schools,  in  which 
the  pupils,  in  addition  to  the  requisite  aniount  and  kind  of  book 
knowledge,  and  of  that  derived  from  personal  instruction,  learn 
trades,  or  acquire  other  modes  and  means  of  future  subsistence, 
become  versed  and  confirmed  in  habits  of  incfustry,  and,  above  all, 
iu  which  they  are  to  be  disciplined  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
▼irtue.  These  are  all  so  many  processes  of  moral  training  and 
reform,  powerful  in  their  influence  when  conducted  with  judgment 
and  skill,  and  pursued  with  the  steadiness  and  perseverance  which 
occasions  demand.  As  repects  the  general  mode  of  executing  these 
processes,  Mr.  Combe  makes  the  following  instructive  observations. 

*'  Our  object  in  criminal  legislation  may  be  at  once  to  protect 
society  by  example,  and  to  reform  the  ofibnders  themselves.  This 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  real  and  legitimate  object  of  the  criminal 
law  in  a  Christian  country,  and  the  question  arises,  how  may  it 
best  be  attained  ? 

**  A  condemned  criminal  is  necessarily  an  individual  who  has  been 
convicted  of  abusing  his  animal  propensities,  and  thereby  inflicting 
evil  on  society.  He  has  proved  by  his  conduct,  that  his  moral  and 
intellectual  powers  do  not  possess  sufiicient  energy,  in  all  circum- 
stances, to  restrain  his  propensities.  Restraint,  therefore,  must  be 
supplied  by  external  means;  in  other  words,  he  must,  both  for  his 
own  sake  and  fur  that  of  society,  be  taken  possession  of,  and  pre- 
vented from  doing  mischief;  he  must  be  confined.  Now,  this  first 
step  of  discipline  itself  aflbrds  a  strong  inducement  to  waverers  to 
avoid  crime ;  because,  to  the  idle  and  dissolute,  the  lovers  of  ease 
and  pleasure,  confinement  is  a  sore  evil — one  which  they  dread 
more  than  a  severe,  but  shorter  infliction  of  pain.  This  measure  is 
recommended,  therefore,  by  three  important  considerations:  that  it 
serves  to  protect  society,  to  reform  the  criminal,  and  to  deter  other 
men  from  oflending. 

**  The  next  question  is,  how  should  the  criminal  be  treated  under 
confinement?  The  moment  we  understand  his  mental  constitution  and 
eondition,  the  answer  becomes  obvious.  Our  object  is  to  abate  the 
activity  of  his  animal  propensities,  and  to  increase  the  activity  and 
energy  of  his  moral  arid  intellectual  faculties.  The  first  step  in  allay- 
ing the  activity  of  the  propensities,  is  to  withdraw  every  object  and 
communication  that  tends  to  excite  them.  The  most  powerfully 
exciting  causes  to*  crime,  are  idleness,  intoxication,  and  the  society 
of  immoral  associates.  In  our  British  jails,  criminals  in  general  are 
mterly  idle;  they  are  crowded  together,  and  live  habitually  in  the 
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society  of  each  other;  intoxication  being  the  only  stimulus  that  m 
withdrawn.  If  I  wished  to  invent  a  school  or  college  for  training 
men  to  become  habitual  criminals,  I  could  not  imagine  an  institution 
more  perfect  for  the  purpose  than  one  of  our  jails.  Men,  and  often 
boys,  in  whom  the  propensities  are  naturally  strong,  are  left  in  com- 
plete idleness,  so  that  their  strongest  and  lowest  faculties  may  enjoy 
ample  leisure  to  luxuriate ;  and  they  are  placed  in  each  other'iB 
society,  so  that  their  polluted  minds  may  moro  eflectually  avail 
themselves  of  their  leisure  in  communicating  their  experience  to 
each  other,  and  cultivating,  by  example  and  precept,  the  propensities 
into  increased  energy,  and  more  extensive  activity.  The  proper 
treatment  would  be  to  separate  them,  as  much  as  possiblcj  from  each 
other ;  and  while  they  are  in  each  other's  society,  to  prevent  them, 
by  the  most  vigilant  superintendence,  from  communicating  immoral 
'ideas  and  impressions  to  each  other's  minds.  In  the  next  place, 
they  should  be  all  regularly  employed ;  because  nothing  tends  more 
directly  to  subdue  the  inordinate  activity  of  the  animal  propensities 
than  labour.  It  oci^upies  the  mind,  and  physiologically  it  drains  off, 
by  the  muscles,  the  nervous  energy  from  the  brain,  which,  in  the 
case  of  criminals,  is  the  grand  stimulus  to  their  large  animal  organs. 
The  greater  the  number  of  the  higher  faculties  that  the  labour  can 
be  made  to  stimulate,  the  more  beneficial  it  will  be.  Mounting  the 
steps  of  a  treadmill  exercises  merely  the  muscles,  and  acts  on  the 
mind  by  exhausting  the  nervous  energy  and  producing  the  feeling  of 
fatigue.  It  does  not  excite  a  single  moral  or  intellectual  faculty. 
Working  as  a  weaver  or  shoemaker,  would  employ  more  of  the 
intellectual  powers;  the  occupations  of  a  carpenter  or  blacksmith 
are  still  more  ingenious;  while  that  of  a  machine  maker  stands 
higher  still  in  the  scale  of  mental  requirement.  Many  criminals  are 
so  deficient  in  intellect,  that  they  are  not  capable  of  engaging  in 
ingenious  employments;  but  my  proposition  is,  that  wherever  they 
do  enjoy  intellectual  talents,  the  more  effectually  it  is  drawn  out, 
cultivated,  and  applied  to  useful  purposes,  the  more  will  their  powers 
of  self-guidance  and  control  be  increased. 

"  Supposing  the  quiescence  of  the  animal  propensities  to  be 
secured  by  restraint  and  by  labour,  the  next  object  ^obviously  is,  to 
impart  vigour  to  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  so  that  they 
may  be  rendered  capable  of  mingling  with  society  at  a  future  period, 
without  relapsing  into  crime.  The  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
can  be  cultivated  only  by  addressing  to  them  their  natural  objects, 
and  exercising  them  in  their  legitimate  fields.  If  any  relative  of 
ours  possessed  an  average  developement  of  the  bones  and  muscles  of 
the  legs,  yet  bad,  through  sheer  indolence,  lost  the  useiof  them,  and 
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become  incapable  of  walking,  should  we  act  wisely,  with  a  view  to 
hit  recovery,  by  fixing  him  into  an  arm-chair,  from  which  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  rise?  Yet,  when  we  lock  up  criminals  in 
prisons,  amidst  beings  who  never  give  expression  to  a  moral  emotion 
*  without  its  becoming  a  subject  of  ridicule ;  when  we  exclude  from 
their  society  all  moral  and  intelligent  men  calculated  to  rouse  and 
exercise  their  higher  faculties;  and  when  we  provide  no  efficient 
means  for  their  instruction,  we  do  in  fact  as  efiectually  deprive  all 
their  superior  powers  of  the  means  of  exercise  and  improvement,  as 
we  would  do  the  patient  with  feeble  legs,  by  pinioning  him  down 
into  a  chair.  All  this  must  be  reversed.  Effectual  means  must  be 
provided  for  instructing  criminals  in  moral  and  intellectual  duty,  and 
for  exercising  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  This  can  be 
done  only  by  greatly  increasing  the  number  of  higher  minds  that 
bold  communion  with  them ;  and  by  encouraging  them  to  read  and 
exercise  all  their  best  powers  in  every  practicable  manner.  The 
influence  of  visiters  in  jails,  in  ameliorating  the  character  of  crimi- 
nals, is  explicable  on  such  grounds.  The  individuals  who  undertake 
this  duty,  are,  in  general,  prompted  to  it  by  the  vivacity  of  their 
own  moral  feelings;  and  the  manifestation  of  them  towards  the 
criminals,  excites  the  corresponding  faculties  in  them  into  action. 
On  the  same  principle  on  which  the  presence  of  profligate  associates 
cultivates  and  strengthens  the  propensities,  does  the  society  of 
virtuous  men  excite  and  strengthen  to  moral  and  intellectual  powers. 
*'  By  this  treatment,  the  offender  would  be  restored  to  society  with 
his  inferior  feelings  tamed,  his  higher  powers  invigorated,  his  under- 
standing  enlightened,  and  his  whole  mind  and  body  trained  to  indus- 
Irious  habits.  If  this  should  not  afford  society  a  more  effectual  pro- 
tection against  his  future  crimes,  and  be  more  in  consonance  with 
the  dictates  of  Christianity,  than  our  present  treatment,  I  stand  con- 
demned as  a  vain  theorist ;  but  if  it  would  have  these  blessed  effects, 
I  humbly  entreat  of  you  to  assist  me  in  subduing  that  spirit  of  igno- 
rance and  dogmatism  which  represents  these  views  as  dangerous  to 
religion  and  injurious  to  society,  and  presents  every  obstacle  to  their 
practical  adoption." 

In  a  foot-note  to  page  329,  our  author  observes  :— 
"  While  these  remarks  are  passing  through  the  press,  I  have  seen 
an  excellent  work,  entitled  *The  Philosophy  of  Human  Life,'  by 
Amos  Dean,  professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Albany 
Medical  College ;  on  page  158  of  which,  there  is  a  statement  of 
improvements  on  prison  discipline,  suggested  by  the  late  Edward 
Livingston,  which  coincide  very  closely  with  the  views  expressed  on 
pages  326  and  327  of  this  work«     I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Livingston's 
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OWD  remarks ;  *but  I  am  giatifiad  to  find  that  Mr.  DeaD,  in  hia  able 
and  instructive  work,  advocates  principles  similar  to  those  in  the 
text." 

On  that  note  we  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Livingston's 
*'  statement  of  improvements  on  prison  discipline/'  here  alluded  to, 
were  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  tho  late  Roberts  Vaux,  Esq. 
and  dated,  we  think,  in  1829  or  1829.  But  whatever  might  have 
been  the  date  of  the  letter,  a  commentary  on  it,  of  considerable 
length,  was  written  and  published  in  Philadelphia,  in  pamphlet  form, 
by  Dr.  Caldwell,  in  1U29.  Of  this  pamphlet,  which  was  aAerwards 
republished  entire,  with  commendatory  remarks,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Phrenological  Journal,  the  title  was,  **New  Vibws  of  Penitentiary 
Discipline  and  Moral  Reform."  The  opposition  and  denuncia- 
tion of  phrenology  were  fierce  and  loud,  at  the  time,  in  most  parts  of 
the  United  States ;  and  even  in  Philadelphia,  the  most  distinguished 
seat  of  science  in  the  western  world,  the  knights  of  the  pen,  the 
press,  and  the  pulpit,  withheld  not  their  succour  from  the  merciloM 
crusade.  By  some  of  those  noisy  declaiiners  and  trashy  writers, 
who  mistook  zeal  for  talent,  and  racket  for  reason,  a  belief  in 
phrenology  was  denounced  with  as  much  wrath  and  bitterness,  as  if 
it  had  been  one  of  the  elements  of  the  unpardonable  sin. 

Owing  to  this  condition  of  things,  the  pamphlet  of  ^*New  Views," 
though  it  did  not  fall  altogether  dead  from  the  press,  attracted  in  inis 
country  but  little  notice.  In  Europe,  especially  in  Great  Bn.  .m, 
and  by  many  of  the  savans  of  France,  it  was  received  into  much 
higher  favour,  and  treated  with  more  consideration  and  respect.  In 
looking  through  that  pamphlet,  we  find  in  it  very  many  passages, 
strikingly  analogous,  in  matter  and  thought,  to  much  that  Mr. 
Combe  has  embodied  in  the  volume  before  us.  In  confirmation  of 
this,  we  submit  to  our  readers  the  following  extracts  from  the 
'*New  Views,"  and  could  with  perfect  ease  quadruple  their  number 
and  amount,  to  the  same  efiect. 

*' Culprits  are  but  perverse  and  wicked  children;  and  the  more 
deeply  and  exclusively  you  punish  and  disgrace  them,  you  harden 
them  the  more,  and  render  them  the  worse.  Many  a  froward  and 
stubborn  boy  is  driven,  by  harsh  treatment,  into  vice  and  ruin,  who, 
by  mild  and  judicious  training,  might  have  been  bred  up  to  industry, 
usefulness,  and  honour.  In  like  manner,  the  harshness  and  cruelty 
of  an  under-keeper,  himself  even  lingering  on  the  borders  of  crime, 
and  awaiting  but  a  slight  temptation,  and  a  suitable  opportunity,  for 
the  actual  commission  of  it,  may  confirm  in  the  convict  vicious  pro- 
pensities, which,  by  proper  discipline,  might  have  been  thoroughly 
corrected,  and  rendered  subservient  to  virtuous  purposes. 
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*'  In  saying  that  the  moral  and  religious  instruetors  of  criminals 
should  bo  themselves  moral  and  religious,  we  shall  probably  be 
regarded  as  uttering  one  of  the  tritest  of  truisms.  But  we  intend, 
by  the  position,  more,  perhaps,  than  is  at  first  apprehended.  Oor 
moaning  is,  that  the  teachers  should  be  corutitui%<mally  moral  and 
religious ;  that  both  the  moral  and  reflective  compartments  of  their 
brains,  but  especially  the  former,  should  be  fully  developed. 

'*  That  this  opinion  \8  both  true  and  important,  can  be  shown,  if 
we  mistake  not,  on  well  settled  principles;  and  we  know,  from  obser- 
vation, that,  in  analogous  cases,  experience  has  confirmed  it. 

'*  It  is  a  law  of  nature,  as  immutable  as  the  pointing  of  the  needle 
to  the  pole,  or  the  lapse  of  water  down  an  inclined  plane,  that  the 
language  and  true  expression  of  any  organ  or  compartment  of  the 
brain,  in  one  individual,  excite  to  action  the  corresponding  organ  or 
compartment  in  another.  This  is  the  natural  and  only  ground  of  the 
influence  of  eloquence ;  and  the  true  reason  why  the  passions  are 
contagious. 

'*One  individual  addresses  another  in  the  words  and  tones  and 
gesticulations  of  anger;  or,  to  speak  phrenologically,  in  the  language 
and  manner  of  Combativeness.  The  consequence  is  known  to  every 
one,  and  is  felt  to  be  natural.  The  same  organ  is  excited  in  the 
individual  addressed,  and  he  replies  in  the  same  style.  Ffom  artifi- 
cial speech  and  empty  gesture,  the  parties  proceed  to  blows,  which 
constitute  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  natural  language  of  the  irri- 
tated organ ;  its  ultima  ratio,  in  common  men,  as  an  appeal  to  arms 
is  in  the  case  of  monarchs." 

«<Does  one  man  wish  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  another?  he 
mildly  accosts  him  in  the  language  of  Adhesiveness,  and  thus  excites 
a  kindred  organ.  And  when  a  lover  strives  to  propitiate  his  mistress 
and  gain  her  favours,  he  approaches  and  addresses  her  in  the  8of\ 
language  and  winning  manner  of  the  associated  organs  of  Amative- 
ness  and  Adhesiveness.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  what  the  poets 
denominate  the  sympathy  of  souls ;  the  condition  of  an  organ  natu- 
rally and  forcibly  expressed,  by  looks,  words,  or  actions,  or  by  all  of 
them,  in  one  person,  producing  a  similar  condition  of  tho  same  organ 
in  another. 

"  In  further  illustration  of  our  principle,  let  us  suppose  a  lover  to 
address  his  mistress  in  the  language  and  manner  of  Combativeness, 
or  an  individual,  intent  on  gaining  the  confidence  of  another,  to 
approach  him  with  a  naked  dagi;er,  and  the  menace  of  Destructive- 
DOSS.  Would  either  succeed  in  his  meditated  object?  We  know  he 
would  not.  On  the  contrary,  the  former  would  render  himself  an 
object  of  resentment  and  dislike,  and  the  latter  would  become  the 
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•abject  of  a  reciprocated  aaeault,  and  perhaps  of  a  mortal  injury. 
In  phrenological  terms,  each  would  be  met  and  answered  by  the 
origan  corresponding  to  that  whose  language  and  manner  he  had 
mistakenly  assumed. 

"  Nor  does  this  rule  apply  less  forcibly  to  the  moral  organs,  than 
to  those  of  the  other  compartments  of  the  brain.  The  very  aspect 
of  an  educated  individual  with  a  large  developement  of  morality  and 
reflection,  his  forehead  elevated  and  broad,  and  the  top  of  his  head 
loAy  and  well  arched,  accompanied  by  the  impressive  and  command- 
ing air  and  manner  that  never  fail  to  attend  them,  exerts  over 
beholders  a  moral  influence.  Vice  and  impiety  shrink  from  his 
approach,  and  no  profane  or  unbecoming  language  is  heard,  nor 
vulgar  indecencies  practised  in  his  presence,  fs  he  in  the  pulpit? 
It  is  under  his  influence,  in  particular,  that  Mhose  who  came  to  scoff» 
remain  to  pray.'  Wherever  he  is,  even  wild  riot  and  bacchanalian 
uproar  are  settled  and  silenced,  by  the  mild  but  imposing  authority 
of  his  appearance.  These  are  the  attributes  which  rendered  so 
indescribably  attractive  and  overawing,  the  aspect,  air,  and  manner 
of  Washington.^' 

"  Let  the  instructors  in  penitentiaries,  then,  be  fully  developed  in 
the  moral  and  reflective  organs  of  the  brain.  Their  organs  of  Bene*^ 
volence.  Veneration,  Conscientiousness,  and  Hope,  will  so  express 
themselves,  by  appearance,  manner,  and  words,  as  to  awaken  in  the 
convicts  the  requisite  action  in  the  same  organs.  By  their  very 
language  and  general  expression,  independently  of  the  sentiments 
inculcated.  Benevolence  soothes  and  conciliates.  Conscientiousness 
solemnises,  Hope  cheers  with  inviting  prospects,  in  case  of  reforma- 
tion. Wonder  gives  sanctity  and  force  to  inculcations  of  a  belief  to 
the  existence  of  superior  beings,  while  Veneration  elevates  and 
directs  the  soul  toward  its  God.  In  the  expression  and  eloquence 
of  the  latter  organ,  in  particular,  when  highly  excited,  there  is  a 
sublimity  of  fervour  and  force,  which  melts  down  and  subdues  even 
obduracy  itself.  Nothing  canting,  boisterous,  menacing,  or  loud; 
but  a  depth  and  solemn  majesty  of  undertone,  united  to  a  glowing 
upward  look,  and  an  adoring  attitude  which  nothing  but  the  consum- 
mation of  far-gone  depravity  can  resist.  The  speaker  does  not 
merely  recite;  he  at  once  looks  and  sets  the  character  he  personates; 
and  we  all  know  how  important  that  is  to  deep  eflfect,  as  well  in  the 
pulpit  as  on  the  stage." 

Again : 

*'  A  human  being  largely  developed  in  the  animal  and  knowing, 
and  entirely  wanting,  or  even  greatly  defective,  in  the  two  other 
compartments,  would  be  a  monument  of  profligacy  and  vice,  utterly 
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beyond  tbe  hope  of  refortn.  Such,  ae  the  figures  of  their  beade 
demonstrate,  were  the  brutal  developementa  of  Caligula,  Caracalla, 
Nero,  Vitelliufl,  and  Domitian,  whose  names  are  identified  with 
human  depravity ;  and  such  the  developement  of  Alexander  VI.  the 
most  blood-thirsty,  treacherous,  and  prolSigate  pontiff  that  ever  dis- 
graced the  See  of  Rome.  To  these  names  might  be  added,  were  it 
necessary,  a  host  of  others  of  the  same  description.  In  fact,  no 
instance  can  be  cited  of  a  human  monster,  instinctively  delighting  in 
cruelty  and  blood,  and  yet  fully  developed  in  the  moral  region  of  his 
brain.  Mere  animals  in  appetite,  such  beings  are  the  same  in  deve- 
lopement." 

'<  Hence  oven  in  boys,  whose  foreheads  are  unusually  low,  and  the 
tops  of  their  heads  flat  or  depressed,  and  the  base  of  whose  brain, 
from  ear  to  ear,  is  inordinately  wide,  with  a  very  large  amount  of 
brain  behind  the  oar,  we  discover  a  ruling  propensity  to  vice ;  or,  at 
least,  to  low  and  vulgar  animal  indulgences,  which,  if  not  checked 
and  changed,  must  terminate  in  vice.  Such  boys  have  the  true 
Tufiian  developement,  and  will  inevitably  become  ruffians,  unless  pre- 
served by  dint  of  education.  Nor  is  such  preservation  an  easy  task.  * 
Their  ruling  passion  is  animal,  and  inclines  to  grossness  as  naturally 
as  a  ponderous  body  tends  to  the  centre.  Still  they  may  be  saved 
by  moral  training,  provided  it  be  commenced  early,  judiciously  con- 
ducted, and  inflexibly  persevered  in.  But  if  they  remain  uneducated 
and  idle,  and  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  bad  example,  they  are 
inevitably  lost.  Their  animal  habits  will  become,  in  a  short  time^ 
so  irrevocably  confirmed,  as  to  baffle  all  redeeming  efforts." 

We  have  referred  to  this  pamphlet  chiefly  to  show  the  striking 
similitude  of  views  that  may  be  formed,  and  that  often  are  formed, 
by  difllerent  writers,  residing  even  in  distant  hemispheres,  and  being 
oflen  entire  strangers  to  each  other,  when  they  examine  their  sub- 
jects under  the  influence  of  the  same  principles,  and  when  those  prin- 
ciples are  true.  In  1828  or  1829,  Dr.  Caldwell  wrote  on  *'  Peni- 
tentiary Discipline  and  Moral  Reform"  in  the  United  States,  and 
about  the  same  period  Mr.  Combe  was  framing  his  opinions  on  the 
same  subject  in  Scotland.  Both  gentlemen  were  governed  by  phreno- 
logical principles ;  and  their  labours  resulted  in  tenets  and  doctrines 
precisely  the  same,  and  those  doctrines,  in  many  respects,  exceed- 
ingly different  from  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  had  been  previously 
broached.  An  event  more  confirmatory  of  the  truth  of  phrenology* 
can  hardly  be  imagined. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ARTICLE  II. 

BEMABK8   ON   EDUCATION.^ 

The  objects  of  education,  using  the  word  in  its  widest  and  most 
legitimate  sense,  are,  1st,  To  increase  the  energy  and  activity  of 
those  faculties  of  the  mind  and  body  which  are  naturally  too  weak ; 
2dly,  To  repress  the  inordinate  action  of  those  which  are  naturally 
too  strong;  and  Sdly,  To  give  to  the  combined  operation  of  the 
whole,  such  a  direction  as  shall  most  certainly  and  efiectually 
increase  the  happiness  and  extend  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the 
individual. 

To  attain  these  ends,  our  eflbrts  must  be  conducted  in  strict 
obedience  to  the  laws  which  nature  has  established  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  functions  of  both  mind  and  body.  It  is  therefore  particu- 
larly necessary  that  we  should  be  previously  in  possession  of  a  true 
theory  of  the  human  mind,  capable  of  unfolding  to  us  not  only  the 
number  and  functions  of  the  primitive  mental  faculties  themselvee, 
but  also  the  organic  conditions  which  conduce  to  their  greater  or 
less  degree  of  energy — the  laws  which  regulate  their  activity — and 
the  effects  produced  upon  the  general  character  by  their  difierent 
proportional  combinations.  Accordingly,  the  want  of  such  a  theory 
of  mind  is  the  true  reason  why,  in  ignorance  of  phrenology,  the 
most  profound  writers  on  education  are  still  so  much  occupied  in 
discussing  contested  points  of  very  secondary  importance,  instead  of 
starting,  as  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Stewart,  from  undeniable  first 
principles,  obtained  from  '*  a  previous  examination  of  those  faculties 
and  principles  of  mind  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  education  to 
improve ;"  and  we  are  therefore  disposed  to  regard  it  as  in  itself  no 
small  proof  of  the  truth  and  value  of  the  phrenological  philosophy, 
that  it  already  affords  a  sure,  stable,  and  consUterU  basis  for  the 
erection  of  an  improved  system  of  education,  and  that  it  supplies  the 
desiderata  above  stated. 

The  chief  circumstances  which  influence  the  activity  of  the 
faculties  may  be  comprised  under  four  heads  or  chapters: — Itt, 
Original  constitution ;  2d,  Physical  education  ,*  3d,  The  mode  in 
which  each  faculty  is  exercised ;  and  4th,  Their  mutual  influence  in 
exciting  or  repressing  each  other. 

*  Beiog  a  review  of  Dr.  Spurzbeim'i  work  on  Education,  from  No.  4  of  the 
Ediaburgh  Phrenological  Joaraal. 

TOL.  III.-<^ 


Original  CoruHtvtion. — Dr.  Spurzheim  goes  a  step  farther  back 
than  most  other  writers  on  education,  and  taking  observation  for  his 
guide,  and  finding  the  mental  qualities  and  capacities  of  the  progeny 
to  be  intimately  connected  with,  and  dependent  upon,  the  bodily  con- 
stitution inherited  from  the  parents,  and  believing  that  education 
ought  to  be  an  imitatioti  of  nature*8  own  laws,  and  not  an  invention 
of  ours,  he  strenuously  insists  that  we  ought  to  begin  at  the  root, 
and  that,  aHer  having  ascertained,  by  careful  observation,  what 
qualities  of  mind  and  body  in  the  parents  are  most  likely  to  secure 
for  their  ofispring  the  most  favourable  moral,  intellectual,  and  corpo- 
real constitution,  we  ought  to  seek  for  and  combine  these  qualities, 
or  the  nearest  approximation  to  them  which  can  be  found.  Nor  is 
this  a  nwtter  of  little  moment ;  for  the  more  we  examine  nature,  the 
more  we  shall  be  convinced  that  education  operates  inv€uiably  in 
tul(jlection  to  the  laws  of  organisation,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
improve  the  mind  beyond  the  limits  imposed  upon  it  by  its  connec- 
tion with  its  material  organ,  or  even  to  alter  materially  such  linea- 
ments of  the  character  as  are  strongly  drawn  by  the  hand  of  nature. 
It  is  at  once  in  illustration  of,  and  in  obedience  to  this  law,  that  we 
Qod  great  intellectual  power  and  favourable  moral  dispositions  as 
invariably  connected  with  a  large,  healthy,  well-developed  brain, 
and  feeble  intellect  and  moral  deficiency  as  invariably  the  attendants 
of  a  small  or  very  defective  brain,  and  different  or  opposite  disposi- 
tions and  talents  as  invariably  accompanied  with  very  different  states 
or  configurations  of  brain,  as  if  mind  were  merely  a  function  of 
matter.  Hence,  as  the  brain  is  a  component  part  of  the  animal 
system,  and  is  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  living  organised  matter,  its 
peculiarities,  and  the  mental  qualities  consequent  upon  them,  are 
transmitted  from  parents  to  children  with  as  much  certainty,  because 
ip  obedience  to  the  same  laws,  as  features,  noses,  forms,  or  diseases. 

It  has  indeed  been  long  known  as  an  abstract  fact,  in  the  natural 
history  of  man  and  animals,  that  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
of  the  body,  descend  from  generation  to  generation — that  children 
of  weak  and  nervous  parents  are  themselves  delicate,  easily  agitated, 
and  subject  to  convulsions — that  the  idiots,  or  cretins,  of  Switzerland, 
produce  a  race  inferior  to  themselves — that  the  children  of  insane 
parents  are  generally,  sooner  or  later,  afflicted  with  the  same  dis- 
ease— and  that  those  of  healthy,  robust,  and  long-lived  ancestors,  are 
io  general  distinguished  for  similar  qualities ;  but,  either  from  igno- 
rance of  the  principle  according  to  which  it  happens,  and  which 
demonstrates  that  it  will  happen  again,  or  from  an  absurd  fear  of 
degradation,  by  admitting  his  own  subjection  to  the  laws  which  God 
has  set  over  animal  nature,  man  has  not  chosen  to  act  upon  it  in- 
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improving  his  own  species,  but  has  married  and  given  in  marriage, 
as  if  all  the  qualities  of  mind  and  body  were  directly  under  his  own 
control ;  and  when  overtaken  by  the  consequences  of  his  own  neglect, 
and  when  vice,  imbecility,  and  disease,  usurp  in  his  oflfopring  the 
place  of  that  virtue,  talent,  and  vigour,  which  he  in  vain  expected  to 
arise  from  good  education  alone,  he  looks  upon  himself  as  a  hapless 
and  devoted  victim,  who  had  no  share  in  the  production  of  his  own 
misery,  and  whose  only  duty  is  to  submit  to  the  painful  dispensations 
of  a  Superior  Power,  without  making  an  effort  to  decipher  and  profit 
by  the  lessons  which  these  inflictions  are  meant  to  convey.  The 
laws  of  nature  are  ever  the  same ;  and  in  the  days  of  Moses  we  find 
them  giving  rise  to  restrictions  on  the  marriage  of  blood- relations, 
for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  either  unfruitful,  or  productive  of 
degenerate  offspring.  If  a  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  these  laws 
were  deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  our  youth,  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  we  should  so  of\en  have  to  lament  the  extinction  of 
whole  families  by  consumption,  the  quickly-spreading  miseries  of 
insanity  and  imbecility,  and  the  innumerable  ills  attending  weak  and 
infirm  health. 

The  chapter  on  this  subject  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  Dn 
Spurzheim's  book,  and  to  it  we  roust  refer  the  reader  for  further 
details.  It  is  written  with  perfect  good  taste,  delicacy,  and  pro- 
priety. We  shall  only  add,  that  among  other  important  requisites 
in  parents.  Dr.  S.  mentions  a  sound  constitution,  untainted  with  any 
hereditary  disease,  and  a  sound,  active,  well-balanced  mind,  indi- 
cated by  a  large  and  well-proportioned  brain,  and  that  these  qualities 
should  be  chosen  in  preference,  in  families  where  they  have  been  the 
accompaniment  of  generations ;  as  where  a  good  individual  appears 
in  a  bad  or  indifferent  state,  the  chance  of  the  reappearance  in  the 
offiipring  of  the  difierent  qualities  of  the  stock  is  very  great.  Hence 
the  importance  attached  to  pedigree  is  in  reality  founded  in  a  law  of 
nature ;  and  hence,  also,  the  value  attached  to  it  in  the  case  of  the 
lower  animals,  where  each  parent  has  been  selected  for  his  peculiar 
excellencies.  In  man,  it  is  by  no  means  so  sure  an  index  of  the 
possession  of  the  virtues  of  the  original  stock,  as  the  choice  of 
partners  is  scarcely  attended  to. 

The  age  of  the  parents,  their  health,  and  especially  that  of  the 
mother,  and  their  state  of  mind,  all  exercise  much  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  their  progeny ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  further 
into  detail. 

Having  pointed  out  the  means  likely  to  secure  a  good  constitution 
to  those  unborn.  Dr.  Spurzheim  proceeds,  in  the  second  chapter,  to 
lay  down  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  us  in  our  eodeaToun 
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to  improve  that  which  nature  has  already  given.  With  this  view, 
be  discusses  the  laws  which  regulate  the  existence  of  the  human 
being  after  birth,  and  those  which  influence  the  growth  or  develope- 
ment  of  the  difierent  systems  or  parts  of  the  body.  And  even  in  a 
purely  mental  training,  a  knowledge  of  these  is  of  much  importance ; 
because,  during  life,  the  mental  manifestations  are  so  dependent  on 
organic  conditions,  and  the  action  and  reaction  between  mind  and 
body  are  so  immediate  and  so  constant,  as  to  render  abortive  any 
attempts  at  improving  the  mind  which  are  not  made  in  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  the  animal  system.  And  as  no  part  should  be 
favoured  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  our  first  object  should  be  to 
aecure  to  the  child  the  best  health  and  most  perfect  developement  of 
all  his  partSi  which  his  natural  constitution  will  permit.  This  will 
be  best  done  by  attending  to  the  rules  which  Dr.  S.  lays  down  for 
the  regulation  of  temperature,  nourishment,  choice  of  nurse,  clothing, 
air,  light,  cleanliness,  sleep,  repose,  and  exercise,  on  each  of  which 
he  oflfera  many  most  judicious  and  practical  observations,  but  upon 
which  we  cannot  now  dwell.  The  efiects  of  them  on  the  general 
health  have  alone  been  attended  to,  but  they  are  highly  deserving  of 
more  particular  study ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  modification  of 
them — of  diet,  for  instance — ^favour  the  developement  of  difierent 
systems ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that,  in  the  same  way,  some 
may  operate  more  immediately  than  others  in  the  developement  of 
difierent  parts  of  the  brain,  and  consequently  on  that  of  the  diflerent 
mental  powers. 

In  the  next  chapter,  Dr.  Spurzheim  discusses  'Mhe  Laws  of  Exer- 
cise," by  observing  which,  the  diflerent  faculties  may  be  made  to 
act  with  the  greatest  ease  and  energy  of  which  the  natural  constitu- 
tion, improved  by  a  proper  management  of  the  modifying  causes  last 
mentioned,  is  susceptible.  This,  indeed,  includes  all  that  is  gene- 
;  .lly  embraced  under  the  name  of  education ;  or,  properly  speaking. 
It  includes  a  great  deal  moire,  for  it  treats  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
moral  as  well  as  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

The  first  circumstance  which  phrenology  points  out  as  deserving 
of  attention  in  attempting  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  powers,  is, 
ihat  the  capacity  for  improvement  of  each  of  the  internal  faculties, 
like  that  of  each  of  the  external  senses,  ia  exactly  proportioned  to, 
and  is  limited  by,  the  degree  of  developement  and  healthy  condition 
of  its  own  organ,  and  that  the  result  of  education  is  merely  an 
increased  facility  of  operation  in  that  organ,  and  not  a  change  in  the 
mind  itself,  independent  of  the  organisation,  as  is  generally  supposed. 
Whence  the  phrenologists  contend,  that  just  as  we  habitually  regard 
the  power  of  vision,  and  the  degree  of  improvement  of  which  it  is 
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•usceptible,  as  in  exact  relation  to  the  native  constitution  of  the  eye, 
and  the  superior  quiclcness  of  ^ght  consequent  upon  its  judicious 
exercise,  as  always  referable  to  a  change  produced,  not  in  the  uneip* 
bodied  principle  of  mind,  but  in  the  organ  of  vision  itself,  so  we 
ought  to  regard  each  and  all  of  the  internal  faculties,  ex,  g.  the 
reasoning  power,  or  the  faculties  of  Tune  or  of  Language,  and  the 
degree  of  improvement  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  as  in  exact 
relation  to  the  natural  constitution  of  their  respective  cerebral 
organs,  and  the  superior  aptitude  for  deep  thinking,  for  Music,  or  for 
Language,  consequent  upon  their  exercise,  as  tho  result  of  a  change 
in  the  state  of  these  organs,  and  not  in  the  immaterial  principle 
alone ;  and  hence  that  we  should,  in  every  instance,  adapt  our  means 
to  the  kind  of  faculties  and  organisation  possessed ;  and  that,  as  we 
cannot  bend  the  mental  character  to  suit  any  circumstances,  we 
should  therefore  adapt  the  profession  and  circumstances  to  tho 
character  and  dispositions  of  the  individual,  in  so  far  as  conduces  to 
his  happiness  and  utility.  Hence,  also,  the  absurdity  of  seeking  for 
laws  of  mind  as  distinct  and  separate  from  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  union  and  the  mutual  influence  of  mind  and  body,  since,  so  long 
as  life  remains,  not  a  moment  passes  over  our  heads  which  is  not 
pregnant  with  proof  of  their  inseparable  connection  ;  and  hence  it  is 
the  very  basis  of  our  success,  Ist,  That  we  must  employ  each  primi* 
tivo  mental  faculty  which  we  wi»h  to  cultivate  directly  upon  its  own 
objects,  and  not  trust  to  its  improvement  following  that  of  a  faculty 
altogether  difierent ;  and  2dly,  That  we  must  proportion  the  degree 
of  exercise  of  each  lo  the  original  constitution  of  its  own  organ. 

1st,  It  is  a  very  common  mistake  in  our  schools,  and  in  the 
received  systems  of  education,  to  suppose  that,  by  cultivating  one 
faculty,  we  necessarily  exercise  the  others;  that  by  studying  Ian* 
guages  or  mathematics,  for  instance,  we  necessarily  cultivate  the 
reasoning  powers,  or  that,  by  cultivating  the  latter,  we  necessarily 
improve  the  moral  sentiments.  Phrenology  puts  an  end  to  this  delu* 
sion,  by  showing  that  each  faculty  depends,  for  its  power  of  acting, 
upon  the  state  of  its  own  organ ;  and  that  thus  whole  pages  may  be 
learned  by  rote,  in  virtue  of  the  activity  of  the  organ  and  faculty  of 
Language  alone,  without  exciting,  in  any  degree,  those  of  Causality 
or  Comparison,  upon  which  reflection  depends.  It  shows  that 
mathematics,  being  a  science  of  relative  proportions  and  numbers, 
exercises  almost  exclusively  the  organs  and  faculties  of  Locality, 
Form,  Size,  Individuality,  Comparison,  and  Number,  while  it  leavea 
Causality  almost  inactive.  It  shows  that  the  memory  of  facts  and 
details  depends  on  a  good  endowment  of  Individuality,  and,  conae* 
quently,  that  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  does  not  exorcise 
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th^  reasoning  powers  or  moral  sentiments.  It  shows  that  the  latter, 
Us  well  as  the  intellect,  depend  upon  particular  organs,  and  that 
each,  in  order  to  be  cultivated,  must  bo  excited  directly  by  its  own 
object,  and,  in  short,  that  it  would  be  as  philosophical  to  attempt  to 
educate  sight  by  listening  to  the  sounds  of  a  violin,  or  hearing  by 
reading  a  treatise  on  acoustics,  or  touch  by  smelling  a  nosegay,  as 
to  attempt  to  improve  the  reasoning  powers  by  learning  a  collection 
of  words,  or  the  moral  sentiments  by  objects  exclusively  addressed 
to  the  intellect. 

Hence,  when  we  wish  to  cultivate  the  reasoning  powers,  let  us 
employ  them  directly  in  tracing  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
in  the  discovery  of  general  principles.  When  we  mean  to  cultivate 
the  knowing  faculties,  let  us  exercise  Number,  for  example,  in  the 
study  of  arithmetic  and  algebra ;  Language,  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
dead  and  living  languages,  and  in  the  structure  of  their  sentences ; 
Locality  and  Individuality,  in  the  study  of  geography  and  the  natural 
history  of  different  countries  of  the  world.  And  again,  when  we 
intend  to  cultivate  the  moral  sentiments,  let  us  exercise  Conscien- 
tiousness in  the  habitual  practice  and  example  of  even-handed  justice, 
instead  of  thinking  to  enforce  it  by  precepts  adapted  to  the  organs  of 
intellect  alone;  let  us  excite  the  activity  of  Beqevolence  in  our  chil- 
dren, by  practising  it  towards  others,  rathe.r  than  by  bare  words, 
with  which  our  conduct  is  at  variance,  and  let  us  not  complain  of  a 
want  of  respect  in  our  children,  depending  on  inactive  Veneration, 
when  we  habitually  treat  others  as  if  it  were  a  sin  to  be  respectful. 
In  short,  let  us  always  exercise  directly  the  faculty  we  wish  to  culti- 
vate, for  it  is  only  by  so  doing  that  we  shall  at  all  succeed. 

2dly,  As  some  faculties  are  possessed  in  greater  proportion  than 
others,  and  as  the  most  powerful  are  always  the  most  capable  of 
exercise,  we  must  proportion  the  degree  of  exercise  of  each  to  its 
original  constitution,  so  as  neither  to  weaken  it  by  too  little  action, 
nor  to  exhaust  it  by  too  much.  In  weak,  delicate  subjects,  and  at 
periods  of  growth,  the  faculties  should  be  heft  a  good  deal  to  them- 
selves, and  more  attention  be  paid  to  the  general  health  and  consoli- 
dation of  the  system.  Precocious  talent  is  frequently,  from  neglect 
of  this,  very  soon  exhausted.  No  general  rule  can  bo  laid  down, 
but  the  same  principle  applies  as  in  the  exercise  of  weak  muscles, 
stomach,  eyes,  or  any  other  part.  In  order  to  employ  all  the 
faculties  to  the  best  advantage,  it  thus  becomes  extremely  desirable 
to  know,  beforehand,  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  respectively 
possessed,  so  that  no  time  nor  labour  need  be  lost  in  attempting  to 
force  those  which  nature  has  given  in  sparing  quantity,  nor  mischief 
produced  by  the  over-exercise  or  complete  neglect  of  others,  in 
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which  she  has  heen  more  liberal.  Phrenology  puta  the  meani  of 
ohtaining  this  knowledge  completely  in  our  power,  and  it  is  oar  owb- 
fault  if  we  do  not  make  use  of  it.  And  as  we  would  never  dreani  of 
giving  a  blind  man  tbe^  education  of  a  painter,  or  a  deaf  man  that  of 
a  musician,  so  phrenology  teaches  us  not  to  expect  philosophic  pro- 
fundity from  a  person  to  when  nature  has  denied  a  large  endowment 
of  Causality,  and  therefore  not  to  attempt  to  educate  him  for  a  pro- 
fession in  which  great  reasoning  power  is  essential  for  success.  It 
also  teaches  us  not  to  set  down  as  a  fool  or  a  dunce,  the  boy  whose 
depth  of  mind,  depending  on  great  Comparison  and  Causality,  is 
merely  hidden  by  the  difficulty  which,  owing  to  small  Language,  he 
feels  in  clothing  his  ideas  with  words;  for  where  the  reflecting 
power  is  present,  it  will,  in  aHer-life,  place  its  possessor  far  above 
his  more  superficial  companion  who  excelled  him  at  Hchool,  merely 
from  having  a  much  greater  endowment  of  Language  and  Indi- 
viduality.  Phrenology  thus  enables  us  to  avoid  the  mischief  so 
often  resulting  from  misdirected  talents,  and  to  select,  with  dipcrimi- 
nation,  the  sphere  in  which  each  is  fitted  to  move. 

As  some  faculties  arrive  at  maturity  at  a  much  earlier  period 
than  others,  it  is  extremely  advantageous  to  know  the  general  order 
of  their  successive  developement ;  because,  by  attempting  to  force 
into,  activity  those  faculties,  the  organs  of  which  ure  not  yet  fully 
developed,  and  by  neglecting  those  which  are,  our  labour  is  not  only 
entirely  lost,  but  positive  mischief  produced.  Information  is  still 
wanting  on  this  point;  but  inquiries  are  now  going  on,  which  will 
ultimately  lead  to  valuable  results.  Dr.  Spurzheim  thinks,  from 
observation,  that  the  organs  of  Individuality  are  perhaps  the  earliest 
of  the  intellectual  order.  Those  of  Form,  Comparison,  and  Lan- 
guage, also  appear  early  in  life ;  and  those  of  Size,  Colour,  Locality, 
Tune,  Number,  and  Order,  appear  successively.  Among  the  pro- 
pensities and  sentiments,  he  thinks  Amativeness  and  Veneration  are 
the  latest.  Hence,  every  thing  connected  with  observation,  facts, 
history,  geography,  and  general  information,  are  best  adapted  to  the 
youthful,  and  reasoning  and  deep  reflection  to  the  mature  mind. 
Almost  all  the  sentiments  come  into  action  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
hence  they  ought  to  be  carefully  cultivated  from  the  very  beginning 
—according  to  the  law,  already  mentioned,  of  exercising  each 
faculty  upon  its  own  objects.  And  as  artificial  signs  or  language 
cannot  be  understood,  until  the  feelings  or  ideas  which  they  repre- 
sent are  felt  by'  the  individual,  we  should  be  very  careful  to  use  such 
only  as  can  be  completely  understood,  as  otherwise  we  run  raueh 
danger  of  cultivating  toe  single  faculty  of  Language,  when  wt 
believe  we  are  cultivating  all  the  powers  of  intelleet.     What  signa 
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oouM  convoy  to  tho  mind  of  ono  who  had  never  felt  them,  the  een- 
Mtion*  oxproMOil  by  the  words  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  heat,  anger,  or 
beAOvolonoo  t 

As  it  is  desirable,  in  every  system  of  education,  to  leave  none  of 
the  raculties  inactive,  so  that  system  is  to  l>e  preferred  which  is 
calculated  Xk\  exercise  the  greatest  number  of  them.  And,  in  this 
i«apcot,  the  Lanoasterian,  or  mutual  instruction  system,  undoubtedly 
Mcelst  as  it  brings  into  action  many  of  tho  higher  sentiments,  as 
w«ll  as  intelleotual  |K>wers»  which  either  slumbered  or  became  abso- 
luielv  viiuteil  under  the  old  practice.  It  excites  a  greater  degree 
v4f  atteiitum  ui  the  fuipil  by  addreeaiog  itself  directly  to  IndividuaNty, 
INMiipansvuK  vVc.  at  the  same  time  as  to  Language.  And  by 
iMakiii|;  the  pupils  te^ch  each  other,  and  judge  of  each  other's  con- 
ikiaMt  It  odilU  into  direct  acti\>u  the  faculties  of  Conscientiousness, 
Hm^^M^e^KH^i  aud  Veneratum«  and  gtvee  the  roost  virtuous  direction 
hfk  |h^y»e  ^4*  ^It'-eMteeoi  aud  Lovi»  oi*  Approbation,  to  oHen  perverted 
K^  ihe  pivsiuctKm  \^'  euvy«  je«tlo«k«>«  and  pride.  It  thus  encourages 
Ihe  tiuud,  and  iii\»rallv  repceswM  tb#  overl>earing  and  selfish,  and 
ykfoducea  tb^l  r«li\M»al  iWIia^  ol*  superiority  founded  on  superior 
vgiiidvK^i.  'fW  euMiUtioti  which  It  excites  is  of  a  far  more  generous 
kiud  Ibau  lb«|  s^l'  the  oiO  sch^v).  lu  the  one*  the  child  is  led  to  coiv 
g«ive  hiUMi^lf  as  vMie  el'  umu>\  and  au  e^ual  among  equals;  in  the 
o4her,  tu  c\MK'<ctttr«ted  in  self*  and  in  opposition  to  both  master  and 
Sohi»lar!i. 

As  iK»  part  of  the  system  should  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of 
ihe  rtwt«  nor  the  mind  at  the  expense  of  the  bodily  health,  neither 
should  the  intellect  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  moral.  Each 
should  k>e  duly  exercised,  and  made  to  harmonise  as  much  as  pos- 
sible with  the  other ;  and,  with  this  view,  we  ought  carefully  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  nature  of  the  faculties  and  their  particular 
applications.  Thus  one  manner  of  satisfying  an  inclination  may  be 
innocent  in  itself,  but  if  granted  to  a  faculty  already  too  active,  it 
becomes  blameable.  Thus  praise  is  in  itself  a  very  good  thing ;  but 
if  we  remark  a  child  who  possesses  the  faculty  of  Love  of  Approba- 
tion in  an  uncommon  degree,  let  us  beware  of  flattering  and  praising 
him  for  the  l)eauty  of  his  face,  his  voice,  or  his  figure.  By  doing 
•o,  we  prepare  future  misery  for  him.  We  complain  of  a  child  who 
is  passionate,  and  yet  we  are  foolish  enough  to  encourage  him  to 
vent  his  anger  upon  a  chair  or  a  stone ! 

It  is  from  this  diflerence  in  the  original  strength  of  the  natural 
dispositions,  that  the  same  treatment  produces  diflerent  and  even 
opposite  efR*ct8  upon  diflerent  persons.  Thus  an  individual,  with 
■mall  Conscientiousness  ind  Benevolence,  and  large  Acquisitiveness, 
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Self-esteem,  and  Combativeness,  will  become  worae  under  misfor- 
tune or  injustice,  and  will  think  of  revenge,  and  of  making  others  as 
miserable  as  himself,  where  another,  with  a  different  combination, 
would  submit  with  serenity  and  resignation.  But  the  fact,  that  such 
a  difierence  of  result  does  take  place,  only  shows  more  forcibly  the 
necessity  of  knowing  the  functions  and  laws  of  the  primitive  faculties. 

It  may  be  asked  if  exercise  increases  the  size  of  the  cerebral 
organs?  Analogy  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  did,  but  we  havo 
no  positive  information  on  the  subject.  But  as  agility  or  quickness 
may  be  acquired  without  increase  of  muscle  or  nerve,  it  is  also  pro* 
bable  that  the  cerebral  organs  may  be  made  to  work  with  greater 
activity  from  exercise,  even  when  they  do  not  increase  in  size. 

Having  considered  the  laws  of  exercise,  Dr.  Spurzheim  proceeds, 
in  the  fourth  chapter,  to  treat  of  the  mutual  influence  of  the  faculties 
in  exciting  each  other  to  activity.  Thus,  from  the  influence  of 
Philoprogenitiveness  upon  Combativeness,  females  defend  their 
young  with  more  energy  and  resolution  than  any  thing  else;  and 
thus  Acquisitiveness  often  calls  Cautiousness  and  Secretiveness  into 
action  to  gain  its  object.  And  thus,  also,  the  Love  of  Approbation 
excites  the  intellectual  faculties,  as  is  daily  seen  in  schools  and  in 
society.  The  intellectual  faculties  also  excite  and  assist  each  other* 
Thus  a  person,  with  moderate  Language  and  large  Locality,  in  try- 
ing to  commit  Jlo  memory,  will  often  succeed  by  mentally  dividing 
the  page  into  compartments,  and  fixing  a  few  lines  in  each.  It  thus 
becomes  an  object  of  some  consequence  to  ascertain  the  mental  con- 
stitution of  the  individual ;  because,  as  the  faculties  most  largely 
possessed  always  tend  to  act  along  with  each  other,  the  one  may  be 
used,  when  necessary,  as  a  means  of  exciting  another.  This  know- 
ledge, which  is  only  to  be  found  in  phrenology,  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  doctrine  of  motives,  for  one  will  exert  himself  for  praise,  which 
another  despises ;  and  a  second  will  act  from  the  hope  of  gratifying 
bis  large  Acquisitiveness ;  and  a  third  from  an  innate  sense  of  duty ; 
and  a  fourth  from  excessive  constitutional  activity,  making  rest 
painful  to  him.  The  insight  into  human  nature  which  phrenology 
bestows  upon  its  disciples,  thus  supplies  them  with  an  engine  of 
immense  power  in  the  education  and  management  of  youth. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

PRACTICJLL  UTILITY  OF  PHBENOLOOY. 
BT  a  S.  roWLKR. 

Phrenologists  are  often  asked  for  the  "cut  bono,'*^  the  practical 
uiiUty  of  their  science.  "  Admitting  its  truth,"  says  an  objector, 
**  of  what  use  is  it  ?*'  To  reply  briefly  to  this  question,  is  the  object 
of  the  present  article. 

Men  now  worship  two  deities,  Wealth  and  Fame,  with  more  than 
pagan  idolatry ;  and  value  things  in  proportion  as  they  further  these 
objects.  But  this  standard  of  valuation  is  evidently  erroneous. 
Whatever  can  be  made  to  augment  human  happiness,  or  to  promote 
morality  or  virtue — to  diminish  or  alleviate  human  suflering,  or  in 
any  way  to  improve  man  physically,  or  mentally,  or  morally,  is 
useful  in  proportion  as  it  is  capable  of  eflecting  these  important  but 
difficult  objects-  All  this  phrenology  is  calculated  to  accomplish. 
It  is  therefore  useful — 

1.  As  A  STUDY.  **  Knowledge  is  power.^^  Man  is  so  constituted, 
that  to  study  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  naturo — to  witness  chemical, 
philosophical,  and  other  experiments — to  explore  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  to  examine  the  beauties,  the  curiosities',  and  the  wonders 
of  its  surface — to  learn  lessons  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom,  as 
taught  by  astronomy — but  more  especially  to  study  livings  animated 
naiure — to  observe  its  adaptations  and  contrivances — in  short,  to 
study  nature  in  all  her  beauty,  and  variety,  and  perfection,  constitutes 
a  source  of  the  highest  possible  gratification  of  which  the  human 
mind  is  susceptible. 

But  the  study  of  man,  of  his  nature  and  duties,  his  destinies  and 
relations,  and  especially  of  man  intellecttially  and  morally ^  is  as 
much  more  useful  and  important  than  the  study  of  physical  nature, 
as  mind  is  superior  to  matter.  Man,  the  lord  of  creation,  is  the 
grand  climax,  the  master-piece  of  all  God^s  works  within  our  know- 
ledge, and  man's  mind  the  master-piece  of  man;  so  that  the  study  of 
man's  mind  towers  far  above  all  others.  Now  phrenology  has  to  do 
exclusively  with  man's  mind,  and  if  true,  developes,  and  that  in  a 
tangible  and  simple  form,  so  that  he  tha:  runs  may  read,  the  laws 
and  phenomena  of  mind.  This  is  ^*par  excellence,*^  the  peculiar 
prerogative  of  this  science.  Let  those  who  have  groped  their  way 
through  the  mists  of  metaphysics,  and  who  have  caught  only  a 
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glimpse  of  the  light  thrown  by  phrenology  on  the  study  of  mindy 
judge  between  it  and  them. 

Again,  this  same  mind  of  man  is  the  fountain-head  from  which 
springs  most  of  his  sufierings  and  enjoyments.  Both  the  happiness 
and  the  misery  experienced  by  it,  are  far  more  intense  and  acute 
than  those  of  a  merely  physical  organ.  Now,  since  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  our  mental  constitution  is  the  sole  cause  and  medium  of 
all  our  mental  enjoyments,  since  their  violation  is  the  only  and 
inevitable  cause  of  all  man's  mental  misery,  and  since  phrenology,  if 
true,  dcvclopes  and  elucidates  these  very  laws,  the  observance  and 
the  violation  of  which  cause  most  of  man's  happiness  and  misery,  it 
is  self-evident  that  a  knowledge  of  this  science  is  the  key  that  opens 
up  to  man  all  the  hidden  capabilities  of  enjoyment  belonging  to  his 
nature,  and  will  also  enable  him  to  remove,  to  a  great  extent,  those 
causes  of  mental  anguish  and  ^uflering  which  afflict  either  mankind 
in  general,  or  individuals  in  particular.  By  fully  and  clearly 
analysing  and  unfolding  the  primary  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and 
thereby  showing  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  their  natural,  legitimate, 
and  healthy  function,  and  thus  what  actions  and  feelings  arc  virtuous, 
and  what  sinful,  phrenology  will  teach  every  one  how  to  exercise  his 
faculties  in  accordance  with  their  primitive  constitution,  or  in  other 
words,  how  to  obey  the  laws  of  his  mental  and  moral  nature,  and 
thereby  how  to  l)ecome  the  recipient  of  uninterrupted  mental  enjoy- 
ment. 

2.  "Know  thyself,"  was  written  in-  golden  capitals  upon  the 
splendid  temple  of  Delphos,  as  the  most  important  maxim  which  the 
wise  men  of  Greece  could  hand  down  to  unborn  generations.  The 
Scriptures  require  us  to  ** search  our  own  hearts  and  try  ourselves;" 
and  the  entire  experience  of  mankind  bears  testimony,  that  self' 
knowledge  is  the  most  important  of  all  knowledge.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  one's  own  self — of  his  good  properties,  and  how  to 
make  the  most  of  them ;  of  his  defects,  and  how  to  guard  against 
the  evils  growing  out  of  them  ;  of  his  predispositions  to,  and  sources 
of,  temptation  to  excess  and  error,  and  the  means  of  keeping  these 
desires  quiescent ;  of  what  he  is  capable  of  doing  and  of  becoming! 
and  what  not ;  and  wherein  he  is  liable  to  err,  either  in  judgment  or 
conduct — is  more  intimately  associated  with  his  virtue,  and  happi- 
ness,  and  success  through  life  than  any  other,  than  all  other  know- 
ledge united.  Before  he  can  correct  any  defect,  he  must  know  pre- 
cisely in  what  that  defect  consists — must  know  the  precise  faculty 
that  is  too  strong,  or  too  weak,  or  wrongly  exercised. 

Now  this  very  knowledge,  phrenology,  if  true,  furnishes,  and  that 
with  the  certainty  attending  physical  demonttraHon.     It  will  enable 
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every  individual  to  place  his  own  fingeni  upon  every  element  of  hie 
character;  and  in  case  his  predominant  Self-esteem  has  rendered 
him  proud  and  self-conceited,  or  its  deficiency  led  him  to  underrate 
his  capabilities  or  moral  worth,  and  produced  diffidence,  it  will 
correct  these  estimates,  and  teach  men  precisely  what  they  are. 
This  principle  will  be  rendered  still  more  plain  and  forcible,  by 
employing  a  comparison.  It  is  with  mental  as  with  physical  vision, 
that  objects  take  their  appearances  from  the  media  through  which 
they  are  observed.  If  you  look  through  glasses  that  are  coloured, 
or  that  magnify,  or  that  minify,  the  objects  observed  will  appear 
accordingly.  Appearances  would  lead  you  to  think  that  the  appa- 
rent colour  was  the  real  one,  though  changing  with  every  change  in 
the  colour  of  your  glasses.  But  by  knowing  what  coloured  glasses 
you  look  through,  you  easily  correct  the  error.  Now,  phrenology 
tells  you  precisely  what  coloured  glasses  you  look  through.  Does 
Hope  predominate,  you  look  through  magnifying  glasses,  which 
exaggerate  every  prospect.  Without  being  told  by  phrenology  that 
these  splendid  castles  are  all  ideal,  and  merely  the  workings  of  over- 
developed Hope,  you  would  think  them  real,  and  act  upon  them ;  but 
with  this  knowledge,  you  will  avoid  the  evils  consequent  upon  such 
aetion.  Thus  phrenology,  properly  applied,  would  prevent  much  of 
the  speculation,  over-trading,  extravagance,  &c.  which  cause  most  of 
those  failures  that  are  spreading  distress  throughout  our  land.  Is 
Hope  small,  the  picture  is  reversed ;  but  by  telling  you  that  your 
"spirits  flag  only  because  you  look  through  dark-shaded  glasses, 
phrenology  will  effectually  dispel  this  borrowed  trouble  about 
nothing. 

Are  you,  as  a  professor  of  religion,  borne  down  with  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  guilt,  and  unworthiness,  and  desert  of  punishment, 
accomponied  with  but  feeble  hopes  of  pardon,  and  many  doubts  and 
fears  as  to  your  salvation,  phrenology  will  impart  the  "oil  of  joy  for 
the  spirit  of  heaviness,"  by  telling  you  that  these  feelings  are  caused 
by  your  predominnnt  Cautiousness  and  Conscientiousness,  and  small 
Hope  and  Self-esteem,  and  not  by  your  actual  danger  of  perdition ; 
and  that  were  the  relative  size  of  these  organs  reversed,  your  feel- 
ings also  would  be  reversed,  although  in  a  far  poorer  way  of  gaining 
heaven.     You  are  only  looking  through  coloured  glass. 

Are  you  an  over-anxious  wife  or  mother,  worrying  your  very  life 
out  of  you  about  your  husband  or  children,  by  telling  you  that  these 
feelings  are  caused,  not  by  any  actual  danger  that  threatens  your 
beloved  ones,  but  by  your  own  groundless  and 'whimsical  fears,  pro- 
duced by  your  predominant  Cautiousness,  Philoprogenitiveness,  and 
Adhesiveness,  phrenology  will  dispel  those  foolish  fears,  and  make 
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you  laugh  at  your  owd  folly;  whereas,  but  for  this  science,  you 
would  think  them  well  grounded.  It  shows  that  you  aie  afraid  only 
because  you  are  looking  through  coloured  glasses.  In  these  and  a 
thousand  similar  ways,  phrenology,  if  true,  may  easily  and  con- 
stantly be  applied  to  the  correction  not  only  of  false  cstimites  of 
ourselves  and  others,  but  also  of  erroneous  impressions,  as  well  as 
wrong  judgments,  of  men  and  things. 

Again ;  ambition  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  of  man*s 
nature,  and  its  gratification  a  source  of  real  pleasure.  Hence  to 
excel,  even  though  in  an  humble  sphere,  is  productive  of  far  more 
enjoyment  than  mediocrity  in  a  higher  sphere.  Thus,  to  excel  in 
some  ordinary  mechanical  branch  renders  one  much  more  happy, 
and  enables  him  to  get  a  better  living,  than  to  be  an  ordinary 
lawyer,  because  in  the  former  case  his  ambition  is  gratified,  but  in 
the  latter,  mortified.  Hence  to  a  young  person  in  particular,  just 
starting  in  the  world,  and  indeed  to  all,  a  knowledge  of  phrenology, 
or,  in  its  absence,  a  correct  phrenological  examination,  might  be 
made  incalculably  valuable. 

Still  further.  The  Creator  evidently  intends  and  adapts  one  man 
to  fill  one  sphere  of  action,  and  another,  another  sphere.  As  he  has 
adapted  one  tree  to  one  quality  of  soil,  and  another  to  another;  as 
he  has  made  one  flower  to  grow  luxuriantly  under  the  burning  sun 
of  the  vernal  exquinox,  another  to  bud  and  blossom  in  perfection  in 
a  colder  climate,  and  still  another  to  vegetate  only  in  the  frozea 
regions  of  the  poles ;  and  as»  by  transplanting  them,  they  all  wither 
and  die — as  one  tree  or  vegetable  is  constitutionally  adapted  to 
flouiish  only  in  the  marsh,  another  in  the  arid  sandbanks,  and  a 
third  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks — as  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  and  the  whole  range  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature 
have  each  assigned  to  them  their,  respective  locations  and  limits, 
within  which  they  flourish,  and  without  which  they  die,  the  infer- 
ence is  well  founded  that  the  same  is  true  of  man — that  diflereot 
individuals  are  designed  for,  and  adapted  to,  difierent  occupations ; 
that  the  constitutional  qualities  of  one  man,  both  mental  and  phy- 
sical, best  fit  him  to  become  a  *'  tiller  of  the  ground  ;'*  those  of 
another,  to  practise  successfully  one  of  the  mechanical  arts ;  of 
another,  to  sway  the  popular  will  by  smooth-tongued  eloquence; 
and  of  still  another,  to  explore  the  works  and  wonders  of  nature. 

Let  parents  but  apply  the  principles  of  phrenology  to  the  choice 
of  occupations  adapted  to  their  children — let  the  agriculturist  be 
located  upon  his  farm,  the  mechanic  in  his  workshop,  the  artist  in 
his  studio,  the  merchant  behind  his  counter,  the  statesman  in  the 
balls  of  legislation,  the  teachers  of  morals  and  of  letterf  in  their 
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respective  places;  let  the  orator  mount  the  rostrum,  the  judge 
between  man  and  man  ascend  the  bench,  the  naturalist  be  placed  in 
the  open  fields  of  nature — let  every  member  of  society  be  placed  in 
circumstances  the  most  favourable  for  calling  into  full  and  delightful 
exercise  all  his  talents  and  mental  energies,  and  this  divinely  con- 
trived machine  of  human  society,  with  every  wheel,  every  thing  in 
its  proper  place,  would  work  out  an  incalculable  amount  of  happiness 
to  mankind  in  general,  and  to  individuals  in  particular ;  those  whose 
ambition  is  now  mortified  because  out  of  their  proper  element,  would 
then  be  delightfully  gratified ;  a  vast  amount  of  talent  in  all  the 
departments  of  life,  which  now  lies  buried  for  want  of  action  and 
motive,  would  be  brouj^ht  forth ;  and  a  host  of  Washingtons  and 
Franklins,  of  Jefiersons  and  Adamses,  of  Shakspeares  and  Miltons, 
of  Clays  and  Websters,  of  Lees  and  Henrys,  of  Fultons  and  Whit- 
neys,  of  Rushes  and  Blackstones,  of  Audubons  and  Davys,  of  Silli- 
roans  and  Hitchcocks,  of  Wests  and  Rubens,  of  Irvings  and  Per- 
civals,  who  are  now  unnoticed  and  unknown,  would  be  hunted  up, 
and  their  talents  brought  to  bear  upon  the  general  welfare  of  man- 
kind. But,  alas!  this  machine  is  deranged,  its  wheels  misplaced, 
and  its  product  is  misery ;  the  natural  mechanic  is  put  into  the 
study,  and  the  scholar  upon  the  farm,  their  natures  crossed,  their 
talents  lost  to  themselves  and  the  world,  and  their  happiness  greatly 
abridged,  if  not  exchanged  for  misery.  Now  if  phrenology  be  true, 
the  natural  talents  even  o(  children  can  be  discovered  with  certaintv, 
and  their  pursuits  directed  accordingly ;  and  thereby  these  evils  be 
avoided,  as  well  as  these  blessings  secured. 

tS.  It  w^ill  incalculably  advance  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Only  the  very  threshold  of  science  is  yet  entered.  For  every  dis- 
covery thus  far  made,  doubtless  scores  remain  yet  to  be  made. 
Future  centuries,  like  those  that  are  past,  will  unquestionably  wit- 
ness clusters  of  new  sciences,  as  the  present  one  has  chemistry, 
geology,  and  phrenology,  unfolding  new  truths  and  new  worlds  of 
facts,  by  means  of  which  the  knowledge  and  happiness  of  mankind 
will  be  vastly  augmented.  There  are  multitudes  of  minds  calculated 
to  bring  to  view  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  nature,  and  make 
scientific  discoveries,  which  are  now  either  wholly  engrossed  with 
other  minor  matters,  or  enter  upon  a  literary  course  too  late  to 
make  much  progress ;  whereas,  had  their  talents  been  early  known, 
and  their  education  conducted  upon  phrenological  principles,  such 
naturalists  and  mathematicians,  such  artists  and  mechanics,  such 
statesmen  and  poets,  such  orators  and  divines,  such  philanthropists 
and  such  profound  philosophers  would  rise  upon  our  world  as  would 
completely  eclipse  every  thing  past  and  present — as  would  incalcu- 
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lably  improvOy  adorn«  and  bless  mankind.  It  would  alio  throw  out 
from  under  the  wheels  of  science  multitudes  of  those  who  now  retard 
their  progress,  and  clear  the  various  professions  of  those  drones  who 
are  now  their  bane  and  disgrace,  besides  being  useful  in  making 
choice  of  our  public  officers. 

4.  It  will  gbkatly  pbomote  mokalitt  and  true  bbligioit. 
Phrenology,  if  true,  unfolds  the  moral  and  religious  nature  of  man. 
To  this  same  moral  nature  of  ro^n,  true  religion  is  also  adapted ;  so 
that  each  will  confirm  and  strengthen  the  other,  and  both  together 
do  much  more  for  man's  moral  elevation  than  either  could  do  alone^ 
Phrenology,  more  than  any  thing  else,  is  calculated  to  do  awsy 
sectarian  prejudices,  and  wear  off  the  edge  of  those  asperities  which 
grow  out  of  them,  and  which  are  a  deep  disgrace  to  the  Christian 
world.  It  also  teaches  forbearance  and  forgiveness,  and  does  away 
with  bigotry.  It  will  teach  natural  theology  and  natural  religion 
more  clearly  and  forcibly  than  any  other  department  of  science 
whatever. 

5.  A  knowledge  of  phrenology  will  give  its  possessor  an  almost 
unlimited  command  over  the  minds  and  feelings  of  his  fellow-men* 
Are  you  a  lawyer,  phrenology  teaches  you,  not  only  the  laws  of 
mind  in  general,  but  the  particular  qualities  of  individuals,  and  also 
how  they  may  be  reached.  Has  one  of  your  jury  large  Benevo- 
lence, phrenology  not  only  points  out  the  developcment,  but  also 
shows  you  how  to  arouse  it  powerfully  in  aid  of  your  cause.  The 
other  faculties  will  then  follow  in  its  train,  and  he  is  gained.  Has 
another  large  Comparison,  or  Causality,  or  Ideality,  address  these 
faculties  respectively,  and  your  end  is  gained ;  has  another  large 
Self-esteem  and  Firmness,  humour  Aim,  and  be  careful  not  to  excite 
them  against  you,  or  **il's  a  gone  case;"  and  so  of  the  other 
faculties. 

Are  you  a  minister  of  our  holy  religion,  wishing  to  *'  convert  the 
sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways,"  you  must  become  '*  all  things  to 
all  men."  Your  success  depends  on  your  adapting  truth  to  the 
sinner's  mind.  Has  he  small  Conscientiousness  and  large  Self- 
esteem  and  Combativeness,  if  you  address  your  remarks  to  his  con- 
science, and  portray  his  guilt  and  desert  of  punishment,  his  small 
Conscientiousness  and  large  Self-esteem  will  fail  to  perceive  or  feel 
his  guilt ;  and  his  large  Self-esteem  will  justify  himself,  and  retort, 
"  You  come  hero  accusing  me  in  this  kind  of  style,  do  you  ?  I  've 
done  nothing  wrong.  You  talk  as  though  I  had  committed  some 
awful  crime ;  but,  thank  heaven,  I  have  a  clear  conscience.  Tm  as 
good  as  you  are,  any  day;"  whilst  Combativeness  will  resent  the 
well-meant  but  ill-applied  warning,  and  drive  tbo  intruder  from  hia 
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presence.  Thus  the  siDoer's  heart  becomes  more  hardened,  and  the 
door  of  repentance  and  reform  barred  and  bolted.  Whereas,  this 
same  sinner  has,  perhaps,  large  Veneration  and  Adhesiveness. 
Appeal  to  the  former  by  portraying  the  majesty  and  the  glory  of 
God,  and  to  the  latter  by  descanting  upon  his  infinite  love  to  the 
^  children  of  men,  and  you  strike  cords  that  vibrate  through  his  whole 

soul,  prostrating  him  in  adoration  and  love  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
•  Another  may  have  large  Conscientiousness  and  small  Veneration. 
By  addressing  to  him  what  disgusted  the  first,  you  reach  his  feel- 
ings, producing  a  broken  heart  and  a  reformed  life ;  whereas,  if  you 
appeal  to  his  Veneration,  which  produced  the  desired  effect  in  the 
case  first  supposed,  you  disgust  him,  and  the  result  is  worse  than  a 
mere  failure.  Thus,  '*  what  is  one^s  meat  is  another's  poison  ;** 
and  phrenology  teaches  you  how  and  when  to  appeal  to  .the  reason, 
or  to  the  feelings,  or  to  the  particular  class  of  feelings  required  by 
the  occasion,  and  also  how  to  avoid  arraying  against  you  largo  Com- 
bat! veness,  or  Firmness,  or  Self-Ctiteem,  or  Destructi veness,  and  thus 
how  to  be  always  successful,  *'  meting  out  to  eyory  man  his  portion 
in  due  season. 

The  principle  here  stated  and  illustrated,  will  apply  to  all  our 
intercourse  with  our  fellow- men,  whether  for  persuading  them  to 
adopt  our  opinions  or  plans,  or  for  instructing  them,  and  especially 
children,  or  for  pleasurable  intercourse  with  them.  But  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  to  the  government  of  children^  is  productive 
of  still  greater  good.  Thus,  has  your  child  largo  Firmness,  or 
Destructivenoss,  or'  Self-esteem,  great  care  is  requisite  lest  these 
three  faculties  become  arrayed  against  you ;  in  which  event,  obedi- 
ence can  be  secured  only  by  compulsion,  the  child  becoming  wilful 
'  and  insolent.  But  by  understanding  phrenology,  you  will  know 
what  will  excite  these  faculties  unfavourably,  and  can  thus  avoid 
rousing  them,  and  appeal  to  some  other  faculties  by  which  you  gain 
your  end  at  once,  and  with  perfect  ease. 

Again,  if  Conscientiousness  and  Benevolence  are  large,  when  you 
do  the  child  a  favour,  let  it  see  and  feel  it  to  bo  an  act  of  pure  dis- 
interested kindness  on  your  part,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  gratitude  * 
and  sense  of  obligation  will  spring  up  spontaneously  in  its  little 
bosom,  which  may  be  increased  by  every  successive  garment,  and 
ride,  and  favour,  which  the  child  receives  at  your  hands,  until  it 
will  become  a  ruling  emotion.  A  strong  desire  to  return  these 
favours  will  be  the  result ;  your  ascendancy  over  the  child  has  now 
become  complete ;  your  will  has  but  to  be  known  to  be  obeyed,  and 
that  with  delight.  But  this  picture  is  usually  reversed.  Parents 
generally  transmit  to  their  children  those  mental  as  well  as  physical 
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qualitios  which  pradomioate  id  themselves.  These  are  ofVeD  large 
CombativeneM,  Destructiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Self-esteem,  Firm- 
Dess,  ^.  The  little  sufierer  gratifies  his  innate  Destructiveneas  \gf 
tearing  a  leaf  from  a  book  given  him  to  play  with,  or  by  breaking 
some  valuable  article.  The  angered  parent  catches  up  the  uncon- 
scious ofiender,  and  gives  him  a  severe  box  on  the  ears,  or  resorts  to 
some  more  violent  punishment.  Of  course  the  child  becomes  enraged, 
and  cries  long  and  loud,  and  receives  another  scolding  and  whipping 
to  make  him  **  hush  up."  Its  outraged  Conscientiousness  revolts  at 
this  cruel  and  unjust  treatment,  and  this  increases  the  flame  of  its 
anger;  Destructiveneas,  already  too  large,  becomes  still  larger  by 
being  violently  and  protractedly  excited ;  the  child  is  rendered  mise- 
rable ;  its  temper  spoiled  ;  its  brain  inflamed ;  its  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion checked ;  its  parental  respect  destroyed ;  peevishness  engendered ; 
its  health  impaired ;  and  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  such  scenes, 
hatred  and  rebellion  take  up  their  permanent  abode  in  the  infantile 
bosom. 

Or  perhaps  the  little  one  makes  a  noise,  which  is  as  natural  to  it 
as  breathing,  and  almost  as  necessary  for  the  dovelopement  of  his 
lungs  and  muscles.  The  parent  commands  silence;  the  little  oflTender 
wishes  and  intends  to  obey,  but,  in  obedience  to  the  irresistible 
promptings  of  his  nature,  he  soon  forgets,  and  continues  his  noise. 
The  irritated  parent,  who  ought  to  rejoice  in,  and  even  join  his  little 
ones  in  these  healthy  and  intellect-producing  amusements,  becomes 
angry ;  chastises  the  oflbnders,  thereby  kindling  their  anger  f  again 
outrages  their  sense  of  justice ;  and  creates  those  hard  feelings, 
which,  by  being  often  repeated,  grow  into  a  settled  dislike;  the  child 
docs  nothing  willingly,  but  every  thing  poutingly ;  parental  favours 
are  forgotten ;  and  the  entire  intercourse  between  parent  and  child, 
which  might  and  ought  always  to  be  of  the  most  delightful  character, 
is  unpleasant  and  cross-grained  throughout ;  each  blaming  and  dis- 
liking the  other.  Thus,  thousands  of  things  which  are  as  natural  to 
children  as  hunger,  and  no  more  deserving  of  punishment,  receive 
either  chastisement,  or  sharp  rebuke,  which  harrows  up  and  hardens 
their  tender  susceptibilities,  thus  exciting  their  animal  propensities, 
and  thereby  weakening  their  intellectual  and  moral  powers.  Now 
phrenology,  by  teaching  the  parent  what  is  the  normal  apd  what  the 
depraved  manifestation  of  the  several  powers,  and  henqe  what  to  cul- 
tivate and  what  to  punish,  and  also  how  to  awaken  any  desired  cur- 
rent of  feeling  or  line  of  conduct,  becomes  of  infinite  service  in  the 
govcrment  and  management  of  children. 

It  might  be  added,  that  much  of  tho  crossness  and  bad  temper  of 
children  is  caused  by  the  irritating  and  improper  diet,  either  of  tho 
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mother  or  child,  or  both.  By  inflaroing  the  stomach,  and  thereby 
the  aystem  generally,  the  organs  in  the  bage  of  the  brain,  and 
Destnictiveness  in  particular,  are  pretematurally  excited,  which 
produces  a  peevish  and  contrary  disposition.  This  kind  of  bad 
temper  is  the  result  of  disease,  and  thereby  to  be  piUed^  not 
punished,  though  it  generally  subjects  the  little  sufierer  to  scoldings 
or  chastisements.  Punish  the  nvraej  if  any  one— reform  the  diet 
and  regimen  of  your  child,  and  you  will  thereby  subdue  his  bad 
temper.  Bad  children  are  made  so  mainly  by  bad  management. 
Phrenology  will  also  teach  how  effectually  to  employ  the  principle 
of  diversion,  or  counteraction,  that  is,  when  you  wish  to  subdue  the 
action  of  a  large  and  excited  organ,  how  to  divert  the  mind  from  the 
aggrieved  object,  by  calling  into  sudden  and  powerful  action,  and 
that  without  apparent  design,  another  still  larger  organ,  which  may 
be  exercised  with  impunity,  thus  leaving  the  first-named  faculty  to 
cool  off. 

But  all  these  beneficial  results,  capable  of  being  derived  from  an 
application  of  the  principles  of  phrenology,  sink  into  insignificance, 
when  compared  with  its  application  to  the  modification,  moulding, 
amL  formation  of  the  minds  and  characters  of  children,  and,  indeed, 
of  every  individual  in  reference  to  himself.  To  state  this  principle, 
is  all  that  can  l>e  done  here;  its  full  elucidation  would  require  a 
volume.  The  principle  is  this :  Every  faculty  has  its  own  appro- 
priate aliment  and  stimulant,  by  the  presentation  of  which  it  is 
excited,  and  its  organ  thereby  enlarged,  and  by  the  removal  of 
which  its  action  is  diminished,  end  its  size  thereby  reduced.  By 
teaching  us  the  true  nature  and  proper  aliment  of  every  faculty,  and 
thiis  how  to  excite  and  how  to  allay  each  at  pleasure — by  distinctly 
pointing  out  first  the  excess  or  defect,  and  then  the  remedy,  phreno- 
logy directs  us  how  to  change  their  relative  power,  and  thus  how  to 
produce  perfect  and  well-balanced  characters  and  intellects,  which  is 
the  greatest  of  all  other  desiderata. 

It  is  a  well-established  principle  of  phrenology,  that  the  more 
evenly  and  uniformly  the  organs  are  developed  and  balanced,  the 
more  harmonious  and  perfect,  and  the  less  liable  to  vice  and  excess, 
will  be  the  character  and  conduct ;  and  also  that  the  larger  an  organ 
becomes,  the  more  delight  is  taken  in  its  exercise,  and  the  greater  is 
its  tendency  to  spontaneous  activity,  which  re-augments  the  sis&e, 
and  this  again  re-increasos  the  activity ;  and  also  that  the  smaller  an 
orgap  becomes,  the  less  pleasure  is  found  in  its  exercise,  the  less 
frequently  is  it  called  into  actfon,  and  the  moro  it  remains  quiescent, 
this  inactivity  rendering  it  still  smaller,  illustrating  the  Scripture 
doctrine,  that  "  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have 
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more  abimdantly ;  but  from  biro  tbat  hatb  not,  ihall  be  taken  away 
eveo  that  which  he  hath."  Thus  the  natural  tendency  ia  for  the 
large  organa  to  become  still  larger,  and  the  small  ones  smaller — the 
very  reverse  of  what  should  take  place.  Now,  by  teaching  us  what 
organs  are  already  too  large,  and  thus  liable  to  become  still  larger, 
and  also  what  is  calculated  to  excite,  and  thus  still  further  to  enlarge 
them,  the  absence  of  which  will  allow  them  to  remain  at  rest,  and 
thereby  to  become  smaller,  and  also  what  will  excite  the  smaller 
organs,  and  thus  supply  defects ;  or  in  other  words,  by  teaching  the 
nature  and  the  laws  of  action  of  each  faculty,  that  is,  how  to  excite 
and  how  to  allay  them,  how  to  cultivate  feeble  ones  and  bring  down 
predominant  ones,  phrenology  will  direct  us  how  we  may  mould  the 
budding,  and  modify  the  already  matured  character  and  talents, 
almost  at  pleasure.     Is  not  this  an  object  of  the  utmost  moment  ? 

Many  facts  might  be  stated  in  illustration  and  confirmRtion  of  the 
above  remarks.  The  writer  is  fully  aware  that  be  has  not  done  this 
last  topic  justice^  nor  can  he  do  so  without  dwelling  more  in  d^aU 
upon  the  primary  function  of  the  respective  faculties,  and  the  precise 
kind  of  treatment  required  to  excite  and  allay  them.  He  might 
adduce  any  number  of  additional  facts  in  illustration  of  this  principle, 
but  his  present  limits  will  not  permit  such  a  digression.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  we  have  merely  glanced  at  only  a  few  of  the 
beneficial  results  to  he  derived  from  the  study  and  application  of 
phrenology,  and  that  it  applies  to  man  in  all  his  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  relations,  both  to  his  fellow-men  and  to  his  Creator. 
But  even  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  its  importance  far  outweigfae 
that  of  all  the  other  sciences  put  together,  and  demands  the  seriooa 
investigation  of  every  parent,  every  philanthropist,  every  Christian, 
and  every  scholar. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

PHREirOLOGICAL  EXAICIlfATlOlf  OF  PRI80NBRS. 

Phrenologists  have  repeatedly,  both  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  visited  prisons,  jails,  and  penitentiaries,  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  truth  of  their  science.  An  impartial  account  of  many  of 
these  visits  is  already  on  record ;  and  as  to  the  accuracy  and  cor- 
rectness of  the  examinations,  the  facts  in  the  case  will  speak  for 
themselves.     We  take  pleasure  in  adding  to  this  class  of  faets  the 
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MIowiog  account  of  a  visit  to  the  St.  Louia  jail,  made  by  Dr.  K.  E. 
Borhans,  and  copied  from  the  Miaaouri  Argua  :— 

A  gentleman  who  waa  present  at  the  jail,  a  few  daya  since,  during 
the  phrenological  examination  of  the  prisonera  by  Dr.  Burhans,  haa 
favoured  us  with  the  following  report  of  the  individual  cases,  as  they 
cmme  under  his  observation.  We  understand  that  the  character,  in 
each  instance,  is  delineated  with  great  accuracy.  What  more  is 
wanting  to  convince  the  increduloua  of  the  high  clairaa  of  the 
aeience  to  universal  confidence  ? 

Prisoner  No,  1.  The  organs  of  this  man's  head  are  all  very  small. 
The  animal  organs  predominate,  and  are  unchecked  by  hia  moral 
ones.  Naturally  he  is  not  disposed  to  commit  crime,  particularly 
murder.  His  organisation  would  make  him  extremely  lazy,  indolent, 
and  idle ;  any  offence  that  he  would  commit  would  not  be  essentially 
evil,  but  in  the  tendency  of  idleness,  dec.  Charge. — Passing  coun- 
terfeit money. 

No,  2.  The  organs  of  Combativeneaa  and  Destructiveness  predo- 
minate in  this  head;  there  is  some  want  of  Conscientiousness. 
Under  the  influence  of  spirituous  liquors,  he  is  capable  of  great  wil- 
fulness and  cruelty  to  his  friends,  and  even  to  hia  children.  Free 
from  artificial  excitement,  his  conduct  would  not  be  very  violent. 
Charge* — An  assault,  with  intent  to  kill  his  daughter — it  ia  said 
under  the  influence  of  spirituous  liquors. 

No»  9.  This  man  has  but  little  sense  of  justice ;  he  haa  some 
ahrewdness,  although  weak-minded.  From  his  organisation,  I  would 
aay  he  ia  not  capable  of  great  violence  or  marked  crime.  I  would 
aupposo  his  offence  was  thef\,  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
Charge. — Theft ;  committed  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

No.  4.  This  man  has  no  point  or  strength  of  character.  He  ia 
mild,  and  could  be  led  to  crime  by  designing  men.  Naturally  he  is 
not  capable  of  any  great  oflence.     Charge. — Petit  larceny. 

No.  5.  Coloured  man.  This  man  is  cunning,  and  is  indisposed  to 
tell  the  truth.  He  is  hypocritical,  deceitful,  and  secretive ;  he  would 
steal  to  secrete ;  although  cautious,  he  would  be  capable  of  murder 
and  midnight  assassination.     Crime. — Assault,  with  intent  to  kill. 

No.  6.  This  man  is  timid  and  cowardly.  His  amative  desires  are 
strong,  and  would  impel  him,  in  the  absence  of  danger,  to  violence 
in  respect  to  the  opposite  sex.  He  is  cunning  and  secretive ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  danger  would  steal — if  pursued,  would  be  unscrupulous 
of  life.     Crim€.— Theft. 

No.  7.  Coloured  man.  He  is  mild,  honest,  and  faithful — truthful, 
and  would  make  an  excellent  servant. — A  long  tried  servant  about 
the  jail. 
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No.  6.  Wanti  firmneM,  it  very  fickle,  and  poesesses  inordinate 
vanity.  He  would  do  any  thing  to  gratify  his  vanity  and  pride ;  and 
would  be  more  apt  to  steal  clothing  than  money.  Charged  with 
stealing  one  rest  worth  8(^,  and  a  cap  worth  $20. 

No.  9.  A  Spaniard.  He  has  a  large  brain ;  his  animal  organs  are 
all  large ;  with  great  Amativeness.  He  is  also  dark  and  cunning. 
These  are  the  two  points  of  his  character.  He  would  be  a  bold 
operator  in  crime.     Charge. — Grand  larceny. 

No.  10.  This  man  has  no  marked  character ;  is  timid  and  natu- 
rally well  disposed ;  is  not  inclined  to  steal.  He  might  have  been 
made  a  good  citizen.  If  he  should  commit  crime,  it  would  be  under 
excitement,  and  in  the  direction  of  his  anMtive  organ.  Charge."^ 
Rape,  under  the  excitement  of  intoxication. 

No.  11.  This  man's  character  is  low,  coarse,  and  vulgar;  do  Self- 
esteem;  would  be  violent  and  vindictive.  He  is  combative  and 
destructive ;  and  his  organisation  would  drive  him  to  do  any  thing 
that  his  pleasure  or  wilfulness  would  suggest.  Charge. — Petit 
larceny. 

No.  12.  This  man's  organisation  is  bad.  His  disposition  is  wilfiil. 
He  is  a  dangerous  man,  cruel,  gluttonous,  and  deceitful.  Charge. — 
Larceny. 

No.  13.  He  is  combative  and  destructive,  more  so  than  any 
one  whose  head  has  been  yet  examined.  He  is  capable  of  great 
bravery  and  daring.  He  is  bold  and  vigorous  in  his  enterprises; 
taciturn  and  gloomy,  with  little  hope ;  considerable  Acquisitivenete 
and  Secretiveness.  His  organisation  would  make  him  dangerous  to 
others  and  to  himself,  in  despondency.  Crime. — ^Theft  and  assault, 
with  intent  to  rob. 

No.  14.  This  young  man  is  not  naturally  a  bad  character.  He 
could  not  commit  a  violent  crime.  His  defects  are,  his  vanity  and 
devotion  to  women,  and  his  capacity  of  being  used  and  imposed  on 
by  others.     Charged  with  passing  counterfeit  money. 

No.  15.  His  brain  is  snoall  and  his  capacity  is  limited.  He  is 
without  any  degree  of  conscience.  His  organisation  would  make 
him  deceitful,  cunning,  and  cruel ;  and  he  would  be  more  disposed  to 
steal  than  to  commit  any  other  crime.     Charged  with  theft. 


MeamremenlM. 

Ctrcumrerracn  of  tho  hmd  around  Philoprogcni 
sIniciiveneM,  and  Individuality,     ■ 

Prom  Occipilfll  Spine  to  Individuality, 
"     Ear  to  Eur,  over  FirmoeM, 
"     Philnprogenitivenea  to  Individuality, 
"     DeBtnictivenesB  to  Dnstructiveness, 
"    SecretiveDes*  to  Secreliveneu, 
"     CauliouineEa  to  Cauliouaneaa, 
"     Ear  to  Individuality, 
"  "      Philoprogeniliveneas,    . 

"  "      Firmnesa,    . 

"  "      Benevolence, 


DeeehpemtnU  on  a  icalt  of  7. 


AmalivcDe&s, 

Philoprogeniiivenesa, 

Adhesiveness, 

Inbabiiivene&s, 

CoDceDtrsliveoess, 


GombativeoeBs, 
Dei  iiuc  liven  CSS, 
Alinienttveneas, 
Acquisiliveoess, 
Sccre  liven  ess, 


14  6 
14  5 
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CautioQBneBs, 

Approbativeness, 

Self-esteem, 

6 
6 

7 

IDdividuality, 

Form, 

Size, 

7 
6 
6 

Firmness, 
Conscientiousness, 

7 
4 

Weigb^ 
Colour, 

6 
6 

Hope, 

Marvel  lousness, 

6 
2 

Order, 
Calculation, 

6 
4 

Veneration, 

Benevolence, 

Constructiveness, 

3 

6 
6 

Locality, 
JSventuality, 
Time, 

7 
6 
7 

Ideality, 

5 

Tune, 

4 

Sublimity^ 

Imitation, 

Miribfulness, 

6 

6 

6  to  7 

Language, 
Causality, 
Comparison, 

6 
6 
6 
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Stephen  Burroughs,  whose  life  and  character  are  to  well  known 
to  the  public,  died  at  Three  Rivers,  L.  C,  in  the  winter  of  1839-40. 
The  above  measurements  were  taken  from  the  living  head,  and  have 
since  been  corrected  by  Mr.  Burroughs'  bust,  which  may  be  found  in 
Mr.  Fowler's  Phrenological  Cabinet,  No.  135  Nassau  street,  New 
York.  The  developements  were  given  in  the  month  of  June,  1839, 
when  Mr.  Burroughs  had  his  bust  taken,  and  a  phrenological  exami- 
nation by  Mr.  L.  N.  Fowler,  which  was  wrote  out  at  the  time,  and 
was  in  substance  as  follows: — This  individual  has  a  large  and  active 
brain,  which  is  well  sustained  by  a  strong  constitution.  He  has 
naturally  much  weight  of  character,  and  is  capable  of  exerting  more 
than  ordinary  influence.  His  brain  is  fully  developed  in  every  part, 
except  in  the  organs  of  Conscientiousness,  MarveUousness,  and 
Veneration,  and  the  largest  of  which  are  Amativeness,  Cautiousnesi, 
Self-esteem,  Firmness,  Imitation,  and  Mirthfulness.  Consequently, 
he  possesses  many  strongly- marked  traits  of  character — has  a  great 
versatility  of  talent,  and  is  never  in  want  of  means  to  accomplish  his 
ends.  He  has  more  excesses  than  deficiencies  of  character ;  lacks 
very  much  the  restraining  and  regulating  influences  of  Vcueratioa 
and  Conscientiousness.  The  following  are  the  leading  features  of 
his  character,  which  will  be  more  or  less  developed^  according  at 
circumstances  call  his  faculties  into  exercise.  He  is  naturally  very 
social — is  extremely  fond  of  children  and  society  generally,  and  is 
particularly  extravagant  in  his  love  of  the  other  sex.  He  is  disposed 
to  avoid  difficulty,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  makes  the  first  attack, 
because  of  his  moderate  Combativeness ;  yet  having  large  Destnic- 
tiveness,  if  provoked,  he  would  be  liable  to  be  severe  and  desperate, 
and  would  never  stop  at  trifles  whenever  he  had  an  important  object 
in  view.  The  middle  lobes  of  the  brain,  giving  width  between  and 
above  the  ears,  are  very  full,  indicating  great  strength  of  the  selfish 
propensities,  which  must  have  a  marked  influence.    They  would 
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gi?e  him  great  force  of  character,  and  a  dispoaitioa  to  indolge  his 
appetite  and  desires — to  acquire  property  and  exercise  cunning,  tact, 
and  management,  with  a  peculiar  ability  to  take  the  advantage  of 
circumstances — to  deal  successfully  with  men,  and  keep  perfect 
command  of  his  own  foelings.  The  crown  of  his  head  is  very  high, 
giving  independence  and  determination  of  mind,  joined  with  smaller 
Approbativeness  and  Conscienliousness,  almost  a  total  disregard  for 
public  opinion,  and  a  strong  desire  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility. 
His  moral  sentiments  are  mostly  weak,  except  Hope  and  Benevo- 
lence, giving  enterprise,  anticipation,  kindness,  and  general  benevo- 
lence of  feeling.  But  there  is  a  great  want  of  consistency,  balancing 
power,  circumspection,  credulity,  spirituality  of  mind,  and  devotional 
feeling.  His  imagination  is  rather  strong,  and  his  powers  of  descrip- 
tion great.  He  is  fond  of  the  sublime  and  extravagant,  has  great 
powers  of  imitation  and  mimicry ;  more  than  a  common  degree  of  in- 
genuity and  versatility  of  talent  in  planning  and  constructing,  joined 
with  an  uncontrollable  disposition  to  joke  and  make  fun.  His  intellect 
is  well  developed,  particularly  the  perceptive  faculties,  giving  superior 
powers  of  observation,  knowledge  of  men,  things,  and  circumstances. 
He  has  a  first  rate  memory  of  whatever  he  sees  and  hears,  also  of 
events,  dates,  names,  history,  and  anecdotes.  His  powers  of  conver- 
sation are  very  great.  He  cannot  be  idle  or  silent ;  can  render  him- 
self truly  agreeable  in  company  ,*  has  superior  talents  to  tell  a  story, 
and  can  act  it  out  to  the  life.  In  conclusion,  his  strongest  traits  of 
character  are  a  passionate  fondness  for  the  other  sex ;  his  cunning 
aiid  forethought ;  an  ability  to  assume  any  character  he  chooses,  and 
conceal  his  own;  great  self-possession  and  good  humour;  much 
versatility  of  talent  and  generosity  of  feeling,  as  well  as  a  superior 
ability  to  communicate  his  ideas. 

For  the  above  statements  and  remarks,  wo  are  indebted  to  the 
Phrenological  Almanac  for  1841.  Since  they  came  into  our  posses- 
sion, we  have  obtained  the  memoirs  of  the  notorious  Stephen  Bur- 
roughs, for  tho  purpose  of  making  a  comparison  between  his  real 
character  and  his  phrenological  developements,  as  here  given.  This 
biography  is  written  by  himself,  and  may  therefore  be  presumed  to  be 
correct,  especially  as  to  all  the  leading  facts  and  incidents  in  his  life. 
Thero  is  also  satisfactory  evidence  to  believe  that  the  above  cuts 
present  correct  outlines  of  his  head.  As  the  history  of  Burroughs  is 
so  well  known  to  the  public,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  here  to  make 
out  a  long  article,  either  by  quoting  from  his  biography  or  by 
remarks  of  our  own,  to  show  the  actual  harmony  between  his  life  and 
cerebral  organisation.  From  a  critical  examination  of  the  memoirs 
of  Burroughs,  we  are  ready  to  affirm  that  nearly  every  observation 
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of  Mr.  Fowler,  io  the  above  descriptioD,  is  perfectly  correct,  and 
did  room  permit,  the  truth  of  this  statement  could  easily  be  proved. 
Nothing  could  possibly  enable  one  to  sketch,  in  so  brief  a  space, 
the  portrait  of  an  individual,  possessing  traits  of  character  so 
various,  complex,  and  contradictory,  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
phrenology — a  strong  fact,  both  in  proof  of  the  truth  as  well  as  of 
the  tUilUy  of  the  science.  To  all  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of 
human  nature,  or  are  desirous  to  test  the  correctness  of  phrenology 
in  the  delineation  of  character,  we  recommend  them  to  compare  for 
themselves  the  above  remarks  on  the  phrenological  developements  of 
Burroughs  with  his  real  history  and  character. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

Outlines  of  Disordered  Mental  Action, 

This  is  the  title  of  a  work  which  has  now  been  before  the  public 
some  months,  and  constitutes  the  one  hundredth  volume  in  the  series 
of  the  Family  Library,  published  by  the  Messrs.  Harpers,  of  New 
York.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Upham,  Professor  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy  in  Bowdoin  College,  Me.  This  gentleman  has 
gained  considerable  distinction  as  a  popular  writer,  and  more  espe- 
cially as  the  author  of  several  volumes  on  mental  science.  His 
works  have  had  an  extensive  circulation  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  are  used  as  text-books  on  this  science  in  many  of  our 
institutions  and  seminaries  of  learning. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Upham  on  the  philosophy  of  mind  may  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  metaphysical  school.  His  views  do 
not  difier  materially  from  those  of  Stewart  and  Brown,  though  his 
claasi6cation  and  manner  of  treating  the  subject  are  somewhat 
diflerent,  and,  as  we  think,  an  improvement  on  their  works.  Still, 
no  person  who  has  ever  given  any  attention  to  the  principles  of 
mental  science,  as  based  on  the  discoveries  of  phrenology,  can  be  at 
all  satisfied  with  Mr.  Upham's  works  on  this  subject.  He  leaves  out 
of  view  entirely  the  very  fundamental  principles  of  the  science,  and 
discourses  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  as  abstract  and  independent 
entities,  and  as  though  they  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
body.  Perhaps  we  should  except  from  his  works,  the  one  before  us 
on  "Disordered  Mental  Action;*'  in  which  he  has  considered,  to 
some  extent,  the  influence  of  the  brain  and  various  states  of  the 
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body  on  mental  manifestations.  In  fact,  no  person  could  possibly « 
with  any  consistency  or  correctness,  discuss  the  subject  of  diM- 
ordered  mental  action^  without  taking  somo  cognisance  of  the  con- 
nection between  mind  and  physical  organisation,*  and  our  author 
himself  acknowledges  that  this  portion  of  mental  philosophy  has 
been  almost  totally  neglected  by  all  writers  on  the  science,  except 
by  a  few  members  of  the  medical  profession.  At  the  same  time,  he 
attempts  to  explaiy  many  disordered  mental  phenomena,  without  any 
regard  to  the  most  important,  and  we  may  say,  the  only  possible 
means  of  so  doing — that  is,  by  considering  the  structure  and  func- 
tions  of  the  brain.  And  what  renders  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions still  more  unsatisfactory,  is  that,  in  explaining  disordered 
states  of  mind,  he  makes  use  of  a  classification  of  faculties  which 
have  no  existence  or  foundation  in  nature.  In  all  his  divisions  of 
mental  phenomena,  he  confounds  the  term  faculty  with  the  mere 
modes  of  the  mind^s  activity.  The  terms  Sensation,  Perception, 
Conception,  Attention,  Abstraction,  Imagination,  d&c.  which  Pro- 
fessor Upham  and  other  metaphysical  writers  constantly  use,  cannot 
consistently,  according  to  the  principles  of  inductive  philosophy,  be 
considered  as  primitive  faculties  of  mind ;  they  are  only  modes  of  its 
activity.  For  a  full  discussion  and  elucidation  of  these  points,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  standard  works  on  phrenology.  A  correct  clas- 
sification of  the  faculties  of  mind,  is  of  the  highest  importance;  and 
we  may  be  permitted  to  state  that  the  nomenclature  introduced  by 
phrenology  has  been  pronounced  by  the  highest  authority  in  Great 
Britain,  viz.  Archbishop  Whately,  as  being  far  more  logical  and 
accurate  than  that  of  any  other  now  in  existence. 

Notwithstanding  the  present  work  of  Professor  Upham  is  based, 
to  a  great  extent,  on  a  false  and  erroneous  foundation,  (and  out  of 
which  its  principal  defects  grow,)  it  has  still  many  redeeming 
qualities.  It  is  decidedly  in  advance  of  his  other  volumes,  and 
approximates  nearer  to  correct  principles  of  mental  science.  In  his 
previous  works  on  the  Elements  of  Mental  Philosophy^  and  on  the 
Will,  he  has  treated  the  mind  as  an  abstract  entity — as  being 
entirely  independent  of  a  material  instrument  in  all  its  operations. 
But  in  his  outlines  of  Disordered  Mental  Action,  he  has  made 
frequent  reference  to  the  brain,  as  well  as  to  the  influence  of  various 
states  of  the  body  over  the  mind.  The  following  sentences,  quoted 
from  the  second  chapter  of  the  work  before  us,  will  express,  perhaps, 
(he  substance  of  Professor  Upham's  views  on  this  point: — "Wo  take 
this  opportunity  to  say,  that  the  origin,  as  we  apprehend,  of  no  small 
portion  of  mental  disorder,  is  to  be  found  in  the  connection  existing 
between  the  mind  and  the  body."     <*  We  do  not  agree  with  some 
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respectable  writers  in  consideriDg  insanity  as  being,  in  its  basis, 
exclusively  a  physical  disorder."  "  Without  admitting  the  doctrine 
that  the  mind  is  identical  with  the  brain,  or  even  that  tho  mind  finds 
in  the  brain  a  congeries  of  organs  specifically  suited  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  each  of  its  separate  faculties,  we  nevertheless  hold  it  to  be 
certain,  not  only  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  connection  and  influence 
between  the  two,  but  that  such  connection  and  influence  exist  in  a 
remarkably  high  degree ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  advert  to  it  in  any  attempt  to  explain  mental  action,  especially 
disordered  mental  action."  This  is  the  general  ground  which  Mr. 
Upham  has  taken  throughout  his  work.  He  has  given  us,  in  a 
small  compass,  a  great  variety  and  amount  of  facts  on  what  are 
called  diseases  of  the  mind,  though  we  consider  it  far  more  rational 
and  philosophical  to  call  them  affections  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
sffstem. 

Professor  Upham  has  gleaned  very  few  facts  from  metaphysical 
writers,  such  as  Locke,  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Brown,  for  the  very 
obvious  reason  that  their  works  contain  scarce  any  facts  on  the 
subject.  At  the  same  time.  Professor  Upham  very  justly  remarks, 
that  the  philosophy  of  disordered  mental  action  must  be  predicated 
on  a  correct  knowledge  and  classification  of  tho  mental  faculties  in  a 
sanu  or  healthy  state.  This  observation  is  no  less  philosophical  than 
true.  But  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  the  majqj^ity  of  writers 
belonging  to  the  metaphysical  school  have  been  profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  philosophy  of  insanity,  or  of  disordered  mental  phenomena. 
And  just  in  proportion  as  the  causes,  features,  and  remedies  of 
insanity  have  been  correctly  understood,  in  the  same  proportion  has 
there  been  made  an  approximation  in  knowledge  to  the  true  philo- 
sophy of  mind.  Accordingly,  Professor  Upham  has  been  compelled 
to  consult  those  writers  chiefly  who  have  treated  of  mental  pheno- 
mena in  connection  with  the  brain  and  the  body,  and  we  are  happy 
to  state  that  he  has  here  made  free  use  of  phrenological  works. 
Many  of  his  best  facts  are  collected  from  the  writings  of  Drs.  Gall, 
Spurzheim,  Macnish,  Conolly,  and  Combe;  and  if  our  author  had 
had  free  access  to  the  writings  of  the  French  phrenologists,  as  well 
as  to  the  entire  series  of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal,  the 
'  number  and  variety  of  facts  on  disordered  mental  action  might  have 
been  greatly  enlarged.  On  the  whole,  we  consider  the  present  work 
of  Professor  Upham  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  mental  philosophy, 
and  we  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  all  works  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  mind  will  be  based  on  the  true  principles  of  tho  science. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

VINDICATION    OF    NEW    DISCOVERIES. 

BT  A  LAOT.* 

Perhaps  no  tendency  of  the  human  mind  cao  be  calculated  upon 
with  more  certainty,  or  has  shown  itself  more  uniformly,  than  that 
of  opposition  to  new  things.  Innovations  are  ever  regarded  with 
distrust.  New  improvements  in  the  world  of  art,  new  systems  of 
philosophy,  new  developemonts  of  science,  are  cried  down,  scouted, 
ridiculed,  and  opposed  by  every  means  which  ingenuity  and  preju- 
dice can  invent.  When  Franklin  had  drawn  the  lightning  from  the 
clouds,  and  explained  the  cause  of  the  various  electrical  phenomena 
which  we  see,  he  was  laughed  at  by  his  cotemporaries  in  science, 
and  his  opinions  treated  with  contempt.  When  Harvey  discovered 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  thus  lighted  the  great  lamp  of 
medical  science,  he  was  treated  with  contumely  and  scorn  by  the 
faculty ;  denounced  as  a  scheming,  ambitious  enthusiast,  patronage 
was  withheld  from  him,  and  his  private  interests  had  well  nigh  been 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  his  fame.  When  the  mind  of  Galileo  had 
crossed  the  threshold  of  nature's  mighty  temple,  and  he  revealed 
the  secret  of  tne  magnificent  machinery  of  the  heavens,  he  was  told 
by  the  arrogant  church  and  the  proud  philosophers  of  his  age,  that 
his  doctrines  were  *'  false  in  philosophy,  heretical  in  religion,  and 
contrary  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture,''  and  he  was  threatened  with 
torture  if  he  persisted  in  teaching  them.  The  reputation  of  either 
of  these  great  students  of  nature  suffers  no  diminution  now  from  the 
opposition  with  which  their  discoveries  were  met  then.  The  dis- 
coverer of  the  composition  of  light  shared  the  same  treatment. 
Hosts  of  enemies  swarmed  around  him,  '*each  eager,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Playfnir,  *Mo  obtain  the  unfortunate  pre-eminence  of  being  the 
first  to  attack  conclusions,  which  the  unanimous  voice  of  posterity 
was  to  confirm."  These  were  discoveries  in  physical  nature,  the 
evidence  of  which  is  invariable,  and  can  never  _be  gainsayed  by 
human  opposition.  The  names  of  these  men  will  live  while  a  star 
twinkles  in  the  firmament,  a  pulsation  moves  tho  human  heart,  or  a 
gleam  of  lightning  threads  the  stormy  sky.     Time  asks  in  vain,  who 

*  This  vindication  we  copy  from  the  Peora  RcgiBter,  published  in  Ibo  stale  of 
Illinoifl,  an^  are  ansurcd  that  it  comes  from  tho  |)en  of  a  lady.  Tt  is  traly  gratify- 
ing  to  witness  so  much  talent,  good  taste,  and  common  sense,  enlisted  in  behalf  of 
phrenology  by  one  of  the  female  sex  in  the  far  wett. — Ed. 
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were  their  opponents.     Multiplied  instances  might  be  adduced,  but 
those  suffice. 

Truth,  before  her  claims  have  been  acknowledged,  has  always 
had  to  battle  with  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  illiberality — a  necessity 
which,  if  we  regard  its  effects  upon  the  advancement  of  human 
happiness  and  intelligence,  cannot  bo  too  deeply  deprecated.  Let  us 
for  a  moment  examine  into  the  cause.  If  it  can  be  removed,  it  can- 
not be  done  too  quickly.  First,  then,  whatever  we  are  ignorant  of, 
we  love  to  condemn.  When  the  simple  love  of  truth,  be  the  truth 
what  it  may,  does  not  predominate  in  the  mind,  we  love  to  hear  any 
theory,  science,  or  art,  which  does  not  accord  with  our  old  esta- 
blished notions,  set  aside.  Narrow-mindedness  and  ignorance  are 
hand-in-hand  companions.  The  ignorant  man,  in  contemplating  his 
amount  of  knowledge,  feels  vastly  more  complaisant  than  he  whose 
mind  has  been  enlarged  by  science,  by  philosophy,  and  the  study  of 
nature.  Every  new  acquisition  widens  his  mental  horizon;  and  the 
more  he  learns,  the  more  he  is  convinced  that  the  greatest  and  best 
stored  minds  cannot  attain  all.  He  knows  that  from  all  the  varied 
elements,  physical  and  moral,  which  make  up  our  world,  from  tho 
action  of  mind  upon  matter,  and  of  mind  upon  itself,  new  results 
must  be  developed,  and  when  these  are  presented,  he  is  preparing  to 
examine  them  patiently  and  candidly.  The  ignorant  man  expects 
nothing  new.  He  presumes  there  are  very  few  things  in  the  world 
of  which  he  does  not  knovir  something.  Tell  him  of  a  theory, 
opinion,  or  doctrine  of  which  he  has  never  heard,  and  ten  to  one  he 
will  give  you  that  very  reason  for  not  believing  it.  The  enlightened 
man  is  always  a  scholar ;  the  ignorant  man  completes  his  education 
in  early  life.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  retraced  his  steps  for  an  hour, 
during  a  severe  rain,  in  the  hope  of  learning  something  new  from 
the  boorish  shepherd.  The  latter  was  probably  satisfied  with  the 
amount  of  knowledge  he  already  possessed. 

Pride  of  opinion  is  another  fruitful  source  of  opposition  to  newly 
discovered  truths.  We  all  of  us  have  our  opinions  made  up  on  sub- 
jects of  ordinary  interest.  These  we  rarely  fail  to  identify  with 
truth,  and  when  any  thing  opposed  to  them  is  presented,  a  fierce 
conflict  is  waged  at  once.  All  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  human 
nature  are  waged  against  the  invader,  and  we  fight  with  the  zeal  of 
Diartyrs  for  the  dear  privilege  of  believing  what  we  have  believed, 
merely  because  tee  have  believed  it.  If  we  would  examine  the  spirit 
of  the  discussions  which  are  daily  carried  on  in  society,  we  should 
find  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  we  maintain  our  opinions  more  from 
a  dogged  resolution  to  preserve  the  same  belief,  than  from  a  convic* 
tioD  that  the  arguments  oppoeed  to  it  contained  no  truth.     In  regard 
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to  the  great  doctrines  of  the  age,  the  lame  spirit  obtains  even  in  a 
more  formidable  degree.  Demonstrate  to  a  thinking  man  that  the 
opinions  which  he  has  advanced  and  acted  upon  for  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  years,  are  erroneous ;  ask  him  to  reject  them  and  search  for 
others,  and  he  looks  upon  you  as^a  very  annoying  and  presuming 
pretender.  Locke  has  justly  likened  arguments  used  in  such  a  case 
to  the  wind,  endeavouring  to  wrest  his  cloak  from  the  traveller ;  at 
every  fresh  gust  he  grasps  the  tighter.  Dr.  Joseph  Black,  well 
known  in  the  scientific  world,  writes  thus  to  Lavoisier : — *'  For 
thirty  years  I  taught  the  doctrines  of  phlogiston,  ten  years  of  which 
I  combated  your  discoveries.  That  barrier  to  every  iniprovement, — 
prejudice*  required  ten  whole  years — another  siege  of  Troy — befere 
it  could  be  subdued.  I  see  now,  clear  as  the  noon-day,  the  truth  of 
your  new  system."  An  example  of  candour  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended  to  those  who  are  permitting  prejudice  to  close 
the  avenues  to  truth. 

Lamentable,  indeed,  is  it,  when  we  consider  that  human  happiness 
depends  on  the  progress  of  real  knowledge  and  morality,  to  see  puny 
man  endeavour  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  dictates  of  natgre, 
shutting  out  from  his  mind  her  immutable  truth,  blinking  himself  to 
her  institutions,  and  thus  rendering  himself  liable  to  all  the  miseries 
incident  to  a  subject  living  under  a  penal  law  of  which  he  is  igno- 
rant, which  he  is  tempted  daily  and  hourly  to  violate,  and  every 
infraction  of  which  must  inevitably  be  followed  by  the  penalty.  Wo 
wrong  ourselves  and  posterity  by  every  such  act.  For  though  tho 
fiat  of  eternal  wisdom  has  gone  forth  that  truth  must  prevail,  yet 
roan  has  it  in  his  power  to  impede  her  progress  and  impair  her 
influence.  Whenever  he  does  this,  he  is  guilty  of  a  moral  wrong, 
and  though  self-love  and  vanity  may  be  gratified  for  a  time,  at  being 
able  to  resist  the  influence  of  new  doctrines,  yet  we  shall  6nd  after 
all,  that  there  is  no  great  glory  to  be  won  by  acting  merely  as  dead 
weights  to  the  cause  of  improvement. 

These  thoughts  were  suggested  by  having  recently  witnessed  the 
manifestation  of  feeling  of  this  kind  towards  an  attempt  to  introduce 
the  science  of  phrenology.  It  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  enter  into 
the  merits  of  this  science,  or  examine  its  claims  to  attention.  I 
wish  humbly  to  suggest  to  those  who  oppose  it,  whether,  when  a 
science  which  claims  to  be  tho  basis  of  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement;  which  is  acknowleged  by  a  large  portion  of  the  intel- 
ligent world  to  be  true,  and  is  taught  with  ardent  hopes  of  its 
benefits  by  many  of  the  most  talented  and  philosophical  men  of  the 
age ;  which  has  stood  the  test  of  the*  most  hostile  and  unyielding 
opposition  for  sixty  years,  and  whose  march  has  still  been  onward ; 
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when  such  a  subject  is  introduced,  would  it  not  be  consistent  with  a 
professed  love  of  knowledge,  at  least  te  hear  what  is  gratuitously 
ofiered  in  its  defence  ? 


MISCELLANY. 


Stokea^s  and  BelPs  Practice  of  Medicine. — In  a  preFJous  number  of 
the  Journal,  we  presented  some  excellent  remarks  on  phrenology,  from 
the  lectures  of  Dr.  Wm.  Stokes,  of  Dublin,  Ireland.  We  are  ^lad  to 
state  thai  a  new  edition  of  these  lectures  has  just  been  published  by 
Haswell,  BarriDgton,  &,  Co.,  of  this  city,  being  greatly  eolarged  by  the 
addition  of  copious  notes  and  tweUe  new  lectures,  by  Dr.  John  Bell. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  works  now  extant  on  the  '^  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Medicine."  and  we  may  say,  it  is  the  only  one  that  gives  a  correct 
exposition  of  the  functions  of  the  brain.  It  must  be  truly  gratifying  to 
every  phrenologist  to  see  the  principles  of  this  science  expounded  and 
defended  in  a  work  so  able  and  learned,  and  one  that  must  become  a 
standard  work  of  reference  in  medicine.  Dr.  Bell  has  also  appended 
two  or  three  notes  to  Dr.  Stokes's  remarks  on  phrenology,  which  testify 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  science. 


Innatenesa  of  Animal  Instinct. — The  following  curious  facts  were 
communicated  to  us  by  Dr.  Andrew  Boardman,  of  New  York: — In 
August  last,  a  gentleman  brought  to  this  city  from  the  country,  a  num- 
ber of  egga  of  the  copperhead  snake,  in  each  of  which,  as  the  event 
proved,  there  was  a  young  reptile  almost  mature  enough  to  make  its 
exit.  One  of  these  eggs  was  thrown  down  with  sufficient  force  to  burst 
the  membranous  shell,  and  dislodge  the  young  inhabitant,  which  soon 
disentangled  itself  from  the  albuminous  fluid  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded ;  on  having  done  which,  I  struck  it  slightly  on  the  tail  two  or 
three  times.  Immediately  its  energies  were  aroused,  its  tongue  re- 
peatedly projected,  its  body  thrown  into  coils,  and  its  head  raised  aloft 
in  an  attitude  of  attention  and  defiance.  I  again  struck  its  tail,  and 
immediately  presented  the  stick  towards  its  head,  on  which  it  darted 
forward  and  struck  the  end  of  the  stick  with  accuracy.  This  I  repeated 
several  times,  with  the  same  result.  Another  egg  Was  broken,  from 
which  another  reptile  issued ;  similar  experiments  were  made,  and  were 
followed  by  similar  results.  A  third  egg  was  broken,  from  which  a  *  ^ 
third  reptile  issued;  similar  experiments  were  made,  and  again  with  like 
results. 

The  above,  I  think,  were  unexceptionable  tests  of  the  innate  and  con- 
nate powers  of  these  animals.  Uninfluenced  by  imitation,  instruction, 
or  experience,  they  manifested  a  bold,  resentful,  and  malignant  dispo- 
sition ;  they  were  able  so  to  control  and  adjust  the  muscles  as  to  poise 
the  head  aloft  and  hold  it  in  eouilibrium ;  they  perceived  in  the  stick  an 
object  or  sub*tance  capable  of  being  struck  or  bitten ;  when  they  darted 
towards  the  stick,  their  motion  was  in  a  line  from  the  head's  position  to 
the  stick,  evincing  their  perception  of  direction;  they  seemed  in  each 
instance  to  proportion  the  muscular  effort  made  to  reach  the  stick  to  its 
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greater  or  less  proximity  to  themselves,  thus  showing,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  a  perception  of  distance,  of  the  resistance  to  be  overcome,  and  of 
the  amount  of  force  requisite  to  overcome  such  resistance. 


Head  of  John  Horn  Tooke, — In  the  biography  of  this  celebrated  man, 
by  A.  Stephens,  Esq.,  we  find  (Vol.  II.  page  447)  the  following  curious 
statements  respecting  Tooke's  head : — '^  On  application  to  Mr.  Chantry, 
the  statuary,  he  has  communicated  the  followmg  dimensions  ot  Tooke's 
skull,  taken  by  him  when  he  modeled  the  bust,  and  kindly  reduced  his 
scale  to  the  standard  of  common  measurement.  The  width  of  the  os 
occipitis  was  exactly  six  inches  and  ihree  quarters;  the  os  frontis,  dve 
inches  and  a  quarter;  jhe  greatest  width  between  the  extremities  of 
both,  eight  inches  and  three  quarters.  The  artist  remarks  that  all  the 
parts  were  well  defined  and  highly  finished,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  flowing 
curvilinear  surface,  combined  with  a  marked  character.  He  was  also 
pleased  to  add,  that  the  head  possessed  a  complete  resemblance  to  the 
bronze  bust  of  Voltaire.'' 


/?.  Jarvisy  Esq.  and  Phrenology, — An  article,  titled  ^^  Humbug  of 
Phrenology,  by  It.  Jarvis,  Esq.^^  appeared  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  upon  the  object  and  merits  of  which  very 
different  opinions  are  entertained.  We  considered  it  at  first  as  a  satire 
on  the  objections  advanced  against  phrenology,  but  that  such  was  its 
appearance  and  character  as  to  be  of  very  questionable  utility  in  its 
bearings  on  the  science;  and  a  more  thorough  examination  has  only 
served  to  confirm  us  in  this  opinion.  Others  may  think  differently,  but 
we  have  here  no  desire  or  room  for  controversy  on  the  matter.  Mr. 
Jarvis  ha?  been  for  some  years  a  decided  and  able  advocate  of  phreno- 
logy, and  intended,  by  this  present  contribution,  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  science.  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  this  Journal,  he  thus  states 
the  object  of  the  article  alluded  to: — '^  That  article  is  a  satir^  upon  the 
common  objections  to  phrenology  ;  a  satire  of  the  ironical  class,  or  ridi- 
cule in  serious  terms.  The  objections  which  the  satirist  urges  against 
phrenology  are  inconsistent  with  well  known  facts,  and  the  arguments 
which  he  applies  to  them  are  illogical;  his  object  being  to  expose  the 
futility  of  these  objections  by  arguments  that  either  prove  noining,  or 
prove  the  reverse  of  the  point  upon  which  they  are  adduced." 


Death  of  Dr.  7Vc/rnor.— Died  at  New  York,  September,  1840,  Caleb 
Ticknor,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  aged  thirty-six,  author  of  the  "Philosophy  of 
Living,"  "  A  Treatise  on  Medical  Philosophy,"  &c.  The  early  death 
of  Dr.  Ticknor  ia  a  great  loss  to  the  cause  of  true  science.  We  nad  the 
promise  of  one  or  more  articles  from  his  pen  for  this  Journal.  Dr.  T. 
was  an  efficient  member  of  the  New  York  Phrenological  Society,  which 
passed  the  following  resolution  at  their  quarterly  meeting  in  September, 
1840  :— 

Resolved^  That  we  learn  with  feelings  of  deep  regret,  the  death -of 
oar  late  fellow-member,  Dr.  Caleb  Ticknor;  a  man,  whose  manners  and 
virtues  inspired  attachment  and  esteem,  and  whose  attainments  in 
science,  and  devotion  to  whatever  he  deemed  the  cause  of  truth,  secured 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  cultivated  and  generous  minds. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

ON  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  THEORY  OF  VIRTUE.* 

There  is  perhaps  no  subject  conoected  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  on  which  more  has  been  written,  and  on  which,  at  the 
same  time,  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion  has  appeared,  than  on  the 
theory  of  virtue.  A  term  whose  meaning  the  most  ordinary  mind 
thinks  it  can  readily  apprehend,  has  been  bandied  from  one  school 
to  another,  from  the  remote  age  of  Aristotle  to  the  times  in  which 
we  now  live,  and  it  still  remains  a  question,  Whether  it  has  ever 
received  a  true  and  satisfactory  explanation  ?  If,  indeed,  our  search 
aAer  the  true  meaning  of  this  mysterious  substantive  were  confined 
to  the  theories  in  which  the  problem  is  professedly  solved,  so  essen- 
tially difierent  are  these  in  their  principles,  and  so  various  in  their 
results,  we  might  readily  doubt  whether  that  which  we  sought  had 
any  real  existence — whether  we  wore  not  renewing,  by  such  a  pur- 
suit, the  visions  of  alchemy;  searching  after  a  bodiless  creation, 
which  had  a  name  only,  but  no  local  habitation  upon  earth. 

And  is  virtue,  then,  of  a  nature  so  capricious  and  unstable  as  neces- 
sarily to  appear  under  a  new  form  to  every  successive  inquirer?  Is 
this  iummum  front/m,  to  a  knowledge  of  which  man  has  for  two  thou- 
sand years  been  labouring  to  attain,  no  better  than  an  ignis  fatuus^ 
deluding  the  eye  with  a  momentary  light  which  leads  only  to  deeper 
darkness — a  mirage  in  the  desert,  cheating  the  traveller  with  the 
appearance  of  smiling  vegetation,  when  a  nearer  approach  shows  all 
around  to  be  only  arid  and  unproductive  sand?  Fallen  as  human 
Datura  unquestionably  is,  we  are  far  from  holding  it  to  be  so  entirely 
degraded.  If  that  philosophy  which  has  the  constitution  and  pheno- 
mena of  the  human  mind  for  the  objects  of  its  research,  has  hitherto 
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done  little  either  to  analyse  the  principle  by  which  the  virtue  of  an 
action  is  perceived,  or  that  variety  in  the  decisions  of  this  principle, 
and  that  instability  in  its  operations,  which  the  annals  of  our  race 
exhibit,  the  fact  of  its  existence  is  not  the  less  ascertained.  For  it 
must  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  has  either  reflected  on  the 
operations  of  his  own  mind,  or  observed  with  any  degree  of  atten- 
tion its  phenomena  in  actual  life,  that  there  is  some  principle 
implanted  in  every  man  who  is  not  so  degraded  as  to  have  forfeited 
all  claim  to  that  title  by  which  the  Creator  designated  the  last  and 
noblest  of  his  works,  in  consequence  of  whose  operations  one  class 
of  actions  and  opinions  is  condemned,  and  another  is  approved.  Est 
quidem  vera  lex,  recta  ratio,  naturs  congruens,  difiusa  in  omnes, 
constans,  sempiterna :  quse  vocet  ad  ofiicium  jubendo,  ventando  a 
fraude  deterreat ! 

It  may  at  first  sight  perhaps  appear  to  be  an  instance  of  rather 
unwarranted  presumption,  to  make  a  charge  of  unsatisfactoriness  so 
bold  and  unlimited  against  the  theories  which  have  been  successively 
formed  in  order  to  explain  the  nature  of  virtue.  A  single  reflection, 
however,  may  suffice  to  satisfy  the  phrenologist  at  least,  that  such  a 
charge  is  by  no  means  groundless.  The  philosophers  by  whom 
these  theories  were  formed  were  unacquainted  with  the  real  consti- 
tution of  the  -  human  mind.  And  therefore,  allowing  all  that  is 
unquestionably  due  to  the  capabilities  of  the  gigantic  minds  which 
have  been  employed  in  this  investigation,  it  is  apparent  that  this 
ignorance  must  necessarily  be  fatal  to  their  success.  Until  we 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  all  the  primitive  faculties  of  the  mind,  it  is 
morally  impossible  to  analyse,  with  any  considerable  degree  of  pre- 
cision, the  principles  which  diflerent  combinations  of  these  faculties 
may  produce.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  strikingly  tested  by 
the  fact,  that  the  very  existence  of  a  faculty  which  every  phrenolo- 
gist roust  hold  to  be  a  prime  element  in  a  virtuous  character,  I  mean 
Conscientiousness,  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  down  even  to  the 
present  age.  I  need  only  mention  the  names  of  Hobbes,  Mandeville, 
and  Hume. 

As  these  philosophers,  however,  in  forming  their  theories  of 
virtue,  seldom,  if  ever,  fell  into  the  error  of  assuming  the  existence 
of  faculties  which  had  in  reality  no  place  in  the  human  mind, 
although  their  mode  of  conducting  investigations,  in  regard  to  its 
constitution,  necessarily  left  them  in  ignorance  of  some  of  its  roost 
influential  elements,  there  is  perhaps  not  one  of  these  theories  which 
does  not  contain  some  portion  of  truth ;  while  it  would  be  equally 
difficult  to  find  one  entirely  free  from  error.  We  may  apply  to 
them,  indeed,  the  words  used  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith  in  relation  to  the 
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theories  which  he  imagined  were  to  be  displaced  by  his  own.  It  is 
to  be  feared,  however,  that  it  too  must  feel  the  influence  of  its 
author's  criticism.  "  As  they  are  all  of  them  in  this  respect  founded 
upon  natural  principles,  they  are  all  of  them  in  some  measure  in  the 
right.  But  as  many  of  them  are  derived  from  a  partial  and  imper- 
fect view  of  human  nature,  there  are  many  of  them,  too,  in  some 
respects  in  the  wrong." 

These  theories,  with  one  exception,  afterwards  to  be  noticed,  may 
be  arranged  in  three  classes,  in  which  Propriety,  Prudence,  and 
Benevolence,  are  severally  held  to  be  the  constituents  or  measures 
of  virtue.  Now,  with  respect  to  those  of  the  first  class,  as  in  every 
virtuous  action  there  is  certainly  *'a  suitableness  of  the  afiection  from 
which  we  act  to  the  object  which  excites  it,"  there  is  no  doubt  in 
every  such  action  a  manifest  propriety.  Tet  as  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  such  propriety  may  be  no  less  apparent  in  actions  to  which  the 
title  of  virtuous  would  be  an  absurdity,  it  follows  that  propriety  can- 
not be  the  measure  of  a  quality  of  whose  existence  it  is  by  no  means 
an  invariable  index.  The  same  observation  will  apply  with  equal 
force  to  either  of  the  other  two  classes.  It  is  certainly  demon- 
strable, that  in  the  practice  of  virtue  there  is  the  truest  prudence ; 
but  the  fact  is  equally  unquestionable,  that  this  virtue  has  in  innu- 
merable instances  been  exhibited,  while  the  intellect  was  unable  to 
see  the  chain  of  causation  which  would  have  led  to  the  same  result 
as  a  matter  of  prudence.  The  decision  of  Aristides,  on  the  project 
of  treacherously  burning  the  ships  of  the  other  states  then  at  pro- 
found peace  with  the  Athenians,  may  be  mentioned  as  an  illustrious 
instance  of  this  truth.  **  Aristides,''  observes  Mr.  Combe,  in  the 
valuable  work  he  has  recently  published,  '*  reported  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  that  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous,  but  nothing  more 
unjust,  than  such  a  project.  His  intellect  appeared  to  view  the 
execution  of  the  scheme  as  beneficial  and  prudent,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  felt  it  to  be  morally  wrong."  The  same  remark  may 
also  be  added  in  reference  to  prudence  which  has  been  offered  in 
relation  to  the  first  class  of  theories.  That  many  actions  partake 
largely  of  the  quality  of  prudence,  which  it  were  nevertheless  an 
abuse  of  language  to  characterise  as  virtuous.  In  reference  to  the 
benevolent  systems,  exactly  the  converse  of  this  might  be  easily 
demonstrated  in  bar  of  their  claim  to  universality  of  application^ 
That  while  we  would  readily  accede  the  title  of  virtuous  to  every 
action  emanating  from  the  impulse  of  a  well-regulated  Benevolence, 
we  would  claim  the  very  same  appellation  for  many  actions,  by 
which  Benevolence,  instead  of  being  gratified,  is  painfully  wounded. 
An  instance,  to  which  we  would  refer,  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the 
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many  interesting  productions  of  the  author  of  Waverly.  When 
jfeanie  Deans,  at  the  risk  of  giving  up  a  lovely  and  beloved  sister  to 
a  miserable  and  disgraceful  death,  and  thereby  bringing  down  the 
gray  hairs  of  a  father  she  revered  in  sorrow  to  the  grave,  gave  the 
fatal  evidence  related  in  the  story,  every  benevolent  feeling  of  the 
witness  must  have  been  writhing  in  agony;  and  yet  it  is  just  because 
■he  refused  to  listen  to  their  affecting  appeal,  that  we  pronounce  the 
action  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  triumphs  of  true  virtue  which 
history,  either  real  or  fictitious,  has  on  record. 

The  theories  we  have  thus  noticed,  like  all  other  speculations 
upon  the  mental  phenomena  which  successive  ages  have  produced  in 
ignorance  of  the  primitive  faculties  in  which  these  phenomena  have 
their  origin,  proceeded  on  partial  and  imperfect  views  of  human 
nature.  Consciousness  being  the  chief  source  from  whence  their 
authors  were  supplied  with  information  on  the  subject  of  the  mental 
constitution,  they  looked  upon  the  world  to  observe  how  this  par- 
ticular mind  would  act  in  certain  circumstances,  and  how  it  would 
be  afiected  by  certain  objects,  rather  than  to  ascertain  why  different 
minds  acted  so  diversely  in  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  and 
were  so  variously  afiected  by  precisely  the  same  objects.  Accord- 
ingly, just  as  the  mind  of  each  successive  theorist  had  a  nearer  or 
more  distant  resemblance  to  that  of  his  predecessor,  their  opinions 
difiered  or  coincided.  If  nature  had  stamped  on  its  constitution  the 
impress  of  Philanthropy,  Virtue  and  Benevolence  became  convertible 
terms.  If  prudential  and  selfish  feelings  predominated,  virtue  was 
then  made  to  consist  in  the  judicious  pursuit  of  our  own  private 
interest  and  happiness. 

This  fact  of  each  theory  exhibiting  a  portrait  of  its  author's  mind, 
is  well  noticed  by  Mr.  Combe  while  treating  of  the  functions  of  Con- 
acientiousness.  Hobbes,  he  remarks,  denied  every  natural  senti- 
ment of  justice,  and  erected  the  laws  of  the  civil  magistrate  into  the 
standard  of  morality.  This  doctrine  would  appear  natural  and  sound 
to  a  person  in  whom  Conscientiousness  was  very  feeble ;  who  never 
experienced  in  his  own  mind  a  single  emotion  of  justice,  but  who 
was  alive  to  fear,  to  the  desire  of  property,  and  other  affections 
which  would  render  security  and  regular  government  desirable. 
Mandeville  again  makes  selfishness  the  basis  of  all  our  actions  ;  but 
admits  a  strong  appetite  for  praise,  the  desire  for  which,  he  says, 
leads  men  to  abate  other  enjoyments  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  it* 
If  we  conceive  Mandeville  to  have  possessed  a  deficient  Conscien- 
tiousness and  a  largo  Love  of  Approbation,  this  doctrine  would  be 
the  natural  language  of  his  mind.  Hume,  continues  Mr.  Combe, 
erects  utility  to  ourselves  or  others  into  the  standard  of  virtue ;  and 
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this  would  be  the  natural  feeling  of  a  mind  in  which  Benevolence 
and  Reflection  were  strong,  and  Conscientiousness  weak. 

In  addition  to  the  errors  discoverable  in  these  theories,  naturally 
arising,  as  we  have  seen,  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  real  consti- 
tution of  that  mind  whose  phenomena  it  was  their  object  to  explain, 
another  capital  source  of  perplexity  and  misapprehension,  in  the 
greater  number  of  them,  is  found  in  the  circumstance  of  their  con- 
sidering the  action  itself  as  the  object  of  their  investigation,  instead 
of  looking  to  the  state  of  mind  in  which  it  originated,  and  of  which 
the  action  is  nothing  more  than  an  external  and  by  no  means 
infallible  expression.  Hence  arose  all  those  questions  as  to  what  it 
is  that  constitutes  the  moral  obligation  to  perform  an  action  acknow- 
ledged to  be  virtuous.  Whence  arises  the  notion  of  duty  ?  Why 
do  we  conceive  of  merit  as  attaching  to  him  by  whom  any  virtuous 
action  is  performed  ?  Thus  establishing,  as  they  conceived,  a  series 
of  distinct  propositions,  in  the  true  elucidation  of  which  the  success 
of  the  investigation  was  essentially  involved.  I  have  already  alluded 
to  an  exception  to  the  general  mode  of  philosophising  on  this  inte- 
resting subject.  That  exception  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown,  the  late  distinguished  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  our 
University,  who  had  the  merit  of  clearing  away  much  of  the  obscu- 
rity in  which  this  subject  had  been  involved.  With  that  power  of 
analysis,  by  which  he  sifted  the  theories  of  his  predecessors,  scatter- 
ing to  the  winds  the  chaff  in  which  the  truth  had  been  often  buried, 
and  sometimes  lost,  while  he  preserved  what  was  truly  valuable,  and 
presented  it  simple  and  unencumbered,  he  refers  the  virtuous  action 
at  once  to  that  moral  principle  in  the  mind  whose  operation  in  indi- 
cates. Instead  of  measuring  virtue  by  a  standard,  of  which  national 
as  well  as  individual  varieties  of  character  would  lead  to  ever  vary- 
ing estimates,  he  held  virtue  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  term  expres- 
sive of  the  relation  of  certain  emotions  of  our  mind  to  certain  actions 
contemplated  by  us.  He  does  not  first  inquire  into  the  amount  of 
Propriety,  Prudence,  or  Benevolence  involved  in  any  given  action, 
and  then  determine  whether  it  merits  the  appellation  of  virtuous. 
Does  the  action,  he  asks,  upon  being  contemplated  by  the  mind,  call 
forth  the  approbation  of  this  moral  emotion? — if  so,  then  is  the 
action  virtuous.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  emotion  be  excited  only 
to  condemn,  then  is  the  action  vicious  or  immoral.  As  to  the  moral 
obligation,  duty,  and  merit,  involved  in  tfie  action,  and  considered  as 
distinct  from  its  virtue,  he  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  several 
propositions  founded  on  these  points  had  nothing  beyond  a  verbal 
difierence  between  them.  That  they  were,  in  truth,  merely  difiereot 
forms  of  the  same  propositions.    ^* Distinctions,*'  he  remarks,  "which 
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seemed  to  those  who  made  them  to  be  the  result  of  Dice  and  accurate 
analysis,  but  in  which  the  analysis  was  verbal  only,  not  real ;  or  at 
least  related  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  action,  not  the 
moral  sentiment  which  the  particular  action  in  certain  particular 
circumstanoes  excited.  It  is  all  which  we  mean  by  moral  obliga- 
tion," he  continues,  "  when  we  think  of  the  agent  as  feeling  previous 
to  the  action,  that  if  he  were  not  to  perform  it,  he  would  have  to 
look  on  himself  with  disgust,  and  with  the  certainty  that  others 
would  look  on  him  in  abhorrence.  It  is  all  which  we  mean  by  the 
virtue  of  the  agent,  when  we  consider  him  as  acting  in  conformity 
with  this  view.  It  is  merit,  when  we  consider  him  to  have  acted  in 
this  way.  The  term  we  use  varying  in  all  these  cases,  as  the  action 
is  regarded  by  us  as  past,  present,  or  future,  and  the  moral  sentiment 
in  all  alike  being  only  that  one  simple  vivid  feeling  which  rises 
immediately  on  the  contemplation  of  the  action." 

There  is  an  expression  in  this  last  sentence  which  suggests  the 
first  point  in  which  we  presume  to  differ  from  the  opinion  of  this 
justly-venerated  philosopher.  He  carries  us  entirely  along  with 
him,  by  holding  virtue  to  be  a  term  expressive,  in  a  strict  sense, 
only  of  the  relation  of  certain  moral  emotions  of  our  minds  to  cer- 
tain actions  contemplated  by  us,  and  by  maintaining  that  the  virtue, 
obligation,  and  even  the  merit  of  the  action,  in  so  far  as  that  merit 
is  intrinsic  and  moral,  are  all  perceived  and  recognised  by  the  same 
moral  principle ;  but  when  he  affirms  this  moral  principle  to  be  one 
simple  vivid  feeling,  we  venture  to  object.  And  we  think  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  examine  more  than  one  of  the  examples  by  which  he 
so  eloquently  illustrates  the  operation  of  this  principle,  in  order  to 
convince  a  phrenologist,  at  least,  that  its  simplicity  or  singleness  is 
something  more  than  doubtful.  In  explaining  the  temporary  obstruc- 
tions to  which  this  principle  is  subject  in  human  nature,  he  cites  the 
following  instance : — ^*  He  who  has  lived  for  years  in  the  hope  of 
revenge,  and  who  has  at  length  laid  his  foe  at  his  feet,  may,  indeed, 
while  he  pulls  out  the  dagger  from  the  breast  that  is  quivering 
beneath  it,  be  incapable  of  feeling  the  crime  he  has  committed ;  but 
would  he  at  th.it  time  be  abler  to  tell  the  square  of  four  or  the  cube 
of  two  ?  All  in  his  mind  at  that  moment  is  one  wild  state  of  agita- 
tion, which  allows  nothing  to  be  felt  but  the  agitation  itself."  Here 
is  an  action  which,  so  soon  as  its  real  nature  is  perceived  by  the 
agent,  after  the  temporary  paroxysm  of  revenge  has  subsided,  will 
be  immediately  condemned  by  the  moral  emotion  then  resuming  its 
influence.  This  is  just  as  true  as  it  is  phrenological ;  but  we  do  not 
thence  infer  that  the  source  of  such  moi^l  disapprobation  is  simple 
and  single.     It  is,  in  truth,  nothing  less  than  a  compound — in  so  far 
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as  the  disapprobation  is  moral— of  wouDdad  Benevolence,  and  Con- 
scientiousness, and  Veneration.  Revenge  is  a  state  of  mind  which 
can  never  be  maintained,  except  in  violation  of  the  dictates  of  all 
these  sentiments;  and  although  the  furor  of  Destructiveness  and 
Self-esteem,  by  which  it  is  chiefly  produced,  may  be  sufficient  to 
lead  to  the  murder  of  its  object,  in  the  very  moment  that  the  deed  is 
committed,  the  stimulus  by  which  the  unnatural  activity  of  these 
faculties  was  maintained  is  thereby  instantaneously  removed.  The 
sight  of  his  bleeding  victim  calls  into  powerful  operation  the  moral 
combination,  whose  voice  had  been  so  long  drowned  in  the  hoarse 
cries  of  revenge.  Benevolence  reproaches  him  with  tearing  a 
fellow-creature  from  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  hurrying  him  to 
an  account  for  which,  it  may  be,  he  was  but  ill  .prepared.  Venera- 
tion accuses  him  of  ofiendiog  the  Deity,  by  depriving,  without  any 
justifiablo  warrant,  one  of  his  creatures  of  the  gift  which  he  had 
been  pleased  to  bestow,  and  thus  violating  his  express  command. 
Conscientiousness  adds  her  solemn  intimation  that  he  has  inflicted  a 
punishment  much  greater  than  the  ofl*ence  deserved.  The  emotions 
of  these  several  sentiments  do  not,  it  is  true,  maintain  a  separate  and 
distinct  existence  in  the  murderer's  mind,  but  are  blended  into  one 
general  feeling  of  remorseful  condemnation : 

"Diri  coDscia  facti 
Mens  habet  attonitum  et  surdo  verbere  casdit, 
Occultum  quatiente  animo  tortore  flagellum." 

We  cannot,  however,  agree  with  Dr.  Brown  in  defining  virtue  to 
be  a  term  expressive  of  the  relation  of  a  certain  simple  emotion  of 
our  mind  to  certain  actions  contemplated  by  us,  the  emotion  being 
so  evidently  in  many  instances  compound. 

It  is  indeed  to  the  ignorance  of,  or  inattention  to,  the  real  nature 
of  this  moral  principle,  and  its  modes  of  operation,  we  would  ascribe- 
the  fact  of  which  all  human  history  aflbrds  such  abundant  evidence, 
that  in  every  age,  and  in  almost  every  nation,  the  term  virtue  has 
been  used  in  circumstances  so  essentially  difierent,  as  apparently  to 
have  deprived  it  of  that  fixed  and  determinate  signification  which  we 
hold  it  in  its  strict  and  true  meaning  to  convey.  Men  have 
uniformly  agreed  in  applying  the  title  of  virtuous  to  those  actions  of 
which  human  happiness  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  object ;  and  it  is 
therefore  we  would  acknowledge,  even  without  revelation,  that  the 
dictates  of  the  moral  law  are  written  in  every  heart.  And  though 
every  phrenologist,  we  might  say  every  common  observer  of  human 
nature,  must  own  they  are  written  in  diflbrent  individuals  with  very 
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dtflerent  degrees  of  legibility,  the  characters  in  which  they  are 
imcribed  are  always  the  same.  Beoevclence  will  never  prompt  to 
selfishness, — Veneration  to  disrespect,— nor  Conscientiousness  to 
injustice,  because  its  developement  in  any  given  individual  or  nation 
is  anall.  Its  voice  may  be  faint  and  feeble,  but  its  language  will 
never  vary.  If,  therefore,  the  term  virtue  has  been  applied,  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  in  senses  evidently  contradictory,  it  is  not  because 
the  moral  principle,  whose  relation  to  the  action  it  expresses, 
approves  at  one  time  what  it  condemns  at  another,  but  because  the 
nature  of  the  principle  itself  has  been  mistaken  or  overlooked.  It 
will  be  afterwards  shown,  when  we  approach  the  consideration  of 
those  causes  which  tend  to  produce  the  obstructions  and  modifica- 
tions to  which  this  principle  is  liable,  to  what  source  the  endless 
variety  and  incongruity  in  human  opinion  on  the  subject  of  virtue 
are  to  be  traced.  We  must  now  endeavour  to  explain  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  nature  of  th&  principle  itself. 

As  virtue  is  never  ascribed  to  any  action  of  which  self  is  the 
object,  we  must  search  for  that  principle  whose  relation  to  certain 
actions,  contemplated  by  us,  is  expressed  by  the  term  in  question,  in 
these  sentiments  which  prompt  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  in 
which  the  relation  of  man  to  other  beings  is  involved.  If  we  take 
the  propensities,  the  first  great  class  of  faculties  which  prompt  to 
action,  and  consider  them  in  reference  to  their  separate  functions, 
we  find  that  they  are  all  gratified  by  an  exercise  of  which  self  alone 
is  the  object,  whatever  else  may  be  the  subject.  Advancing  to  the 
second  class — the  sentiments — we  discover  that  they  differ  from  the 
former  in  this — that  while  they,  too,  prompt  to  action,  their  activity 
is  at  (he  same  time  accompanied  by  a  specific  emotion  or  feeling. 
An  accurate  observer  of  their  several  functions  will  also  prove,  that 
they  themselves  may  be  arranged  into  two  distinct  classes ;  viz. 
those  of  which  self  is  still  the  object  in  reference,  to  which  their 
activity  is  called  forth,  and  those  which  find  their  legitimate  object 
in  prompting  to  the  discharge  of  duties  in  which  the  interest  of  our 
fellow-men  is  employed.  If  we  analyse  Self-esteem,  Love  of  Appro- 
bation, Cautiousness,  Hope,  Ideality,  Wonder,  Firmness,  and  Con- 
centrativeness,  in  their  several  and  separate  functions,  wo  shall  find 
that,  with  perhaps  one  exception — viz.  Hope — they  are  directly 
influenced  solely  by  causes  afiectiog  the  relation  in  which  self  stands 
to  the  object,  or  event,  by  which  they  are  severally  excited. 

Self-esteem,  for  example,  is  afiected  by  every  thing  that  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  or  diminish  the  importance  of  self.  When 
Macduff* presented  to  the  mind  of  Macbeth  the  alternative  of  "living 
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to  be  the  show  and  gaase  o'  the  time,"  it  was  this  sontiment  which 
prompted  him  rather  to  accept  the  combat  with  an  adversary 
"  unborn  of  woman,"  even  while  he  anticipated  its  fatal  result : 

•"I'll  not  yield 


To  kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm's  feet, 
And  to  be  baited  witb  the  rabble's  curse." 

Love  of  Approbation,  again,  is  afiected  by  whatever  changes  the 
aspect  in  which  self  appears  to  the  world.  To  be  the  "  observed  of 
all  observers"  is  its  highest  gratification,  while  it  is  very  gall  and 
wormwood  to  its  nature 

"to  be  made 

A  fixed  figure  for  the  Time  of  scorn 
To  point  his  slow  unmoviog  finger  at." 

Cautiousness,  producing  the  emotion  of  fear,  is  excited  by  what- 
ever appears  pregnant  with  personal  injury,  and  of  itself  prompts 
only  to  such  actions  as  would  so  alter  the  relation  of  self  to  the 
exciting  object,  or  event,  as  to  avert  the  thrcated  danger.  The  sen* 
timent  of  Hope  differs  from  all  the  other  propensities  and  sentiments 
to  which  we  have  been  alluding.  All  these  produce,  when  excited 
to  activity,  some  specific  desire,  as  Combativeness  for  contention — , 
Acquisitiveness  for  property — Love  of  Approbation  for  praise,  d^. 
Whereas  Hope  begins  and  ends  with  a  simplo  feeling,  sui  generis^ 
susceptible  of  being  directed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  but  not 
desiring  any  one  class  of  things  all  its  peculiar  object.  It  produces 
the  tendency  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  obtaining  what  the  other 
faculties  desire.  We  cannot,  therefore,  include  this  faculty  either 
under  that  class  of  sentiments  of  which  self  is  the  object,  in  relation 
to  which  their  activity  is  excited,  or  among  those  which  find  their 
legitimate  object  in  prompting  to  the  discharge  of  duties  in  which 
the  interest  of  our  fellow  is  immediately  concerned.  It  blends  indif* 
ferently  with  either,  according  to  circumstances,  and  is,  in  this 
respect,  without  any  determinate  character. 

Ideality,  which  gives  the  desire  of  what  the  French  call  the 
**beau  idealy'*  and  Wonder,  which  seeks  its  gratification  in  every 
thing  new,  or  with  whose  qualities  the  other  faculties  are  yet  unac- 
quainted, are  so  evidently  of  that  class  of  which  self  is  the  direct 
object,  in  relation  to  which  they  are  called  into  action,  that  illustra. 
tion  is  quite  unnecessary.  Of  Firmness  and  Concent  rati  veness,  it 
need  only  be  observed,  that  they  have  no  relation  to  external  objects, 
and  that  their  influence  terminates  on  the  mind  itself.  They  only 
add  a  quality  to  the  manifestations  of  the  other  powers.  We  have 
thus  gone  over  all  the  sentiments,  except  Benevolence,  Venerationt 
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and  CoMcieotiousnesa,  and  we  have  found  that,  with  these  exeep* 
tioos,  their  direct  end  is  either  selfish  or  indifibrent.  To  none  of 
those,  therefore,  can  we  refer  that  moral  principle  whose  approba- 
tion or  disapproval  is  expressed  in  reference  to  actions  involving  the 
relation  of  man  to  his  Creator  and  to  his  fellow — the  only  actions  to 
which  virtue  or  vice  is  conceived  to  attach.  They  may  be,  and  are 
undoubtedly,  often  brought  to  lend  their  aid  in  supporting  and  adorn* 
ing  virtue ;  but  if  its  pure  banner,  "  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche^^^  be 
withdrawn,  they  will  enlist  with  equal  readiness  in  the  service  of 
vice.  There  is  nothing  necessarily  moral  in  their  nature ;  and  it  is 
therefore,  we  conclude,  that  it  cannot  be  the  relation  of  any  feelings 
which  they  can  directly  generate  to  actions  contemplated  by  us  with 
moral  approbation,  that  is  expressed  by  the  term  virtue. 

All  men  agree  in  ascribing  the  title  of  virtuous  only  to  those 
actions  of  which  human  interest  and  happiness  are  conceived  to  be  the 
object ;  and  to  the  faculties  which  directly  prompt  to  such  actions, 
we  would  accordingly  turn  for  the  elements  of  that  moral  principle 
by  which  they  are  approved.  In  other  words,  wo  hold  virtue  to  be 
a  term  expressive  of  the  relation  of  the  sentiments  of  Benevolence, 
Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness,  to  certain  actions  contemplated 
by  us,  in  which  the  enlightened  exercise  of  these  sentiments  is 
involved.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Combe,  in  his  admirable  reflections 
on  the  harmony  of  the  faculties,  that  the  dictates  of  these  sentiments, 
when  enlightened  by  intellect,  always  harmonise.  And  moreover, 
that  whatever  conduct  they  approve  when  so  enlightened,  is  always 
perceived  by  the  understanding  to  be  expedient ;  and,  if  practically 
followed  out,  actually  proves  in  its  consequence  to  be  so;  demon- 
strating, as  he  observes,  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  ^^  nunquam  aliud 
naturay  aliud  sapientia  dixit J*^  Hence  we  perceive  not  only  that 
Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness,  acting  either  singly 
or  combined,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  comprise 
the  elements  of  that  emotion  which  is  the  essence  of  every  moral 
decision,  but  that  their  decisions  are  fixed  and  invariable,  because 
they  are  such  as  the  intellect,  when  sufiiciently  informed,  will  always 
discover  to  be  the  most  expedient  for  the  purpose  they  have  in  view, 
viz.  human  interest  and  happiness. 

All  theories,  and  all  men  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  have  agreed,  as  has  been  already  stated,  in  associating  the 
idea  of  virtue  only  with  what  is  conceived  to  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  and  happiness  of  man.  But  as  difierent  minds  and 
difierent  circumstances  produced  difierent  estimates  of  such  interest 
and  happiness,  hence  arose  an  infinite  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
faculties  which  give  the  virtuous  character  to  the  actions,  in  the 
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performance  of  which  this  interest  and  happiness  are  sought.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  point  out  those  sentiments  whose  direct  end  is 
either  selfish  or  indifierent,  which  prompt  to  some  change  in  the 
relation  of  self  to  the  object  or  event  by  which  they  are  excited.  In 
these  there  is  nothing  necessarily  moral ;  and,  therefore,  we  have 
concluded  that  it  cannot  be  the  relation  of  any  feelings  which  they 
can  directly  generate  to  actions  contemplated  by  us  with  moral 
approbation  that  is  expressed  by  the  term  virtue.  From  these  we 
turn  to  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness,  and  finding 
the  aim  of  their  functions  to  be  precisely  the  reverse, ».  e.  seeking 
some  change  in  the  relation  of  the  object  by  which  their  separate  or 
combined  activity  is  called  forth  to  the  self  by  which  that  object 
is  contemplated ;  and  that  it  is  only  with  actions  tending  to  produce 
such  changes  that  the  idea  of  virtue  is  associated,  we  then  deduce 
the  proposition,  that  virtue  is  a  term  which  expresses  the  relation  of 
the  moral  emotions,  produced  by  the  combined  activity  of  Benevo- 
lence, Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness,  to  certain  actions  contem- 
plated by  us,  in  which  the  enlightened  exercise  of  these  sentiments 
is  involved. 

Although  by  such  an  analysis  as  the  foregoing  we  find  it  neces- 
sary, as  already  intimated,  to  differ  from  Dr.  Brown,  in  regarding 
the  moral  emotion  as  always  and  necessarily  simple,  the  difierence 
is  rather  verbal  than  essential,  it  being  evident,  from  the  manner  in 
which  hn  illustrates  the  operation  of  this  emotion,  which  he  describet 
as  one  and  simple^  that  in  reality  it  embraces  all  the  elements  we. 
have  noticed  as  members  of  this  moral  confederacy. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  observation,  as  a  fact  which  appears  to'  lend 
its  testimony  in  support  of  our  theory,  that  the  various  precepts  of 
the  moral  law  appear  to  be  addressed  directly  to  the  three  superior 
sentiments  in  question.  Obedience  to  the  first  four  commandments  of 
the  decalogue,  involving  the  duties  arising  out  of  the  relation  of  man 
to  his  Creator,  flows  manifestly  from  enlightened  Conscientiousness 
and  Veneration,  the  former  acknowledging  the  justice  of  homage  to 
such  a  Being,  and  the  latter  inspiring  with  the  emotion  in  which  it 
is  paid.  The  fifth  commandment  appears  to  result  from  the  three 
sentiments  specified  acting  in  harmonious  concert.  The  sixth  com- 
mandment flows  more  immediately  from  Benevolence  in  its  positive 
injunction,  aided  by  Conscientiousness  in  its  negative  command ;  the 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  from  Conscientiousness. 

We  may  add  another  remarkable  instance  from  the  same  sacred 
source,  where  a  similar  coincidence  is  yet  more  strikingly  evinced. 
It  was  taken  from  the  book  of  M icah,  where,  in  the  8th  verse  of  the 
sixth  chapter,  all  those  duties  which  man  owes  to  God  and  to  his 
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fellow-creatures  are  summed  up  under  three  heads,  correspoudiag, 
eren  critically,  with  the  dictates  of  Conscientiousness,  Benevolence, 
and  Veneration.  '*  He  hath  showed  thee,  oh  man,  what  is  good ; 
and  what  doth  th%  Lord  require  of  theo,  but  to  do  justly^  and  to  love 
mercy  f  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?" 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  his  "  Philosophical  Principles  of  Phrenology,'' 
makes  a  distinction  between  virtue  and  what  he  calls  "natural  good- 
ness," to  which  we  cannot  altogether  subscribe.  "  I  love  goodness," 
ha  says,  **and  esteem  virtue.  The  naturally  good  are  charitable, 
because  they  find  a  pleasure  in  charity  ;  while  the  others,  t.  e.  those 
who  want  this  natural  goodness,  of  charily  make  a  virtue."  If 
charity,  then,  such  as  that  of  the  good  Samaritan,  proceeded  from 
the  overflowings  of  a  predominant  benevolence,  the  current  of  whose 
pure  philanthropy  was  never  ruflled  by  one  selfish  emotion,  it  must 
cease,  according  to  Dr.  Spurzheim's  estimate,  to  claim  the  title  of 
virtue.  In  one  word,  to  carry  his  principle  to  its  natural  results, 
if  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness,  the  sentiments 
whose  direct  aim  is  to  prompt  to  actions  involving  the  relations  of 
man  to  his  Creator,  and  to  his  fellew ; — if  these  sentiments  be  natu- 
rally so  pre-emihent  in  a  man's  constitution  as  to  rule  through  a 
whole  life  without  being  dirturbed  by  the  sedition  or  rebellion  of  one 
selfish  subject,  then  is  that  man  no  longer  virtuous. 

It  is  with  diffidence  we  dissent  from  so  high  an  authority  as  Dr. 
Spurzheim ;  but  we  venture  to  conceive,  that  his  error  (for  such  we 
maintain  it  to  be)  has  arisen  from  confounding  with  the  virtue  of  the 
action  the  notions  commonly  entertained  by  mankind  of  its  merit. 
Virtue,  obligation,  duty,  and  merit,  are  all,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  held  by  Dr.  Brown  to  be  felt  and  recognised  by  the  same 
moral  principle.  "  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  have  the  feeling,"  he 
says,  "and  not  to  have  these,  t.  e.  the  conceptions  of  virtue,  obliga- 
tion, dKC. ;  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  these  conceptions  are  only 
the  feeling  itself  variously  referred  in  its  relation  to  the  person  and 
to  the  circumstances."  With  this  view,  in  so  far  as  it  regards 
virtue,  obligation,  and  duty,  we  entirely  concur;  and  if  the  merit  be 
considered  as  intrinsic  and  moral,  we  are  still  of  the  same  opinion 
with  Dr.  Brown.  But  there  is  a  different  idea  of  merit,  so  common 
and  so  popular  among  men,  and  so  closely  identified  with  the  virtue 
of  which  in  reality  it  is  extrinsic,  as  not  only  to  have  led  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim to  regard  it  as  a  necessary  quality  in  the  state  of  mind  by 
which  a  virtuous  action  is  produced,  but  the  very  quality  in  consc: 
quence  of  whose  presence  the  action  is  virtuous.  If  we  were  able, 
however,  to  show  that  this  idea  of  merit  emanates  in  truth,  solely 
from  the  operation  of  the  selfish  feelings  and  desires,  its  claim  to  be 
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.regarded  as  the  characteristic  of  true  virtue  will  become  even  mere 
than  questionable.*  It  is  evident  that  Conscientiousness  can  see  no 
merit  in  being  just,  for  inclination  can  never  perceive  merit  in  its 
own  gratification.  In  the  same  way,  Veneration  can  discover  no 
merit  in  yielding  that  deferential  homage  to  superiority,  which  is  its 
natural  tribute.  And  Benevolence  is  equally  blind  to  the  perception 
of  merit,  in  being  kind  and  charitable.  Yet  merit  is  a  word  which, 
in  reference  to  justice,  veneration,  and  charity,  conveys  a  distinct 
idea,  and  we  are  bound,  therefore,  to  account  for  its  existence. 

When  we  contemplate  the  noble  Regulus  refusing  to  enter  within 
the  walls  of  his  native  city,  of  which  he  was  no  longer  a  citizen,  or 
even  to  visit  his  own  little  dwelling,  and  share  in  that  joy  which  his 
return  had  inspired ;  when  we  see  him  standing  in  melancholy  sepa« 
ration  from  the  senate,  of  which  he  had  once  been  so  illustrious  a 
member,  instead  of  pursuing  that  course  which  would  have  given 
him  to  the  friendly  arms  that  were  then  held  out  to  receive  him  into 
their  embrace,  calmly  but  eloquently  pleading  for  the  very  decree 
which  must  consign  him  to  tho  fury  of  his  enemies,  and  see  him, 
even  while  the  entreaties  and  lamentations  of  his  wife  and  his  chil- 
dren were  filling  his  heart  with  all  the  bitterness  of  a  final  separation 
from  the  objects  of  his  fondest  aficction,  returning  to  Carthage  to 
sufier  whatever  the  cruel  imagination  of  an  exasperated  foe  could 
invent  of  barbarous  and  inhuman  torture, 

"Pudicse  coDJugis  osculum 


Parvosque  nates,  ut  capitis  minor, 

Ab  se  removisse,  el  virilem 

Torvus  humi  posuisse  vultum; 
Donee  labantes  consilio  patres 
Kirmaret  auctor  ounquam  alias  dato, 

Interquc  misientes  amicos 

Egregius  properaret  exul." 

When  we  see  all  this,  why  is  it  that  we  regard  this  triumph  of 
Veneration  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  of  conscientious  adhe- 
rence to  his  word,  as  so  singularly  noeritorious  7  It  is  in  virtue 
neither  of  Conscientiousness  nor  Veneration  that  this  great  merit  is 
perceived,  because  these  faculties  discover  nothing  in  the  action 
beyond  the  simple  obedience  to  their  own  dictates.  But  Cautious- 
ness, with  its  dark  forebodings  of  pain  and  misery  and  death,  and 
Adhesiveness,  with  its  yearning  after  the  objects  of  its  fond  desire, 

*  It  may  perhaps  bo  necessary  to  state  here,  in  order  to  prevent  raisappreheo- 
sion,  that,  in  endeavouring  to  elicit  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  merit,  it  is  not  with 
the  purpose  of  touching  in  any  way  on  the  question  of  its  compatibility  or  inooro- 
pstibility  with  moral  necessity.    This  were  to  go  beyond  the  object  of  the  present 
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UU  US  of  the  terrible  assaults  which  Conscientiousness  and  Venera- 
tion must  have  sustained  in  maintaining  their  supremacy.  And  jhe 
difierent  degrees  of  merit  which  diflferent  minds  will  discover  in  this 
action,  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  vigour  in  these  minds  of 
the  two  higher  sentiments  which  produced  the  action  in  relation  to 
the  power  of  the  two  selfish  feelings  by  which  it  would  have  been 
opposed. 

To  take  another  instance,  which,  with  reverence,  we  select  from 
the  sacred  volume,  it  may  be  shown  with  similar  ease,  that  our 
notion  of  the  merit  of  Job's  enduring  piety,  maintained  in  defiance  of 
every  thing  that  might  have  tended  to  shake  his  confidence  in  the 
great  Being  to  whom  it  was  ofiered,  is  still  obtained  from  the  opera- 
tion of  our  selfish  feelings  and  desires  alone.  * 

When  we  read  of  the  messengers  bringing  in  swifl  succession  the 
tidings  of  another  and  another  wo,  and  by  the  sum  of  their  desolating 
intelligence  sweeping  the  venerable  patriarch  from  the  very  pinnacle 
of  prosperity  into  the  lowest  abyss  of  wretchedness  and  despair,  the 
heart  grows  sick  in  the  contemplation  of  misery  so  sudden  and  so 
complete.  From  whence  do  we  derive,  on  studying  this  afllecting 
picture,  the  idea  of  that  extraordinary  merit  we  discover  in  tho 
utterance,  at  such  a  moment,  of  the  pious  sentiment  with  which  he 
received  the  intelligence  of  his  utter  desolation : — "  The  Lord  gave 
and  the  Lord  taketh  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  I" 
These  words  beautiful,  indeed,  express  the  dictates  of  a  presiding 
Conscientiousness  and  Veneration ;  but  for  that  very  reason  can 
convey  to  these  faculties  no  idea  of  merit.  It  is  Acquisitiveness 
contemplating  the  loss  of  the  servants,  and  the  sheep,  and  the 
camels,  and  Adhesiveness  and  Philoprogenitiveness  bewailing  the 
objects  of  their  attachment  now  no  more;  Self-esteem,  burning 
under  a  consciousness  of  rank  and  importance,  exchanged  for  degra- 
dation and  wretchedness ;  Love  of  Approbation,  **  mindful  of  the 
days  that  had  been  in  months  that  are  past,  when  the  young  men 
saw  him,  and  hid  themselves,  and  the  aged  arose  and  stood  up; 
when  the  princes  refrained  from  talking,  and  laid  their  hand  on  their 
mouth ;  when  the  nobles  held  their  peace,  and  their  tongue  clave  to 
the  roof  of  their  mouth.''  It  is  Love  of  Approbation  remembering 
all  this,  and  foreseeing  the  bitter  change  it  must  henceforth  expe- 
rience. "  But  now  they  that  are  younger  than  I  have  me  in  deri- 
sion, whose  fathers  I  would  have  disdained  to  have  set  with  the  dogs 
of  my  flock."  And,  as  if  all  these  were  not  enough  to  fill  up  the 
horrors  of  the  picture.  Cautiousness  comes  in  to  deepen  the  gloom 
of  the  present,  by  throwing  a  cloud  of  yet  darker  misery  over  the 
future.     These  are  the  true  and  only  sources  of  that  merit  we  dis- 
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cover  in  the  enduring  piety  of  Job.  The  clamorouB  outcries  of  these 
selfish  feelings  tell  us  of  the  snares  with  which  Conscientiousness 
and  Veneration  were  in  this  instance  environed,  and  it  is  therefore 
wo  attach  merit  to  the  supremacy  they  maintained. 

If  this  analysis  be  sound,  the  conclusion  appelirs  inevitable,  that 
merit  is  something  essentially  distinct  from  virtue ;  and  we  shall 
then  have  escaped  from  the  paradox  to  which  Dr.  Spurzheim's  doc- 
trine seems  naturally  to  lead,  that,  in  such  instances  of  virtue  as  we 
have  cited,  the  mind  in  which  the  selfish  feelings  were  most  predo- 
minant, in  other  words,  the  mind  least  virtuous,  would  discover  the 
greatest  proportion  of  virtue. 

There  is  another  conclusion  to  which  we  cppear,  by  this  view  of 
our  notions  of  merit,  to  be  conducted,  and  which,  ns  it  accords  with 
a  great  and  important  Scripture  truth,  is  not  unworthy  of  notice.  If 
the  merit  of  the  most  virtuous  actions  of  men  is  perceived  solely  by 
the  operation  of  the  lower  and  selfish  part  of  our  nature — of  those 
feelings  and  desires,  in  a  word,  which  are  opposed  to  the  virtue— 
these  actions  must  necessarily  appear  devoid  of  all  merit  to  tbat 
Infinite  Mind — and  we  speak  with  deep  reverence  on  a  subject  so 
high  and  so  sacred — in  which  such  feelings  and  desires  are  neces- 
sarily unknown. 

The  view  we  have  thus  submitted  of  the  origin  of  our  notions  of 
merit,  while  it  appears  to  show  a  very  evident  distinction  between 
that  quality  and  the  virtue  with  which  it  is,  in  common  language,  so 
closely  identified,  reflects,  at  the  same  time,  additional  evidence  on 
our  position,  that  the  term  virtue  does,  in  the  strictness  of  philo- 
sophic precision,  express  only  the  relation  of  the  sentiments  of 
Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness,  to  certain  actions 
contemplated  by  us,  in  which  the  enlightened  exercise  of  these 
sentiments  is  involved.  This  distinction  between  the  virtue  and  the 
merit  of  an  action,  will  be  more  apparent  in  an  example.  When  we 
read  of  the  intrepid  Hampden  opposing  an  unjust  tax,  which  to  him, 
personally,  was  of  so  little  consequence,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the 
vengeance  of  a  powerful  and  vicious  government,  we  readily  acknow- 
ledge his  conduct  to  have  been  both  virtuous  and  meritorious.  By 
what  facilities  in  our  nature,  then,  are  these  two  qualities  perceived  7 
Self-esteem  reminding  us  of  the  difficulty  of  sacrificing  self  for  the 
interest  of  others;  Cautiousness  creating  a  feeling  of  alarm  and 
apprehension  at  the  prospect  of  contending  with  an  enemy  so 
formidable ;  and  Acquisitiveness  dreading  the  loss  of  property,  and 
the  utter  ruin  in  which  such  a  contest  was  so  likely  to  terminate, 
are  evidently  the  sources  from  whence  wo  here  derive  the  idea  of 
iiierit,  as  attaching  to  the  virtue  which  was  maintained  in  defiance 
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of  the  powerful  opposition  these  selfish  faculties  must  necessarily 
have  produced.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  simply  because  we  regard 
the  conduct  of  this  patriot  as  the  dictate  of  Conscientiousness,  that 
we  acknowledge  it  to  be  virtuous ;  for  if  the  action  in  question  were 
presented  to  us"  under  a  diQerent  form,  and  we  were  called  on  to 
regard  it  as  emanating  as  much  from  the  desire  of  obtaining 
eminence  and  authority  in  a  political  faction  as  from  the  wish  to  see 
his  country  delivered  from  an  unjust  and  intolerable  grievance,  our 
estimate  of  its  virtue  would  instantly  sink.  The  fountain  of  virtue  is 
then  no  longer  pure ;  self  has  polluted  the  stream  at  its  very  source ; 
the  upright  and  virtuous  patriot  has  degenerated  into  the  ambitious 
leader  of  a  faction.  And  why  is  this  change  produced  ?  Merely 
because  the  relation  between  the  action  and  the  sentiment  of  Con- 
scientiousness is  no  longer  the  same.  Love  of  Approbation,  Self- 
esteem,  and,  perhaps,  Acquisitiveness,  have  been  enlisted  as  motives 
to  produce  the  action,  while  the  opposition  of  Cautiousness  has  been, 
in  a  great  measure,  removed ;  and  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  at  which  we  estimate  their  influence,  will  our  sense  of  the 
virtue  be  diminished.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  analyse  any  action, 
or  any  class  of  actions,  to  which  the  title  of  virtuous  has  been  justly 
conceded,  the  same  result  will  appear — that  wherever  the  selfish 
feelings  and  desires  are  contemplated  as  motives  to  act,  our  account 
of  the  agent's  virtue  is  proportionally  lowered. 
*  We  hold,  then,  Ist,  That  virtue  is  a  term  expressive  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  sentiments  of  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientious- 
ness, to  certain  actions  contemplated  by  us,  in  which  the  enlightened 
exercise  of  these  sentiments  is  involved.  2dly,  That  virtue,  obliga- 
tion, and  duty,  are  all  felt  and  recognised  by  the  same  moral 
emotion;  or  rather,  that  these  are  nothing  more  than  the  same 
emotions  variously  referred  in  their  relation  to  the  person  and  the 
circumstances.  And  Sdly,  That  merit,  instead  of  being  identical 
with  virtue,  is  a  term  which,  in  truth,  expresses  the  relation  to  any 
virtuous  action  of  those  feelings  and  desires  whose  direct  operation 
is  opposed  to  the  virtue  in  which  the  merit  is  involved.  In  one 
word,  that  virtue,  obligation,  and  duty,  are  all  felt  and  recognised  by 
the  three  sentiments  pointed  out,  as  prompting  to  those  actions 
involving  the  relations  of  man  to  his  Creator  and  to  his  fellow. 
That  merit,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
usually  understood,  is  perceived  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of 
the  feelings  and  the  desires,  whose  direct  object  is  purely  selfish. 

In  surveying  the  wide  diversity  of  opinion,  which,  on  the  subject 
of  virtue,  the  moral  history  of  mankind  presents,  it  appears  to  us, 
that  these  phenomena,  various  and  seemingly  contradictory  as  they 
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are,  do  nevertlieleM  admit  of  a  Tory  simple  explanation  by  the 
theory  that  has  just  been  submitted.  This  will  become  more  appa- 
rent on  considering  the  causes  which  tend  to  modify  and  obstruct 
the  operation  of  the  emotions  to  which  we  have  referred  the  percep- 
tion and  recognition  of  morality. 

That  branch  of  the  subject,  however,  is  both  too  large  and  too 
important  to  be  embraced  by  the  present  article.  Leaving  it, 
therefore,  for  a  subsequent  occasion,  we  shall  only  add  here  some 
general  remarks  on  the  theory  of  virtue  wo  have  unfolded.  It  has 
appeared,  from  the  cursory  analysis  that  has  been  given  of  the  pro- 
pensities and  sentiments  of  our  nature,  that  these  two  great  sources 
of  human  action,  in  reference  to  the  objects  they  have  in  view,  natu- 
rally arrange  themselves  into  two  distinct  classes ;  those,  viz.  whose 
direct  end  is  to  prompt  to  some  change  in  the  relation  of  self  to  the 
object  or  event  by  which  they  are  excited,  and  those  which  prompt 
to  some  change  in  the  relation  of  the  object  in  reference  to  which 
they  are  called  into  activity  to  the  self  by  which  that  object  is  con- 
templated. The  interest  of  self  is  sought  exclusively  by  the  one, 
the  interest  of  the  community  by  the  other.  It  is  apparent,  that 
virtue  can  never  be  associated  with  the  activity  of  the  former,  how- 
ever beneficial  may  be  the  results  to  which  they  lead ;  it  has, 
accordingly,  been  referred  solely  to  the  exercise  of  the  latter. 
Whensoever  the  action  to  which  the  first  and  inferior  class  of 
desires  and  sentiments  lead  is  at  variance  with  tho  dictates  of  the 
second  and  higher  class,  that  action  must  necessarily  be  hurtful  and 
immoral ;  for  the  very  obvious  reason,  that  it  is  condemned  by  the 
sentiments  whose  exclusive  object  is  the  interest  and  advantage  of 
those  whom  that  action  aflfects.  To  suppose  these  should  condemn 
what  they  themselves  are  seeking  to  obtain,  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  The  activity  of  these  selfish  and  lower  desires  and  feelings 
may  exist  in  three  difierent  relations  to  the  higher  sentiments  so 
of\en  enumerated :  in  the  relation  of  unison  and  harmony,  and  then 
they  support  and  adorn  the  virtue  to  which  the  others  alone  give 
birth ;  in  the  relation  of  indifierence,  and  then  the  action  is  without 
any  moral  character ;  or  in  the  relation  of  opposition,  and  then  the 
action  is  vicious  and  immoral.  These  are  laws  which  nature  has 
imposed  on  our  mental  constitution — and  the  laws  of  nature  are 
immutable.  Virtue  and  vice,  then,  it  follows  by  necessary  conse- 
quence, have  each  a  determinate  and  unchangeable  character.  If  in 
Hindostan  it  be  regarded  as  a  dictate  of  Benevolence  to  expose  an 
aged  parent  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  a  dictate  of  Veneration 
to  join  in  the  monstrous  obscenities  of  the  idol  worship  of  Jugger- 
naut ;  and  if  in  ancient  Sparta  a  dexterous  theft  was  justified  by  law, 
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tha  anomaly  invoWed  in  such  actions  is  apparent  only,  not  real.  If 
BeQe?olence  appear  to  be  employed  in  shortening  the  life  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  and  Veneration  in  doing  homage  to  an  image  devoid  of  any 
quality  of  superiority,  and  if  Conscientiousness  appear  to  have  seen 
nothing  to  condemn  in  the  crime  of  thed  committed  under  certain 
circumstances,  it  is  not  because  these  sentiments  have  been  dictating 
in  India  and  Lacedemon  what  they  condemn  in  England,  but  because, 
in  these  instances,  their  real  dictates  were  either  entirely  subdued, 
or  were  shrouded  in  the  darkness  of  a  benighted  intellect,  and  bru- 
talised  by  the  supremacy  of  animal  desire.  The  sentiments,  every 
phrenologist  is  aware,  do  not  themselves  perceive  the  objects  fitted 
to  excite  their  activity.  This  is  the  province  of  intellect.  And  it  is 
merely  because  ignorance  and  superstition  disable  this  medium  from 
conveying  correct  impressions  of  things  as  they  really  exist  in  their 
several  relations,  that  the  apparent  inconsistency,  in  the  cases  we 
have  just  noticed,  takes  place.  The  moral  emotions,  when  duly 
enlightened^  are  invariable  in  their  dictates. 

And  while  we  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  a  prin- 
ciple  of  virtue  in  our  nature,  in  itself  pure  and  unchanging,  we  shall 
be  restrained  from  glorying  too  much  when  contemplating  the  high 
elevations  to  which  it  may  conduct  individuals  of  our  species,  by 
remembering  that  the  very  source  which  supplies  the  proud  idea  of 
the  merit  of  human  virtue  points  at  the  same  moment  to  the  dangers 
by  which  that  virtue  is  environed — to  the  snares  in  our  degenerate 
nature  by  which  it  is  surrounded — to  the  struggle  in  which  it  is 
always  engaged,  and  in  which  it  is  so  often  overcome ;  and,  casting 
our  eyes  along  the  page  of  human  history,  we  shall  be  compelled  with 
humility  to  acknowledge,  that  if  the  lamp  of  virtue  be,  in  truth,  still 
shining  in  ihlk  human  heart,  here  with  a  brighter  and  there  with  a 
dimmer  lustre,  its  flame,  if  it  be  not  fed  by  a  heavenly  hand,  is  all 
too  feeble  to  withstand  the  noxious  vapours  and  the  gusts  of  evil  pas« 
sion  to  which  it  is  exposed  :  for, 

"  Man  in  nature's  richest  mantle  clad, 

And  graced  with  all  philosophy  can  add^ 

Thoujzh  fair  without  and  luminous  within, 

Is  still  the  progeny  and  heir  of  sin, 

Thus  taught,  down  falls  the  plumage  of  his  pride ; 

He  feels  his  need  of  an  unerring  guide, 

And  knows,  that,  falling,  he  shall  rise  no  more, 

Unless  the  power  that  bade  him  stand,  restore.'^ 
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ARTICLE  II. 

REVIEW  OF  combe's  LECTURES  ON  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

(Continued  from  page  04  of  tbii  Journal.) 

In  lecture  sixteenth,  we  witness  one  of  Mr.  Combe's  ablest  efibrts. 
In  most  respects,  also,  it  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  oe,  and  conforms 
in  all  points  to  the  doctrines  of  phrenology.  It  is  on  the  subject  of 
'*  government."  After  justly  rejecting  the  several  theories  of  the 
origin  of  government  that  have  been  contended  for  by  difl^rent 
writers,  he  proposes  the  following  as  the  phrenological  theory  : — 

'*In  the  human  mind,  as  disclosed  to  us  by  phrenology,  we  find 
social  instincts,  the  activity  of  which  leads  man  to  congregate  in 
society.  We  discover,  also,  organs  of  Veneration,  giving  the  ten- 
dency to  look  up  with  respect  to  superior  power,  to  bow  before  it, 
and  to  obey  it.  There  are  also  organs  of  Self-esteem,  prompting 
men  to  assume  authority,  to  wield  it,  and  to  exact  obedience. 
Government  seems  to  me  to  spring  from  the  spontaneous  activity  of 
these  faculties,  without  any  special  design  or  intention  on  the  part 
either  of  governors  or  of  subjects.  In  rode  ages,  individuals  possess- 
ing large  brains,  (which  give  force  of  character,)  active  tempera- 
ments, and  large  organs  of  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation, 
would  naturally  assume  superioritVy  and  instinctively  command. 
Men  with  smaller  brains,  less  mental  energy,  and  considerable 
Veneration,  would  as  instinctively  obey,  and  hence  government 
would  begin." 

With  a  single  exception,  we  heartily  concur  in  this  theory.  Nor 
is  our  dissent  even  there  dogmatically  positive.  It  amounts  to  but 
little  more  than  a  doubi  on  a  single  point,  of  no  very  vital  import- 
ance, respecting  which  we  have  long  doubted,  and  published,  many 
years  ago,  some  of  our  reasons  for  non-concurrence  and  scepticism 
in  the  matter.  It  relates  to  the  organ  and  sentiment  of  the  love  of 
power  and  command — that  feeling  which,  not  consisting  alone  in  a 
high  estimate  of  self,  inclines  the  possessor  to  grasp  at,  and  assume, 
if  possible,  the  control  of  other  persons,  and  employ  them  as  instru- 
ments in  the  achievement  of  his  own  purposes,  or  of  such  enterprises 
as  are  set  on  foot  by  the  community,  or  a  portion  of  it,  and  com- 
mitted to  his  direction. 

If  we  do  not  misunderstand  him,  Mr.  Combe  regards  the  feeling 
or  sentiment  of  love  of  power  or  command  as  a  compound  or  amal- 
gamation of  two  other  sentiments,  Approbatireness  and  Self-esteem, 
or  as  in  some  way  resulting  from  the  action  of  their  organs.    And 
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mch,  we   believe,   is   the  opinion  of  other   phrenologists  on  the 
subject. 

In  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  say,  we  cannot  fully  concur.  Nor 
does  our  non-concurrence  arise  from  any  wish  being  entertained  by 
us  to  be  considered  the  discoverers  of  a  new  organ.  Far  from  it. 
We  make  no  pretension  to  such  discovery.  On  the  contrary,  we 
expressly  renounce  the  pretension,  and  frankly  acknowledge  our- 
selves no  discowrers.  Our  belief  on  the  subject,  as  faf  as  our  view 
or  sentiment  deserves  the  name  of  belief,  has  arisen  from  an  attempt 
made  by  us,  partly  from  self-examination,  and  partly  on  more 
general  grounds,  to  form,  for  our  own  satisfaction,  such  an  abstract 
analysis  of  the  mind,  as  to  attain  a  full  and  complete  view  of  all  its 
truly  original  faculties.  And  in  the  course  of  that  process,  we 
fancied  at  least  that  we  ascertained  the  existence  of  a  few  faculties, 
for  which  no  organs  have  yet  been  discovered — we  should  rather  say, 
for  which  none  had  been  discovered  at  that  time.  Of  these  faculties, 
the  love  or  sentiment  of  power  and  command  over  other  persons  was 
one ;  and  the  love  of  absolute  freedom  was  another.  Two  others 
were,  an  abstract  or  fundamental  love  of  existence  or  life,  apart 
from  cowardice;  and  a  love  of  subsistence,  or  of  food  and  drink, 
apart  from  the  mere  agreeability  of  their  taste  and  flavour^  and  the 
gratification  experienced  in  the  use  of  them. 

Since  the  period  of  our  analysis,  which  was  made  about  sixteen^ 
and  publidhed  thirteen  years  ago,  the  organs  of  the  two  latter  pro- 
pensities are  believed  to  have  been  discovered,  and  are  now  included 
in  .the  catalogue  of  faculties  imder  the  names  of  Vitativeness  and 
Alimentivenessi.  But  of  the  love  of  power,  and  the  love  of  freedom, 
no  organs  have  yet  been  discovered.  Nor  do  we  know  that  any 
phrenologists  of  note  believe  in  their  existence.  In  our  inquiries 
into  the  subject,  the  following  is  the  course  of  investigation  we 
pursued. 

Feeling  of  every  description  is  knotin  to  be  an  attribute  of  nervous 
or  cerebral  matter. 

No  single  nerve,  or  portion  of  cerebral  matter,  can  be  the  seat  and 
instrument  of  more  than  one  distinct  original  feeling. 

Every  original  and  distinct  feeling,  therefore,  whether  it  be  animal 
or  moral,  must  have  a  distinct  organ,  or  portion  of  the  brain,  appro- 
priated to  itself. 

But,  from  the  most  accurate  scrutiny  of  the  subject  we  have  been 
able  to  make,  the  love  of  power  and  authority  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
feeling  as  primitive,  and  as  distinct  from  all  others,  as  Hope  or  Con- 
scientiousness, Veneration  or  Benevolence.  It  mvst  therefore  have  a 
cerebral  organ  of  its  own.    This  must  be  received  as  a  physiological 
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axiom,  if  it  be  true  that  the  love  of  power  U  a  primitive  feeliog. 
And  we  believe  it  to  be  80. 

That  the  feeling  existt,  is  doubted  by  no  one;  because  every 
one  has  a  consciousness  of  possessing  somewhat  of  it  himself.  It 
must  therefore  bo  either  simple  and  primitive  or  compounded  and 
secondary.  If  the  latter,  what  are  its  elements  ?^-of  what  primitive 
organs  and  faculties  is  it  composed  ?  No  one  has  heretofore 
answered  this  question.  Nor  do  we  know  what  idea  to  attach,  or 
how,  indeed,  to  attach  any  idea  at  all,  to  the  expression  secondary 
or  compound  feeling  or  faculty.  As  well  might  we  speak  of  a  com- 
pound thought,  a  compound  inference,  or  a  compound  want.  True, 
we  may  think  of  many  things,  and  want  many  things,  and  in  that 
way  make  up  what  may  resemble  a  compound.  But,  in  their  nature, 
and  in  the  abstract,  the  want  and  the  thought  are  essentially  simple. 

As  regards  Approbativeness,  we  perceive  no  shade  of  real  affinity 
between  it  and  the  love  of  power.  That  they  are  necessarily  pro- 
portionate to  each  other  in  the  same  individual,  is  a  position  which 
cannot,  we  think,  be  claimed,  and  would  not  be  admitted.  Nor  have 
observation  and  experience  taught  us  to  believe  that  the  case  is 
difierent  as  relates  to  Self-esteem.  We  have  neither  felt  it  in  our- 
selves, nor  found  it  always  in  others,  actually  and  of  necessity  equal 
in  degree  to  the  love  of  power.  No  doubt  Self-esteem,  when 
possessed  in  a  high  degree,  modifies  very  materially  the  style  and 
manner  in  which  the  love  of  power  is  exercised  and  manifested.  It 
renders  them  more  haughty,  stern,  and  repulsive.  It  also  gives  to 
the  entire  character  of  the  individual  the  same  caste  and  aspect. 
If  we  mistake  not  greatly,  however,  we  have  seen  individuals  dis- 
tinguished for  the  love  of  power  and  influence,  who  were  far  from 
being  remarkable  for  their  manifestation  of  Self-esteem.  In  truth, 
we  think  that  some  of  the  most  mild  and  modest  men  in  their 
general  deportment  we  have  ever  known,  were,  when  any  exigency 
demanded  it,  the  most  resolute  and  determined  in  exercising  their 
power  and  authority,  and  in  enforcing  obedience  to  them.  If 
appearances  have  not  misled  us  in  our  judgment,  such,  in  part,  was 
the  character  of  Washington — as  a  man^  proverbially  unasniming — 
as  an  ojficer^  one  of  the  most  firmly  and  confidently  imperative. 

That  the  love  of  freedom  of  both  body  and  mind  is  a  primitive 
and  independent  feeling  in  man,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  inferior 
animals,  is  a  position  in  which  we  positively  believe,  for  reasons 
which  we  cannot  at  present  detail,  but  which  to  ourselves  are  satis- 
factory. 

We  know  that  a  resort  to  self  consciousness  is  not  the  ardy  step  to 
bt  taken  in  an  inquiry  into  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  mental 
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Ifumlty.  But  we  also  know  that  ia  one  step,  of  such  importance  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  If  we  are  conscious  that  we  possess  a 
certain  sentiment  or  propensity,  no  argument  from  without  can  con- 
fiDce  us  to  the  contrary.  Nor  can  we  be  convinced,  by  such  argu- 
oient,  that  we  do  possess  a  sentiment  of  which  we  have  no  evidence 
within  ourselves. 

Thus  we  know  that  we  possess,  as  elements  of  our  nature,  the 
sentiments  of  Hope,  Benevolence,  Veneration,  Conscientiousness,  and 
Wonder ;  because  we  feel  their  existence  and  action,  and  recognise 
them  as  primitive  feelings,  apart  from  each  other.  And  if  our  testi- 
mony within  does  not  deceive  us,  we  are  equally  conscious  of  the 
existence  in  us  of  a  love  of  power,  in  the  capacity  of  a  distinct  and 
primitive  feeling.  But  we  must  have  done  with  this  discussion, 
which  is  perhaps  too  metaphysical  for  a  popular  work,  and  has 
already,  we  fear,  been  unallowably  protracted.  We  must  also  bring 
to  a  close  our  article  of  review,  but  not  without  referring  our  readers 
to  lecture  sixteenth  of  our  author's  workj  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, for  some  most  important  matter  on  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment— especially  of  the  fitness  of  any  given  form  of  government  to 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  people  whose  movements  it  is  to 
regulate,  and  by  whom  it  is  to  be  administered. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  a  sound  and  well  digested  system  of 
education,  especially  of  moral  education,  to  the  successful  adminis- 
tration of  a  deliberative  form  of  government,  is  fully  demonstrated 
in  the  following  instance : — 

"  *  It  is  well  known,'  says  Mr.  George  Lyon,  '  that  during  the 
late  war,  the  island  of  Sicily  was  taken  possession  of  by  Great 
Britain,*  and,  with  a  magnanimity  peculiarly  her  own,  she  resolved 
to  bestow  on  her  new  ally  that  form  of  government,  and  those  laws, 
under  which  she  herself  had  attained  to  such  a  pitch  of  prosperity 
and  glory.  Whether  the  zeal  thus  manifested  to  the  Sicilians  was 
a  zeal  according  to  knowledge,  will  immediately  appear ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  gifl  was  generously,  freely,  and  honestly 
bestowed.  The  Sicilian  government  was,  therefore,  formed  exactly 
a(\er  the  model  of  the  British.  The  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial powers  were  separated ;  vesting  the  first  in  a  parliament  com- 
posed of  lords  and  commons,  the  second  in  the  king  and  his 
ministers,  the  last  in  independent  judges.  Due  limits  were  set  to 
the  prerogative,  by  not  permitting  the  sovereign  to  take  cognisance 
of  bills  in  progress,  or  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  freedom  of 
debate,  or  the  purity  of  election.'         *         *         #         *         » 

**  Such  is  the  outline  of  the  Constitution,  given  to  Sicily  by  the 
British,  and  the  result  of  this  experiment  is  contained  in  the  follow- 


iag  qoototioo  froai  tnvelt  io  Sicilyt  Oneoe,  uid  Album,  bj  thi 
Re?.  Mr.  Hughes  :— 

*^ '  No  wordfy'  Miye  he,  *  can  deecribe  the  iceiiei  which  daily 
occurred  upon  the  introduction  of  the  repreeentative  system  in 
Sicily.  The  House  of  Parliament,  neither  moderated  by  discretion, 
nor  conducted  with  dignity,  bore  the  resemblance  of  a  receptacle  for 
lunatics,  instead  of  a  council-room  for  legislators ;  and  the  disgrace- 
ful scenes  so  often  enacted  at  the  hustings  in  England,  were  hers 
transferred  to  the  verp  floor  of  ike  aenaie*  As  soon  as  the  presadenC 
falul  proposed  the  subject  for  debate,  and  restored  some  tiegree  of 
order  from  the  confusion  of  tongues  which  followed,  a  system- of 
crimination  and  recrimination  iuTariably  commenced  by  se?eral 
speakers,  accompanied  with  such  furious  gesticulations  and  hideous 
distortion  of  countenance,  such  bitter  taunts  and  personal  invectives, 
that  blows  generally  ensued.  This  was  the  signal  for  universal 
uproar.  The  president's  voice  was  unheeded  and  unheard ;  the 
whole  bouse  arose,  partisans  of  diflferent  antagonists  mingled  in  the 
afiray,  when  the  ground  was  literally  covered  with  combatants,  kick- 
ing, biting,  scratching,  and  exhibiting  all  the  evolutions  of  the  oU 
pancratic  contests.  Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  be  expected  to 
last  a  long  time ;  indeed,  this  constitutional  synod  was  dissolved  in 
the  very  first  year  of  its  creation,  and  martial  law  established.'  Mr. 
Hughes  thus  concludes :  '  That  constitution,  so  beautiful  in  theory, 
which  rose  at  once  like  a  fairy  palace,  vanished  also  like  that  baseless 
fabric,  without  having  left  a  trace  of  its  existence.'  " 

Of  these  scenes  of  turbulence  and  outrage,  the  cause  is  obvious. 
Those  persons  engaged  in  them  had  not  been  so  mentally  trained 
and  instructed,  as  to  confer  on  their  moral  and  intellectual,  the  requi* 
site  control  of  their  animal  faculties.  Hence  their  unfitness  for  the 
privileges  bestowed  on  them.  Though  generally  regarded  as  a 
civilised  people,  they  had  still  in  them  such  an  amount  of  the  relioe 
of  barbarism,  as  to  call  for  the  restraints  of  a  despotic  government. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Spanish  America,  the  same  is  true.  The 
lower  faculties  of  their  minds  have  such  an  ascendancy  over  the 
higher,  as  to  unfit  them  to  be  citizens  of  a  free  government.  They 
are  still  ruled  by  the  crosier  and  the  sword,  as  they  were  when  sub- 
ject to  the  sceptre  of  Spain.  Nor  can  they  ever  be  otherwise  ruled, 
or  be  made  to  taste  of  prosperity,  under  the  enjoyment  of  peace, 
until,  by  means  of  a  well-directed  education,  they  shall  have  been 
fitted  for  rational  freedom,  calm  deliberation,  and  self-government. 

From  facU  like  these,  (for  they  are  calculated  to  alarm,)  let  the 
people  of  the  United  States  take  warning.  True,  w^  do  not  appra- 
bend  that  a  people  so  enlightened,  by  multiplied  and  fruitful  souroee 
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of  iottnictioDy  m  we  already  are,  will  be  likely  to  bring  dowo  on 
themselves  the  curse  of  despotism.  But  the  e?il  may  approach  in 
ambush  and  concealment,  and  do  immeasurable  mischief.  We  are 
■till,  as  a  naiionf  most  deeply  and  dismally  wanting  in  moral  educa- 
tion. And  it  is  as  a  nation,  not  as  individuals,  or  even  as  small  com- 
nranities,  that  we  administer  the  government.  And,  in  too  many  of 
the  scenes  connected  with  the  government,  there  is  manifested  an 
awful  predominance  of  animality  and  violence  over  morality  and 
reflection.  Of  these  scenes,  not  a  few  have  occurred  in  the  capitol 
of  the  nation.  And  a  lack  of  moral  education  is  the  cause.  And 
from  that  cause,  unless  it  be  removed,  or  at  least  greatly  abridged 
^and  weakened  in  its  action,  more  fearful  disasters  will  yet  occur,  as 
certainly  as  day  and  cheerfulness  succeed  the  rising,  and  night  and 
gloominess  the  going  down,  of  the  sun. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  we  must  here  conclude  our  remarks 
on  the  interesting  and  invaluable  volume  before  us.  For,  protracted 
as  our  discussion  of  it  has  confessedly  been,  we  have  been  able  to  set 
forth  in  but  a  very  limited  degree  the  length,  and  breadth,  and  ful- 
ness of  its  merit. 

We  have  spoken  briefly  of  our  aulhor^s  views  of  man,  and  of  his 
duties  as  an  individual  and  a  social  being,  and  also  in  his  capacity 
as  a  subject  of  government ;  and  as  possessing,  in  difierent  conditions, 
and  different  states  of  mental  cultivation,  a  fitness  for  diflforent  forms 
of  government.  Of  his  remarks  on  him  as  a  religious  being,  we  shall 
only  so  far  speak  as  to  say,  that  they  are  among  the  most  interesting 
and  important  in  the  volume. 

Lecture  eighteenth,  on  Natural  Religion^  is  a  masterly  produc- 
tion— the  ablest  and  most  judicious  and  philosophical  of  the  kind  we 
have  ever  read.  The  liberal  Christian  will  abundantly  praise  it; 
while  so  replete  is  it  with  reason  and  sound  morality,  that  it  will 
command  the  highest  respect,  if  not  the  entire  assent  and  approba- 
tion, of  the  technically  crthodox^  while  even  the  hardiest  fanatic  will 
scarcely  condemn  it.  His  exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  in 
particular,  showing  their  entire  harmony  with  the  doctrines  of 
phrenology,  is  peculiarly  excellent,  and  must  silence  for  ever  (else 
their  querulous  din  is  destined  to  be  eternal)  the  doubts  of  the  timid, 
the  snarls  of  the  peevish,  and  the  carpings  of  the  bigot,  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  science. 

In  conclusion :  The  fundamental  principles,  and  many  of  the  most 
important  details,  of  phrenology  being  incontestably  established,  its 
application  to  the  advance  of  knowledge,  morality,  and  religion,  and 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  general  condition  of  man,  constitutes  at 
present  the  chief  desideratum  that  remains  to   be  accomplished. 
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And  toward  that  eoofamoiatioay  so  Mpremely  dafireble,  Mr.  Comka 
has  made,  in  his  **  LeeCores,"  a  noble  and  vigorous,  and,  if  we  nib- 
take  not,  an  exceedingly  snccessful  efibrt.  A  work  at  once  so  rich 
in  matter,  so  able  in  composition,  and  so  judiciously  adapted  to 
the  end  at  which  it  aims,  cannot  possibly  fail  to  be  received  with 
a  cheering  welcome,  by  the  enlightened  and  the  liberal;  and  to 
efiectuate  not  a  little  for  the  benefit  of  our  rac^.  Our  confidence  in 
its  success  arises  from  its  being  armed  in  the  oinnipotency  of  truth. 
As  soon  should  we  expect  the  elements  of  heaven,  when  dispensing 
their  genial  influence  on  a  fertile  soil,  to  fail  in  calling  forth  the 
beauties  of  spring  and  the  glories  of  summer.  For,  under  circum* 
stances  alike  favourable,  moral  and  physical  causes  are  equally  cer- 
tain in  their  operation,  and  stable  in  their  efibcts.  And  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Combe,  in  his  most  instructive  course  of  lectures, 
has  sown  his  moral  seed  in  a  fortunate  8eajM>n,  and  on  "goodly 
ground."    Tcyjs,  therefore,  its  manifold  product  is  not  doubtful. 

Our  most  valuable  communication  to  the  patrons  of  this  Journal  is 
yet  to  be  made.  It  is  an  earnest  recommendation  to  them  to  pro- 
cure the  volume  we  have  so  defectively  analysed,  and  not  only  road, 

but  attentively  aiudy  it. 

C.  C. 


ARTICLE  III. 


DB.  FOVILLB  ON  THB  8TSUCTUBB  OF  THB  BRAIN,  AND  ON  ITS  BBLA- 

TIONS  TO  THB  SKULL.* 

Dr,  Foville,  already  well  known  for  his  valuable  researches  on 
cerebral  pathology,  and  also  for  his  inquiries  into  the  normal  struc- 
ture of  the  brain,  has  recently  presented  an  important  memoir  on 

*  Dt,  FoTille,  as  well  •■  MM.  Bouillaod  aod  Blandin — wboaa  naiiiM  are  men* 
tloned  in  tbo  abofe  article— are  decided  advocatea  of  phrenolof  j,  and  have  long 
held  a  high  rank  in  the  medical  profeaaion  of  Paria.  Gall  and  Sporzheim  diaoo- 
vifed  not  only  the>l6roiff  atruetare  of  the  brain,  but  that  it  ia  chiefly  compoeed  of 
two  diatinct  acta  of  fibrea,  which  aastain  very  intimute  and  important  relatione  to 
eeeh  other :  aome  of  theae  relatione  they  alao  dtacoYered,  and  ha? e  clearly  deecribed 

their  works.      Dr.  Foville  haa  followed  in  the  aame  train  of  ditcovery,  and 
in  the  above  article^  copied  from  the  Jaly  number  of  the  Britiah   Foreign  aod 
Medical  Review,  we  have  the  reaolta  of  hit  reaearchea.     Aa  It  contalna  the  »ub- 
stMioe  of  the  lateat  diaooveriee  oo  tfatt  atroetore  of  the  brain,  we  deem  It  worthy  o 
kissrtloa  in  the  Jonroil^— Ed. 
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the  latter  subject  to  the  French  Academy,  of  which  we  are  enabled, 
by  the  report  upoa  it  drawn  up  by  MM.  Bouillaud  and  Biandin,  to 
furnish  the  following  account.  A  more  detailed  analysis  we  shall 
hereafter  give,  when  Dr.  Foviile*s  work  comes  before  us  for  review. 

The  principal  part  of  the  memoir  appears  to  be  occupied  with  an 
inquiry  into  the  respective  course  of  the  two  layers  of  fibres  which 
Dr.  Foville  had  demonstrated  in  1825,  and  which  have  been  since 
generally  acknowledged  to  exist  in  the  crura  cerebri :  the  ono,  tn/e- 
rior  and  anterior,  continuous  with  the  pyramids ;  the  other,  superior 
and  posterior,  and  specially  connected  with  the  posterior  part  of  the 
medulla  oblongata.  These  two  layers  may  bo  traced  forwards  into 
the  optic  thalami  and  corpora  striata,  and  thence  were  supposed  to 
radiate  to  the  difierent  parts  of  the  hemispheres.  Dr.  Foville  has 
since  devoted  himself  to  ascertain  the  course  of  the  fibres  proceeding 
from  the  several  fasciculi  contained  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  with 
much  greater  minuteness.  According  to  his  presen^statement,  the 
pyramidal  fibres,  after  passing  through  the  optic  thalami  and  corpora 
striata,  radiate  in  two  planes,  which  are  entirely  distributed  to  the 
convolutions  forming  the  external  and  convex  portion  of  the  hemi- 
spherelB.  The  fibres  proceeding  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  also  divide  into  two  planes,  which  encircle  the 
others  in  a  remarkable  manner;  of  these,  the  superior  makes  its  exit 
from  the  exterior  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  thalamus  opticus,  soon 
curves  upwards  and  inwards,  and  constitutes  the  corpus  callosum, 
the  great  commissure  of.  the  hemispheres.  The  inferior  plane 
passes  out,  on  the  contrary,  beneath  the  pyramidal  tract,  and  gives 
origin  to  the  optic  and  olfactory  nerves,  and  then  constitutes  a  white 
space,  superior  to  the  corpus  striatum,  interior  to  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius,  posterior  to  the  frontal  lobe,  and  anterior  and  interior  to  the 
temporal  lobe,  which  is  perforated  by  a  number  of  vascular  foramina, 
symmetrically  disposed.  According  to  Dr.  Foville,  this  place  is  a 
centre  from  which  proceed,  and  in  which  terminate,  several  sets  of 
arciform  fibres,  which  form  circles  enveloping  the  pyramidal  portion 
of  the  crus  and  terminating  severally  in  the  hemisphere.  To  this 
group  belong  the  taenia  semicircularis,  and  others  hitherto  undo- 
scribed.  This  part  of  the  description  is  obscure  in  the  report,  from 
the  brevity  with  which  it  is  rendered;  but  the  following  may  be 
regarded  as  the  general  results  of  M.  Fovillo's  investigations. 

The  cerebral  convolutions  form  two  distinct  classes:  one  set 
crowning  the  summit  of  the  fibres  ascending  from  the  anterior 
periods,  and  in  relation,  therefore,  with  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves ;  the  others  upon  the  course  of  tne  posterior  fibres  of 
the  medulla,  and  also  connected  with  the  three  cranial  nerves  of 


•pecial  leiite.  Henoe,  Mwordiog  to  Dr.  Fovill«,  it  it  iii  tbe  ezt«nial 
and  convex  aurfacoa  of  the  hemiapherea  that  the  motive  influeooe  ia 
chiefly  originated ;  whilat  their  plane  aurfacea,  and  the  inferior  part 
of  the  temporal  lobe»  miniater  to  the  aenaory  actiona*  It  would  alao 
aeem  that  the  coromiaaural  fibrea  are  entirely  derived  from  the  poate* 
rior  feaciculi,  and  thua  that  the  aenaory  nervea  may  maintain  their  con- 
nection with  both  hemiapherea,  when  the  motor  being  connected  only 
with  one,  are  paralyaed  by  an  injury  to  it ;  and  thua  loaa  of  motion 
in  hemiplegia  ia  much  more  common  than  loaa  of  aenaation.  He  ia 
fully  convinced  that  the  fibroua  portion  of  the  brain,  like  the  tiaaue 
of  the  nervoua  tninka,  ia  to  be  regarded  only  aa  a  amdudor;  and 
that  the  cortical  aubttance  ia  the  material  ntbttraiutnf  by  the  inter- 
vention of  which  the  will  directa  the  movementa. 

The  reportera  advert  to  the  reaearchea  of  M.  Gerdy  on  the  aame 
aubject,  published  apme  time  ago,  aa  corresponding  in  many  par- 
ticulara  with  those  of  Dr.  Foville.  Both  seem  to  have  arrived  i^t 
the  same  general  conclusions;  and  they  difler  only  in  particulars. 
The  former  baa  investigated  roost  carefully  the  annular  diapoaition 
of  the  fibres  already  adverted  to ;  the  latter  baa  devoted  hia  chief 
attention  to  the  substantiation  of  the  fact,  roost  curious,  if  true,  that 
theae  fibrous  circles  proceed  from,  and  terminate  in,  the  posterior 
'part  of  the  medulla,  and  are  thus  a  portion  of  the  sensory  tract ;  and 
that  to  this  system  of  fibres  the  commissures  belong. 

We  are  disposed  to  feel  much  confidence  in  these  statementa, 
because  we  know  Dr.  Foville  to  be  a  most  patient  observer  and 
excellent  anatomist,  aa  well  aa  a  philosopher  in  the  roost  enlarged 
sense, of  the  term.  Moreover,  they  fall  in  rather  curiously  with 
some  views  we  formerly  propounded,  aa  to  the  parallelism  between 
the  cortical  structure  of  the  brain  and  the  granular  tatter  surround- 
ing the  termination  of  the  sensory  nerves.  (Vol.  ix.  p.  99.)  We 
there  contraated  motor  nervea,  originating  in  the  vaacular  plexua  of 
the  cortical  substance,  and  having  no  free  terminationa  in  the 
muaclea,  but  returning  by  a  series  of  loops,  with  the  sensory  nervesi 
which  originate  in  the  peripheral  vascular  plexus,  and  run  tewarda  the 
braio,  where  they  were  aupposed  to  terminate.  But  the  reaearchea 
of  Foville  aeem  to  show  that  they  do  not  terminate  there,  but  return 
i^  a  aeriea  of  loopa  in  the  cerebral  aubstance,  coming  into  relation 
with  the  cortical  atructure,  on  which  they  may  be  auppoaed  to  act, 
aa  the  aenaory  fibrea  do  with  the  muacular  tiaaue. 

The  aecond  part  of  Dr.  Foville's  memoir  is  occupied  with  some 
corioaa  observations  upon  the  relation  between  the  caseous  protube- 
raneea  on  the  cranium  and  the  retreoHng  pointa  of  the  brain  beneath. 
Thua,  he  remarks,  if  we  were  to  make  an  inciaion  through  tte 
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frontal  eminence,  perpendicular  to  its  surface,  and  pursue  this  to 
some  depth,  we  should  arrive  at  the  anterior  cornua  of  the  ventricle. 
In  the  same  manner,  wo  should  be  conducted  from  the  occipital  pro- 
tuberances to  the  posterior  cornua ;  and  from  the  parietal  eminences 
to  the  large  central  cavity  of  the  ventricles,  in  which  the  cornua 
meet ;  and  that  thus  the  form  of  the  osseous  covering  is  influenced 
by  the  condition  of  the  ventricles  to  a  great  extent.  He  carries  out 
this  position  in  a  very  interesting  manner ;  showing  that  where  the 
convolutions  are  large,  and  the  brain  solid,  the  bony  casing  takes 
their  form  and  impression ;  but  that  where  the  ventricles  have  been 
distended  with  fluid,  as  in  chronic  hydrocephalus,  they  exercise  an 
influence  on  the  bony  casing  far  greater  than  the  convolutions,  and 
the  frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital  eminences  are  very  large,  whilst 
the  impressions  of  the  convolutions  are  faint.  This  fact,  which 
many  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  remarked,  has  an  important 
bearing  on  ihe  general  question  as  to  the  influence  of  the  condition 
and  developement  of  the  brain  upon  the  size,  form,  6cc.  of  the 
cranium.  We  shall  look  forward  with  much  interest  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Dr.  Foville*s  memoir. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  THE  CAUCASIAN  RACE. 

[Extracted  from  a  review  of  Morton's  Crania  Americana  in  the  Western  Joarnal 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  publinhed  at  Louisville,  Ky.] 

Our  author  oflfers  on  the  comparative  size  of  the  brains  of  the  five 
races,  the  following  interesting  and  important  observations.  The 
facts  they  embrace  are  the  result  of  admeasurements;  and,  as  far  as 
they  extend,  they  put  at  rest  the  question  of  the  relative  magnitude 
of  the  Caucasian  brain.  We  feel  persuaded  that,  as  soon  as  they 
shall  be  made  known  to  him,  even  Tiedemann  himself,  and  his  stub- 
born adherents,  hostile  as  they  are  to  the  doctrines  of  phrenology, 
will  cease  to  contend  that  the  brain  of  the  African  is  equal  in  size  to 
that  of  the  Caucasian.  With  equal  truth  may  they  contend  for 
identity  in  the  colour  of  the  skin,  the  figure  of  the  nose,  and  the 
entire  character  of  the  lips  and  hair  of  the  two  races.  Never  were 
the  blindness  and  deceptiveness  of  professional  prejudice  more  dog- 
gedly manifested.  The  following  are  the  observations  to  which  we 
allude : — 


nmnuosmr  of  thb  oavoamujx  rags. 
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**Ontke  hiemai  Ca/wdly  ef  ike  Cranium  in  the  dijfereni  Races 
of  Men. — Having  wbjected  the  skulls  in  my  possession,  and  such, 
also,  as  I  could  obtain  from  my  friends,  to  the  internal  capacity 
measurement  already  described,  I  have  obtained  the  following 
results.  The  mean  of  the  American  race  (omitting  a  fraction)  is 
repeated  here  merely  to  complete  the  table.  The  skulls  of  idiots, 
and  of  persons  under  age,  were  of  course  rejected. 


Races. 

Na  or  Skollf. 

Mean  internal  capa- 
eity  in  cubic  iodiet. 

Larffeat  in 
the  leriet. 

Bmallett  in 
theeeriea. 

1.  Caucasian, 

2.  Mongolian, 
8.  Malay, 

4.  American, 

5.  Ethiopian, 

52 
10 
18 
147 
29 

87 
83 
»1 
80 

78 

109 
93 
89 

100 
94 

75 
69 
64 
60 
65 

**  1.  The  Caucasians  were,  with  a  single  exception,  derived  from 
the  lowest  and  least  educated  class  of  society.  It  is  proper,  how- 
ever, to  mention  that  but  three  Hindoos  are  admitted  in  the  whole 
number,  because  the  skulls  of  these  people  are  probably  smaller 
than  those  of  any  other  existing  nation.  For  example,  seventeen 
Hindoo  heads  give  a  mean  of  but  seventy-Jive  cubic  inches." 

The  Caucasians  are  in  all  respects  the  masters  of  the  world, 
though  they  do  not,  we  believe,  constitute  a  fifth  part  of  its  inhabit* 
ants,  nor  cover,  perhaps,  more  than  one-eighth  or  tenth  part  of  its 
surface.  It  is  curious,  as  well  as  instructive,  in  a  special  manner, 
to  compare  the  diminutive  size  of  Great  Britain  with  the  measure- 
less dimensions  of  the  nations  and  territories  she  has  conquered  and 
sways.  She  occupies  on  the  map  we  have  referred  to,  but  little, 
more  than  a  mere  speck  of  space,  which  those  who  know  not  its 
position  have  difficulty  in  finding ;  while  her  fleets  cover  every  sea 
and  ocean,  her  arms  are  almost  uniformly  and  every  where  triumph- 
ant, and  her  power  is  felt  in  every  corner  of  the  peopled  globe.  Nor 
can  even  the  inferior  animals  in  the  north,  the  t|t>pics,  or  the  south, 
and  whether  they  wing  the  air,  cleave  the  waters,  or  move  on  solid 
ground,  escape  either  by  flight,  concealment,  or  resistance,  the 
devices  of  her  artfulness,  the  snares  of  her  hand,  or  the  nnlifnited 
sweep  and  mightiness  of  her  arm.  And  what  is  the  source  of  this 
power  and  influence  1  We  reply  unhesitatingly  the  functions  of  the 
brain — of  the  largest,  best  developed,  and  best  conditioned  brain 
belonging  to  man.  And  if  this  brain  be  accompanied  by  bodies  of 
the  best  size  and  shape,  and  the  most  adroit  and  vigorous  in  action, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  brain  and  nerves,  being  the  master  tissue 
of  the  system,  have  no  little  concern  as  well  in  the  production  of 
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thoM  excellencies  of  quality  and  endowment,  in  other  portioni  of  the 
body,  as  in  their  superintendence,  maintenance,  and  regulation  when 
produced.  For  that  the  brain,  when  of  the  highest  order  and  in  the 
best  condition,  imparts  to  the  other  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body 
somewhat  of  the  tone  and  character  of  its  own  distinguished  qualities, 
is  as  certain  as  that  moisture  and  sunlight,  warmth  and  atmospheric 
air,  co-operating  with  each  other  in  a  well-adjusted  union,  contribute 
to  the  growth  and  excellence  of  vegelables. 

In  a  word.  Great  Britain  is  peopled  chiefly  by  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
roost  highly  endowed  variety  of  the  Caucasian  race.  Their  brains 
are  superior  in  size,  and  more  perfect  in  figure,  than  the  brains  of 
any  other  variety  ;  and,  from  temperament  and  exercise,  they  are  in 
the  best  condition.  In  function,  therefore,  they  are  the  most  power- 
ful at  least,  if  not  the  most  active.  And  hence  the  surpassing 
strength  and  grandeur  at  home,  and  the  influence  and  sway  over  the 
others  nations  of  the  earth,  of  those  who  possess  them.  The  vast 
and  astonishing  productions  of  art  in  Great  Britain,  her  boundless 
resources  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  in  peace,  and  her  unequalled 
means  of  defence  and  annoyance  in  war,  are  as  literally  the  growth 
of  the  brains  of  her  inhabitants,  as  her  oaks,  and  elms,  and  ash  trees 
are  of  her  soil.  We  shall  only  add,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  being  also  of  the  best  Caucasian  stock,  and  youthful, 
elastic,  and  vigorous,  as  a  nation,  and  enjoying  the  influence  of  other 
circumstances  as  favourable  to  the  production  and  perfection  of 
mental  and  corporeal  excellencies  as  nature  can  frame,  or  imagina- 
tion conceive — in  the  midst  and  under  the  immediate  agency  of  such 
advantages,  the  people  of  the  United  States  promise  to  be  even  more 
than  the  Britons  of  future  ages. 


ARTICLE   V. 

CHARACTER  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

The  life  of  Oliver  Cromwell  has  yet  to  be  written,  and  a  faithful 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  stirring  scenes  in  which  he  moved, 
yet  to  be  drawn.  Historians  of  kings  and  courts  have  burlesqued 
his  character,  blackened  his  memory,  assailed  and  impugned  his 
motives.  Religious  and  political  prejudices  have  conspired  to  make 
him  odious  to  posterity.  Novelists,  borrowing  their  facts  from  those 
questionable  sources,  havi9  supported  falsehood  and  calumny  by  all 
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the  oharoM  of  high  wrought  and  iogenious  fictioD,  and  gratified  the 
lofers  of  legitimacy  by  disparaging  a  republican,  and  depicting  in 
the  darkest  colours  the  evils  of  a  republic. 

We  shall  not  adopt,  therefore,  without  considerable  qualification, 
the  statements  generally  met  with  in  popular  works,  in  regard  to  the 
commonwealth  and  its  leader.  We  have  always  found  it  best,  when 
wishing  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  an  individual,  to  seek  among 
his  cotemporaries  for  some  one  who,  possessing  in  himself  a  measure 
of  the  man,  was  capable  of  doing  him  justice ;  and  we  believe  John 
Milton  to  have  been  precisely  such  a  person.  He  was  himself  a 
republican,  and  could  appreciate  a  republiean's  motives.  He  was 
the  friend  and  companion  of  Cromwell,  and  enjoyed  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  studying  his  character.  We  altogether  prefer,  therefore, 
Milton's  notions  of  the  Protector  to  those  of  David  Hume,  or  any  of 
his  followers.  We  look  upon  Oliver  Cromwell  neither  as  a  fanatic, 
a  heartless  soldier,  nor  as  an  unprincipled  usurper.  But  as  a  great 
and  wise  man,  a  brave  and  successful  general  in  a  noble  cause,  and 
as  the  lawful  ruler  over  England.  As  a  general  who  will  not  suflfer 
in  comparison  with  any  of  the  worthies  of  antiquity — as  a  statesman 
of  enlarged  views  and  wonderful  resources,  directing  an  empire  in 
one  of  the  most  trying  periods  of  its  history — and  as  a  man  justly 
elevated  to  great  station,  and  clothed  with  the  power  of  the  Stuarts, 
by  a  people  of  whose  right  to  make  or  expatriate  kings,  but  more 
especially  the  latter — we  have  never  entertained  a  doubt.  But  let 
us  look  at  him  phrenological ly. 

In  very  many  points,  his  organisation  is  peculiar  and  interesting, 
being  a  rare  union  of  general  power,  sensitiveness,  and  strength ; — 
an  amply-developed  muscular  system,  broad  and  expanded  chest — a 
large,  dense,  and  active  brain,  with  a  deep  and  massive  forehead. 
His  temperament  appears  to  have  been  principally  crania  thoracic, 
or  that  in  which  the  head  and  chest  predominate  over  other  parts  of 
the  system.  This  temperament,  together  with  the  other  conditions 
which  he  possessed,  has  been  pronounced  by  Professor  Caldwell,  the 
most  profound  of  American  phrenologists,  to  be  the  very  best  com- 
bination for  the  bolder  and  more  vigorous  manifestations  of  mind. 
Mark  how  those  favourable  conditions  harmonise  with  the  character 
of  the  man.  In  one  of  the  stormiest  periods  of  history,  in  a 
monarchial  government,  an  individual  of  humble  birth,  without 
wealth,  without  influence,  but  such  as  he  created  for  himself,  gradu- 
ally advanced  from  his  low  estate,  and  became  the  centre  and  ruling 
spirit  of  a  great  people,  contending  for  their  social  and  political 
rights.  As  a  soldier,  led  them  on  to  victory;  as  their  governor, 
swayed  the  sceptre  with  wisdom  and  energy,  extorting  by  his  ability 
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the  admiration  of  foreigD  Dations;  as  a  statesmaD,  rivalled  the 
hoary  diplomasts  of  foreign  courts  in  the  magnitude  of  his  plans,  his 
foresight,  his  matchless  skill,  and  the  boundlessness  of  his  resources. 
*'  Success,'*  says  no  friendly  historian,  '*  attended  all  his  measures  of 
foreign  policy.  He  beat  the  Dutch,  and  forced  their  ships  to  strike 
their  flags  to  the  English.  He  took  Jamaica  from  the  Spaniards. 
Mazarin  acknowledged  him.  The  Venitians  and  Swiss  sought  his 
power.     The  northern  courts  respected  him." 

Let  us  now  glance  at  his  moral  character,  and  at  the  motives 
which  probably  inspired  and  influenced  his  actions.  Benevolence  is 
large  in  his  head,  an  organ  indispensable  to  the  pure  republican. 
We  believe  that  it  was  active,  and  exercised  no  small  control  over 
his  life  and  political  conduct.  That  he  was  ambitious,  is  certain ; 
but  to  represent  him  as  animated  by  no  disinterested  purpose,  is 
unjust.  Amid  all  his  aims  for  self-aggrandisement,  we  see  in  hifn 
an  abiding  sympathy  with  that  vast  class  of  his  fellow- beings, 
degraded  and  enslaved  by  social  and  political  institutions.  And  we 
rejoice  to  think  thaT,  through  the  success  of  himself  and  party,  a 
great  blow  was  struck  at  a  false  and  unnatural  state  of  society. 
Many  of  his  public  acts  tended  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
people.  And  Milton  has  told  us,  the  Protector  was  at  heart  a 
philanthropist.  Nor  was  he  alone  in  this  favourable  opinion  of 
Cromwell.  Many  of  his  intimate  companions  have  recorded  their 
belief  in  the  inherent  goodness  of  his  nature.  And  novelists  of  our 
own  nge,  deriving  their  hints  from  impartial  history,  have  adopted 
and  made  them  the  ground-work  of  their  descriptions.  The  follow- 
ing scene,  from  Woodstock,  represents  Cromwell  on  the  point  of 
storming  a  castle,  and  seizing  upon  young  Charles  Stewart.  It  is 
beautifully  discriminative,  and  full  of  characteristic  lines  and  shades. 
Cromwell  wavers  and  appears  unwilling  to  grasp  his  prey,  and 
Pearson,  one  of  his  officers,  upbraids  him  for  his  doubt  and  hesita* 
tion.  Cromwell  sighed  deeply  as  he  answered,  "  Ah,  Pearson, 
in  this  troubled  world,  a  man  who  is  called  like  mc,  to  work 
great  things  in  Israel,  had  need  to  be  as  the  poets  feign,  a  thing 
made  of  hardened  metal,  immovable  to  feelings  of  hjiman  charities, 
impassable,  resistless.  Pearson,  the  world  will  hereaAer,  perhaps, 
think  of  me  as  being  such  a  one  as  I  have  described — *an  iron  man, 
and  made  of  iron  mould' — yet  they  will  wrong  my  memory;  my 
heart  is  flesh,  and  my  blood  is  as  mild  as  that  of  others.  When  i 
was  a  sportsman,  I  have  wept  for  the  galjant  heron  that  was  struck 
down  by  my  hawk,  and  sorrowed  for  the  hare  which  lay  screaming 
under  the  jaws  of  my  greyhound ;  and  canst  thou  think  it  a  light 
thing  to  me,  that  the  blood  of  this  lad's  father  lying  in  some  measure 
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upon  my  head,  I  should  now  put  in  peril  that  of  his  son  ?  They  are 
of  the  kindly  race  of  English  sovereigns,  and,  doubtless,  are  adored 
like  to  demigods  by  those  of  their  own  party.  I  am  called  parricide, 
blood-thirsty  usurper,  already  for  shedding  the  blood  of  one  man, 
that  the  plague  might  be  stayed,  or  as  Achan  was  slain,  that  Israel 
might  thereafter  stand  against  the  face  of  their  enemies.  ^  *  *■ 
Truly  it  is  a  great  thing,  Gilbert  Pearson,  to  be  lifted  above  the 
multitude ;  but  when  one  feeleth  that  his  exaltation  is  rather  hailed 
with  hate  and  scorn,  than  with  love  and  reverence,  in  sooth  it  is  still 
a  hard  matter  for  a  mild  and  infirm  spirit  to  bear ;  and  God  be  my 
witness,  that  rother  than  do  this  new  deed,  I  would  shed  my  own 
best  heart's  blood  in  a  pitched  field  twenty  against  one."  The 
organ  of  Cautiousness  was  large  in  Cromwell's  head,  which,  together 
with  his  Veneration  and  Marvellousness,  may  account  for  the  gloomy 
and  religious  enthusiasm  which,  notwithstanding  the*  imputation  of 
hypocrisy,  he  unquestionably  possessed.  His  intellect,  however,  was 
altogether  too  strong  and  acute  not  to  perceive  the  absurdity  of  his 
more  fanatic  followers.  To  the  diseased  action  of  Cautiousness 
may  also  be  attributed  the  hyponchondriasis  under  which  he  greatly 
suflfered  in  youth,  and  with  which  he  was  more  or  less  afflicted 
(furing  his  life.  His  constant  dread  of  plots  and  cabals — the  armour 
worn  beneath  his  usual  garments  to  protect  him  from  unexpected 
assaults — his  sleeping  in  different  chambers,  and  changing  them 
every  night,  that  he  might  repose  secure  from  the  assassin's  knife — 
these,  and  many  similar  traits,  show  the  strength  and  activity  of  his 
Cautiousness.  We  are  aware  his  gloom  and  restlessness  have  been 
ascribed  by  some  to  remorse.  But  it  was  the  same  state  of  mind, 
only  increased  by  the  danger  of  the  times,  which  had  long  before 
disturbed  the  repose  of  simple  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  brewer's  son, 
who,  although  possessing  a  robust  constitution,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  great  physical  health,  was  accustomed  to  summon  his  physician 
to  his  side  at  midnight,  to  save  him  from  approaching  dissolution. 
Fear  is  a  very  uncertain  measure  of  guilt,  and  the  degree  of  sin  is 
the  same,  whether  conscience  sleep  or  sting,  whether  the  heart  of 
the  criminal  be  harrowed  by  remorse,  or  be  callous  from  indifference 
and  insensibility. 

His  organ  of  Language  was  very  indifferently  developed,  and  was 
never  much  cultivated.  Where  in  a  large  active  brain,  possessed  of 
strong  intellect,  this  faculty  is  small  afid  unimproved  by  study,  there 
will  be  under  great  excitement  a  rather  powerful,  yet  an  embarrassed, 
confused,  and  hurried  expression— as  if  the  powers  of  mind  laboured 
for  utterance,  and  which  they  at  length  attain  without  much  regard 
to  conveDttional   rules  and  the  ordinary  construction  of  language. 

VOL.  III. — 9 
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The  working  Teaturefl,  glowing  with  thought  and  feeling,  will  often 
indicate  the  peculiar  passion  long  before  the  tongue  can  expiess  it ; 
the  brow  will  show  it,  the  eye  flash  forth  the  meaning,  and  the  whole 
countenance  be  radiant  with  struggling,  yet  intelligible  emotion. 
The  Protector  was  but  a  poor  orator,  so  far  as  words  are  necessary 
to  make  one;  and  the  specimens  of  his  speeches  which  we  have  seen, 
are  not  over  creditable  to  his  powers.  Yet  he  is  known  to  have  been 
wonderfully  efiectivo  in  addressing  his  soldiers,  and  in  winning  over 
men  to  his  purposes,  and  must,  therefore,  have  had  eloquence  of  some 
kind.  And  so,  indeed,  he  had.  But  it  was  the  eloquence  of  strong 
primitive  faculties,  expressing  themselves  in  the  language  of  nature — 
the  eloquence  of  a  great  mind,  impressing  with  its  superior  weight 
and  dignity  all  who  came  within  its  influence.  This  was  the 
eloquence  of  Washington,  Franklin,  and  many  other  illustrious  men, 
ungifted  with  the  powers  of  speech.  The  social  organs  in  Cromwell 
were  amply  developed,  in  harmony  with  which  he  was  a  faithful 
friend  and  an  aflectionate  husband  and  father.  In  those  interesting 
relations,  even  his  enemies  have  not  assailed  him.  We  have  thus 
atte^mpted  to  sketch  in  faint  outline  a  few  features  of  that  extra- 
ordinary man.  A  well  written  essay  on  the  subject  should  comprise 
both  a  phrenological  portrait  of  the  Protector,  and  a  political  review 
of  the  times,  with  their  natural  influence  upon  the  primitive  faculties. 
But  for  this  we  have  neither  time  nor  space.  The  student  of  phreno- 
logy may  gather  from  the  life  of  Cromwell  the  true  moral  of  history. 
He  will  see  that  men  are  as  often  the  victims  of  false  institutions  and 
an  imperfect  state  of  society,  as  of  their  own  inherent  vices;  and  that 
power  and  greatness,  while  they  gratify  Self-esteem  and  Approbative- 
ness,  can  only  minister  to  the  real  happiness  of  their  possessor  when 
inspired  by  the  nobler  sentiments  of  Conscientiousness  and  Benevo- 
lence. 

W. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

PLBA  IN  BEHALF  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 
BT  B.  BILUMAN,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 

In  our  September  number,  we  stated  that  an  able  and  extended 
plea  in  behalf  of  phrenology  had  just  appeared  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  from  the  pen  of  its  editor.  Professor 
Silliman.    This  article  reflects  great  credit  on  the  candour,  liberality, 
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and  intelligence  of  its  author,  and  differs  very  essentially  in  spirit 
and  character  from  certain  articles  on  the  same  subject,  which 
appeared  seme  years  since  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  Christian 
Examiner,  and  North  American  Review.  We  hope  the  day  is  past 
when  this  science  is  to  be  condemned  by  persons  who  are  profoundly 
ignorant  of  its  facts  and  principles,  and  who  are  governed  in  relation 
to  it  more  by  sheer  prejudice  and  a  spirit  of  dogmatism,  than  1>y 
regard  either  for  truth  or  the  dictates  of  justice.  The  remarks  on 
this  point  in  the  following  article,  are  worthy  of  all  praise,  and 
bespeak  a  true  philosophical  mind. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Combe  delivered  his 
last  course  of  lectures  in  this  country  at  New  Haven,  Ct.  At  the 
close  of  that  course  of  lectures.  Gov.  Edwards  brought  forward  a 
series  of  resolutions,  which  were  seconded  and  sustained  by  some 
remarks  from  Professor  Silliman ;  and  the  article  on  phrenology 
referred  to  in  the  July  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science, 
purports  to  be  the  substance  of  his  remarks  offered  on  this  occasion, 
though  they  were  undoubtedly  considerably  extended  in  preparing 
them  for  the  press.  We  regret  that  circumstances  have  prevented 
us  from  giving  this  article  an  earlier  notice,  and  that  now  our  limits 
compel  us  to  omit  several  pages.  After  some  general  and  prefatory 
remarks,  Professor  Silliman  proceeds  as  follows : — 

It  appears  to  me,  sir,  that  phrenology  involves  no  absurdity,  nor 
any  antecedent  improbability.  The  very  word  means  the  science  or 
knowledge  of  the  mind,  which  all  admit  to  be  a  pursuit  of  the  highest 
diffnity  and  importance,  both  for  this  life  and  the  life  to  come,  and 
the  appropriate  inquiry  of  the  phrenologist  is,  whether  the  mind, 
with  its  peculiar  powers,  afiections,  and  propensities,  is  manifested 
by  particular  organs  corresponding  with  the  conformation  of  the 
cranium,  that  defensive  armour  by  which  the  brain  is  protected  from 
external  injury. 

We  have,  each  for  ourselves,  no  better  means  of  judging,  than 
by  the  effects  which  the  evidence  and  the  discussions  produce  on  our 
own  minds ;  nor  can  we  understand  why  some  persons  of  great  intel- 
ligence and  worth  treat  phrenology  as  if  it  were,  on  its  very  front, 
ridiculous  and  absurd,  and  therefore  to  be  dismissed  with  contempt 
and  ridicule,  as  the  dream  of  an  enthusiast— or  to  be  spumed  as  the 
invention  of  an  impostor — while  some  disciplined  minds  regard  the 
investigation  •  as  unphilosophical,  and  still  greater  numbers  shrink 
from  it  with  dread,  as  tending  to  impair  moral  responsibility,  or  to 
bind  us  in  the  fatal  folds  of  materialism. 

Id  what  part  of  our  frames  is  the  mind  manifested  by  any  visible 
appearance  1 
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All  will  answer,  in  the  features — in  the  human  face  di?ine— 
through  whose  beautiful  and  impressive  lineaments  the  mind  shines 
forth  as  through  windows,  placed  there  on  purpose  by  the  Creator. 
In  this  all  are  agreed;  we  read  there,  in  language  which  is  often 
quite  intelligible,  the  decisions  of  the  will  and  tire  judgment,  and  the 
fluctuations  of  the  afi^tions.  Even  the  inferior  animals  both  mani- 
fest to  us,  and  understand  from  us,  this  visible  language,  figured  and 
shadowed  forth  by  the  form  and  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  and  especially  by  the  efiulgence  of  the  eye. 

But  whence  comes  the  intellectual  and  moral  light  that  beams 
forth  from  the  eye  and  from  the  features  ? 

Surely,  not  from  the  eye  itself,  although  it  is  the  most  perfect  and 
beautiful  of  optical  instruments;  not  from  the  fibres  of  the  facial 
muscles ;  not  from  the  bony  skeleton  of  the  face ;  not  from  the  air- 
cells  and  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs ;  still  less,  from  the  viscera  and 
limbs;  and  with  equal  certainty,  not  from  the  cavities,  the  valves, 
and  the  strong  muscular  fabric  of  the  heart  itself,  which  is  only  the 
grand  hydraulic  organ  for  receiving  and  propelling  the  blood,  in  its 
double  circulation  both  through  the  entire  body  to  recruit  its  waste, 
and  through  the  lungs  to  receive  the  beneficent  influence  of  tho 
oxygen  of  the  air,  without  which,  in  its  next  circulation  through  the 
body,  the  altered  blood  would  prove  a  poison. 

Most  persons  are  startled,  when  told  that  the  physical  heart  has 
nothing  to  do  with  our  mental  or  moral  manifestations.  What!  does 
not  its  quick  pulsation,  its  tumultuous  and  irregular  throb,  when  fear, 
or  love,  or  joy,  or  anger  animates  our  faculties— does  not  this  bound- 
ing movement,  shooting  a  thrill  through  the  bosom,  nor  the  attendant 
blush,  or  death-like  paleness  of  the  features,  prove  that  the  heart  is 
a  mental  or  moral  organ?  Certainly  not;  these  phenomena  only 
evince  that  by  means  of  our  nerves,  the  divine  principle  within 
us  electrifies,  as  it  were,  our  muscles,  and  thus  accelerates  or  retards 
the  current  of  the  blood  through  the  arteries,  as  well  as  the  move- 
ment of  the  muscles  themselves,  and  especially  of  the  heart,  which, 
in  relation  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  is  the  most  important  of 
them  all.  The  physical  heart  is  no  more  to  the  mind  and  the  aflSsc- 
tions,  than  the  hose  of  a  fire  engine  is  to  the  intelligence  that  works 
the  machine,  whose  successive  strokes  impel  the  hurrying  fluid 
along,  in  a  manner  not  unlike  that  which  attends  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  arteries. 

Where,. then,  shall  we  look  for  the  seat  of  tho  mind?  We  are 
seriously  assured  that  some  persons  have  believed  the  stomach  to  be 
the  favoured  region.  The  stomach,  with  its  various  coats,  its  innu- 
merable nerves  and  blood-vessels,  its  muscular  tissues,  and  its  gastric 
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■eereticHW,  is  m  mere  ca? ity  for  the  reception  of  alimeot ;  it  it  alter- 
nately distended  with  food  and  fluids,  or  partially  collapsed  by 
inanition,  and  although  exquisitely  sensible,  by  its  nervous  apparatus^ 
both  to  external  and  internal  injury,  all  that  belongs  to  it  is  obviously 
required  for  the  discharge  of  its  appropriate  functions  in  the  recep- 
tion and  digestion  of  aliment ;  no  office  by  it  perfornoed,  no  sensation 
there  experienced,  indicates  it  to  be  any  thing  else  than  an  organ, 
indispensable,  indeed,  to  the  physical  support  and  nourishment  of  the 
body,  but  in  no  degree  the  residence  of  the  mind. 

On  this  position  we  cannot  consent  to  argue  further ;  and  if  there 
be  any  persons  who  seriously  believe  that  the  mind  and  afiections 
reside  in  the  stomach,  we  can  only  say  that,  in  this  case,  we  have 
no  perceptions  in  common,  and  that  the  proof  which  convinces  us 
would  probably  be  lost  upon  them. 

We  are,  then,  at  last  compelled  to  return  to  the  head,  from  which 
intellectual  citadel  wo  should  never,  for  a  moment,  have  departed, 
did  not  some  individuals  affirm  that  they  are  not  sure  where  their 
minds  reside. 

Such  a  doubt  fills  me  with  amazement,  for  I  am  as  distinctly  con- 
scious that  my  mental  operations  are  in  my  head,  as  I  am  of  my 
existence,  or  that  my  eyes  present  to  me  the  images  of  external 
things;  nay,  more,  I  am  equally  certain  that  no  merely  intellectual 
or  moral  operation  has  its  seat  below  the  bottom  of  the  orbital 
cavities ;  that  all  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  structure  beneath  the 
base  of  the  brain,  quite  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  is  composed  merely 
of  corporeal  members,  of  mhiistering  servants,  that  obey  the  will 
and  execute  the  mandates  of  the  heavenly  principle,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Creator  residing  within  the  beautiful  dome  that  crowns 
our  frames,  and  which,  like  the  lofty  rotunda  of  a  holy  and  magnifi- 
cent temple,  covers  the  inhabitant  beneath,  while  it  looks  upward 
to  heaven  with  aspirations  toward  its  divine  author  and  architect. 

Are  we,  then,  expected  seriously  to  assert  that  which  appears  self- 
evident,  that  the  seat  of  our  mental  operations,  and  of  our  afiectiooa 
and  propensities,  is  in  the  brain  ?  My  consciousness  informs  me  so, 
and  this  is  the  highest  possible  evidence  to  me,  although  my  con- 
sciousness cannot  bO  evidence  to  another  person.  Were  it  possible 
for  life  to  exist  with  the  body  detached  from  the  head,  the  latter 
might,  perhaps,  bo  even  capable  of  thinking  for  a  short  time  without 
the  appendage  of  trufik  and  limbs.  Indeed,  we  are  sure  that  disloca- 
tion of  the  neck,  while  it  has  paralysed  and  rendered  insensible  all 
the  parts  below,  so  that  the  individual  ceases  to  be  conscious  that  he 
possesses  a  body,  has  often  left  the  mind  in  full  operation.  Pro- 
vided the  luxation,  or  other  severe  injury,  has  taken  place  below  the 
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▼ertebne  from  which  proceed  the  nerves  that  supply  the  lungs,  the 
sufibrer  continues  to  breathe  and  to  converse,  manifesting  a  rational 
mind  as  before  the  accident.  Death  must  of  course  soon  follow,  and 
as  to  perception  the  body  is  already  dead;  but  the  continued 
activity  and  soundness  of  the  mind  prove  that  its  residence  is  in  the 
brain.  This  fact  appears  to  me  decisive,  as  no  one  would  imagine 
that  the  lungs,  a  mere  light  tissue  of  air-cells  and  blood-vessels, 
separated  by  thin  membranes,  and  destined  only  for  circulation  and 
respiration,  can  contain  the  mind — especially  as  this  noble  power  is 
not  subverted  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs,  not  even  when  their 
substance  is  almost  removed  by  a  wasting  consumption.*' 

The  residence  of  the  mind  being  in  the  brain,  it  is  not  absurd  or 
irrational  to  inquire  whether  it  can  be  read  in  the  form  of  the 
cranium  as  well  as  in  the  expression  of  the  features. 
-  It  would  appear,  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Barclay,  that  there 
is  at  least  a  general  conformation  that  indicates  intellectual  and 
moral  powers,  and  we  are  thus  led  to  ask  whether  the  research  for 
more  particular  manifestations  is  unphilosophical.  On  this  point, 
we  ought  not  to  depart  from  the  received  rules  of  sound  philosophy. 
We  are  accustomed,  in  all  other  cases  of  scientific  inquiry,  to 
examine  and  weigh  the  evidence  of  phenomena,  and  to  apply  to 
them  the  severe  canons  of  induction,  nor  can  we  discover,  in  the 
present  case,  any  reason  for  a  diiierent  course. 

If,  as  has  been  ascertained  by  physiologists  and  anatomists,  the 
bony  matter  of  the  cranium  is  deposited  upon  and  around  the  mem- 
branous envelopes  of  the  brain,  which  is  formed  before  the  skull, 
then  the  latter,  adapting  itself  in  its  soft  and  yielding  state,  must  of 
necessity  take  the  shape  of  the  former ;  if  the  difierent  faculties, 
aflbctions,  and  propensities  of  the  mind  are  distributed  in  different 
organs  contained  in  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  and  if  the  energy 
of  the  faculties  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  developcment  of  the 

*  Dropsy  in  the  braio  does  oot  form  an  objection,  because  its  appropriate  seat  is 
-JB  the  Tentricles  or  cavities;  and  by  ihe  very  postulates  of  phrenology,  a  particular 
'fgan,  or  particular  organs,  of  the  brain  may  be  diseased,  or  even  destroyed,  with- 
tat  subverting  the  action  of  the  mind,  except  in  the  part  affected. 

The  case  of  Sir  Robert  LiDton,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Combe,  is  very  remarkable  on 
this  point,  as  his  intellectual  powers  remained  unimpaired,  while  the  organs  of 
Wonder,  Combativeness,  and  Language,  were  affected  on  one  side.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  him  at  his  beautiful  cottage  near  Edinburgh,  when  all  his 
^cullies  were  perfect,  and  nothing  was  at  that  time  more  removed  from  his  con- 
•luct  and  character  than  the  frantic  anger  which  he  afterwards  manifested  in  a 
Htate  of  the  brain,  ascertained  by  post  mortem  examination  to  be  diseated  in  the 
(hiee  animal  organs. 
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orgau,  then  the  external  form  and  size  of  the  cranium  will  indicate 
the  powers  and  afl^tions  within,  due  allowance  being  made  /or  the 
varying  depth  of  the  frontal  sinus,  and  for  some  other  peculiarities 
of  idiosyncrasy  or  of  disease,  affecting  the  thickness  and  develope- 
ment  of  the  bone  in  different  individuals. 

This,  then,  is  the  vexed  question — is  there  such  a  correspondence 
— are  the  views  of  phrenologists  sustained  by  facts,  and  do  the  pre- 
vailing powers,  affections,  and  propensities  of  individuals,  correspond 
with  the  cranial  developements,  modified  by  the  temperaments,  by 
health,  and  other  circumstances  ?  It  is  obvious  that  these  questions 
can  be  answered  only  by  persons  of  large  observation,  of  great 
mental  acumen,  and  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture, physiology,  and  history  of  man.  The  investigation  includes, 
in  the  widest  sense,  all  that  belongs  to  him,  and  therefore  few 
persons  are  qualified  to  make  such  responsible  decisions.  They 
have  been  made,  however,  in  so  many  instances  with  success,  as  to 
command  confidence  and  to  conciliate  favour. 

Many  persons  are  alarmed  lest  phrenology  should  produce  an 
iufiuence  hostile  to  religion,  by  favouring  materialism.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  our  organisation  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  against  our  moral 
responsibility^  since,  if  we  have  strong  dispositions  to  do  wrong  and 
no  power  to  do  right,  we  are  like  machines  and  are  not  responsible. 
When  there  is  no  intellectual  power,  as  in  the  case  of  an  idiot,  or  a 
subversion  of  reason,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  maniac,  it  is  agreed  by 
all,  that  the  individual  is  not  amenable  to  human  laws.  This  opinion 
has  no  reference  to  phrenology,  and  is  embraced  by  all  mankind. 

If  we  have  rightly  understood  Mr.  Combe,  he  holds  that  the  indi- 
viduals in  whose  heads  the  intellectual  and  moral  sentiments  predo- 
minate, are  highly  responsible ;  those  in  whom  the  three  classes  of 
organs  are  in  equilibrio,  are  considered  as  still  responsible,  but 
entitled  to  much  mercy,  combined  with  justice,  on  account  of  their 
strong  temptations ;  while  those  who  are  sadly  deficient  in  the  moral 
and  intellectual  organs,  are  regarded  as  moral  patients. 

From  the  latter  class,  we  slide  down  insensibly  to  intellectual 
idiots,  whom  all  regard  as  not  responsible.  Where  shall  we  draw 
the  line  ?  The  common  sense  of  mankind  is  agreed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, but  some  difiiculty  is  found  in  the  application  to  particular 
cases,  on  account  of  the  infinitely  varying  degree  of  intellectual  and 
moral  power. 

There  are  also  peculiar  cases,  as  those  of  monomania,  which  are 
treated  with  indulgence,  and  exempted,  to  a  certain  degree,  from 
responsibility ;  while  there  are,  also,  other  cases  still,  of  a  doubtful 
character,  which  must  be  judged  under  their  peculiar  circumstar^^es. 
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and  cannot  easily  be  brooght  nnder  any  general  rulet.  Aa  regards 
organisation,  it  is  obvioos  that  our  condition  in  this  world  is  depend* 
ent  upon  it,  and  that  it  influences  all  our  actions  and  arrangements. 
Organisation  is  the  foundation  of  human  society ;  upon  it  depend  our 
dearest  relations  in  life,  many  of  our  highest  enjoyments,  all  our 
intellectual  effi>rts,*  and  our  most  exalted  virtues ;  from  its  abuse,  on 
the  contrary,  spring  some  of  the  most  flagitious  crimes  and  most 
poignant  sufierings.  Still,  no  court  permits  a  criminal  to  plead 
against  his  condemnation  the  strength  of  his  evil  propensities  which 
have  led  him  to  the  commission  of  crime.  The  temptations  of 
cupidity  will  not  excuse  the  felon  from  transportation ;  nor  the  fierce- 
ness of  anger,  or  the  delusions  of  inebriety,  avert  the  sentence  of 
death  from  a  murderer.  Phrenology  does  not,  in  the  least,  alter  the 
case ;  for,  independently  of  this  science,  or  of  any  other  relating  to 
our  frames — as,  for  instance,  anatomy  and  physiology — we  are  quite 
sure  of  the  existence  of  our  faculties,  our  afiections,  and  our  propen- 
sities, and  we  know  that  we  are  responsible  for  their  proper  use  and 
for  their  abuse.  Their  manifestations  through  the  brain  does  not 
affect  our  moral  responsibility,  any  more  than  if  they  were  associated 
with  any  other  parts  of  our  frame,  or  difiused  through  the  whole  of 
it,  without  any  particular  locality. 

It  is  our  duty  to  regulate  and  control  all  our  powers,  aflfections, 
and  propensities,  and  nothing  but  the  impotency  or  subversion  of  our 
reason  can  excuse  us  from  moral  responsibility.  We  will  suppose, 
for  instance,  thaf,  according  to  the  language  of  phrenology,  a  man 
may  have  small  intellectual  powers,  little  Conscientiousness  and 
Benevolence,  and  large  Acquisitiveness,  Destructiveness,  and  Com- 
bativeness.  Will  he,  therefore,  stand  excused  for  theft  or  murder  ? 
Certainly  not.  It  was  his  duty  to  obey  his  conscience,  and  to  resist 
his  animal  propensities  when  they  would  lead  him  to  evil.  Feeble 
faculties  and  dispositions  may  become  strong  by  cultivation  and 
encouragement,  and  strong  propensities  may  be  controlled  and  sub- 
jected by  vigilant  discipline.  We  see  in  life  many  examples  of 
self-government  producing,  by  the  force  of  a  voluntary  discipline, 
fine  characters,  formed,  as  it  may  be,  out  of  very  imperfect  or  bad 
materials,  while  brilliant  intellectual  powers  and  elevated  moral  feel- 
ings are,  unhappily,  too  often  subdued  by  the  lower  propensities — 
the  animal  powers;  in  these  cases,  the  latter  were  not  governed,  and 
thus  the  intellect,  which  should  have  been  the  master,  became  a 
miserable  and  ruined  slave  to  the  propensities.  If  the  case  of  the 
feebler  powers  and  stronger  propensities  admits  of  no  justification, 

*  Since  we  have  no  knowledge  of  t  hamao  mind  UDConne<!led  with  a  brain. 
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the  opposite  caae  preeenta  do  palliation;  for  with  a  atrong  intellect, 
and  a  conscience  quick  to  diatinguish  right  from  wrong,  the  propen- 
attiea  ought  to  he  subjected  to  the  most  perfect  control.  Phrenology, 
therefore,  stands  not  in  the  way  of  moral  and  religious  influence; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  science  be  true,  it  indicates,  in  a  manner 
roost  important,  where  and  how  to  exert  the  discipline  of  self-control, 
as  well  as  the  right  and  power  of  controlling  others.  This  discovery 
will,  indeed,  without  phrenology,  be  made  in  the  progress  of  the 
experience  of  the  individual,  but  it  may  be  at  too  late  a  day.  Health, 
conscience,  fortune,  and  honour  may  have  been  sacrificed,  when,  had 
the  point  of  danger  been  early  made  known,  and  the  course  of  safety 
seasonably  indicated,  the  peril  might  have  been  shunned  or  averted, 
and  peace  and  security  insured. 

But,  the  Christian  will  anxiously  inquire,  is  our  safety,  then,  to 
depend  on  our  own  imperfect  knowledge  and  resolution  in  performing 
our  duty?  ^We  answer,  that  however  ignorant  and  weak  we  may  be, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  Creator  has  placed  us  here  in  a  state 
of  discipline,  ond  that  we  are  under  bonds  to  him  to  perform  our 
duty,  despite  of  evil  influences  from  within,  and  of  temptations  from 
without.  If,  however,  phrenology  will  enable  the  anxious  parent  to 
understand  t*ho  powers  and  capacities,  with  the  prevailing  affections 
and  propensities,  it  cannot  but  influence  the  destination  and  pursuits 
of  the  child,  while  it  will  also  indicate  the  course  of  discipline  and 
treatment. 

But  all  this  will  not  avail,  without  superior  influence  flowing  from 
the  Creator  himself,  through  his  divine  revelation,  which  is  the 
charter  of  our  hopes,  and  our  supreme  moral  guide  through  life.  If 
there  be,  in  any  instance,  an  unhappy  cranial  formation,  surely  it 
does  not  diminish,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  enhances  the  necessity  of 
a  prevailing  heavenly  influence  to  illuminate  that  which  is  dark,  to 
strengthen  the  weak  faculties,  subdue  the  wild  animal  propensities, 
and  purify,  by  a  holy  efficiency,  the  moral  sentiments  and  afiections. 

Religion  can  therefore  do  what  phrenology  Ciinnot  alone  efiect* 
Phrenology  undertakes  to  accomplish  for  man,  what  philosophy  per- 
forms for  the  external  world ;  it  claims  to  disclose  the  real  state  of 
things,  and  to  present  nature  unveiled,  and  in  her  true  features. 

As  science  and  art  build  upon  the  laws  of  nature,  and  borrowing 
materials  from  her,  proceed  to  construct  all  the  machines,  and 
edifices,  and  various  physical  furniture  of  refined  civilisation,  so 
phrenology,  if  successful  in  developeing  the  real  powers,  affections, 
and  propensities  of  man,  furnishes  to  revealed  religion,  in  the  best 
possible  state,  the  subject  upon  which,  through  the  spirit  of  God, 
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the  holiest  and  happiest  ioflueoees  of  piety  may  he  exerted  and  mjide 
efl^tual. 

Phrenology,  then,  is  not  a  substitute  for  repealed  religion — it  does 
not  present  itself  as  a  rival  or  an  enemy,  hut  as  an  ally  or  minister- 
ing servant.  It  is  obvious  that  if  all  which  is  claimed  for  it  be  true, 
it  is  capable  of  exerting  a  most  important  influence  on  the  faculties 
and  moral  powers  of  our  race,  and  with  experience  for  its  inter- 
preter, it  must  form  the  basis  of  intellectual  philosophy. 

The  developement  which  it  makes  of  the  faculties,  as  connected 
with  the  organisation  of  the  brain,  illustrates  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  in  common  with  the  wonderful  structure  of  the  rest  of  the 
frame ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  still  higher  claims  to  our  admiration,  in 
as  much  as  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  more  elevated  in  dignity 
than  those  of  the  inferior  members.  If  it  should  be  objected,  that 
we  ought  not  to  attribute  to  God  a  structure  in  which  evil  propen- 
sities are  included,  we  answer  that  they  cease  to  he  evil  if  they  are 
controlled  by  the  superior  powers  ;  and  after  all,  the  introduction  of 
moral  and  physical  evil  into  this  world  must  be  referred  to  the  will 
of  God,  nor  does  it  at  all  change  the  conditions  of  the  problem, 
whether  our  moral  errors  arise  from  our  organisation  or  from 
external  influences,  or  from  both.  In  either  case  we  are  respon- 
sible, because  power,  either  inherent  in  our  constitution,  or  imparted 
through  the  influence  of  religion,  is  given  to  us,  suflicient  to  resist 
moral  evil  and  to  perform  our  duty,  it  appears,  then,  that  phreno- 
logy is  neither  an  unreasonable,  an  unphilosophical,  nor  an  immoral 
or  irreligious  pursuit. 

The  connection  which  it  proves  between  the  brain  and  the  mind, 
is  founded  upon  our  personal  experience  and  daily  observation. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  brain  which  can  enable  us  to 
understand  how  it  is  made  the  residence  or  instrument  of  the  mind, 
nor  can  we  in  the  least  comprehend  in  what  way  the  mind  will  sub- 
sist after  the  death  of  the  body,  or  in  what  the  intellectual  essence 
consists.  We  are  indeed  instructed,  from  the  highest  authority, 
(and  the  thought,  with  its  illustration,  is  equally  beautiful  and  sub- 
lipfie,  in  a  philosophical  as  in  a  moral  view,)  that  "  the  seed  which 
we  sow"*^  is  not  quickened  unless  it  die ;  that  we  do  not  sow  the  body 
that  shall  be,  but  that  God  giveth  it  a  body,  as  it  hath  pleased  him, 
and  to  every  seed  his  own  body ;  so  also  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead ;  it  is  sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in  incorruption ;  it  is  sown 
in  dishonour,  it  is  raised  in  glory ;  it  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised 

*  t*  Bare  grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheat  or  of  some  other  grain." 
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in  power ;  it  is  lowo  a  natural  body^  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body ; 
there  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body."     (St.  Paul.) 

Of  the  future  association  of  our  minds  with  that  new  and  spiritual 
body,  we  can  no  more  form  a  distinct  conception,  than  we  now  do  of 
the  existing  connection  with  our  living  acting  frames.  They  obey 
the  mandates  of  God's  vicegerent,  the  immortal  mind,  which  is  truly 
and  locally  enthroned  in  the  superior  region  of  the  head,  to  rule  the 
inferior  body,  employing  its  members  as  servants  to  fulfil  its  com* 
mands,  and  in  that  manner  to  accomplish  the  will  of  the  infinite 
Creator.  Great  dignity  is  thus  imparted  to  our  reason  and  to  its 
temporary  residence  in  the  head,  its  truly  regal  palace.  But  the 
human  mind  soon  finds  the  limits  of  its  power  in  every  department 
'of  nature.  It  comprehends,  indeed,  the  celestial  mechanism,  and 
demonstrates  the  existence  and  the  ratio  of  gravitation  and  projec- 
tion, but  understands  not  their  nature  and  origin ;  it  penetrates  the 
chemical  constitution  of  bodies,  and  ascertains  the  laws  by  which  the 
heterogeneous  atoms  rush  into  union,  while  it  cannot  fathom  the 
essence  of  the  particles,  nor  even  prove  the  reality  of  matter.  The 
mind  commands  the  hand  to  move,  and  it  instantly  obeys,  to  perform 
its  behests  of  anger  or  of  love — while  the  mind  itself  perceives  not 
the  nature  of  the  influence,  nor  the  manner  of  its  movement ;  and 
thus  phrenology  forms  a  perfect  parallel  with  all  we  know  of  nature 
and  of  nature's  God.  With  us,  rests  the  knowledge  of  the  efiects; 
with  him,  the  cause  and  the  manner  of  the  connection.  Philosophy, 
then,  equally  with  religion,  bows  before  the  throne  of  the  Supreme ; 
and  while  it  renders  grateful  homage  for  the  glorious  illuminatioo 
which  he  has  poured  into  our  minds,  it  acknowledges  with  profound 
humility,  that  our  light  at  last  ends  in  darkness — that  none,  by 
searching,  can  fully  find  out  God,  nor  comprehend  the  Almighty 
unto  perfection;  for  it  is  higher  than  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do;  and 
deeper  than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know ! 

Phrenology,  then,  stands  exactly  like  the  other  sciences  of  obser- 
vation, upon  the  basis  of  phenomena,  and  their  observed  correspond- 
ence with  a  theory  which  is  deduced  from  them.  The  mental 
energy  of  Gall,  of  Spurzbeim,  of  Combo,  and  of  many  other  philo- 
sophers of  high  intellectual  powers  and  wide  observation,  has  beeoi 
through  many  years,  directed  to  the  investigation,  and  they  have 
declared  that  they  find  a  prevailing  correspondence  between  the  size 
and  conformation  of  the  brain  and  of  the  cranium,  and  the  energy  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  moral  sentiments,  and  animal  propensities 
of  man. 

As  it  is  a  fair  pursuit — a  legitimate  branch  of  physical,  mental» 
and  moral  philosophy— let  it,  then,  have  free  scope,  until  additional 
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observationt  through  a  widea  range  of  time,  and  ma^e  by  many 
other  men,  equally,  or  even  better,  qualified  for  the  investigation, 
ahall  either  establish  or  overthrow  its  claims. 

This  apologetic  plea  for  phrenology  has  been  thrown  in,  not 
because  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  go  for  the  whoUy  but  because 
we  would  strenuously  maintain  the  liberty  of  free  investigation. 
Philosophical  is  as  sacrad  as  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  all  three 
are  indispensable  to  the  perfection  of  man's  faculties,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  condition,  and  to  the  just  comprehension  of  his  duties. 
In  suggesting  the  considerations  that  have  been  presented,  we  do  not 
assume  or  deny  that  the  minute  divisions  of  the  mental,  moral,  and 
animal  faculties  indicated  by  phrenology,  as  the  science  is  now 
taught,  are  all  fully  made  out.  On  this  question  we  would  not 
hazard  an  opinion,  for  here  phrenology  would  demand  a  trial  by  its 
peers — by  a  jury  of  superior  minds,  qualified  to  decide  by  their 
acumen,  their  general  knowledge,  their  large  observation  on  this 
subject,  and  their  strict  logical  discipline ;  but  all  intelligent  and 
candid  persons  can  judge  of  the  general  correspondence  of  the 
theory  with  the  phenomena;  they  can  observe  that  there  is  an  intel- 
lectual, a  moral,  and  an  animal  conformation  o^  the  head,  which,  as 
the  one  region  or  the  other  prevails,  greatly  influences  the  character 
and  conduct. 

This  general  developement,  this  characteristic  conformation,  we 
think,  is  clearly  discernible  when  we  examine  many  individuals ;  it 
is,  therefore,  this  leading  revelation  of  mental  power,  of  moral  afiec- 
tions,  and  of  animal  propensities,  which  we  believe  that  Gall,  Spurz- 
heim,  and  Combe,  and  other  able  and  enlightened  phrenologists, 
have  it  in  their  power  to  indicate,  with  a  prevailing  certainty,  suffi- 
cient to  justify  particular  courses  of  treatment  with  the  insane,  with 
felons,  and  (with  great  care  and  prudence)  even  with  pupils  and 
children. 

If,  then,  we  are  right  in  this  conclusion,  phrenology  does  not 
deserve  the  sneers,  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  which  it  is  still 
nrade  the  theme ;  nothing  is  easier  than  to  cherish  our  own  self- 
esteem,  by  indulging  in  such  cheap  effusions  of  self-complacency ; 
and  to  guard  against  any  possible  verdict  of  credulity,  by  an  early 
vindication  of  our  superior  sagacity  in  foreseeing  the  reductio  ad 
absurdvm,  which  those  who  predict  such  a  result  will  be  very  prone 
not  only  to  expect  but  to  desire.  Many  excellent  people,  with  the 
best  moral  and  religious  feelings,  are  often  alarmed  by  the  disco- 
veries of  science ;  wo  do  not  speak  of  science,  ^^ falsely  so  called" 
but  of  real  science,  which  is  only  another  name  for  truth.  Truth  is 
the  noblest  attribute  of  the  Creator  himself;  we  are  too  apt  to  forget 
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that  it  if  as  distinctly  recorded  in  his  works  as  in  his  word,  and  if 
we  would  know  what  he  has  revealed  for  our  instruction,  we  must 
faithfully  read  and  understand  the  volume  of  creation,  as  well  as  that 
of  revelation ;  both  are  his  work ;  both  are  true,  and  both  are  worthy 
of  our  most  assiduous  study.  We  fail,  therefore,  in  moral  courage^ 
if  we  fear  to  advance  in  the  ways  of  truth,  and  to  follow  where  she 
leads,  whether  in  nature  or  in  revelation. 

Every  important  science  has  at  first  been  received  with  scepticism^ 
if  not  with  obloquy,  contempt,  or  hostility.  Astronomy,  assailed  by 
ignorance  and  bigotry,  long  maintained  a  defensive  attitude  against 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  that  age,  which  boasts  a  Galileo* 
a  Keplar,  and  a  Newton;  but  for  almost  two  centuries,  this,  the 
noblest  of  the  physical  sciences,  has  been  fully  victorious.  Geology 
has  sustained  a  warfare  of  many  years,  but  having  vindicated  her 
cause,  begins  to  feel  assured  of  permanent  peace.  Phrenology  is 
still  marching  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  the  issue  may  appear 
more  doubtful ;  but  wo  are  assured  by  her  learned  professors,  that 
she  is  gaining  efficient  allies,  and  every  year  increasing  in  power. 


ARTICLE  Vir. 


PATHOLOOICAL  FACT,  CONFIRHATOBY  OF  PHREIfOLOOY. 
[Communicated  by  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  to  the  Edinburgh  Phrenologictl  Jonrnnl.] 

A  young  lady  of  high  musical  and  intellectual  powers,  and  of  a 
'  very  active  mind,  and  who  has  for  some  months  past  been  subject  to 
frequent  attacks  of  hysteria  in  all  its  ever-changing  forms,  and  who 
sufllers  almost  constantly  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  headachi 
complained  on  Saturday,  22d  April,  1826,  of  feeling  acute  pain  at  the 
external  angle  of  the  forehead,  precisely  in  the  situation  of  the  organs 
of  Tune,  which  are  largely  developed,  and  upon  which,  in  describing 
the  seat  of  the  pain,  she  placed  most  accurately  the  points  of  the 
fingers.  Next  day,  the  same  complaint  of  pain  in  that  region  was 
made;  and  about  two  hours  after  I  saw  her,  she  was  suddenly  seized 
with  a  spasmodic  or  rather  convulsive  affection  of  the  larynx,  glottis, 
and  adjoining  parts,  in  consequence  of  which  a  quick,  shorty  and 
somewhat  musical  sound  was  regularly  emitted,  and  continued  with 
great  rapidity,  as  if  the  breathing  had  been  very  hurried.  Oo 
examination  externally,  the  os  hyoides  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  and 
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the  thyroid  cartilages  were  ieen  io  constant  motion,  and  in  the  act  of 
alternately  approximating  and  receding  from  each  other.  The  will 
was  so  far  powerful  in  controlling  this  motion,  that  the  young  lady 
was  able  to  utter  a  few  short  sentences  at  a  time  without  much 
difficulty,  interrupted,  however,  by  two  or  three  movements.  After 
this  singular  state  had  continued  for  about  two  hours,  she  herself 
remarked,  that  it  was  becoming  rather  too  musical,  and  wished  that 
it  would  cease,  which  it  did  at  the  end  of  another  half  hour,  from 
accidental  pressure  of  the  finger  in  pointing  out  the  motion  to 
another  person ;  she  was  then  as  well  as  usual,  only  somewhat 
fatigued. 

On  Monday,  24th  of  April,  she  still  complained  of  pain  in  the 
situation  of  the  organ  of  Tune ;  and  stated  that  she  had  been  dream- 
ing a  great  deal  of  hearing  the  Jine$t  music;  that  she  felt  quite 
excited  by  it,  and  could  not  even  now  get  the  impression  out  of 
her  head.  The  day  passed  on,  however,  and  nothing  remarkable 
occurred. 

On  Tuesday,  I  found  that  I  had  been  rather  anxiously  expected. 
During  the  night,  the  young  lady  had  been  tormented  with  the 
recurrence  of  the  musical  dreams,  during  which  she  heard  and  per- 
formed the  most  beautiful  airs,  with  a  distinctness  which  surpassed 
those  of  the  preceding  night.  These  dreams  continued  for  sorre 
hours,  and  left  such  an  impression  that,  on  awaking,  she  thought  she 
could  almost  nde  down  one  piece  of  composition  which  bad  particu- 
larly pleased  her.  But  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  excessive 
excitement  of  the  faculty  of  Tune  had  now  reached  a  height  that 
could  not  be  controlled ;  the  patient  felt,  not  to  say  a  desire  only, 
but  a  strong  and  irresistible  passion  or  craving  for  music,  which  it 
was  painful  beyond  endurance  to  repress.  She  insisted  on  getting 
up  and  being  allowed  to  play  and  sing;  but  that  being  for  many 
reasons  unadvisable,  she  then  begged  to  have  a  friend  sent  for  to 
play  to  her,  as  the  only  meane  of  relief  from  a  very  painful  state ; 
but  shortly  after,  the  craving  of  the  faculty  became  so  intolerable 
that  she  got  hold  of  a  guitar,  lay  down  upon  a  sofa,  and  fairly  gave 
way  to  the  torrent,  and  with  a  volume,  clearness,  and  strength  of 
voice,  and  a  facility  of  execution,  which  would  have  astonished  any 
one  who  had  seen  her  two  days  before,  she  sung  in  accompaniment 
till  her  musical  faculty  became  spent  and  exhausted.  During  this 
time,  the  pain  at  the  angles  of  the  forehead  was  still  felt,  and  was 
attended  with  a  sense  of  fulness  and  uneasiness  all  over  the  coronal 
and  anterior  parts  of  the  forehead.  Regarding  all  these  phenomena 
as  arising  from  over-excitement  chiefly  of  the  organs  of  Tune,  I 
directed  the  continued   local  application  of  cold,  and  such  other 
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measures  as  attended  to  allay  the  increased  action,  and  soon  afler 
the  young  lady  regained  her  ordinary  state,  and  has  not  since  had 
any  return  of  these  extraordinary  symptoms. 

In  this  case,  the  order  in  which  the  phenomena  occurred,  put 
leading  queries  on  my  part,  or  exaggeration  or  deception  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  alike  out  of  the  question.  The  pain  in  the 
organ  was  distinctly  and  repeatedly  complained  of  for  many  hours  (at 
least  thirty -six)  befobe  the  first  night  of  dreaming,  and  for  no  less 
than  three  days  before  the  irresistible  waking  inspiration  was  felt. 
When  my  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  existence  of  the  pain,  I 
imagined  it  to  arise  from  an  affection  of  the  membranes  covering 
that  part  of  the  brain,  and  had  no  conception  that  it  was  to  terminate 
in  any  such  musical  exhibition  as  afterwards  took  place;  and,  in 
fact,  although  the  young  lady  had  mentioned  her  previous  melodious 
dreams,  my  surprise  was  quite  equal  to,  although,  thanks  to  phreno- 
logy, my  alarm  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  her  relations,  when,  on 
entering  the  house  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  25th,  I  heard 
the  sound  of  the  guitar  mingling  with  the  full  and  harmonious  swell 
of  her  own  voice,  such  as  it  might  show  itself  when  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  highest  health  and  vigour. 


MISCELLANY. 


Education, — The  July  number  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review,  in  noticing  a  small  work  on  educatioD,  based  on  phrenological 
principles,  remarks  as  follows: — ^^For  some  years,  enlightened  teachers 
have  considered  it  necessary  to  give  their  pupils  due  insight  into  the 
general  laws  governing  their  own  organic  structure,  and  the  period  is 
not  far  distant  when  another  advance  will  be  made,  and  the  erand  doc- 
trine will  be  universally  taught,  that  man's  moral,  intellectual,  and  ani- 
mal faculties  are  solely  dependent  upon  a  portion  of  his  organic  struc- 
ture. When  the  plain  and  the  simple  truths  of  physiology  are  made  to 
sweep  away  the  present  system,  the  result  of  metaphysical  speculation; 
when  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  apply  certain  general  and  immutable 
laws  in  his  course  of  education,  instead  of  depending  upon  opinions  and 
dogmas  resulting  from  imperfect  views  of  human  nature;  when,  in  fact, 
philosophy  is  advanced  to  the  post  hitherto  occupied  by  empiricism,' 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  our  youth  be  educated  with,  and  noi  in 
opposition  to,  nature's  commands." 

In  the  same  number  of  this  review — which  may  now  be  considered 
the  first  medical  periodical  in  Great  Britain — we  nnd  a  very  favourable 
notice  of  Dr.  Andrew  Combe's  new  work  on  Infancy.  '^  Atter  a  careful 
perusal,"  says  the  reviewer, ''  of  this  little  volume,  from  beginning  to 
end,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  valoable 
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and  most  important  works  that  has  issued  from  the  medical  press  for 
years.  The  last  chapter,  'On  the  Moral  Management  of  Infancy,' 
nomble  as  are  its  pretensions,  we  venture  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of 
the  instructors  of  youth  of  every  degree,  to  our  moral  teachers,  however 
elevated,  and  to  our  metaphysicians,  however  learned,  as  fraught  with 
truths  of  the  most  momentous  kind,  which  will  probably  bo  new  to 
many  of  them,  and  which  cannot  fail,  if  candidly  considered  and 
honestly  acted  on,  to  lead  to  practical  results  of  the  highest  import  to 
human  happiness.  In  it  the  author  touches  lightly,  but  with  a  masterly 
hand,  on  that  chain,  mostly  overlooked  by  our  philosophers,  which 
unites  so  harmoniously  the  intellectual  and  moral  with  the  physical 
nature  of  man,  and  the  due  recognition  and  just  appreciation  of  which 
are  indispensable  to  our  progress  in  real  metaphysics,  and  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  all  rational  instruction." 


Brain  of  Cuvier. — The  fame  of  Baron  Cuvier  is  immortal.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  name  of  no  other  individual  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
history  who  became  more  profound  in  every  department  of  science.  It 
might  be  expected,  according  to  the  principles  of  phrenology,  that  the 
head  of  such  an  individual  would  possess  some  remarkable  features. 
In  the  fifth  number  of  the  French  Phrenological  Journal,  we  find  the 
following  notice  of  Cuvier's  brain,  a  critical  Examination  of  which  was 
made  after  his  death . — "  The  weight  of  the  brain  was  found  to  be  four 
pounds  eleven  owices  four  drama  and  thirty  grains — exceeding  by 
nearly  a  third  that  of  ordinarv  brains.  It  was  ascertained  that  this 
enormous  superiority  applied  almost  exclusively  to  the  developement  of 
the  cerebral  lobes,  particularly  their  anterior  and  superior  parts.  None 
of  the  gentlemen  present,  says  M.  Berard,  from  whom  Dr.  Foissac  ob- 
tained his  information,  remembered  to  have  seen  so  complicated  a  brain 
possessing  convolutions  so  numerous  and  compact,  and  with  such  deep 
anfractuosities.  Every  one,  says  Dr.  Foissac,  who  knew  Cuvier  when 
alive,  is  aware  of  the  enormous  developement  of  the  frontal  region  in 
comparison  with  the  three  others.  We  rarely  meet  with  so  great  a 
developement  of  the  organs  of  Language,  Individuality,  Locality,  Form, 
Order,  Colour,  and  Constructiveness.  Hence  Cuvier  was  able  to  read 
at  an  age  when  other  children  can  hardly  speak;  drawing  was  one  of 
his  favourite  occupations;  in  every  respect  his  memory  was  prodigious, 
and  he  was  deeply  versed  in  literature  and  foreign  languages.  These 
faculties,  common,  though  in  an  inferior  degree,  to  all  naturalists,  would 
have  given  to  the  forehead  of  Cuvier  a  sloping  appearance,  had  not  the 
prodigious  developement  of  the  organs  of  Comparison,  Causality,  and 
Ideality  elevated  and  expanded  the  anterior  and  superior  region  of  his 
forehead,  in  which  reflective  intellect  resides.  Hence  those  profound 
investigations — those  precise  and  exact  descriptions — those  skilful  clas- 
sifications— those  philosophical,  clear,  and  prolific  principles,  and  the 
inimitable  spirit  of  generalisation  which  shine  in  his  works,  particularly 
his  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  Researches  on  Fossil 
Bones." 


New  ITork  Phrenological  Society. — The  following  gentlemen  have 
been  appointed  officers  of  this  society  for  the  ensuing  year: — Professor 
B.  F.  Joslin,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  President;  Rev.  T.  J.  Sawyer,  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  G.  C.  Shaeffer,  Esq.,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  A.  Boardman, 
M.  D.,  Recording  Secretary;  F.  Fawcctt,  Esq.,  Treasurer;  E.  New- 
berry, Esq^,  Warden. 
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ARTICLE   I. 

ANATOMICAL    AND     PHTSIOLOOICAL    OBJECTIOKS    TO     PHRENOLOGY 

BXAXIMED. 

Among  all  the  cavils  and  objections  that  have  been  brought 
against  phrenology,  few  have  ever  ventured  to  call  in  question  its 
fundamental  principles.  Theso  have  their  foundation  too  deeply  laid 
in  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  are  too  well  fortified  by  facts  and 
arguments,  deduced  from  the  great  laws  of  physical  organisation,  to 
be  easily  refuted  or  overthrown.  As  but  little  was  known  respecting 
the  true  structure  and  functions  of  the  brain  previous  to  the  discovery 
of  phrenology,  the  great  majority  of  the  medical  profession  (who 
might  naturally  be  supposed  to  understand  the  subject)  were  unpre- 
pared to  decide  on  its  claims  to  credence  and  support.  Some 
members  of  this  profession,  however,  before  condemning  or  rejecting 
phrenology,  wisely  set  themselves  to  work  in  examining  into  its 
merits,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  amount  of  evidence  upon  which  its 
principles  professed  to  bo  based;  such  have  invariably  become 
believers  in  the  science.  At  the  same  time,  there  have  been  othersi 
(but,  be  it  said  in  honour  of  the  profession,  the  number  has  been  very 
small,)  who  have,  either  through  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  precon- 
ceived opinions,  most  violently  opposed  phrenology,  and  have  brought 
to  bear  against  it  all  the  weapons  that  could  possibly  be  manufactured 
by  means  of  ridicule,  misrepresentation,  and  sophistry.  With  what 
success  this  opposition  has  now  been  carried  on  for  more  than  forty 
years,  may  bo  learned  from  the  constantly  increasing  advancement 
and  general  popularity  of  the  science,  in  the  most 'intellectual  and 
enlightened  portions  of  Europe  and  America. 

Some  have  pretended  to  base  their  objections  to  phrenology  on 
anatomy  and  physiology.  Arguments  and  statements  drawn  from 
this  source  have  the  appearanoa  of  much  plausibility,  and  are  very 
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eflbctive  in  oporating  upon,  and  forming  the  opinioni  of,  the  great 
man  of  the  public.  That  our  readers  may  know  the  precise  nature 
of  such  objections,  and  have  in  their  possession  the  means  of  fully 
answering  them,  we  are  induced  to  present  the  following  article — an 
article  which  has  never  been  copied  into,  or  noticed  in,  any  phreno- 
logical work,  though  it  contains,  perhaps,  a  clearer  and  more  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  leading  anatomical  and  physiological  objections 
to  the  science,  than  can  any  where  else  be  found  within  the  same 
compass.  This  article  is  a  review  of  Dr.  Sewall's  lectures  against 
phrenology,  and  appeared  in  the  Eclectic  Journal  of  Medicine,  for 
August,  1837,  edited  by  Dr.  John  Bell,  of  this  city.  The  manner 
in  which  these  objections  are  here  critically  examined,  and  ably 
answered,  needs  no  comments.  The  reader,  after  perusing  the 
article,  we  are  sure,  will  not  hesitate  to  decide  that  the  work  of  the 
reviewer  was  well  done.  AAer  a  few  introductory  remarks,  Dr. 
Bell  proceeds  as  follows : — 

His  first  count,  in  the  impeachment  of  phrenology,  is,  that  it  is 
not  sustained  by  the  structure  and  organisation  of  the  brain.  This 
allegation  must  be  advanced  merely  ad  captandum^  and  to  influence 
the  general  reader  and  the  tyro  in  physiology.  Where,  we  would 
ask  the  lecturer,  is  our  belief  of  the  function  of  any  part  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  or  of  any  of  the  external  senses,  sustained  or  con- 
firmed by  structure  and  organisation  ?  There  is,  indeed,  an  obvious 
mechanism  in  the  eye  and  car  for  the  transmission  of  light,  and  of 
the  vibrations  of  the  air ;  but  who,  after  the  most  careful  inspection 
and  longest  study  of  the  retina,  could  have  declared,  d  priori,  that  it 
was  excitable  by  the  stimulus  of  light,  and  of  light  alone,  as  far  as 
regards  impression  on  it,  being  followed  by  the  sensation  of  colours, 
form,  dec?  Who  could  have  declared,  from  the  most  minute  exami- 
nation of  the  portio  mollis,  and  its  branches  separated  from  the  laby- 
rinth, that  it,  and  it  alone,  conveyed  the  impressions  which  give  rise, 
on  reaching  the  brain,  to  the  sensation  of  sounds?  Even  now  that 
we  are  assured  of  this  correspondence  between  these  nervous  expan- 
sions and  their  specific  exciters,  can  we  yet  detect  or  explain  the 
fact,  by  any  peculiarity  of  structure  or  organisation,  indicative  of 
primary  intention  on  the  part  of  the  great  Architect. 

If  our  knowledge  of  function  depended  on  an  evident  relation 
between*  it  and  organisation,  why  was  physiology  not  enriched,  long 
before  the  present  age,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  the  double 
property  of  the  spinal  nerves  ?  That  each  one  of  those  has  a  double 
root,  and  that  the  posterior  is  longer,  and  marked  by  an  enlargement 
or  ganglion,  has  long  been  known.  Monro  described  this  arrange-  , 
ment,  and  depicted  it  in  his  plates  of  the  nervous  system  now  before 
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Uf,  But  neither  he,  nor  any  other  anatomist  conversant  with  the 
fact,  was  led  to  infer,  from  structure  and  organisation,  a  twofold 
property  in  the  double  root,  nor  the  possession  of  sensibility  by  the 
posterior  or  ganglionic,  and  of  motility  by  the  anterior.  Do  we 
derive  any  support  from  the  structure  and  organisation  of  the  portio 
dura  and  of  the  fifth  nerve,  in  elucidation  of  the  diflbrent  functions 
performed  by  them  ?  Or  could  all  the  aids  in  the  use  of  the  scalpel, 
the  microscope,  and  chemical  reagents,  teach  us,  d  priarif  the  difier- 
ence  in  function  between  the  larger  and  chief,  or  ganglionic  portion 
of  the  fifth,  or  that  for  common  sensation  to  all  parts  of  the  face, 
and  the  smaller  muscular  branch  which  goes  to  the  lower  jaw.  Yet 
more :  Wherein  were  we  guided  to  the  discovery,  and  now  that  the 
discovery  is  made,  wherein  are  our  convictions  a  whit  strengthened, 
by  any  peculiarity  of  structure  and  organisation  in  the  gustatory 
branch  of  the  £fth  nerve,  or  that  of  special  sensation,  different  from 
the  other  branches,  or  those  of  general  sensation  ? 

Dr.  Sewall,  in  continuation  of  this  part  of  his  argument,  repeals 
the  often  alleged  objection  to  the  existence  of  the  phrenofogical 
organs,  in  their  not  being  distinctly  marked,  nor  indeed  separated  by 
any  visible  boundary.  On  the  same  ground,  ho  ought  to  deny  the 
existence  of  the  two  tracts  on  each  side  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which 
possess  each  a  different  property,  because  it  is  impossible  to  see  or 
to  draw  any  evident  line  of  demarcation  between  the  anterior  or 
motor  and  the  posterior  or  sensitive  tract.  These  two  portions  of 
spinal  marrow  are  as  continuous,  and  blended  with  each  other,  aa 
are  the  phrenological  organs  in  the  cerebrum;  and  yet  the  properties 
or  functions  of  the  former  are  not  more  diverse  than  those  of  any 
two  contiguous  ones  of  the  latter.  And  again:  there  is  uninterrupted 
continuity  of  white  nervous  fibres  from  the  medulla  spinalis,  through 
the  medulla  oblongata,  on  to  the  cerebellum  and  cerebrum.  But  no 
anatomist  or  physiologist  will  be  found  to  contend  for  similarity  of 
function  in  all  these  divisions  of  the  cercbro-spinal  axis,  or  to  deny  a 
marked  difference  of  function,  because  there  is  not  corresponding 
difierence  of  structure. 

It  would  puzzle,  we  believe,  the  most  skilful  anatomist  and  accu- 
rate microscopical  observer  to  point  out  any  line  or  boundary 
between  that  portion  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  which  is  sup- 
plied by  a  branch  of  the  fiAh  nerve,  and  is  the  recipient  of  stimulants 
provoking  common  sensation,  and  that  other  and  upper  portion, 
which  derives  its  sensibility  from  the  olfactory  nerves,  and  is  in  con- 
sequence the  seat  of  special  sensation.  Neither  the  eye  alone,  nor 
the  eye  aided  by  the  microscope,  can  enable  us  to  indicate  where 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  lining  the  mouth  and  digestive 
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eanali  ceases  to  impart  the  sensatioiu  of  touch,  and  of  heat  aod  cold. 
Still  more  wonderfal,  and  if  we  were  to  adopt  Dr.  Sewall's  mode  of 
reasoning,  incredible,  are  the  difl^rences  in  function  of  the  several 
divisions  of  the  gastro-intestinal  cavity,  especially  of  the  stomach, 
the  duodenum  and  other  small  intestines,  and  the  colon — continuous 
as  are  these  one  with  another,  and  performing  their  respective  offices 
through  the  medium  of  a  membrane  (the  mucous)  which  exhibits, 
throughout,  no  differences  adequate  to  enable  us  to  tell,  d  priori^  the 
changes  of  the  alimentary  matter  in  its  passage  over  it.  Surely,  the 
most  enthusiastic  anatomist  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  stomach 
l^ives  evidence  in  its  "  structure  and  organisation"  of  the  part  which 
it  performs  in  digestion  ?  Neither  this  nor  any  other  function  has 
been  discovered  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  organ  on  which  it 
depends.  All  have  been  ascertained  by  observation ;  by  noting  the 
relation  between  the  stimulants  and  exciters  of  the  organ  itself,  and 
not  by  any  evident  relation  between  the  structure  or  mechanism  of 
the  organ  and  its  function.  It  is  true  that,  the  function  once  ascer- 
tained, we  can  then  see,  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  mechanism  of 
the  heart,  the  direction  of  its  valves,  and  of  the  valves  of  the  veins, 
the  adaptation  of  organisation  to  function.  But  even  in  thicr  case, 
clear  and  evident  as  are  the  organic  arrangements,  they  did  not  of 
themselves,  if  at  all,  prompt  or  guide  to  a  discovery  of  the  office  for 
which  they  were  intended. 

The  first  inquiry,  therefore,  of  Dr.  Sewall — "  How  far  phrenology 
is  sustained  by  the  structure  and  organisation  of  the  brain  ?" — may 
be  answered  by  saying ;  just  as  far  as  any  part  of  physiology  is 
similarly  sustained.  If  we  are  content  to  believe  in  the  functions  of 
the  other  organs,  without  this  kind  of  evidence,  we  need  not  be 
sceptical  in  regard  to  those  of  the  brain. 

But  the  function  of  an  organ  once  known,  we  can  predicate,  in 
general,  from  the  quantity  of  specific  tissue  or  structure  of  the  latter, 
the  power  of  the  former.  And  this  axiom,  overlooked  by  Dr.  Sewall, 
is  the  best  answer  to  his  denial  of  the  fact,  that  there  is  any  esta- 
blished relation  between  the  volume  of  the  brain  and  the  powers  of 
the  mind.  The  xontractility  of  a  muscle  is  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  fibrinous  matter  of  which  it  consists,  and  its  motive 
power  is  in  proportion  to  its  size — not  adventitious  size,  by  inter- 
vening adipose  and  cellular  tissue,  or  by  infiltrations  in  them,  but 
true  bulk,  made  up  of  a  deposit  of  fibrin.  The  larger  a  healthy 
heart,  that  is  to  say,  the  more  it  abounds  in  muscular  fibres,  them- 
selves made  up  mainly  of  fibrin,  the  more  powerful  is  its  expulsive 
and  propelling  action,  and  tho  greater  its  energy  as  the  central  and 
chief  organ  of  the  circulation.    So,  also,  of  the  function  of  the  liver, 
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at  measured  by  the  amount  of  its  secreted  fluid  :  it  will  be  greater 
the  larger  is  the  organ,  and  the  more  bulky  its  peculiar  parenchymay 
and  the  more  numerous  its  acini.  Size,  when  caused  by  disease, 
ceases  to  be  a  measure,  as  where  there  is  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
liver,  or  where  the  growth  is  of  the  cellular  tissue  intervening 
between  the  vessels  and  the  acini  end  excretory  ducts,  or  where  this 
tissue  is  partially  infiltrated  with  serous  fluids. 

Tho  brain  is  no  exception  to  this  physiological  axiom.  This 
organ  consists  of  a  deposition  of  neurine,  enveloped  by  membrane, 
and  copiously  supplied  with  blood.  Its  laws  of  nutrition  are  the 
same  as  those  of  other  organs ;  its  activity  and  stages  of  function 
will  be  found  to  correspond  with  its  periods  of  developeraent  and  its 
size.  We  suppose  now  that  we  are  addressing  those  who  believe 
that  the  brain  is  the  material  instrument  of  the  mind,  without  refer- 
ence to  specification  of  organs,  whose  functions  consist  in  th^  per- 
formance of  special  faculties.  If  the  brain  be  this  grand  instrument, 
we  would  ask,  wherein  consists  its  peculiarity  of  structure  and  organi- 
^tion  for  this  purpose,  if  not  in  the  deposition  of  neurine,  and  the 
fibrous  arrangement  of  the  latter  ?  The  convolutions  and  ventricles 
are  secondary  modifications  of  structure,  by  which  greater  volume 
and  expansion  of  surface  are  secured  in  the  same  space. 

We  only  invoke  the  application  of  admitted  physiological  laws, 
when  we  aflirm  that  the  brain  must,  like  every  other  organ,  in  order 
to  discharge  its  appropriate  functions,  have  acquired  a  completeness 
of  growth  and  a  developement,  measured  not  only  by  the  harmonious 
relations  of  its  several  parts  and  outlines,  but  also  by  the  internal  or 
interstitial  deposit  of  its  peculiar  distinctive  element.  The  greater 
its  size,  provided  always  this  depend  on  the  abundance  of  its  peculiar 
element,  the  more  apt  and  powerful  will  be  tho  display  of  its  func- 
tions; just  as  the  larger  the  muscle  and  the  more  abundant  its 
fibrinous  part,  the  greater  is  its  motive  power.  As  we  cannot 
believe  otherwise,  than  that  there  is  a  direct  and  positive  relation 
between  function  and  the  matter  and  organic  arrangement  of  the 
brain,  so  neither  can  we  understand  wh)^  there  should  be  increase  of 
this  matter  without  increase  of  power  of  the  function ;  unless  we  were 
to  suppose  that  there  is  a  superfluity  of  organ,  and  a  waste  of  skill  in 
the  great  Architect.  Not  only  would  this  waste  be  exemplified  in 
the  needless  quantity  of  brain,  but  in  the  needless  extent  of  mem- 
branes and  capacity  of  bony  case  for  its  investment  and  protection, 
if  a  large  brain  had  no  more  power  than  a  small  one.  It  is  not  thus 
that  we  find  his  intention  expressed,  or  rather  marred,  in  the  laws  of 
structure  and  function  in  the  organs  of  the  body  at  large;  and  hence 
we  have  no  right,  from  any  abundant  zeal  with  which  we  may  be 
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actuated,  to  impute  to  him  imperfectioo  ia  the  case  of  the  brain,  the 
more  especially  when  we  would  profess  at  the  same  time  to  glorify 
him,  by  denouncing  certain  doctrines  as  favouring  materialism  and 
fatalism. 

When  speaking  of  the  size  of  an  organ,  it  will  have  been  seen  that 
we  were  careful  to  specify  a  size  maintained  by  a  healthy  growth  of 
its  peculiar  structure,  and  deposition  of  its  peculiar  element ;  and 
not  on  the  enlargement  of  common  tissue,  or  an  adventitious  deposit 
between  its  fibres.  Size  in  health  is  indicative  of  the  actual  amount 
of  organised  matter,  and  the  latter  is  again  of  the  completeness  of 
functional  effects  to  be  obtained  from  it.  In  disease,  the  size  of  an 
organ  may,  and  often  does,  depend  on  other  conditions ;  some,  and 
the  chief  of  which,  have  been  already  mentioned.  In  this  case,  as 
where  we  see  a  large  and  dropsical  brain,  for  instance,  size  is  not  an 
evidence  of  power  and  strength  of  mind ;  any  more  than  the  muscles 
of  the  limbs,  large  by  infiltration,  would  be  of  strength  and  activity 
of  locomotive  power. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  are  there  not  different  degrees  of  density  and 
amount  of  structure  in  the  same  bulk,  all  of  them  compatible  with 
health  ?  May  there  not,  for  example,  be  two  masses  of  brain,  or  of 
muscles  of  equal  size,  and  yet  of  diflerent  degrees  of  power  ?  To  a 
certain  extent  this  may  be ;  as  where  the  fibrin  of  that  muscular 
tissue,  or  the  neurine  of  the  nervous,  is  more  abundantly  divided  by 
lax  cellular  tissue.  On  tbeso  known  differences  rests  the  doctrine  of 
the  temperaments.  The  bodies  of  some  persons  are  distinguished 
by  a  predominance  of  the  white  fluids  and  vessels,  and  of  the  cellular 
and  adipose  tissues ;  whilst  those  of  others  are  characterised  by  a 
greater  proportion  of  red  blood  and  fibrin,  both  in  this  fluid  and  in 
the  muscles ;  and  some,  again,  with  this  activity  of  the  blood-vessel 
system,  will  have  a  large  allowance,  also,  of  neurine,  with  little 
intervening  cellular  matter;  consequently,  an  excess  of  the  nervous 
system.  We  must  be  careful,  however,  on  this  point,  not  to  con- 
found power  with  its  readiness  to  be  called  into  action,  or  its  habitual 
activity.  A  man  of  large  and  massive  frame  of  trunk  and  limb  may 
be,  as  he  often  is,  slow  and  heavy  in  his  movements  of  locomotion, 
and  averse  to  undertake  any  labour  or  feat  requiring  a  display  of 
strength,  which  another  of  less  size  of  muscles  even  would  readily 
ongago  in.  But  if  once  the  former  be  roused,  goaded  as  it  were  to 
action,  he  will  manifest  prodigious  activity  and  strength,  such  as  the 
latter  cannot  by  any  means  equal.  The  power  was  possessed,  but 
not  used ;  and  hence  its  existence  was  perhaps  denied.  Size,  here, 
is  still  a  criterion  of  strength. 

In  like  manner,  a  person  of  lymphatic  temperament,  with  little 
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activity  of  circulation,  but  poasesaing  a  large  brain,  may  be  oflten 
heavy,  lumbering,  as  it  were,  in  the  process  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion of  ideas ;  but  there  is  still  an  evident  vigour  of  thought,  and 
rectitude  of  judgment,  which  will  inspire  more  confidence  in  a  dis- 
cerning observer,  than  the  quick  resolve,  plausible  common-places  of 
ideas,  and  fluency  of  speech  of  a  more  excitable  person,  who  has  a 
smaller  cerebral  structure.  Let  the  first  be  roused,  as  we  sometimes 
see  really  to  occur,  by  some  strong  incentive,  and  the  latent  powers 
are  rendered  evident,  and  show  themselves  in  great  ingenuity,  a 
forcible  and  convincing  logic  and  outpouring  of  language,  which 
startle  even  those  who  had  long  known  and  thought  they  had  formed 
a  due  estimate  of  his  mind. 

In  the  above  instances,  whether  it  have  been  of  muscular  or  mental 
strength,  we  venture  to  say,  that  the  power  on  which  the  manifesta- 
tion depended,  will  be  found  to  be  the  result  or  inevitable  concomi- 
tant of  size  and  quantity  of  the  peculiar  and  specific  matter  of  the 
organ,  be  it  either  fibrin  for  the  muscle,  or  neurine  for  the  brain. 
And  all  allowances  made  for  temperaments,  and  the  relative  activity 
of  function  dependent  on  this  cause,  size  will  still  be  the  criterion. 

Phrenologists  cannot  be  accused  of  needless  refinement,  still  less 
subterfuge,  in  admittin;;  the  modifications  of  activity  caused  by  tem- 
peraments, when  Dr.  Sewall,  for  example,  points  out  how  much  the 
same  individual  differs  from  himself  in  the  two  states  of  repose  and 
excitement.  That  two  men  with  brains  of  equal  size  and  identical 
devclopement,  the  one  of  a  lymphatic,  the  other  of  a  sanguine  tem- 
perament, should  differ  in  the  readiness  of  mental  manifestations  to 
the  degree  that  one  is  slow,  halting,  end  uncertain  in  the  delivery  of 
his  opinions,  and  the  other  quick,  connected,  and  pointed,  is  no  con- 
tradiction to  the  principles  of  phrenology,  unless  it  were  shown  that 
full  time  being  given  to  the  former  to  express  himself  quietly,  delibe- 
rately, and  maturely,  he  is  found  to  fall  short  of  the  other  in  the 
force  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  variety  and  abundance  of  his  proofs 
and  illustrations. 

Not  more  contrasted  are  these  two  persons  than  the  two  states  of 
brain  and  mind  of  the  same  individual,  as  thus  related  by  Dr.  Sewall 
in  his  second  lecture : — 

**  The  late  William  Pinckney,  of  Maryland,  whose  extraordinary 
power  in  debate  is  universally  known,  when  unexcited,  exhibited 
nothing  in  his  appearance  which  manifested  great  activity  and 
energy  of  mind ;  but  when  roused  by  debate,  his  face  became  suf- 
fused with  blood,  his  eye  sparkling  and  animated,  his  carotids  pul- 
sated violently,  his  jugular  veins  became  swollen,  and  every  thing 
indicated  that  the  blood  was  carried  to  the  head  with  an  impetus. 
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proportiooed  to  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  and  hie  intellectual 
pSbri;  and  it  was  only  during  this  cerebral  orgasm,  that  his  thoughts 
were  poured  forth  with  that  fluency  and  power  for  which  he  was  so 
remarkably  distinguished.  The  same  phenomena  occurred,  to  some 
extent,  in  his  private  studies,  whenever  he  fixed  his  mind  intently  on 
any  subject  for  the  purpose  of  deep  investigation." 

Changes,  similar  to  the  above,  are  experienced  by  nearly  every 
man  of  any  vigour  of  mind,  when  summoned  to  unwonted  exertion, 
whether  it  be  in  public,  or  at  his  own  desk.     But  it  will  hardly  be 
alleged  by  Dr.  Sewall,  that  Mr.  Pinckney,  when  excited,  acquired 
mental  faculties  other  than  those  possessed  by  Mr.  Pinckney  when 
tranquil  and  passive,  any  more  than  that  Hercules,  engaged  in  one 
of  his  labours,  can  be  supposed  to  have  acquired  more  muscular 
power  than  he  possessed  when  leaning  quietly  on  bis  club.     The 
faculties  in  the  first  case,  and  the  power  in  the  second,  were  con- 
stantly present ;  they  were  intimately  associated  with  organisation ; 
but  they  were  only  manifeatedj  or  called  into  active  display^  under 
some  strong  excitement.     It  cannot  be  contended  that  the  more 
active  circulation  of  blood  in  the  brain,  and  its  greater  determination 
to  this  part,  are  the  cause  of  new  talents  or  of  genius ;  since  no  pro- 
portion exists  between  the  frequency  of  the  former  and  a  display  of 
the  latter.     Were  it  so,  every  man  in  a  furious  passion  would  forth- 
with become  a  powerful  reasoner,  a  fluent  speaker,  a  poet,  or  a 
mathematician ;  and  the  exploding  rhapsodies  of  poetry  in  favour  of 
cerebral  stimulation  by  intoxicating  liquors,  might  once  more  obtain 
currency  and  credence.     The  true  cause  and  support  of  mental 
power  is  the  organic  structure ;   the  amount  of  the  former  corre- 
sponding with  the  mass  and  density  of  the  latter.     But  the  primary 
conditions,  and  occasional  means  of  giving  activity  to  the  poA'er,  are 
various.     Among  the  chief  conditions,  are  temperament;  among  the 
occasions,  the  incentives  furnished  by  necessity,  imitation,  a  desire 
to  excel  and  govern,  dec.     The  brains  of  some  kien  are  habitually  in 
the  state  of  orgasm  which  Mr.  Pinckney's  brain  is  represented  by 
Dr.  Sewall  to  have  occasionally  exhibited ;  whilst  those  of  others  are 
habitually  and  uniformly  as  quiet  and  relatively  passive  as  Mr.  P.'s 
was  in  common.     The  lecturer,  in  confounding  power  with  activity 
and  manifestation,  is  led  to  assert,  that  "  there  is  something  which 
gives  power  to  the  mind,  which  has  no  connection  with  the  volume 
of  the  brain  ,**'  but  if  a  power  can  be  thus  indefinitely  augmented, 
independently  of  and   without   increased   volume,   where   was   the 
necessity  of  any  volume  at  all,  or  matter  on  which  the  volume 
depends,  in  order  that  power  should  have  been  originally  possessed  ? 
That  which  can  be  indefinitely  extended,  without  any  increase  of  its 
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common  mAtertal  adjonot  and  aMociato,  may,  undoubtedly,  be  main- 
tained at  its  common  and  average  degree  without  thia  latter  at  all ; 
and  if  we  were  to  push  the  inference  from  Dr.  Sewall'i  assertion,  it 
would  be,  that  a  man  may  have  a  very  respectable  mind  and  be  a 
passable  philosopher,  although  destitute  of  brain,  or  with  a  monkey's 
allowance,  just  to  save  appearances. 

In  the  second  lecture,  page  43,  it  is  said, — "The  doctrine,  there- 
fore, that  man  owes  his  intellectual  superiority  to  an  excess  of  brain, 
deserves  no  support  from  his  comparison  with  the  lower  animals." 
The  "therefore,"  in  this  sentence,  is  the  expression  of  an  inference 
drawn  by  Dr.  Sewall,  after  a  table  furnished  by  Cuvier,  in  which  it 
is  shown  that  the  proportion  of  the  volume  of  the  brain  to  that  of 
the  body,  is  not  greater  in  man  than  in  many  animals.  We  were 
not  aware  that  this  kind  of  comparison  was  received  as  a  standard, 
or  test,  by  either  phrenologists,  or  any  other  class  of  physiologists. 
Gall  has  distinctly  slated  its  inapplicableness.  The  introduction  by 
the  lecturer  of  the  name  of  Soemmerring,  might  have  suggested 
another  standard  adopted  by  this  distinguished  writer  in  his  examina- 
tion of  the  subject.  It  is  the  relative  proportion  between  the  nerves 
connected  with  the  brain  and  this  organ  itself.  If  wo  divide  the 
brain  into  two  parts,  we  have,  1,  That  which  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  sensorial  extremities  of  the  nerves  which  receives 
their  impression,  and  is  therefore  devoted  to  those  common  wants 
and  purposes  which  we  partake  with  animals.  2,  That  which 
inclndes  the  rest  of  the  brain,  and  which  may  bo  considered  as  con- 
necting the  functions  of  the  nerves  with  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
In  the  greater  proportionate  volume  of  this  second  part,  or  of  the 
brain  proper,  man  is  decidedly  pre-eminent.  There  is,  we  believe, 
in  fact,  but  one  opinion  among  the  physiologists  who  have  taken  the 
most  pains  to  investigate  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  It  is,  that 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  are,  proportionately  to  the  rest  of  the 
encephalic  mass,  more  developed  in  man  than  in  other  animals,  and 
'that  \hese  are  the  material  instruments,  the  organs  of  the  mental 
faculties.  By  developement,  is  understood  not  only  the  mass  of  tho 
brain,  but  the  number  and  distinctness,  and  consequently  greater 
surface  of  the  convolutions.  In  the  constant  proportion  of  the 
volume  of  the  cerebral  lobes  to  the  degree  of  intelligence  of  the 
animals,  comparative  anatomy,  says  Cuvier,  offera  another  confirnrui- 
tion. 

The  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  brain  proper  and  its  base, 
or  the  field  of  the  nerves,  in  estimating  the  truth  of  the  proposition, 
that  man  owes  his  superiority  to  his  greater  relative  cerebral  deve- 
lopement, seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Dr.  Sewall,  and,  indeed, 
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by  most  of  the  opponents  of  phrenology.  For  the  correct  apprecia- 
tion of  a  corollary  from  this  proposition,  that  one  man  is  superior  to 
another  in  intellectual  capacity,  in  virtue  of  his  greater  volume  of 
brain,  it  must  be  remembered  that  intellect  and  mind  are  not 
synonymous  terms,  having  even  analogous  meanings.  To  say,  in 
general,  that  mind,  with  all  its  attributes,  including  propensities  and 
sentiments,  (passions  and  emotions,)  and  intellect,  is  powerful  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  volume  of  the  head,  is,  we  believe,  a  truth.  But  it 
would  not  be  correct  to  assume  this  same  proposition  for  a  part  of 
the  mind,  the  intellect,  which  can  only  apply  to  the  whole. 

The  length  of  our  remarks  on  the  first  two  questions  put  by  Dr. 
Sewall,  will  require  of  us  to  be  more  brief  in  our  notice  of  the 
remaining  ones.  The  third  is,  **  How  far  is  it  possible  to  ascertain 
the  volume  of  the  brain  in  the  living  subject  by  measurement  or 
observation?"  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  success  on  this 
matter,  are  urged  by  the  lecturer  with  some  force — though  with  no 
great  novelty.  The  general  proposition,  that  the  skull  is  formed  on, 
and  takes  the  shape  of,  the  brain,  has  been  so  fully  enforced  and 
proved  by  various  physiologists,  especially  by  Gall,  Spurzheim, 
Magendie,  Vimont,  &c.  that  we  need  not  here  enlarge  on  or  enforce 
it  by  additional  authority  or  argument.  The  experimental  observa- 
tions of  Vimont  were  prosecuted  for  many  years  in  direct  reference 
both  to  pure  phrenology  as  well  as  to  craniology.  He  had  accumu- 
lated a  vast  collection  of  skulls  and  casts  of  the  brain,  both  of  the 
human  subject  and  of  animals,  and  the  result  was  a  conviction  on  his 
part  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  into  which  he  had  been  inquiring. 

Dr.  Sewall  tells  us,  that  '*in  chil(lhood  the  integuments  of  the 
head,  and  the  walls  of  the  cranium,  are  thin  and  delicate ;  in  the 
adult,  they  are  thicker ;  but  in  old  age,  they  are  again  diminished  in 
thickness."  Less  difficulty  will,  of  course,  be  experienced  in  ascer- 
taining the  size  and  relative  dovelopement  of  the  contained  brain  in 
young  persons;  the  very  class  in  whose  favour  it  is  most  desirable  to 
exercise  craniological  tact,  and  to  make  the  application  of  the  doc- 
trines of  phrenology. 

The  lecturer  adds,  that  '*  there  is  often  a  great  diversity  in  the 
thickness  of  integuments  and  the  skull  in  different  persons  of  the 
same  age,  sex,  and  condition,  and  of  which  we  have  no  means  of 
judging  in  the  living  subject."  In  the  plates  which  accompany  the 
lectures,  wc  are  presented  with  specimens  of  these  differences,  some 
of  which  are,  indeed,  sufficiently  striking ;  but  by  whom,  we  would 
ask,  has  this  fact  been  more  pointedly  stated,  and  examined  in  all  its 
bearings,  than  by  Dr.  Gall  himself,  in  his  large  work,  in  which  he 
indicates  modifications  both  of  outline,  figure,  and  substance,  to  which 
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the  skull  it  subjected  by  the  brain,  before  birth,  from  infancy  to. 
adult  age,  in  certain  diseases,  as  in  hydrocephalus,  mental  aliena- 
tion, dec.  ?  This  distinguished  physiologist  points  out,  also,  the  pri- 
mary differences  in  the  figure  of  the  brain  and  cranium,  and  examines 
the  question  whether  the  form  of  the  head  can  be  modified  either 
during  the  progress  of  delivery,  or  subsequently  by  forced  compres- 
sions, and  into  the  eficcts  on  the  figure  of  the  skull  by  the  develope- 
ment  of  particular  portions  of  the  brain.  He  also  fully  anticipated, 
and,  indeed,  stated  with  more  fulness  and  distinctness  than  his  cotem- 
poraries  and  successors,  the  objections  depending  on  the  occasional 
want  of  parallelism  of  the  two  plates  of  the  cranium,  especially  at 
the  frontal  sinuses,  and  the  consequent  embarrassment  in  external  or 
cranioscopical  examinations. 

Respecting  the  varying  thickness  of  the  skull,  Dr.  Gall  distinctly 
tells  us,  that  the  extent  of  duration  may  be  from  two  lines,  its  cus- 
tomary measure,  to  one  inch.  But  then  he  shows,  what  Dr.  Sewall 
has  omitted  to  do,  that  the  increased  thickness  was,  except  in  the 
case  of  old  persons,  usually  morbid,  and  more  especially  evident  in 
those  afflicted  with  insanity  and  imbecility  of  some  duration.  The 
bones  of  the  cranium  acquired  at  the  same  time  an  ivory  hardness. 
This  state  has  been  seen  to  exist  on  one  side  alone  of  the  cranium. 
In  hydrocephalus,  in  which  the  brain  is  so  much  enlarged  in  volume, 
though  not  increased  in  mass,  the  cranium  becomes  of  an  extreme 
thinness,  sometimes  equal  to  parchment. 

From  the  whole  tenor  of  these  observations,  we  infer  the  obvious 
dependence  of  the  skull,  in  its  configuration,  on  the  brain,  and  that  it 
is  moulded  on  this  latter ;  becoming,  in  certain  diseases,  thickened  ' 
by  the  recession  of  the  inner  table,  so  as  to**  be  kept  in  apposition 
with  a  diminished,  shrunken,  or  atrophied  brain ;  and  in  other  cases, 
extremely  thin  by  the  absorption  of  the  bony  tissue  from  the  con- 
tinued pressure  of  the  cerebral  mass  beneath.  The  principle,  there- 
fore, of  the  correspondence  between  the  form  of  the  outer  surface  of 
the  brain,  and  of  that  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  cranium,  must  bo 
considered  to  be  fully  established.  The  causes  of  embarrassment  to 
the  craniological  examiner  in  the  few  cases  of  exception  above  men- 
tioned, are  but  additional  illustrations  of  the  principle  itself. 

It  will  hardly  be  contended  by  Dr.  Sewall,  that  the  instances  of 
very  thick  crania,  such  as  in  the  case  of  the  young  female  whom  he 
mentions,  and  in  the  skulls  sent  by  Dr.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  are 
frequently  met  with,  or  that  they  are  not  exceptions  to  the  average, 
which  is  much  thinner.  Putting  aside,  therefore,  the  exceptions 
depending  upon  old  oge  and  disease,  in  which  we  are  either  not 
called  upon  to  make  any  cranioscopal  investigation,  or  if  we  should 
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be,  we  can  appreciate  and  make  allowances  for  the  probably  increaied 
thickneis  of  the  skull,  there  remains  only  the  difficulty  from  want  of 
parallelism  in  certain  parts,  as  the  frontal  sinuses  and  the  crucial 
ridge ;  and  from  there  being  a  small  space  below  the  median  line  at 
the  summit  of  the  skull,  in  which  runs  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and 
which  is  not  filled  up  with  brain. 

The  objections  from  these  causes  would  be  insurmountable,  if  the 
phrenologist  pretended  to  ascertain,  from  the  configuration  and  fuU 
ness  of  the  skull,  the  nicer  degrees  of  developement  of  each  convolu- 
tion of  the  brain.  It  is  only  the  more  distinct  protuberances  from 
which  Gall  himself  drew  any  inference  respecting  the  cerebral  deve- 
lopement beneath,  and  the  strength  of  the  faculty  depending  in  this 
latter.  And  although  the  skull  in  several  persons  may  be  of  the 
■ame  thickness,  and  this  much  greater  than  natural,  a  careful 
observer  cannot  fail  to  perceive  marked  differences  in  the  relative 
fulness  of  certain  regions — a  fulness  resulting  from  the  diflferent 
degrees  of  dcvelopemont  of  the  brain  beneath.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  alleged  concealment  of  the  organs  by  the  extent  and 
thickness  of  the  temporal  muscle.  Even  the  eye  can  hardly  be 
deceived  by  this  interposed  muscular  investment,  so  as  to  fail  to  see 
the  varied  degrees  of  protuberance  of  the  adjacent  skull.  Still  less 
is  it  probable  that  the  sense  of  touch  would  be  unable  to  determine 
what  is  muscular  and  what  bony  developement.  If  there  were  any 
uniform  proportion  between  the  muscularity  of  an  individual,  and 
especially  between  the  thickness  of  the  temporal  muscle  and  the 
fulness  of  the  skull  at  the  regions  covered  by  it^  then  would  there  be 
some  force  in  the  objections  urged  on  this  ground  by  Dr.  Sewall. 
But  he  must  have  seen  frequently  notable  protuberances  on  each 

side  of  the  head,  corresponding  with  the  location  of  the  different 
phrenological  organs  which  ho  enumerates,  and  at  the  same  time 

very  little  muscular  developement. 

Even  in  the  regions  in  which,  from  causes  already  enumerated,  as 
at  the  summit  of  the  head  in  the  line  of  the  sagital  suture,  the  brain 
is  not  in  close  apposition  with  the  internal  surface  of  the  skull,  and 
at  the  external  angle  of  the  eye,  and  above  the  superciliary  ridge 
where  there  is  a  want  of  parallelism.  Gall  was  able  to  detect,  and  to 
•how  to  others,  notable  protuberances  in  certain  subjects,  which 
could  only  have  resulted  from  the  developement  of  the  portions  of 
brain  beneath.  In  such  persons,  there  was  found  an  unequivocal 
manifestation  of  the  faculty  or  faculties  indicated  by  these  protube- 
rances. 

As  the  author  of  the  lectures  seems  to  assume  that  anatomical 
authority  is  opposed  to  phrenology,  and  intimates  that  an  acquaint- 
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ance  with  the  foroMr  will  make  us  aceptictl  id  regard  to  the  latter, 
we  will  just  quote,  while  we  think  of  it,  the  very  modest  remarks  in 
a  late  work  on  the  human  hrain,  in  which,  to  a  knowledge  of  what 
has  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject,  the  author,  Mr.  Solly,  adds 
his  own  careful  observations  and  dissections.  He  describes  and  gives 
plates  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  inferior  animals,  and  of  the  brains 
of  the  difierent  classes,  up  to  man,  and  scrutinises  with  care  and  cau- 
tion the  accounts  of  functions  attributed  to  its  difierent  parts. 

''The  whole  subject  of  phrenology  appears  to  me,"  says  Mr.  Solly, 
"  of  far  too  much  importance  to  bo  discussed  without  the  most  rigid 
and  impartial  examination  of  tho  immense  body  of  facts  adduced  in 
support  of  it ;  and  this  I  have  not  hitherto  had  leisure  to  undertake. 
I  shall  therefore  only  say  that,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  I  do  not  see  it  as  otherwise  than  rational,  and  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  nil  that  is  known  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system." 

We  have  now  to  notice  a  pervading  error  in  all  Dr.  Sewall's 
reasonings  on  the  subject  of  phrenology,  as,  indeed,  in  thos^  of  most 
of  the  opponents  of  the  science.  It  is,  to  regard  the  brain  as  a  unit, 
the  whole  of  which  *'  is  concorned  in  each  and  every  operation  of  the 
mind."  This  position  being  assumed,  though  it  is  that  which  phreno- 
logists have  more  completely  subverted  than,  perhaps,  any  other  of 
the  metaphysical  dogmas  of  the  schools,  great  surprise  is  naturally 
expressed,  that  persons  with  brains  of  equal  mass  and  volume  should 
exhibit  such  marked  difierenccs  in  their  mental  faculties;  and  the 
fact  has  been  adduced  in  disproof  of  the  doctrines  of  phrenology. 
The  true  state  of  the  case,  argued  phrenological ly,  is,  1st,  That  the 
brain  is  a  congeries  of  organs,  each  of  which  performs  a  special 
function,  manifested  by  the  exercise  of  a  particular  faculty  of  the 
mind.  2d,  That  the  mental  faculties  are  numerous,  and  of  dispro- 
portionate power  and  activity.  Tho  larger  the  mass  of  which  the 
congeries  consists,  the  more  powerful  is  the  mind,  made  up  as  this 
latter  is  of  all  tho  faculties  collectively.  What  holds  true  of  the 
whole,  is  applicable  to  each  of  its  parts ;  ond  hence  the  larger  a 
single  organ,  the  more  powerful  is  its  corresponding  faculty.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  without  specification  of  region  and  organ,  or 
organs,  an  annunciation  of  the  size  of  the  brain  can  give  us  no  defi- 
nite idea  of  the  predisposition  to  particular  modes  of  action  or 
thought,  or  of  the  mental  qualities  in  general.  Thus,  to  tell  us  that 
t  man  has  a  large  brain,  simply  assures  us  that  he  has  certain 
mental  faculties  powerful ;  but  whether  these  belong  to  the  propen- 
sities, the  lower  faculties  of  our  nature,  or  to  the  sentiments,  and 
thus  make  the  man  a  creature  of  strong,  often  passionate  impulses, 
and  of  varied  emotions,  we  cannot  say.     He  may,  or  may  not,  be 
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remarkable  for  either  vigour  or  variety  "of  intellectual  faculties. 
The  intellect,  although  the  nobler  part  of  tho  mind,  has  a  amaller 
portion  of  brain  for  its  organic  support  than  the  other  divisions  of 
the  mental  faculties;  and  whence  it  may  be  defective,  and  yet  the  size 
of  the  brain  relatively  large.  On  the  other  hand,  when  wo  learn 
that  a  person  has  a  small  brain,  we  cannot,  simply  from  this 
announcement,  tell  whether  he  is  deficient  in,  or  remarkable  for, 
intelligence.  A  large  head,  with  fully  proportioned  developements 
jn  all  the  regions,  anterior  as  well  as  posterior,  leaves  us  in  no 
doubt  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  of  its  possessor,  and  of  his  being 
endowed  with  both  strong  intellect  and  strong  feelings ;  of  his  being, 
in  fact,  a  man  of  excellent  contradictory  parts.  But  a  large  head, 
with  a  deficiency  anteriorly,  gives  no  promise  of  power ;  on  the  con- 
trary, to  the  phrenologist  it  is  evidence  of  deficiency  of  intellect. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  collection  of  organs  on  which  the  exercise  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  depends  may  be  present,  and  the  organs  of 
other  faculties,  in  small  developement ;  and  here  will  be  a  man  with 
a  small  head  remarkable,  perhaps,  for  his  intellect.  It  is  no  argu- 
ment against  the  function  of  the  anterior  lobes,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  which  the  intellectual  faculties  are,  according  to  phreno- 
logy, displayed,  to  allege  that  an  individual,  distinguished  for  the 
variety  and  extent  of  his  <*  native  talent,"  had  an  uncommonly  small 
brain — unless  we  had  been  informed  at  the  same  time,  that,  with 
the  variety  and  extent  of  his  native  talent,  he  had  also  been  noted 
for  the  power  and  energetic  display  of  all  the  faculties  which  are 
represented  by  the  phrenologists  to  depend  on  the  middle  and 
posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum.  Hod  wo  been 
told  that  the  individual  cited  by  Dr.  Warren  as  thus  distinguished, 
had  at  the  same  time  a  notable  deficiency  in  the  developement  of  the 
anterior  part  of  his  cerebrum,  we  should  have  had  more  cause  of 
wonderment,  and  for  agreeing  with  Dr.  W.  and  Dr.  Sowall,  that 
this  fact  furnishes  an  objection  to  phrenology. 

The  remark  of  Dr.  Sewall,  therefore,  that  "  if  we  look  around 
upon  the  intellectual  world,  we  shall  find  as  many  men  distinguished 
for  intellectual  power  with  a  head  of  small  or  medium  size,  and  as 
many  with  a  large  head  possessing  a  feeble  intellect,  as  tho  reverse 
of  these,"  is  entirely  without  point,  and  inapplicable  for  his  purposes. 
Its  truth  is  not  adverse  to  phrenology;  it  is  rather  a  strong  con- 
firmation of  the  doctrines  of  this  science.  But  te  those  who  believe 
in  the  unity  of  the  brain,  it  must  appear  to  be  a  manifest  absurdity, 
unless  they  deny  that  this  part  is  at  all  necessary  for  thought  and 
sentiment.  What !  that  an  instrument,  whether  it  be  largo  or  small, 
closely  knit  together  in  its  several  parts,  or  loosely  joined,  (a  dense 
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or  a  lax  fibrous  structure,)  is  equally  fit  for  the  ofiices,  simple  or 
complex,  which  it  is  koown  to  fulfil. 

Dr.  Sewall,  whilst  he  admits  <Mhat  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
natural  capacities  of  men,"  is  equally  clear  that  this  difierence  is 
utterly  insignificant,  compared  with  what  is  impressed  upon  the 
mind  by  circumstances. 

"  The  influence  of  climate,  occupation,  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts,  commerce,  war,  civil  and  religious  institutions,  the  state  of 
society,  and  the  modes  of  life,  all  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  human  intellect ;  but,  above  all,  it  is  the  discipline  of  the  mind 
which  gives  it  power." 

No  one  can  deny  the  power  of  circumstances;  but  it  is  not  so 
great  as  the  lecturer  affirms  it  to  be.  A  seed  will  not  germinate 
without  the  "  circumstances"  of  heat  and  moisture ;  and  a  plant  will 
not  bring  forth  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits,  without  the  added  circum- 
stance of  light.  But  we  believe  it  will  be  difficult,  by  any  possible 
combination  of  circumstances,  to  make  a  barren  seed  germinate,  or 
to  cause  a  pumpkin  seed  to  grow  into  a  pomegranate  tree,  or  a 
cucumber  seed  shoot  up  into  Indian  corn.  And  yet,  to  our  mind, 
these  events  would  not  be  more  strange  than  if,  by  all  the  circum- 
stances enumerated,  certain  brains  could  be  made  to  perform  the 
higher  intellectual  functions,  and  enable  their  possessors  to  manifest 
genius  and  invention.  Did  "  circumstances"  cause  tl)e  diflerences 
between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks,  or  between  the  Ionian 
Greeks  and  their  Asiatic  neighbours?  In  later  times,  wherein  were 
the  circumstances  through  which  the  followers  of  Mahomet  from 
Arabia,  the  conquerors  of  Egypt,  Mauritania,  and  Spain,  so  soon  feft 
the  humanising  influence  of  letters,  and  extended  their  cultivation, 
and  that  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  far  beyond  any  other  people  of 
their  time;  whilst  the  Turks,  with  the  same  religion,  also  conquerors 
of  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  the  remains  of  the  Greek  empire,  per- 
sisted in  barbarism,  and  up  to  this  day  are  encamped,  as  it  were,  on 
the  fairest  portion  of  Europe,  alien  to  her  letters,  her  arts  of  useful- 
ness and  ornament,  and  her  sciences?  Are  there  jiot  some  other 
than  the  circumstances,  either  mentioned  or  meant  by  the  lecturer, 
which  can  explain  these  diflerences?  Need  we  go  farther,  or  can 
we  go  beyond  the  innate  diflerences  of  mental  constitution  and 
capacity  ? 

The  wKole  history  of  genius  is  a  continued  refutation  of  the  dogma 
of  circumstances  alone,  or  mainly  causing  the  diflerences  between 
men  in  their  intellectual  manifestations.  Where  were  the  fostering 
influences  of  climate  and  situation,  or  the  encouragement  of  friends 
and  the  patronage  of  the  great,  under  which  Linnteus,  the  Swede, 
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began  tod  pursued  his  botsnictl  studies,  and  acquired  an  enduring 
reputation  in  all  the  branches  of  natural  history  ?  Was  it  a  favour- 
able combination  of  circumstances  by  which  Columbus,  in  opposition 
to  the  opinions  of  the  learned,  and  amidst  the  coldness  and  indifller- 
•nco  of  princes  and  rulers,  discovered  this  continent  ?  Was  Franklin 
indebted  to  circumstances  for  his  distinction  as  a  natural  philosopher, 
and  the  reputation  and  influence  as  a  politician  and  political  econo- 
mist, which  he  acquired  in  both  Europe  and  America?  But  why 
need  we  multiply  examples,  which  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the 
names  of  men  of  genius. 

^Vhen  a  youth  leaves  his  paternal  farm,  perhaps  cot,  and  becomes 
one  of  the  busy  throng  of  a  city  in  which  he  is  a  stranger,  unl^nown, 
unbefriendod,  without  wealth,  or  any  aid  or  appliance  but  the  convic- 
tion of  his  own  powers,  and  works  his  way  to  honours  and  fame  in  a 
learned  profession,  or  in  the  legislative  hall,  can  he  be  said  to  be  the 
favourite  of  circumstances  ? 

Dr.  Scwall  tells  us — '*  The  intellectual,  like  the  physical  functions, 
acquire  strength  by  ua)  ;  and  he  who  would  attain  to  eminence,  must 
■ubjfct  himself  to  the  habit  of  long-continued  and  close  application 
to  study*  to  deep  and  systematic  reflection,  severe  investigation,  and 
accurate  analysis.     These  give  a  vigour  to  the  mind  that  nature 
nev«»r   imparts."     Wiih  much   truth   there  is  mixed  up  no  little 
ftklUoy   m  th^'Mk   opinivHuu      The   lecturer   has   forgotten  that  the 
iKif  At«'«t  pMuuM'iK  ha\c  over  been  among  the  most  devoted  students. 
N\%  «'|v«M«0«^  hn*  \k\M\c\d  them  from  their  darling  study  and  pursuit. 
IVh  xn(   Ob'  \«i]JoM  confusion  around  them,  they  have  methodised 
\\\^\\  ^K^u^•.  amii  undisturbed  even  by  the  din  and  tumult  of  war, 
Ihi'x  h,i\v  rontuuied  their  calculations  and  experiments.     They  but 
ait^!H\  «  in  HO  doing,  a  craving  of  their  nature,  a  thirst  for  knowledge, 
Hh)oh«  thouf^h  constantly  ministered  to,  is  never  satiated.    The  more 
attidont  lr«un  imitation  or  vanity  may  accumulate  a  largo  and  not 
impiofitrtblo  store;  but  unless  ho  bo  quickened  by  genius,  it  will  be 
nf  oo  Ml  pit  rati  vol  y  little  avail  for  great  and  noble  ends.      Newton  has 
had  ninny  to  equal  him  in  "  the  habit  of  long-continued  and  close 
Mppliruliun  to  study,  to  deep  and  systematic  reflection,  severe  inves- 
tigation, and  accurate  analysis."     His  genius  impelled  him  to  this 
Quurso :  others,  in  a  spirit  of  imitation,  and  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
followed  it ;  but  with  what  result,  the  annals  of  science  will  show. 
Milton  gratified  his  powerful  mind  by  deep  and  various  study :  ho 
was  a  poet  and  a  student — a  student  rather  because  he  was  a  poet, 
than  a  poet  because  he  was  a  student.     According  to  Dr.  SewalPs 
opinion,  labour  imparts  genius,  but  not  genius  impels  to  labour. 
Two  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  Italy,  Michael  Angclo  and 
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Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  nMn  of  the  greateat  geniua  in  their  art, 
were  also  the  moat  peraevering  atiidenta,  and  noted  for  their  varied 
attainmenta.  Study  and  attainoienta  were  here,  aa  in  the  other 
inatancea  mentioned,  but  efiecta,  and  noit«  aa  Dr.  Sewall  would  imply, 
causes  of  their  intellectual  vigour  and  inventive  &culty.  Were  il 
otherwise,  every  academy  of  art  and  school  of  acience  ahould  furniah, 
by  its  mere  discipline  and  the  intentneaa  of  seme  of  their  atudeata,  a 
Michael  Aogelo  and  a  Newton. 

If  men  of  the  greatest  genius  have  ever  been  among  the  noel 
indefatigable  students,  the  fact  muat  bo  received  aa  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  importance,  nay,  absolute  necessity,  of  diligence  and 
labour  for  the  accomplishment  of  great  ends.  No  distinction  in 
literature,  science,  or  the  arts,  was  ever  yet  attained  without  the 
individual  submitting  to  these  indispensable  conditions.  With  some 
more  happily  gifted,  it  is  a  labour  of  love,  with  others,  of  duty ;  but 
in  all,  there  must  be  a  continued  atraining  to  reach  the  goal  of  their 
hopes  and  their  ambition. 

We  6nd,  indeed,  every  now  and  then,  a  particular  faculty  in  early 
and  active  exercise,  with  comparatively  little  labour  or  education. 
This  fact  itself  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  innate  power,  and  separate 
action  and  plurality  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  But  their  display, 
isolatedly,  will  seldom  be  productive  of  very  vaiied  or  beneficial 
efl^ts,  or  redound  much  to  the  honour  of  their  posseaaor,  without 
study,  meditation,  and  frequent  trials. 

Dr.  Sewall  says :  ''  The  individual  who  exclusively  cultivaiea  hia 
memory,  acquires  a  faculty  of  retaining  facts  to  an  extent  inconceiv* 
able  to  those  who  neglect  this  faculty."  Here  is  another  specimen 
of  the  vagueness  and  inaccuracy  of  thought  and  expression  into 
which  the  followers  of  the  old  school  of  philosophy  are  continually 
led,  in  treating  of  the  mind  and  its  attributea.  Memory  is  not  a 
faculty ;  but  a  modification,  a  mode  of  exercise  of  a  faculty.  There 
are  as  many  kinds  or  varieties  of  memory  as  there  are  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties.  One  person  exhibits  a  great  facility  in  remember* 
ing  and  repeating  the  words  of  a  speaker  or  author,  no  matter  on 
what  subject ;  but  often  with  hardly  any  understanding  of  its  nature 
or  merits.  Another  remembers  places  and  objects,  or  a  landscape 
which  he  has  once  seen,  but  has  ik)  memory  for  mere  words.  A 
third,  again,  remembers  all  the  combinations  of  figurea  and  calcula- 
tions of  a  difficult  problem  in  mathematics,  whibt  he  cannot  bear  in 
mind  any  details  of  description  of  men  or  things,  of  hiatory  or  poetry. 
One  man  will  have  a  most  tenacious  jnemery  for  every  thing  con- 
nected with  painting,  whilst  another  will  be  equally  retentive  of 
musical  cooibinations  and  details ;  and  neither  of  the  two,  by  any 
VOL.  in. — 11 
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tffbn  of  intellect,  shall  be  able  to  aeqaire  tke  knowledge,  or  diaplay 
the  kind  of  memory,  of  the  other. 

ft  may  be  alleged  that,  in  these  eases,  the  strength  of  memory  is 
proportionate  to  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  mind,  and  its  intent- 
Mss  on  one  subject  or  series.  But  it  will  be  found  that  the  direction 
and  intentness  are  the  eflfoct  of  the  strength  of  a  particular  faculty, 
which  naturally  seeks  for,  or  impels  its  possessor  to  seek  for,  its 
gratification,  and  which  enables  him  to  remember  best  that  which 
gave  him  most  pleasure. 

Similar  comments  might  be  made  on  the  remarks  of  the  lecturer 
which  follow  the  above  extract,  touching  the  success  of  a  metaphy- 
sbian  who  principally  exercises  his  imderstaiiding,  in  arriving  at  a 
power  of  analysis — fancy  being  checked  causes  a  neglect  of  judg- 
ment, dec. 

An  argument  frequently  urged  in  support  of  phrenology,  is  the 
svccess  with  which  its  principles  have  been  applied  to  practice,  in 
distinguishing  character.  To  this  Dr.  Sewall  replies,  by  alleging, 
that  the  same  manifestations  of  mind,  as  in  crime,  for  example,  can- 
not grow  out  of  the  same  or  one  unit  cerebral  developement ;  '*  men," 
says  he,  **  of  the  same  natural  propensities  perpetrate  diflerent  crimes 
when  placed  under  diflbrent  circumstances."  Doubtless  they  do; 
and  the  admission  of  the  fact  is  the  best  reply  to  those  who  argiie 
against  phrenology  and  craniology,  because  every  murderer  has  not 
Destructiveness  large,  and  every  thief,  Acquisitiveness  in  excessive 
developement.  It  is  not  the  solitary  crime  that  proclaims  the  cha- 
racter, or  even  the  innate  propensity,  of  the  individual,  so  much  as  a 
series  of  crimes  of  the  like  nature,  persisted  in,  often  without  appa- 
rent object  or  common  motive — as  where  a  man  repeatedly  commits 
murder  in  cold  blood,  or  systematically  robs  without  necessity,  and 
without  regard  to  the  application  which  he  will  make  of  his  booty. 
In  cases  like  these,  we  expect  to  find  a  correspondence  between 
structure  und  function — between  the  cranial  configuration  and  the 
mental  manifestation.  Where,  also,  the  cerebral  developement  and 
cranial  configuration  are  very  marked  in  a  young  person,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  he  will  lie  prone  to  acts  constituting  the  range 
of  the  function  of  the  organ,  and  that  if  he  is  not  restrsined  by 
suitable  education  and  the  exercise  of  counteracting  faculties,  he 
will  habitually  indulge  the  dominant  propensity. 

Wc  agree  with  Dr.  Sewall  in  exclaiming,  **  How  preposterous, 
then,  to  look  to  the  developements  of  the  head  as  the  measure  of  a 
man's  virtues  and  vices,  or  even  to  regard  his  known  propensities 
and  dispositions  as  the  true  index  to  the  history  of  his  life."  We  do 
not,  ourselves,  know  of  any  class  of  philosophers,  phrenologists  or 
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others,  who  meature  a  inao's  character  by  auch  aigna,  or  who  pre- 
tend to  read  in  them  hia  past  hiatory.  A  tendency  to,  doea  ndt 
imply  actual  indalgeneo  in,  crime  or  paaaion  of  any  kind.  A  man 
may,  and  is  often  known  to  be  naturally,  or  conatiutionally,  aa  it  is 
aometimes  termed,  impetuous,  impatient,  choleric,  prone  to  extreme 
measures,  even  of  a  violent  nature,  but  who,  nevertheless,  by  early 
and  successful  appeals  made  to  his  sentiments  of  Benevolence  pr  of 
Veneration,  or  both,  or  of  Conacientiousness  (aense  of  justice),  by 
the  lessons  and  examples  of  pure  morality  and  religion,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  his  erring  or  evil  nature  in  subjection.  But  the 
particular  tone,  or  colouring,  as  we  might  term  it,  of  his  character 
and  disposition,  dependent  on  the  first  mentioned  cauaes,  still  remaina, 
and  can  never  bo  eradicated'  Saul,  at  firat  the  fierce  and  vindictive 
persecutor  of  the  Christians,  was  subsequently,  when  enlightened 
and  converted,  and  preaching  and  travelling  aa  St.  Paul,  still  warm 
and  impaasioned,  but  in  a  difierent  guiae,  and  with  far  difierent 
objects.  Let  elders,  presbyters,  deacona,  and  even  paatora  in  the 
churches,  tell  of  their  early  lives,  and  of  their  early  passions,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  a  phrenologist  who  would  say,  from  their  cerebral 
developemenis,  that  they  evinced  certain  tendencies  to  evil,  or  had, 
for  example,  Corobativeneas,  Destructiveness,  or  Acquisitiveness  fiill« 
would  not  be  accused  by  them  of  slander.  But  this  person  would 
not  pretend  to  tell  all  their  actoal  character  and  present  conduct; 
any  attempt  to  do  so  has  been  expressly  disclaimed  by  Spurzheim, 
Combe,  and  all,  we  believe,  of  their  achool. 

So,  also,  in  regard  to  the  intellectual  faculties :  it  has  never  been 
contended  that  men  are  born  painters,  poets,  or  musicians,  mathe- 
maticians or  metaphysicians;  nor  that  they  have  the  organs  of  poetry, 
mathematics,  dec.  This  is  one  of  the  exaggerations  and  fictiona  of 
anti-phrenologists.  All  that  haa  been  alleged  by  the  advocatea  of 
innate  faculties,  and  corresponding  material  instruments,  is,  that 
there  is  in  some  men  an  original  aptitude  for  aeeing  and  aeizing  the 
relations  of  various  objects  in  nature,  and  of  ao  combining  them  aa 
to  produce  results  in  science  and  the  arta  of  a  novel  and  atriking 
character,  which,  under  the  aame  external  circumstances,  otheia 
differently  organised  could  not  by  any  effort  or  labour,  however  long 
and  laborious,  attain. 

We  shall  conclude  with  introducing  a  sentence  of  Dr.  Sewall'a, 
respecting  the  writers  on  phrenology.  Earneatly  do  we  wish  that 
we  could,  with  aincerity,  give  a  like  favourable  opinion  of  the  labours 
and  success  of  the  writers  on  ethics  and  metaphyaica,  whoae  worka 
are  the  moat  approved  in  our  achools  and  coUegea.     If  there  ia  truth 
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10  their  philofopby,  it  ia  yet  entirely  hidden  from  mortal  ken ;  iaets 
with  them  are  not  illustratiomi,  nor  are  their  illustrations  facts. 

**  These  writers  [phrenologists]  have  intermingled  with  their  doc- 
trines so  much  of  philosophy  and  truth*  have  introduced  so  many 
novel  facts  and  illustrations,  and  have  eihibited  the  whole  subject  in 
sueh  an  aspect}  as  to  render  the  study  exceedingly  captivating." 


ARTICLfi  II. 

BBITIBH  PHSBHOLOOIOAL  ASSOCIATIOH. 

An  association  with  the  above  name  has  been  formed  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  cultivation  of  phrenology  as  a  science.  It  was  first 
suggested  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie  in  the  year  1685»  who  then 
drew  up  a  prospectus  for  such  an  organisation,  and  stated,  in  a 
general  manner,  what  should  be  its  leading  objects.  In  accordance 
with  this  suggestion,  a  meeting  of  phrenologists  was  held  at  New- 
castle, in  the  year  1888,  when  a  {Areoologieal  association  was 
instituted.  A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  prepare' a  code  of 
laws,  and  make  necessary  arrangements  for  the  future  meetings  and 
government  of  the  association.  This  body  met  the  ensuing  year  at 
Birmingham,  and  continued  its  meetings  for  several  days,  with  very 
interesting  discussions  and  speeches.  At  this  meeting,  officers  were 
appointed,  laws  adopted,  and  a  more  perfect  organisation  was 
secured. 

This  association  held  its  last  meeting  (September,  1840)  at  Glas* 
gow,  and  we  have  just  received,  from  a  London  correspondent,  a 
large  printed  sheet  containing  a  brief  report  of  its  proceedings. 
Mr.  George  Combe,  president  of  the  association,  opened  the  meeting 
with  an  appropriate  address,  describing  some  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples and  more  important  applications  of  phrenology,  and  detailing, 
at  the  same  time,  many  interesting  facts  in  the  history  and  present 
state  of  the  science.  The  association  was  in  session  one  w^k;  and 
its  meetings  are  represented  to  have  been  attended  by  large  and 
respei^table  audiences,  of  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Many  valuable 
eommunications  were  made,  and  a  new  impulse  given  to  the  study 
and  advancement  of  mental  science.  Some  of  the  more  interesting 
fkets  and  items  of  intelligence,  elicited  at  the  several  meetings  of 
the  association,  we  shall  transfer  to  the  pages  of  the  Journal.     As 
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the  prospectus  referred  to  above,  drawn  up  by  Sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie,— one  of  the  first  phrenologists,  and  ablest  writers  in  Scot- 
land,—contains  some  valuable  remarks  en  the  importance  of  phreno- 
logy as  a  science,  and  a  statement  illustrating  the  extensive  applica- 
tion of  its  principles,  we  are  induced  to  present  it  here  entire,  copied 
from  the  forty-third  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal. 
It  is  as  follows : — 

The  establishment  of  an  association  for  the  advancement  of  phy- 
sical science,  naturally  led  several  persons  who  have  paid  attention  to 
the  state  of  mental  science  to  desire  the  promotion  of  the  latter  by  a 
similar  afsociation.  Whether  mental  science  be  regarded  as  one 
hardly  yet  in  existence,  or  as  having  advanced  sufficiently  to  enable 
those  who  have  particularly  attended  to  it  to  perceive  that  it  is 
minutely  interwoven  with  human  conduct  and  human  institutions,  it 
has  been  too  long  neglected.  While  physical  science  opens  up  to  view 
many  proofs  of  the  immensity  of  creative  power,  and  administers  to 
the  increase  of  human  comfort,  it  likewise  multiplies  human  wanti^ 
and  contributes  to  the  useless  gratification,  even  to  the  extent  of 
abuse,  of  appetites  which  were  destined  not  to  be  the  guides  of  human 
conduct^  but  to  be  subservient  to  the  higher  faculties,  the  exercise  of 
which  alone  can  direct  mankind  to  the  rational  use  of  physical  dis* 
covery.  The  rational  enjoyment  to  which  physical  science  can 
administer,  can  be  rendered  so  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  real  con- 
stitution of  man ;  and  such  happiness  as  it  may  be  permitted  to  us  to 
enjoy  in  this  world,  can  be  attained  only  by  searching  for  the  rela- 
tion iij  which  man  stands  to  his  fellow*men  and  to  external  nature — 
in  other  words,  for  the  laws  which  it  has  pleased  Almighty  Power 
to  establish  for  that  relation,  and  by  obeying  those  laws  as  part  of 
the  Creator's  will.  No  doubt  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  mind 
is  so  closely  connected  with  the  body  as  to  produce  mutual  influence; 
and  to  investigate  this,  is  a  branch  of  physiology ;  and  thus  mental' 
science  might  appear  capable  of  being  connected  with  physical,  in 
our  present  association.  But,  since  the  mental  faculties  have  not 
yet  been  all  discovered,  nor  these  known  defined  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy, they  have  to  be  submitted  to  farther  metaphysical  inquiry;  moi 
it  seems  proper,  from  the  wide  extent  of  the  subject^  that  a  separate 
association  should  be  established.  While  mental  science  is  truly 
one  of  observation,  inquiry  being  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
discovery  of  faculties,  much  discussion  will  be  required  before  the 
definitions  of  discovered  faculties  are  settled.  Seeing,  therefore, 
that  this  is  what  may  be  called  a  mixed  science,  and  that  its  results 
are  applicable  to  legishition,  the  administration  of  justice,  political 
science,  edncation,  and  the  treatment  of  the  inaane,  and,  in  short,  to 
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every  lublunery  concern  of  hunian  life,  it  woold  be  improper  to 
attach  it  to  an  aaaociation  for  the  advancement  of  purely  phjrsical 
diaeovery,  while  its  extent  ia  ample  for  the  full  employment  of  a 
aeparate  one. 

The  immense  importance  of  mental  science'  to  mankind  has  been 
overlooked^  because  for  a  very  long  period  no  discovery  of  any 
importance  had  been  made  in  it.  Philosophers  had  speculated  only 
on  their  own  individual  consciousness^  and  had  made  themselves 
standards  for  the  whole  human  race,  neglecting,  or  setting  aside  as 
not  worthy  of  regard,  the  marked  diftrences  of  human  talent  and 
character.  Attention  has  been  attracted  to  physical  science,  because 
discoveries  were,  to  all  appearance,  more  easily  made,  and  every 
discovery  opened  the  field  still  wider,  so  that  every  one  found  a  range 
for  his  prevailing  talent.  Physiologists,  however,  have  at  last  with* 
drawn  the  veil  which  had  obscured  and  rendered  uninviting  the  track 
of  those  who  had  embarked  on  the  ocean  of  metaphysics,  without  a 
single  fact  to  serve  as  a  pilot. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  introduce  what  is  proposed  to  be  the 
manner  of  proceeding.  As  soon  aa  a  sufficient  number  of  persons 
shall  have  announced  their  desire  to  be  members,  a  general  meeting 
will  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  aa  may  appear  convenient,  at 
which  officers  will  be  selected,  and  rulea  for  future  government 
enacted.  And,  if  they  can  be  procured,  reports  will  be  read  on  the 
following  subjects : — 

1.  On  the  present  state  of  mental  science. 

2.  On  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  insanity, 
idiocy,  and  other  aberrationa  of  the  faculties. 

8.  On  the  present  state  of  the  criminal  law,  in  reference  to  the 
mode  of  trial  and  punishment,  and  as  applicable  to  the  human 
facultie*. 

4.  On  the  present  mode  of  administering  justice  in  civil  cases. 

A.  On  the  present  state  of  education. 

6.  On  the  present  state  of  political  science. 

7.  On  the  present  customs  and  usages  of  society^  as  afiecting  the 
faculties. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  inquiries  to  be  instituted  shall  be  remitted 
to  different  committees  or  sections,  as  follows  :— 

1.  Enumeration  and  analysis  of  the  human  faculties ;  the  physio* 
logy  of  the  brain ;  the  causes  of  difference  in  human  talent  and 
character;  hereditary  influences. 

2.  Education,  in  reference  to  health,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
animal,  intellectual,  and  moral  faculties;  the  customs  and  ^usages  of 
society,  in  reference  to  their  influence  on  the  human  constitution. 
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3.  Civil  and  crimiiuil  legislatioo ;  the  relations  of  man  to  external 
things* 

4.  Political  economy ;  colonisation ;   in  reference  to  the  moral 
faculties. 


ARTICLE  III. 

CHABACrnt  OF  COLUMBUS. 

The  most  remarkable  event  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  new  world.  The  vast  results  of  that  discovery,  and 
its  important  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  our  race,  have  long  made 
it  the  true  epoch  of  the  age.  Compared  with  it,  all  the  regal 
splendour  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  all  their  proud  achievements-^ 

the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  and  the  conquest  of  Granada — sink  into 
insignificance.     By  far  the  most  extraordinary  man  of  those  times — 

he  whose  genius  conceived,  and  whose  matchless  energy  accom- 
plished, the  lofty  enterprise  which  shed  so  much  glory  around  the 
Spanish  throne,  and  rendered  the  reign  of  its  monarch  far  more  illus- 
trious than  could  a  thousand  victories — was  Christopher  Columbus. 

In  the  character  of  such  a  man,  there  must  needs  be  much  to 
impress  even  a  casual  reader,  seeking  only  amusement  to  beguile  a 
weary  hour.  For  the  more  profound  student  of  history,  who  lovea 
to  trace  all  events  to  their  source,  and  estimate  the  wonderful  influ- 
ence of  individual  genius  upon  the  destiny  of  nations,  it  possesses 
yet  greater  charms.  And  for  the  phrenologist,  who  delights  to 
observe  and  reflect  upon  the  operations  of  mind,  in  every  age  and 
country,  and  under  every  possible  influence — to  mark  the  fierce 
struggle  between  inborn  energy  of  soul  and  the  strong  forc^  of 
factitious  circumstances — to  see  in  the  victory  almost  invariably 
achieved  by  the  former,  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  truth  of  hb 
science-— it  has,  indeed,  peculiar  attractions,  and  is  full  of  deep  and 
lasting  interest.  The  following  notice  of  his  person,  is  from  Irving*s 
admirable  biography.  '<  Columbus  arrived  at  Lisbon  about  the  year 
1470.  He  was  at  thai  time  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood^  and  of  an 
engaging  presence.  He  was  tall,  well  formed,  muscular,  and  of  an 
elevated  and  dignified  demeanour.  His  visage  was  long,  and  neither 
full  nor  meagre ;  his  complexion  fair  and  freckled,  and  inclined  to 
ruddy;  his  note  aquilme;  his  cheek  bones  were  rather  high;  his 
eyes  light  gray»  and  apt  to  enkindle;  bis  whole  eountenaoce  had  an 
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air  of  authority.  Hit  heiry  in  liw  yoathfnl  ^yt,  wmt  of  a  light 
colour,  but  care  and  trouble,  according  to  Las  Casas,  soon  turned  it 
gray ;  and  at  thirty  years  of  age  it  was  quite  white." 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  elegant  historian  has  in  this 
description  omitted  the  most  important  feature  of  all,  and  made  no 
mention  of  the  head  of  Columbus,  or  only  noticed  it  incidentally. 
We  would  have  been  pleased  with  a  finished  portrait  from  his  grace- 
fill  and  graphic  pen.  Many  might  have  sat  for  the  above  picture, 
but  few  for  the  head  of  the  great  navigator.  So,  at  least,  we  must 
believe,  judging  from  the  character  of  the  man,  and  from  the  fine  old 
engraving  before  us.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  look  at  all  portraits 
phrenologically,  that  our  eye  instinctively  rests  upon  the  forehead. 
This  is  so  striking  and  every  way  remarkable,  that  the  most  indif- 
ferent observer  would  soon  pass  over  the  general  features  of  the  face 
-—the  well  formed  nose — the  firm  and  compressed  lip,  and  the  air  of 
conscious  power  cast  over  all— and  dwell  exclusively  upon  the  deep, 
clear,  and  expanded  brow.  The  thoughtful  introspective  eyes  might 
for  a  moment  arrest  us,  but  they  evidently  derive  their  chief  expres- 
sion from  those  instruments  of  thought  which  swell  out  between  the 
temples.  As  a  whole,  the  bead  is  rather  long  and  high,  showing 
large  intellectual  and  moral  organs.  It  has  not  the  breadth  of  brow, 
and  expansion  at  the  sides,  which  we  see  in  the  likenesses  of  Milton 
and  Shakspeare.  The  difierence  is  of  course  owing  to  the  greater 
Ideality  of  the  two  masters  of  song. 

In  its  general  appearance,  his  head  bears  no  small  resemblance  to 
that  of  FrankliD.  Both  are  distinguished  by  great  size,  as  well  as 
great  Causality.  In  both,  Firmness  and  Self-esteem  are  prominently 
marked  ;  while  in  neither  is  Ideality  much  above  the  overage  deve- 
lopement.  In  several  other  points,  the  likeness,  in  their  phrenolo- 
gical conditions,  is  very  striking.  Nor  is  the  correspondence  in  the 
lives  and  characters  of  these  extraordinary  mpn  much  less  remark- 
wiikh  Although  neither  of  them  could  boast  of  his  family,  or  vaunt 
the  deeds  of  his  ancestors,  both  lived  to  render  their  names  illiistrious. 
The  youth  and  early  manhood  of  both  were  passed  amid  poverty  and 
privation.  But  not  want,  with  all  its  concomitant  evils,  truly  termed 
the  imprisonment  of  mind,  could  reconcile  either  to  ignorance.  The 
journeyman  printer  and  the  humble  map  maker  were  as  eager  in 
^beir  pursuit  of  knowledge  as  the  most  aspiring  youth,  born  to  lofty 
hopes,  surrounded  with  flattering  incitements,  and  cheered  onward, 
at  every  step  of  his  career,  by  the  plaudits  of  fond  and  exulting 
friends. 

Columbus  was  no  genius,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word. 
His  peculiar  excellence  lies  neither  in  the  variety  nor  the  depth  of 
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his  knowledge;  not  to  mucli  in  any  pertieolar  art  or  science,  for 
even  in  his  favoorile  pursuits,  geometry  and  cosmography,  he  was 
equalled,  and  perhaps  surpassed,  hy  many  of  his  cotemporaries» 
Yet  was  he  uaquestionahly  a  great  man,  and  great  because  of  his 
capacious  intellect.  Take  away,  then,  from  his  brain  the  phrenolo- 
gical condition  of  size,  by  which  it  was  so  eminently  distinguished! 
diminish  the  organs  of  Causality  and  Comparison,  and  the  discoverer 
of  the  new  world  dwindles  into  an  ordinary  man,  and  sinks  to  the 
level  of  the  herd.  As  suddenly  dwarfed  in  his  huge  stature,  as  ware 
the  fallen  angels  on  entering  pandemonium. 

But  the  student  of  nature,  confident  in  her  consistency,  and  in  her 
unvarying  laws,  is  well  assured  that  those  important  conditions  did, 
in  fact,  exist  in  the  organisation  of  the  ancient  mariner,  although  he 
could  find  no  evidence  of  the  truth,  either  in  any  portraits  of  him,  or 
•in  the  descriptions  of  his  historians.  He  is,  indeed,  as  firmly  con- 
vinced of  it,  as  was  Columbus  himself  of  the  existence  of  the 
unknown  world  he  once  could  not  descry,  but  which  he  at  length 
discovered.  Aixi  he  is  convinced  by  moans  of  the  same  severe,  but 
yet  much  more  cautious  and  unerring,  induction. 

The  moral  organs,  as  we  have  intimated,  were  large — Bene- 
volence, Veneration,  and  Marvellousness,  are  greatly  developed. 
These  faculties  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  have  little  influence  in 
forming  his  character  and  inspiring  his  actions.  But  without  them, 
it  wou)d  be  incomplete.  It  is  the  peculiar  beauty  and  excellence  of 
the  phrenological  analysis,  that  it  has  omitted  in  its  classification  no 
instinct,  no  sentiment,  no  intellectual  power  that  can  possibly  enter 
into  the  nature  of  man,  or  naturally  afiect  his  conduct.  And  herein 
appears  its  very  great  superiority  over  every  other  system  of  mental 
philosophy,  showing  it  is  indeed  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  true  inter- 
preter of  nature,  and  expounder  of  the  mysteries  of  mind. 

**  When  Columbus,"  says  Irving,  "had  formed  his  theory,Mt  u 
singular  the  firmness  with  which  it  became  fixod  in  his  mincU|ili 
the  eflfect  it  produced  upon  his  character  and  conduct.  He^iKver 
spoke  in  doubt  or  hesitation,  but  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  his 
eyes  had  beheld  the  promised  land.  A  deep  religious  sentiment 
mingled  with  his  meditations,  and  gave  them,  at  times,  a  tinge  of 
superstition,  but  it  was  of  a  sublime  and  lof\y  kind.  Ho  looked 
upon  himself  as  standing  in  the  hand  of  Heaven,  chosen  from  amqng 
men  for  the  acomplishment  of  its  high  purpose.  He  read,  as  he 
supposed,  his  contemplated  discovery  foretold  in  Holy  Writ,  and 
shadowed  forth  darkly  in  the  mystic  revelations  of  the  prophets. 
The  ends  of  the  earth  were  to  be  brought  together,  and  all  nations, 
and   tongues,  and  langoagos,  united   under    the    banners  of  'the 
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Redeemer."  It  w  not  our  desigD  to  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  dete* 
lopement  of  each  separate  organ,  but  wo  cannot  refrain  from  select- 
ing the  two  primitive  faculties  of  Hope  and  Firmness  for  a  passing 
remark.  They  enter  into  his  character  as  essential  ingredients, 
absolutely  necessary  to  form  and  complete  it,  and  fit  it  for  the 
accomplishment  of  its  great  destiny.  By  means  of  his  intellectual 
fiiculties,  his  vast  schemes  could  have  been  conceived  and  matured, 
but  without  Hope  and  Firmness  in  unusual  developement,  those 
schemes  would  never  have  Leen  realised  in  his  own  person.  They 
would  have  been  left  at  last  for  some  more  determined  spirit  to 
achieve.  Disgusted  and  sickened  with  hopeless  delay  and  repeated 
rebufis,  he  would  have  returned  with  indignation  from  a  world  that 
refused  to  be  benefited  by  his  services,  have  buried  his  disappoint- 
ment in  some  cloister,  and  consumed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
bitter  and  unavailing  regrets.  **  Let  those,'*  says  his  biographer; 
**  who  are  disposed  to  faint  under  difficulties  in  the  prosecution  of 
any  great  and  worthy  undertaking,  remember  that  eighteen  years 
elapsed  after  the  time  that  Columbus  conceived  his  enterprise,  before 
be  was  enabled  to  carry  it  into  efllect ;  that  most  of  that  time  was 
passed  in  almost  hopeless  solicitation — amidst  poverty,  neglect,  and 
taunting  ridicule;  that  the  prime  of  his  life  had  wasted  away  in  the 
struggle,  and  that  when  his  perseverance  was  finally  crowned  with 
success,  he  was  about  his  fifty^ixth  year.  His  example  should 
encourage  the  enterprising  never  to  despair." 

In  reflecting  upon  the  reception  which  the  grand  theory  of 
Columbus  met  with  from  the  learned  of  his  day,  the  phrenologist 
may  be  excused  for  comparing  it  with  the  very  similar  treatment 
experienced  by  Gall,  at  a  much  more  advanced  stage  of  civilisation, 
in  an  age  proud  of  its  superiority  over  all  other  times,  in  wisdom, 
in  love  of  science,  in  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth,  constantly  pro- 
claiming its  great  liberality,  and  especially  its  singular  freedom 
from  all  religious  bigotry  and  scholastic  prejudice. 

W. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

ON  THE  HABKONT  BETWEEN  FHBEN0L06Y  AND  CHBI8T1ANITY.* 

The  relatioD  between  ChristiaDity  and  phrenology  appears  to  us 
to  be  the  following.  The  communications  of  the  Bible  may  be 
divided  into  two  great  classes:  the  one  relating  to  matters  which 
the  human  intellect  could  never,  by  its  own  powers,  have  discovered; 
and  the  other  consisting  of  descriptions  of  beings  which  exist  in  this 
world,  and  of  rules  of  duty  to  b^  observed  by  those  beings — which 
rules  and  beings  appear  to  be  subjected  to  the  examination  of  every 
ordinary  understanding.  To  the  former  class  belong  the  character 
and  offices  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  state  of  man  after  death ;  and  in 
the  latter  are  comprehended  human  nature  such  as  it  now  exists,  and 
all  moral  and  religious  duties  which  bear  relation  to  human  hapfK- 
ness  in  this  world. 

The  Calvinist,  Arminian,  and  Unitarian,  entertain  views  widely 
difierent  regarding  the  character  and  offices  of  Jesus  Christ.  On 
such  subjects  phrenology  can  throw  no  light  whatever,  and  therefore 
it  would  be  un philosophical  to  mix  up  a  discussion  of  the  one  with  a 
treatise  on  the  other;  and  this  observation  is  equally  applicable  to 
every  announcement  contained  in  the  Bible  regarding  mfitters  which 
are  not  permanent  portions  of  ordinary  nature. 

The  Bible,  however,  contains  numerous  descriptions  of  human 
nature,  and  numerous  rules  for  the  guidance  of  human  conduct ;  all 
of  which  may  be  compared  with  the  constitution  of  the  mind  as  ii  is 
revealed  to  us  by  observation,  and  with  the  inferences  which  may  be 
drawn  from  that  constitution  concerning  its  most  becoming  and  advan- 
tageous modes  of  action.  The  result  of  this  comparison  appears  to  ua 
to  establish  the  harmony  between  phrenology  and  the  representations 
of  Scripture  on  the  points  alluded  to.     But  let  us  come  to  details: 

We  are  informed  in  Matthew's  Gospel  (xv.  19),  that  "out  of  the 
heart"  (clearly  meaning  the  mind)  **  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders, 
adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false  witness,  blasphemies;"  and  state- 
ments essentially  to  the  same  effect  are  made  in  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Romans  (i.  29-81),  and  to  the  Galatians  (v.  19-21). 
Now,  according  to  phrenology,  excessive  and  irregular  action  of 

*  The  iboTe  article  it  the  lobstance  of  a  review  (in  the  forty-fourth  number  of 
ttie  Edinborgh  Phrenological  ioomal)  of  three  lecturea,  bj  Rev.  Henry  Clarke, 
of  Dondae,  on  the  Teachinga  of  the  New  Teatament  respecting  the  Animali^ 
Moral,  and  fnteUectnal  Natvra  el  Man^— Ed. 
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▼ariottt  facuUiet  produces  evil  thoughts ;  aD  abuse  of  Destructive- 
ness  occasions  murder ;  au  abuse  of  Amativeness  gives  rise  to  adul- 
teries and  fornications ;  an  abuse  of  Acquisitiveness  produces  thefts ; 
an  abuse  of  Secretiveness  leads  to  falsehood ;  and  an  abuse  of 
Destructiveness  and  Self-esteem  is  the  origin  of  blasphemies. 

Here,  then,  is  a  striking  accordance;  and  the  harmony  will  be 
BAore  fully  appreciated  if  we  put  the  faculties  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Dogald  Stewart  to  the  test  of  a  similar  constrast.  Mr.  Stewart's 
**  active  and  moral  powers"  are  the  following : — 

I.  Appbtitss. — Hunger ;  thirst ;  appetite  of  sex. 

II.  DssiBEs. — The  desire  of  knowledge;  of  society;  of  esteem; 
of  power;  of  superiority. 

III.  AppBCTioirs. — Parental  and  filial  aflection;  aActionsof  kin- 
dred; love;  friendship;  patriotism;  universal  benevolence;  gratitude; 
piety. 

MalevcieiU  AjfteHam* — "The  names  which  are  given  to  these 
in  common  discourse,**  says  Mr.  Stewart,  **are  various: — habit; 
jealousy;  envy;  revenge;  misanthropy.  But,'*  continues  he,  ''it 
saay  be  doubted  if  there  be  any  principle  of  this  kind  implanted  by 
nature  in  the  mind,  excepting  the  principle  of  resentment;  the 
others  being  grafted  on  this  stock  by  our  erroneous  opinions  and 
criminal  habits.** 

IV.  Sai.r«i«ovB. 

V.  'IVin  MoBAi.  Faovlty. 

« 

VI.    l^aiNOiri.B*  WUICII  OO-OPKBATB  WITH   OUB    MoBAL  PoWBBS 

%H  TMiAia  iNruviBNi^a  on  Condvct:  vis.  decency,  or  regard  to 
^hii^rf^ol^r  't  »Yiiip«^ihY  ;  the  iw»nse  of  the  ridiculous;  and  taste. 

Th^e  A^i>MltieSt  lhen>  j<^ned  with  intellect,  compose  the  human 
m\\Ax  apoi^r4it\g  to  M^  Stewart ;  and  it  will  be  found  much  more 
difl^Mlt  t^  «p«<vm^lt  by  means  of  his  single  malevolent  aflection  of 
re«eiUiueut»  v^r  the  ab^se  of  any  of  the  other  powers  enumerated  by 
him.  lor  sMoh  aotiona  as  Ikoee  mentioned  in  the  quotation  from  St. 
MatthAw,  or  as  we  see  daily  around  us. 

Stci^mUy^  Chri«t  says«  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  that  *'evory  tree 
is  known  by  its  own  fruit :  for  of  thorns  men  do  not  gather  figs,  nor 
of  a  bramble-bush  gather  they  grapes.  A  good  man,  out  of  the  good 
treasure  of  his  heart,  bringeth  forth  that  which  is  good ;  and  an  evil 
man,  out  of  the  evil  treasure  of  his  heart,  bringeth  forth  that  which 
is  evil ;  for  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  his  mouth  speaketh." 
(Luke  vi.  44,  45.)  And  in  Matthew's  gospel,  he  counsels  his  fol- 
lowers thus:  "Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  ;*' 
and  again,  '*  I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to 
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repentaDce."  (Matt  ▼.  16;  ix.  18.)  Of  Nftthaoael  he  Mid, '« Behold 
an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  ia  no  guile."  (John  i*  47.)  Explaining 
the  parable  of  the  tower,  he  uaea  the  following  worda :  *'  But  that  on 
the  good  ground  are  they  which,  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  having 
heard  the  word,  keep  it,  and  bring  forth  frnit  with  patience."  (Luke 
Tiii.  15.)  And  in  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep, — *'  I  say  unto  you, 
that  likewise  joy  shall  be  in  heaven  ever  one  sinner  that  repentelht 
more  than  over  ninety -and-nine  just  persons,  which  need  no  repent- 
ance." (Luke  XV.  7.)  Of  Zacharias  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  we  are 
told,  that  "  they  were  both  righteous  before  God,  walking  in  all  the 
commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord,  blameless*"  (Luke  i.  6.) 
And  the  apostle  says,  *'  Follow  righteousness,  faith,  charity,  peace, 
with  them  that  call  on  the  Lord  out  of  a  pure  heart."  (2  Tim.  ii.  22.) 
And  again :  '*  Unto  the  pure,  all  things  are  pure."  (Titus  i.  15.) 
Thus,  also,  the  Psalmist  says:  **For  thou.  Lord,  wilt  bless  the 
righteous;  with  favour  wilt  thou  compass  him  as  with  a  shieM." 
(v.  12.)  "Oh  let  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  come  to  an  end,  but 
establish  the  just."  (vii.  9.)  <«  With  the  merciful  thou  wilt  show 
thyself  merciful,  with  an  upright  man  thou  wilt  sliow  thyself  upright* 
With  the  pure  thou  wilt  show  thyself  pure,  and  with  the  froward 
thou  wilt  show  thyself  froward."  (xviii.  25,  26.)  Finally :  "  Mark 
the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright ;  for  the  end  of  that  man  is 
peace."  (xxxvii.  37.)  See  also  Psalms  i.  1,  2;  xv.;  xxxii.  11; 
xxxiii.  15;  xxxvii.  16,  17;  xcvii.  10-12;  cxii. ;  cxxviii. 

Thus  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  while  the  human  mind  is  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  as  liable  to  commit  every  species  of  wickedness, 
it  is  at  tho  same  time  spoken  of  as  possessing  moral  qualities  of  a 
pure  and  exalted  description :  "A  good  man,"  we  are  expressly  told, 
*^<nU  of  the  good  treasure  of  hie  heart,  bringeth  forth  that  which  is 
good."  Now,  phrenology  shows  us  that  although  the  mind  ia 
endowed  with  strong  animal  propensities,  which  are,  in  the  majority 
of  individuals,  prone  to  rush  into  abuse,  yet  it  has  received  also 
various  moral  powers — Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientioua- 
nesa.  This  system  of  philosophy,  therefore,  in  representing  human 
nature  as  possessing  excellent  and  amiable  qualities,  ia  also  in  har- 
mony with  Scripture* 

In  the  third  place,  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  argues, 
that  "  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the 
things  contained  in  the  law,  these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto 
themselves ;  which  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts, 
their  conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  mean- 
while accusing,  or  else  excusing,  one  another."  (Rom.  ii.  14,  15.) 
It  will  be  recollected  that  the  two  classes  of  faculties,  the  propenaitiea 
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and  moral  arttimento,  do  not  appear  to  the  undemtmidiiig  to 
the  aan#  excelleDce  and  authority,  but  that  we  are  inatinctiTely  eon* 
aeious  that 'the  latter  claaa  is  of  a  h%her  order,  and  has  been  framed 
by  nature  to  govern  the  former ;  and  that  it  is  from  the  dictates  of 
the  moral  aentimenta  that  our  natural  notions  of  duty  begin.  Now 
this  ia  precisely,  out  and  out,  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul.  The  Gentiles 
wvre  endowed  by  nature  with 'Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  Vene- 
ration, and  intellect ;  their  intellect,  on  comparing  the  irregular  and 
excessive  manifestations  of  the  animal  propensities  with  the  dictates 
of  the  moral  jrantiments,  perceived  the  opposition  between  them, 
and  instantly  their  minds  stoMl  convicted  of  ofibnding  against  a  law 
of  morality  written  in  their  hearts. 

>   In  the  fourth  place,  we  are  taught  in  the  Bible  that  God  has  given 
^/  diflerent  talents  to  diflferent  individuals;  to  one  five  talents,  to  another 
»    tUgSi  and  to  another  one,  and  that  each  shall  be  accountable  only  for 
tlAI  wUib  he  hath. '  (Soe  Matt.  xxv.  14-30 ;  also,  Rom.  xii.  6, 7,  8; 
V  f  Npeter  iv.  10,  11 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  7 ;  vii.  7.)     It  is  impossible  to  look  at 
tkt'^erebral  developements,  either  animal,  moral,  or  intellectual,  of 
aajrrwo  individuals,  and  not  be  convinced  that  Scripture  and  phreno- 
iijgj  precisely  coincide  in  this  view  of  human  nature ;  and  here,  also, 
*  wiAe  phrenology  accords  with  the  Bible,  many  of  the  other  systems 
of  mental  philosophy  stand  in  opposition  to  it :  for  not  a  few  philo- 
sophers maintain  that  all  men  are  created  with  equal  talents ;  and 
even  those  who  admit  a  difference,  merely  state  the  fact,  and  do  not 
point  out  the  nature,  the  causes,  or  the  extent  of  the  variety  apparent 
in  the  capacities  and  dispositions  of  individuals — which  phrenology 
makes  palpable  even  to  the  senses. 

Finally,  St.  Paul  obifcrves,  **  I  know  that  in  me  (that  is,  in  my 
flesh)  dwelleth  no  good  thing :  for  to  will  is  present  with  me ;  but 
bow  to  perform  that  which  is  good,  I  find  not.  For  the  good  that  I 
would,  I  do  not ;  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do.  Now,  if 
I  do  that  I  would  not,  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth 
in  me.  I  find  then  a  law  that,  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present 
with  me.  For  f  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the.  inward  man. 
But  I  see  another  law  in  my  members  warring  against  the  law  of 
my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin,  which  is 
in  my  members."  (Rom.  vii.  18-23.)  And  again,  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  (v.  17) :  **  For  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and 
the  spirit  against  the  flesh ;  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the 
other*;  tfo  that  ye  cannot  do  the  things  that  ye  would.  But  if  ye  be 
led  by  the  spirit,  ye  are  not  under  the  law.  Now,  the  works  of  the 
flesh  are  manifest ;  which  are  these :  adultery,  fornication,  unclean- 
liness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred,  variance,  emula* 
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tioDB,  wnitht  Strife,  seditioDs,  heresies,  esf^ings,  murders,  drunken* 
ness,  revellings,  and  such  like ;  of  the  which  I  tell  you  beftie,  as  I 
have  also  told  you  in  time  past,  that  they  which  do  such  things  shall 
not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  love, 
joy,  peace»  long-suflering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance ;  against  such  there  is  no  law.''  St.  Paul  is  here  speak- 
ing of  his  own  experience  as  an  individual ;  and  his  description  of 
himself  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  that  of  one  class  ef  characters 
with  which  phrenology  makes  us  acquainted — namely,  those  in 
whom  large  organs  of  the  animal  propensities  aie  combined  with 
large  organs  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  an  active  temperament. 
The  history  of  St.  Paul's  life  shows  that  he  belonged  to  this  class. 
His  original  conduct  in  relation  to  Christianity  was  *'  breathing  out 
threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord :"  he 
"  made  havoc  of  the  church,  entering  into  every  house,  and  hauliog 
men  and  women,  committed  them  to  prison."  (Acts  vi.  8^  ix.  K) 
At  this  period  the  propensities  held  the  ascendency.  After  his  coil* 
version,  he  continued  to  feel  the  solicitations  of  those  feelings  in  the 
manner  forcibly  described  in  the  passages  just  quoted  from  fils 
epistles ;  but  he  no  longer  yielded  to  their  abuses.  The  moral  sen- 
timents, under  the  influence  of  altered  views,  had  now  assumed  the 
supremacy.  It  will  be  remarked,  that  he  distinctly  recognises  the 
action  of  both  sets  of  faculties  within  his  own  mind :  "  I  delight," 
says  he,  *'  in  the  law  of  God,  after  the  intoard  man ;  but  I  see 
another  law  in  my  members  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mindf 
and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin,  which  is  in  my 
members."  We  are  aware  that  some  divines  construe  the  *'  spirit" 
mentioned  in  the  verses  quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Gallatians,  to 
mean  the  spirit  of  God,  as  contradistinguished  from  human  nature ; 
but  it  appears  to  us  that  such  an  interpretation  is  not  only  unwar- 
ranted, but  inconsistent  with  the  words  just  cited  in  italics,  where 
both  '*  laws"  are  spoken  of  as  equally  inherent  in  Paul's  nature  ;  and 
that  the  apostle,  in  speaking  of  **  the  spirit"  in  opposition  to  "  the 
flesh,"  allude  to  the  moral  and  religibus  sentiments  of  the  human 
mind,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  animal  propensities.  The 
works  of  the  flesh  above  described  by  St.  Paul,  are,  without  excep- 
tion, abuses  of  one  or  several  of  the  faculties.  He  describes,  also, 
^  the  fruit  of  the  spirit,"  which  is  ''  love,  joy,  peace,  long.8ufl*ering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance ;"  and  every  one 
of  these,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a  legitimate  action  of  the  moral  Sen- 
timents and  intellect.  He  says,  most  truly,  that  "against  such  there 
is  no  law."    Certainly  none — because  the  moral  sentiments  are  the 
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ruling  powerty  and  their  dictates,  when  eolightenai^^tiy  intellect,  are 
•upreme. 

Similar .  viewe  are  eloquently  expounded  by  Mr.  Clarke,  in  the 
lectures  of  which  the  title  is  copied  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  article.  We  are  happy  to  see  phrenology  finding  its  way 
into  the  pulpit,  and  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that,  were  clergyman  in 
general  to  call  in  the  aid  of  physical  science  and  philosophy  to  illus* 
trate  and  support  the  truths  of  religion,  they  would  soon  perceive  a 
decided  augmentation  of  the  interest  excited,  and  instruction  commu- 
nicated, by  their  discourses. 

Mr.  Clarke  has  prefixed  to  his  lectures  a  table  of  the  phrenological 
organs,  divided  into  three  columns :  the  first  containing  the  names 
and  uses  of  the  organs ;  the  second,  their  abuses ;  and  the  third,  the 
eflfects  of  their  deficiency.  And  he  adds  the  remark,  that  "  if  the 
filrsl  column  be  read  from  top  to  bottom  through  the  whole  table,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  used  of  the  organs  are  all  good — highly  import- 
ant— absolutely  necessary ;  but  if  the  second  column  be  read  in  the 
same  manner,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  abuses  of  the  organs  pro- 
duce all  the  crimes  known  among  men ;  while  reading  the  third 
column  wholly  by  itself,  will  show  that  deficient  organs,  even  those 
that  may  be  most  awfully  misapplied,  are  by  no  means  to  be  desired. 

The  deficiency  would  not  be  an  improvement By  looking  at 

the  uses  and  abuses  of  Veneration,  Hope,  and  Wonder,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  may  either  exalt  to  hi;>h-toned  religion,  or  debase  to 
grovelling  superstition — belief  in  prodigies,  magic,  ghosts,  and  all 
kinds  of  absurdities;  and  even  Conscientiousness  may,  when  joined 
with  these  in  its  abused  state,  aid  the  delusion  and  swell  the  evils. 
The  abuses  of  the  organs  only  are  sins;  and  from  these  sins  the 
majority  of,  human  miseries  flow.  To  use  the  organs  aright,  is  of 
course  to  avoid  transgression  and  to  escape  sufiering;  and  this, 
again,  is  to  be  virtuous  and  happy." 

In  the  first  lecture,  Mr.  Clarke  shows  that  Christ  ond  his  apostles 
teach  that  man  has  animal  propensities,  from  which  chiefly  sin  has 
its  origin ;  that  these  are  alluded  to  as  powers  in  themselves,  both 
necessary  and  good;  that,  according  to  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
they  may  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  virtue  and  religion;  that  man 
is  to  be  rendered  religious,  not  by  their  destruction,  but  by  directing 
them  aright ;  and  that  human  nature  is  by  no  means  the  mass  of 
unroinglcd  degradation  which  it  is  so  frequently  represented  to  be. 

"  Both  Christianity  and  phrenology,"  says  he,  **  forbid  us  to  view 
man^s  nature  as  a  mixture  of  brute  and  demon.  They  who  are 
become    half  brute  half  demon,  are  said  to  be  <  without   natural 
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affection,^  and  to  be  'given  up  to  vile  affections.'  'An  tbey  did  not 
like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a 
reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  which  are  not  convenient ;  being 
filled  with  all  unrighteousness.'  They  are  'men  of  corrupt  minds.' 
They  are  in  an  unnatural  state.  They  are  degraded,  debased,  and 
*  gone  out  of  the  way.'  But  while  we  may  point  to  them  as  melan- 
choly proofs  of  what  human  beings  may  become,  we  must  not  point 
to  them  as  evidences  of  what  human  nature,  in  its  essence  and  con- 
stitution, is.  We  might  as  justly  adduce  Socrates,  Newton,  and 
Howard,  as  proofs  that  the  nature  of  every  man  is  wise,  and  good, 
and  great,  as  hold  up  Nero,  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Judge 
JeflVeys,  as  evidences  that  the  nature  of  every  man  is  base,  cruel, 
and  depraved.  To  place  the  crimes  of  men  to  the  account  of  an 
uncontrollably  sinful  nature,  is  to  exculpate  them  from  blame.  It  is 
more :  it  is  asserting  that  man  is  unimprovable.  It  'ha  condemning 
all  plans  and  attempts  which  aim  at  exalting  the  human  mind.  It  ia 
pronouncing  all  human  means  unavailing  to  e!e?ate  the  human 
character.  It  is  representing  a  human  being  as  too  worthless, 
despicable,  and  vile,  to  be  the  object  of  virtuous  afiection.  Let  man 
be  the  loathsome  reptile  that  he  is  sometimes  supposed,  and  he  is 
unworthy  of  regard,  undeserving  of  respect,  and  utterly  destitute  of 
any  claims  upon  the  laws  of  benevolence  and  truih.  Then,  duty  to 
each  other  men  cannot  owe.  Beings  who  were  compounded  of  only 
brute  propensities  and  demon  hate,  worked  up  to  a  nature  radically 
and  universally  depraved,  must  invariably  act  as  demon-brutes.  But 
IS  this  the  case?  Are  our  social,  scientific,  charitable,  and  religioua 
institutions,  proofs  that  we  are  demon-brutes?  Whenever  a  man 
sincerely  laments  that  the  human  race  is  nothing  but  beast  and 
demon,  his  own  lament  demonstrates  that  his  views  are  false.  He 
is  not  himself  a  demon-beast ;  for  if  he  were,  no  such  lamentation 
could  escape  him. 

"  Does  the  tiger  lament  his  own  fierceness,  or  the  serpent  mourn 
over  his  degradation  and  poison  t  And  as  impossible  would  it  be  for 
man — for  any  man — to  sigh  for  human  nature,  if  the  nature  of  every 
human  being  were  brutified  and  demonised.  The  good  man's  iigba 
over  sin,  prove  that  he  is  not  all  sin.  Man  has,  indeed,  an  animal 
nature,  but  he  has  also  an  intellectual  nature.  When  the  former 
obsorbs  the  latter — when  the  mind,  or  soul,  is  swallowed  up  in  mere 
sense — then  truly  man  becomes  an  awful  offender.  His  enormities 
are  terrible.  He  would  then  disgrace  the  beasts,  and  perhaps  even 
dishonour  demons.  But  when  the  animal  part  of  man  is  purified  by 
man's  moral  sentiments,  and  absorbed  by  his  intellectual  faculties, 
then  is  it  manifest  that  there  is  a  noble  'spirit  in  man,  and  the 
vol..  III. — 12 
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inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  understanding.'  '  His  deeds 
then  are  wrought  in  the  love  of  God  and  man.'  *  He  then  cvinceth 
the  same  mind  which  was  also  in  Christ ;'  and  then  he  gives  forth 
evidence  that  'God  hath  made  him  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
and  hath  crowned  him  %^ith  glory  and  honour.' " 

The  second  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  moral  sentiments,  regarding 
which  the  teachings  of  phrenology  and  Christianity  are  thus  com- 
pared. "  The  one  teaches  that  there  are  certain  natural  moral  sen- 
timents, which  are  elementary  constituents  of  the  human  mind  ;  the 
other  appeals  to  these  sentiments  as  to  things  which  actually  exist 
in  man.  By  one  it  is  asserted  that  these  sentiments,  rightly  directed, 
will  lead  to  the  discharge  of  individual,  relative,  and  religious  duties; 
by  the  other  it  is  aOirmed  that  man  must  employ  those  powers  to  do 
as  he  would  be  done  uuto — to  serve  his  God,  and  to  work  out  his 
salvation.  One  system  teaches  that  human  beings  are  constituted 
moral  agents ;  the  other  treats  them  as  such.  Every  page  of  man's 
history  proves  his  pocsession  of  those  moral  powers.  Every  page  of 
the  New  Testament  addresses  itself  to  them.  Too  often  have  they 
been  most  wofully  neglected,  misapplied,  enfeebled,  and  debased. 
But  was  there  ever  upon  earth  a  people  devoid  of  the  sentiments  of 
right  and  wrong,  honour  and  dishonour?  Did  ever  a  people  exist, 
who  evinced  no  sentiments  of  wonder  and  veneration  towards  things 
stupendous,  and  a  power  superhuman?  The  religion  of  the  most 
•uperstitious  is  evidence  of  some  natural  powers  in  man,  which 
prompt  to  the  adoration  of  superior  objects ;  the  grossest  idolatry 
must  be  the  effect  of  some  mental  cause.  What  is  it?  From  the 
animal  propensities  alone  it  could  not  possibly  proceed.  Were  man 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  ouraog-outang,  ho  would  not  then  be 
a  worshipper  of  even  an  idol.  Paganism,  under  its  most  disgusting 
forms,  still  points  up  to  mental  powers,  which  in  their  nature  must 
be  good  and  noble,  and  in  their  designed  use  most  salutary.  The 
worshippers  of  Boodh,  in  India — of  Foe,  in  China — and  of  Lama,  in 
Thibet,  evince  the  very  same  mental  sentiments  as  those  which  are 
manifested  by  the  worshippers  of  the  only  true  God.  Only  chango 
the  object  of  worship,  and  the  truth  of  this  position  will  be  demon- 
strated. The  inhabitants  of  India,  China,  and  Thibet,  might  worship 
the  Christian's  God  without  undergoing  a  change  of  nature ;  and  any 
people  might  exchange  an  inferior  code  of  morals  and  religion  for 
one  that  was  better,  without  exchanging  a  single  power  of  the  mind 
for  some  other." 

Mr.  Clarke  has  included  among  the  moral  sentiments.  Self-esteem, 
Love  of  Approbation,  and  Cautiousness ;  *'  because,"  says  he,  **  they 
have   in   their  uses  a  decided   moral   tendency."     Self-esteem  he 
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regards  as  **  the  basis  of  all  true  honour,  dignity,  and  moral  great- 
ness,*' and  AS  <<  that  which  exalts  the  mind  above  meanness,  servility, 
and  basenesp."  We  suspect  that  few  of  our  renders  will  hero  concur 
with  Mr.  Clarke;  for  humility,  which  is  the  only  result  of  deficient 
Self-esteem,  is  neither  inconsistent  with  '*  true  honour,  dignity,  and 
moral  greatness,*'  nor  necessarily  accompanied  by  **  meanness,  ser- 
vility, and  baseness."  When  directed  by  higher  faculties,  Self- 
esteem,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Cautiousncsp,  have  doubtless,  like 
every  other  mental  power,  "  a  moral  tei.dency  ;"  but  still,  in  them-  ^ 
selves,  they  have  no  tincture  of  morality.  Indeed,  wo  have  long 
been  much  inclined  to  tho  opinion  that  the  received  list  of  "  moral 
sentiments'*  is  far  too  extensive ;  and  that  Benevolence,  Veneration, 
and  Conscientiousness,  are  the  only  afiective  faculties  which  exercise 
a  disinterested  control  over  the  animal  powers.  So  far  as  we  are 
able  to  perceive,  neither  Hope,  nor  Wonder,  nor  Wit,  nor  Firmness, 
nor  Imitatiotf,  exercises  any  such  control ;  and  even  Ideality  can 
hardly  be  looked  upon  as  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  selfish  indulgence, 
at  the  expense,  or  to  the  annoyance  or  di.<> regard  of  other  men. 
Every  one  of  the  six  faculties  last  named,  may  be  so  harmoniously 
leagued  with  the  propensities,  as  to  start  no  objection  whatever  to 
the  performance  of  the  most  immoral  acts.  < 

In  the  third  and  concluding  lecture,  Mr.  Clarke  treats  of  the' 
human  intellect,  and  the  necessity  of  cultivating  and  enlightening  it 
before  Christianity  can  be  fully  realised.  "  As  the  intellectual 
faculties,'*  says  he,  **are  the  only  media  of  access' to  tho  moral  sen- 
timents, and  tho  moral  sentiments  are  the  only  instruments  by  which 
the  animal  propensities  can  be  duly  restrained  and  beneficially 
directed,  virtue,  piety,  and  true  religion,  must  be  in  proportion  to 
the  strength,  activity,  and  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  intellect 
and  moral  powers.  It  has  been  said,  that  'ignorance  is  the  mother 
of  devotion.*  But  of  what  devotion  ?  Can  ignorance  produce  the 
devotion  of  the  wrapt-ennobled  soul  ?  Can  it  send  forth  the  devotion 
of  Christ?  No.  Tho  devotion  of  ignorance  is  low,  grovellingy 
superstitious ;  it  is  mere  fear,  tinctured  deeply  with  the  dark  colour- 
ing which  tho  animal  nature  has  given  it.  It  is  false  devotion.  . 
That  which  is  true,  is  ever  brightened  highly  by  the  glowing  tints 
that  the  combined  energies  of  the  intellect  and  moral  powers  have 
impres;?ed  upon  it.  There  is  no  beauty  in  the  devotion  which  is  the 
of&pring  of  ignorance ;  its  parentage  is  base ;  the  issue  is  of  but  little 
worth;  too  often  has  it  proved  worse  than  worthless.  It  has  led 
men  to  fanaticism  and  persecution — to  the  commission  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimes,  and  tho  infliction  upon  themselves  and  others  of 
the  direst  miseries.     It  has  given  the  name  of  religion  to  that  which 
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was  poaitive  madness.  But  such  insaaity  was  ntver  produced  by 
hearing  the  Word  and  understanding  it,  and  receiving  the  good  seed 
into  the  good  ground  of  the  naind.  Thirty,  sixty,  or  a  hundred  fold 
of  bigotry,  anger,  wrath,  and  malice,  are- the  very  counterpart  of 
those  fruits  of  love,  and  joy,  and  peace,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is 
designed  to  produce;  and  *  by  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them.'  '  If 
a  man  hath  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.'  But  to  know 
what  that  spirit  was,  requires  the  exercise  of  both  the  perceiving  and 
reflecting  powers.  The  fundamental  command,. '  Learn  of  me,'  can* 
not  be  obeyed  without  a  vigorous  use  of  the  intellectual  faculties ; 
but  the  more  carefully  these  are  trained,  and  the  more  assiduously 
the  moral  sentiments  are  at  the  same  time  cultivated,  the  higher 
must  the  individual  ascend  in  excellence,  true  religion,  and  positive 
enjoyment." 


ARTICLE  V. 

BSPOHT    OF    AN    OPERATION    FOR   THE   REMOVAL   OF    A   LARGE    RONT 
TVXOUR,  CALLED  "SPINA  VENT08A  OF  THE  SKULL." 

Br  OEOROE  U'CLELLAN,  M.  IX 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  tho  Penniylvania  Mudkal  CoHege. 

[The  following  cut  is  introduced  for  tho  purpose  of  illustrating  one 
of  the  most  interesting  cases  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of 
surgery.  As  it  involves  facts  which  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  we  have  taken 
some  pains  to  obtain  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  particulars 
in  the  case.  This  engraving  is  carefully  drawn  from  the  bust  of  an 
individual  who,  about  two  years  since,  underwent,  in  this  city,  a 
most  severe  surgical  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  large  bony 
tumour  upon  the  vertex  of  the  head.  The  cut  represents  very  cor- 
rectly the  cicatrix  of  this  tumour,  iho  operation  for  the  removal  of 
which  was  performed  by  Dr.  George  M^Clellan,  whose  skill  and 
success  in  surgery  is  certainly  not  surpassed  by  any  other  surgeon 
in  the  United  States.  What  is  most  interesting  and  important  in 
this  case,  is  the  peculiar  and  marked  change  that  occurred  in  the 
character  of  the  individual  soon  after  the  operation.  The  following 
communication,  describing  clearly  and  minutely  tho  facts  in  the  case» 
has  been  kindly  furnished  us  by  Dr.  M*Clellan,  and  cannot  fail  to 
interest  every  reader. — Ed-I 
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Early  in  the  monlb  of  December,  1838,  Thomaa  Richardson,  a 
roaidenl  of  the  city  oT  Piiisburg,  called  on  me  Tor  aurgicUl  aid.  He 
wDi  iben  twenty-two  yearaof  age,  and  had  been  afflicted  about  thm 
years  with  a  tumour  upon  the  vertex  of  hia  skull.  About  six  moDlht 
before  the  first  appearance  of  the  tumour,  he  received  a  severe  blow 
from  a  miMile  on  the  afiecled  region,  afker  wliich  he  occaiionalty 
experienced  lenderness  and  pain  ihorc.  Aa  the  tumour  gradually 
increased,  it  produced  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  attended 
with  a  sense  of  fullness  and  a  giddiness  on  stooping.  But  ho  was 
not  deprived  of  any  intellectual  power;  nor  were  any  of  his  sensa- 
tions or  muscular  actions  disturbed. 

The  tumour  was  very  hard  and  unyielding,  and  had  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  an  exottont  by  every  surgeon  who  had  examined  it. 
It  was  oUong  in  shape,  being  four  inches  in  the  long,  and  three  and 
one-fourth  in  the  short  diameter.  It  was  raised  in  the  centre  about 
one  and  three-fuurth  inches  above  the  surrounding  portions  of  the 
outer  table  of  the  skull,  and  extended  from  about  an  inch  beyond  the 
sagittal  suture  on  the  right  side  obliquely  to  the  left,  end  backwards 
over  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  left  pariuial  bone.  It  occupiedi 
phrenologically,  the  organs  of  Firmness,  Self-esteem,  Approbative- 
ness,  and  a  part  of  Cautinusnesa,  on  the  lefl  aide. 
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I  wa8  induced  to  uadertake  an  operation  ior  extirpating  thiv 
tumour,  chiefly  because  no  symptoms  of  cerebral  affection  could  be 
discovered  other  than  those  which  a  moderate  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head  might  produce.  Two  long  incisions  were  first 
made  at  right  angles  near  the  centre  of  the  swelling,  and  afterwards 
the  scalp  was  dissected  up  from  the  whole  surface,  and  to  some 
extent,  around  the  sound  bones.  With  a  long  narrow  saw,  held  in  a 
tangent  to  that  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  cranium,  I  then 
cut  off  the  entire  tumour,  apparently  at  its  base.  The  saw  moved 
with  difficulty  while  it  was  passing  through  the  external  table,  but 
with  great  ease  when  it  was  acting  upon  the  interior  of  the  mass. 
This  first  led  to  the  suspicion  that  the  disease  was  not  an  exoitosis; 
and  when  the  prominence  had  been  removed,  it  was  made  evident 
that  a  far  worse  state  of  things  had  to  be  encountered.  The  exposed 
surface  presented  perpendicular  c«lls,  or  cavities,  like  those  of  a 
honeycomb,  which  were  filled  with  a  bloody,  or  pulpy  and  snnious 
matter.  The  case  was  at  once  decided  to  be  a  spina  ventosa  of  the 
skull,  and  it  was  therefore  deemed  necessary  to  extract  the  whole 
mass  from  the  surface  of  the  dura-mater  beneath.  A  long  and 
tedious  extension  of  the  operation  was  then  undertaken.  The  whole 
mass  of  the  tumour  was  circumscribed  by  the  circular  edge  of  a 
small  Hays^s  saw,  and  the  mass  was  pried  out  in  successive  frag- 
ments by  an  elevator,  occasionally  aided  by  the  bone  nippers  and 
forceps.  This  part  of  the  operation  proved  exceedingly  difficult,  for 
the  tumour  extended  inwards  much  deeper  below  the  internal  table, 
than  its  outer  surface  had  risen  above  the  external  table  of  the 
skull.  Finally,  however,  a  removal  of  the  whole  morbid  structure 
was  eflected,  and  the  dura- mater  was  exposed,  thin  and  livid  in 
appearance,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  cavity  which  the  bystanders 
estimated  to  be  capable  of  holding  four  and  one-half  ounces  of  water. 
There  were  no  pulsations  visible,  although  the  circulation  was  strong 
and  full.  Some  pmall  spicula?  of  bone  adhered  to  the  dura-mater, 
which  were  extracted  by  the  aid  of  forceps.  In  extracting  the  last 
of  these,  which  appeared  to  penetrate  the  dura-mater,  a  prodigious 
gush  of  venous  blood  issued,  after  wh'ich  the  patient  fell  into  a  convul- 
sive syncope.  The  hemorrhage  was  supposed  to  proceed  from  the 
longitudinal  sinus,  and  was  therefore  arrested  by  graduated  com- 
presses and  a  bandage.  The  angles  of  the  wound  were  brought  as 
near  together  as  possible  over  the  compresses,  fur  the  purpose  of 
aflbrding  support  to  them  while  they  were  con6aed  by  the  bandages. 
Very  little  irritation  resulted  from  this  operation. 

In  nine  days,  the  compresses  were  loosened  by  suppuration,  and 
on  removing  them,  the  whole  of  the  exposed  surface  was  found  to 
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be  granulating,  and  the  orifice  in  the  great  sinus  was  closed.  But 
the  brain  had  not  risen  up  to  occupy  the  exposed  cavity ;  and  it  was 
found  impossible  to  place  the  flaps  of  the  scalp  in  contact  with  the 
dura-mater  in  the  usual  way,  so  os  to  close  the  wound.  Mild  dress- 
ings of  patent  lint  were  applied  over  the  surface,  and  confined  with 
moderate  pressure  by  means  of  a  double-headed  roller.  On  the 
twelAh  day  after  the  operation,  the  cavity  below  the  bone  was 
evidently  diminished,  and  every  day  thereafter  it  continued  to 
decrease,  until,  in  the  fourth  week,  the  surface  of  the  brain  covered 
by  the  granulating  dura-mater  had  risen  up  to  the  level  of  the  inner 
table.  The  natural  pulsatory  motions  did  not  appear,  however, 
until  the  cavity  was  nearly  filled ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  forcible 
prcsduro  could  be  made  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  without  exciting 
any  degree  of  stupor  or  inconvenience  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 
But  as  soon  as  the  pulsations  began  to  appear,  every  kind  of  pressure 
proved  irritating  to  the  brain.  At  the  same  time,  a  remarkable 
change  took  place  in  the  character  and  bearing  of  the  patient.  He 
then  became  exceedingly  timid  and  irresolute.  It  would  render  him 
pale  and  almost  pulseless  to  approach  him  with  a  pair  of  scissors  for 
the  purpose  of  trimming  away  his  hair  from  the  margins  of  the 
wound;  and  the  sight  of  a  piece  of  lunar  caustic,  or  a  pair  of  forceps, 
in  the  surgeon's  hands,  would  throw  him  into  great  trepidation. 
This  state  of  his  mental  faculties  continued  for  a  long  period  after 
his  complete  recovery  from  the  wound.  He  could  not  even  go  down 
into  a  cellar  containing  some  plaster  busts,  without  a  sense  of  faint- 
ness  and  sinking ;  and  the  operation  of  taking  a  cast  of  his  head  in 
plaster,  nearly  prostrated  all  the  functions  of  his  mind  and  body. 
His  carriage  also  became  remarkably  affected,  instead  of  main- 
taining his  natural  erect  posture  and  bearing,  he  sunk  his  head  and 
shoulders  into  an  awkward  stoop,  and  looked  timidly  and  anxiously 
forward,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  blundering  against  a  door-post. 

At  the  time  of  the  operation,  and  until  the  pulsations  of  the 
exposed  portion  of  his  brain  returned,  he  was  remarkable  for  his 
firmness  of  mind  and  resolution.  No  patient  ever  bore  a  severe  and 
protracted  operation  with  more  intrepidity.  He  sat  upright  in  a 
chair,  without  any  confinement,  until  the  blood-vessel  gave  way  at 
the  close  of  the  operation;  and  during  its  performance,  he  repeatedly 
inquired  of  the  bystanders  if  it  was  the  brain  which  was  coming  out 
under  the  efforts  of  the  surgeon.  It  has  been,  moreover,  stated  by 
those  who  have  known  him  well  for  years,  th^t  previous  to  this  injury 
he  had  always  been  distinguished  for  his  firmness,  courage,  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Ho  is  now  (two  years  after  the  operation)  living  in  perfect  health 
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at  the  Exchange  Hotel,  Pittoburg.  He  is  engaged  in  actire  biuinew, 
and  if  entirely  exempt  from  any  symptom  of  a  return  of  the  disease. 
His  former  firmness  and  intrepidity  of  mind  have  been  gradually 
returning  for  a  year  past,  and  at  present  no  departure  from  a  healthy 
oondition  of  mind  or  body  can  be  discovered.  A  thickening  or  indu- 
ration of  the  flaps  of  the  scalp,  which  resulted  from  their  long  expo- 
sure and  separation  from  the  subjacent  dura- mater,  and  which  at  one 
period  gave  origin  to  a  report  that  the  disease  had  reappeared,  has 
become  entirely  sof\ened  down,  and  attenuated  by  the  natural  pro- 
cess of  absorption. 

As  this  case  occurred  during  the  period  of  Mr.  Combe's  first 
course  of  lectures  in  Philadelphia,  it  e.'icited  great  attention  among 
all  phrenologists.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  attended  the  operation, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Combe,  stating  that  both  organs  of  Firm- 
ness were  lost  or  destroyed ;  and  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the 
apparent  contradiction  in  the  conduct  of  the  patient  to  the  principles 
of  phrenology.  Mr.  Combe  read  this  letter  publicly  to  his  class, 
and  endeavoured  to  explain  away  the  difiiculty,  by  locating  the  posi- 
tion of  the  tumour  posteriorly  to  the  organs  of  Firmness.  On  a 
further,  and  subsequent  examination  of  the  wound,  however,  he 
decided  that  a  great  portion  of  the  skull,  over  the  region  of  Firm- 
ness, had  been  removed,  together  with  that  of  several  of  the  neigh- 
bouring organs,  as  I  havo  enumerated  them. 

In  no  respect,  however,  docs  this  case  militate  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  phrenology.  The  organs,  instead  of  being  destroyed,  were 
merely  displaced  or  depressed  by  the  growth  of  the  tumour,  in  the 
same  way  that  deformities  are  produced  in  some  of  the  savage 
tribes  by  gradual  pressure  of  the  skull.  Perhaps  a  better  analogy 
may  be  drawn  between  the  state  of  these  organs  and  the  parts  of 
the  brain  pressed  upon  by  internal  effusions  of  blood,  and  depressed 
fractures,  which  do  not  produce  the  symptoms  of  compression.  A 
compensation  is  then  made  for  the  space  occupied  by  the  effused 
blood  or  depressed  bone,  by  a  corresponding  amount  excluded  from 
the  cavity  of  the  vessels,  and  retained  in  the  general  circulation. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  case  will,  I  think,  elicit  observations 
in  support  of  phrenology.  The  tone  and  excitement  of  the  depressed 
region  of  the  brain  must  probably  have  been  increased  by  the  inva- 
sion of  the  tumour,  on  the  same  principle  that  the  muscles  of  labour- 
ing men  are  eometimes  supported  by  leathern  straps  and  bandages. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  extirpation  of  the  tumour  must  have  had  the 
same  efiect  in  removing  the  tension  and  mechanical  support  of  the 
organs,  as  tapping  for  abdominal  dropsy  exerts  upon  the  viscera  of 
that  great  cavity.      As  soon  as  the  depressed  convolutions  began  to 
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be  unfolded  or  distended  by  the  pulsation  of  the  blood-ressels,  they 
experienced  a  want  of  that  pressure  which  had  before  stimulated 
them  into  an  increase  of  activity.  Their  tone  then  became  enfeebled, 
and  continued  so  until  the  scalp  had  contracted  adhesions  to  the  outer 
surface  of  the  dura-mater,  and  the  cicatrix  became  consolidated,  so  at 
to  afford  a  firm  and  counteracting  support  to  the  pressure  of  the  cir- 
culation below. 

While  Mr.  Richardson  was  recovering  from  the  operation,  he  was 
visited  by  several  phrenologists,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
precise  location  of  the  wound.  Although  they  differed  in  their 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  degree  in  which  the  organ  of  Firmnsss 
was  involved,  they  all  agreed  that  Self-esteem  was  afieeted,  and 
some  thought  the  injury  extended  niso  to  the  organ  of  Concentra- 
tiveness.  Inquiries  were  therefore  directed  by  them  to  the  mani* 
festotions  of  these  faculties ;  and  the  patient  did  suggest  some  points 
of  character  in  relation  to  which  he  conceived  ho  had  undergone  an 
alteration.  He  asserted  that  he  had  for  a  long  time  previous  to  the 
operation  lost  his  self  respect  in  the  presence  of  company,  and  his 
power  of  confining  his  mind  to  any  particular  train  of  thought.  But 
these  peculiarities  were  not  obvious  to  me,  or  to  any  of  his  familiar 
friends ;  and  I  have  not  thought  it  right  to  put  them  down  in  my 
estimate  of  his  condition,  as  affected  by  the  operation.  Such  affec- 
tions may  have  been  the  result  of  that  confusion  in  the  mind  which 
generally  accompanies  excessive  determination  of  blood  to  the  head. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  they  were  produced  by  a  paralysis  of 
those  organs  which  were  most  severely  depressed  by  the  deepest 
portion  of  tho  tumour;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  convolutions 
which  lay  under  the  edges  of  the  tumour,  and  were  only  slightly 
pressed  upon  by  it,  were  stimulated  into  increased  activity  of  their 
functions.  I  will  leave  the  decision  of  this  point,  however,  to  more 
experienced  phrenologists,  trusting  that  the  facts  which  I  have  here 
given,  will  bo  judged  of  according  to  their  merits. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

STATISTICS  OF  FHRENOLOGT  IN  THE  UMTED  STATES. 

An  article  with  this  title  has  just  appeared  in  the  "  American 
Medical  Almanac  for  1841."  This  work  is  published  annually  in 
Boston,  and  is  compiled  by  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  editor  of  the  BostoD 
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aad  Sorgical  Joaroai.  It  is  designed,  as  iU  name  imports, 
i&IIj  for  members  of  the  medical  profession,  and  contains 
s  XTsa:  Tirveir  lad  amount  of  matter  on  subjects  connected  with  this 
pr^iARh'ic.  1 1  is  particularly  Taluable,  as  a  work  of  reference,  for 
iCi  r^isens*^  scaustics  of  medical  institutions  and  societies,  as  well 
w  f:.-  LIS  ririaus  »xices  and  essays  on  medicine.  Among  other 
oa::<-^k  Lure  is  an  interesting  article  on  the  Statistics  of  Insanity 
iuCirui^dfti  for  I'ne  Insane  in  the  United  States,  by  Dr.  S.  B. 
A>:«ari.  su3erji:e3deat  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Lunatic  Hos- 


^e  irf  ^'xi  :c  nod  *J»  subject  of  phrenology  introduced  into  the 
N^'jrx  A lr*.f  jic-  If  tb«  principles  of  this  science  are  designed,  by 
iKvr  2<^aerx»  a%i  impcrtaat  applications,  to  interest  and  benefit  any 
ciadtt  >.-;:'  >eraccs.  i:  *.5  cer;i:sly  physicians.  And  as  this  annual  cir- 
cu:.&:^»  «.i:«f»LTtf'y  a3>:c^  :be  mombers  of  this  profession,  the  article 
oo  ::<  $ci:dtA»  cf  P^reac-lo^y  is  well  calculated  to  give  them  some 
;c«fj.  .-i'  12^  ?re^«c:  state  of  the  science  in  this  country.  Though 
a&i3>  .-:*  :::c  :icu  here  stated  may  not  be  altogether  new  to  our 
rvfti^'rs^  >«t  we  are  locuced  to  present  the  following,  extracts,  under 
sieir  i««tfri..  ^eais«  is  tbey  appear  in  the  Medical  Almanac: — 

tl  jiL-ry  jr  '^u  5«.-i«r?«*Y. — The  two  principal  agencies  by  means  of 
•  3C.1  .vTeccIojv  ».i*  insrs-xiuced  into  the  United  States  wero,  first, 
;i^f  ,'  -'.x^i  •.•!:  o:"  rVrei^n  poriixiicals  and  works;  and,  secondly,  the 
:v."»::s  f  ^J  'aS^'c;-*  of  **.'me  of  our  own  countrymen  who  had  made 
UHi">  .*.  Kj-.*:v.  It  I*  |>rol>ablt\  however,  that  oven  the  influence  of 
lifcCs^  i!!^v»H*  r;i:soJ  up  moro  enemies  than  friends  to  tho  science. 
l*tv  ivjintKT  of  iiilolligent  believers  and  advocates  of  it,  prior  to 
t^^v\  ».(s  ^^viito  $(nall»  and  those  were  mostly  confined  to  members 
W  .V  meJical  profession.  Helween  the  years  of  1820  and  '26, 
is>;xMo.oiK\-«l  svHMOties  wero  formed  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
IvaI;  :iiot^»  and  Wrtshintjton;  this  was  effected  chiefly  through  the 
ih*5ms:iuni:a1i!v  of  l>r.  Uhiirles  Caldwell. 

Ttio  (MO  other  most  important  agencies  in  advancing  phrenology, 
h!«\o  Nvh  tho  »rilin;;s,  lectures,  and  personal  influence  of  Dr.  Spurz- 
houn  <ind  tioor^e  (VuiIm),  Esq.  Dr.  Spurzheim  landed  at  New  York 
III  \Ui;u«t.  !>«{«,  and  died  at  Boston  in  November,  three  months 
AiWr  lii«  ai  rival.  And  though  ho  had  scarcely  entered  upon  his 
|,i)M>uit.  vet  lio  lived  long  enough  amongst  us  to  give  a  strong 
Mn|Mil-«o  III  tho  Neienee.  While  hero,  he  made  arrangements  for 
piiMiilunj;  several  of  his  works  on  phrenology,  and  delivered  two 
««oiiikt>.-a  III'  Iri'tuieM;  «iMo  in  n<iston,  and  tho  other  at  Harvard  Univer- 
Hii\,  I'lUiihiiil^e.  IliN  early  and  unexpected  dcith  was  greatly 
laumnted.     Ills  remuins  now  lio  deposited  in  Mount  Auburn  Ceme- 
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tery,  beneath  a  plain  marble  monument,  on  which  ia  engra?ed,  in 
large  capital  letters,  the  name  of  SPURZHEIM.  This  was  deemed 
u  sufficient  epitaph.  Dr.  Spurzheim's  visit  to  our  country  will  ever 
constitute  an  important  and  interesting  era  in  the  history  of  the 
science.  Mr.  Combe  arrived  in  September,  1838,  and  returned  to 
Edinburgh  in  June,  1840.  While  here,  he  delivered  full  courses  of 
lectures  in  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Albany,  New  York,  and  Philadel- 
phia. In  the  three  cities  last  mentioned,  he  repeated  them,  besides 
giving  one  or  two  lectures  in  several  other  places.  The  average 
number  that  regularly  attended,  may  be  safely  estimated  at  three 
hundred  persons  in  each  place.  Dr.  Andrew  Boardman,  of  New 
York,  has  prepared  a  complete  and  accurate  report  of  those  dis- 
cuurses,  which  are  now  having  an  extensive  circulation.  The 
mission  of  Mr.  Combe  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  very  Ftrong  influence  in 
advancing  phrenology  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Some  idea  of  the 
present  state  and  prospects  of  the  science  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  statistics. 

Books  on  Phrenology. — Among  these  stand  first  the  works  of  Dra. 
Gall  and  Spurzheim,  which  still  continue  to  have  a  constant  sale, 
and,  wherever  circulated,  find  attentive  readers.  These  works  are 
better  calculated  for  careful  stuiiy  and  useful  instruction,  than  for 
mere  reading  and  general  popularity.  The  productions  of  Mr. 
George  Combe  and  Dr.  A.  Combo  are  decidedly  popular,  as  well  at 
instructive,  and  have  a  very  great  circulation.  The  *'  Constitution 
of  Man"  has  already  passed  through  many  editions,  having  been 
published  in  several  diflerent  forms.  It  is  thought  that  more  than 
twenty  th<jusand  copies  have  been  sold  in  the  United  States.  Dr. 
A.  Combe's  work  on  the  **  Principles  of  Pliysiology,  as  applied  to 
Health  and  Education,"  (a  part  of  which  is  strictly  phrenological,) 
has  had  an  extensive  sale.  The  Messrs.  Harpers,  of  New  Yorkt 
have  sold  more  than  thirty  thousand  copies  of  it.  American  produc- 
tions on  phrenology  are  also  beginning  to  multiply,  and  to  meet  with 
a  ready  sale.  Several  works  of  this  character  have  recently  been 
published :  among  which,  are  Warne*s  Phrenology  in  the  Family ; 
Dean's  Philosophy  of  Human  Life;  Grimes^s  Phrenology;  Haskin's 
History  of  Phrenology,  &c.  Fowler^s  Practical  Phrenology  has 
reached  the  fifth  edition ;  nearly  ten  thousand  copies  have  alreafly 
been  8old.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  work  now  extant  on  the 
elementary  principles  and  practical  part  of  the  science. 

Phrenological  Almanac, — Mr.  L.  N.  Fowler,  of  New  York,  pub- 
lished for  1840  an  almanac,  which,  besides  a  calendar,  embraced  32 
octavo  pages  on  phrenology.  More  than  ten  thousand  copies  were 
sold,  and  it  is  expected  that  more  than  double  that  number  for  1641 
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will  be  diiiposed  of  during  the  preient  year.  This  annual,  though 
■mall  in  itself,  and  seemingly  unworthy  of  notice,  is  nevertheless 
calculated  to  make  very  strong  impressions  on  the  common  mind. 

Annah  of  Phrenology, — ^This  was  a  quarterly  publication,  and 
conducted  by  a  committee  of  the  Boston  Phrenological  Society.  It 
was  commenced  in  1634— circulated  about  three  hundred  copies 
annually,  and  continued  only  two  years. 

Dr.  Charles  Caldwell. — This  gentleman  has  ever  been  a  most 
able  and  efficient  advocate  of  phrenology.  His  writings  in  its  behalf 
have  been  very  numerous ;  if  they  were  all  collected  and  published 
together,  they  would  constitute  three  or  four  large  octavo  volumes. 
His  labours  and  meiits  will  be  more  appreciated,  as  well  as  held  in 
greater  respect,  by  posterity  than  by  the  present  generation. 

Crania  Americana^  by  Dr.  Samuel  George  Morton,  of  Philadelphia. 
— ^This  magnificent  work  (recently  published)  is  designed  to  present 
a  comparative  view  of  the  skulls  of  various  aboriginal  nations  of 
North  and  South  America.  It  is  printed  on  large  fine  letter  paper, 
in  folio  form,  and  accompanied  by  seventy-eight  plates,  beautifully 
lithographed — each  plate  presenting  the  drawing  of  a  skull  of  the 
natural  size.  An  able  and  learned  essay  on  the  varieties  of  the 
human  species,  constitutes  the  introductory  portion.  It  also  con- 
tains, in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  an  excellent  essay  by  Mr.  George 
Combe,  on  the  relation  between  the  Natural  Talents  and  Disposi- 
tions of  Nations,  and  the  Developement  of  their  Brains.  By  means 
of  this  dissertation,  together  with  the  descriptions  and  measurements 
given  in  the  body  of  the  volume,  its  bearing  on  phrenology  can 
readily  be  shown.  The  anatomical  and  phrenological  measurements 
are  very  numerous  and  valuable.  The  number  of  distinct  measure- 
ments in  the  phrenological  tables,  exceeds  seven  thousand  five 
hundred.  This  work  is  one  of  the  most  important  on  the  natural 
history  of  man  that  has  ever  been  published,  and  will  long  remain 
an  honour  to  the  science  of  our  country,  as  well  as  a  monument  of 
the  labours  and  genius  of  its  author. 

Phrenological  Societies. — There  have  been  formed  at  different 
times  in  the  United  States,  between  forty  and  fifty  phrenological 
associations.  Some  of  them  have  been  conducted  with  much  zeal 
and  ability,  and  greatly  promoted  the  interests  of  the  science;  while 
others  have  been  merely  nominal  in  their  character,  and  proved 
quite  inefficient  in  their  labours.  Past  experience  renders  it  doubt- 
ful whether  societies  can  permanently  flourish  which  arc  organised 
exclusively  for  the  cultivation  and  advancement  of  phrenology. 

Craniological  Specimens. — The  largest  collection  of  crania  in  the 
United  States,  is  possessed  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton,  of  Philadelphia. 
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A  part  of  his  cabioet  is  deposited  in  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences.  His  whole  number  of  specimens  amounts  to  one  thousand ; 
there  being  over  five  hundred  crania  of  animals,  and  nearly  the  same 
number  of  human  skulls.  This,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  collection  of  crania  that  can  be  found  on 
the  globe. 

Cabinet  of  the  Boston  Phrenological  Society. — This  museum 
numbers  about  five  hundred,  and  is  made  up  mostly  of  the  specimens 
which  Dr.  Spurzheim  \e(i  in  Boston.  There  are  many  rare  and 
valuable  phrenological  specimens  in  this  cabinet,  though  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  no  better  use  or  appropriation  has  been  made  of  them 
for  some  years  past.  Mr.  O.  S.  Fowler,  of  Philadelphia,  and  his 
brother,  L.  N.  Fowler,  of  New  York,  have  each  large  and  valuable 
cabinets  of  skulls,  casts,  busts,  dec.  The  whole  number  of  their 
specimens  will  not  fall  much  short  of  eight  hundred.  They  have 
made  some  important  improvements  in  the  art  of  taking  casts  and 
busts.  They  are  now  able  to  take  with  ease  and  safety,  fac-similes 
of  the  living  head,  as  correct  almost  as  life.  These  gentlemen  have 
already  taken  the  busts  of  more  than  two  hundred  of  our  leading  and 
distinguished  men.  The  specimens  used  by  Mr.  Combe,  in  his  lec- 
tures on  phrenology  in  this  country,  are  deposited  in  the  hall  of  the 
medical  department  of  Yale  College,  and  constitute  a  large  collection. 
The  Albany  and  Buffalo  Phrenological  Societies  have  each  a  very 
respectable  cabinet  of  skulls,  casts,  busts^  d&c.  There  are  also 
numerous  other  phrenological  collections  of  less  note,  connected  with 
institutions  and  societies,  or  owned  by  private  individuals. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  believers  in  phrenology 
in  this  country.  They  may  be  found  in  every  state  of  the  union. 
For  a  few  years  past,  the  science  has  been  rapidly  advancing,  as 
well  as  gaining  in  character  and  popularity.  Many  of  the  leading 
periodicals  of  the  day,  particularly  the  medical  journals,  take  a 
decided  stand  in  its  favour;  while  others  generally  allude  to  it,  when- 
ever occasion  requires,  with  candour  and  respect.  The  science  is 
now  embraced  by  large  numbers  in  the  medical  profession,  especially 
among  the  younger  portion.  It  is  also  favourably  received  by  many 
members  of  the  legal  and  clerical  professions,  and  is  beginning  to  be 
introduced  and  respectfully  treated  in  our  literary,  scientific,  and 
medical  institutions.  The  day  of  its  final  triumph  and  general  adop- 
tion cannot  be  far  distant. 
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Medico- Chirurfrical  Review  and  Phrenology, — This  is  one  of  the 
uIJt*}kt  aiitl  al)lc>t  mcdicnl  pcriodicaU  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  published 
al  London,  and  ronducted  by  13r.  James  Johnson,  whose  name  is  well 
kuuwn  its  hi^li  auihoiily  in  the  medical  profession.  The  Medico-Chi- 
rur);ii*nl  Review  has  always  taken  a  decided  stand  in  favour  of  phreno- 
logy. The  October  number  for  1840,  contains  a  very  able  and  elaborate 
n>v!ew  of  Dr.  Morton'jt  Crania  Americana,  which  is  treated  upon  strictly 
|thirntilo<4i(Ml  nrinoiplrs,  and  is  a  masterly  performance.  This  review 
extends  over  ihiiiy  pai^es,  in  tine  type,  and  compliments  the  industry, 
ii>»eareh,  and  aot|uiremenis  of  Dr.  Morton  in  the  highest  terms.  There 
art*  «4evt'ial  iinporiaut  points  discussed,  that  we  should  be  glad  to  notice, 
and  may  relVi  to  horeal'iei ;  but«  for  the  present,  must  satisfy  ourselves 
with  one  or  two  brief  quotations,  which  will  convey  to  the  reader  some 
iUt^M  of  the  ground  oreupied  by  the  writer  in  relation  to  phrenology.  In 
tpeakui];  of  the  ^tnlOture  o(  the  brain,  and  its  relations  to  the  skull,  the 
rt*viewer  iemaik>  as  follows: — '*  Al'lei  the  same  manner,  we  retrace  the 
wrntxti  characters  through  the  shane,  size,  and  other  conditions  of  the 
liniin,  a«  indicated  by  the  peripherul  forms  of  the  head  and  skull.  We 
limy  fuiily  eiintemplate  the  biain  as  an  aggregate  of  organic  instruments, 
ami  ib«*  mind  a^  ;u)  a;:i:re^ate  of  powers  or  faculties;  and  assured  are 
\v«««  that  (be  cerebi.il  instiuments  and  mental  faculties  are  co-existent 
and  Heveiully  eo  operative — each  individual  of  the  latter  naturally  using 
its  own  peculiar  one  \>\'  the  tonner,  in  the  exercise  of  its  appropriate 
funetiouN,  Heiii*e.  on  these  principles  yve  may  seek  to  trace  the  mental 
characters  of  disposiijon  and  capacity  bv  inspection  of  the  head,  and  the 
accuracy  of  t\\o  results  is  susceptible  of  trial  by  their  correspondence 
with  the  mind's  manifestation — in  thought  and  teeling,  discernible  by 
reflection  on  consciousness;  in  speech  and  composition,  in  act  and  con- 
duct, discernible  by  observation.  We  are  desirous,  in  fine,  of  seeing  the 
head  and  its  consiitueni  organs  adopted,  in  their  forms,  relations,  and 
conditions,  as  the  source  of  elementary  principles  in  the  anthropological 
and  psychological  systems."  Again:  The  reviewer,  in  referring  to  Dr. 
Morton's  Introductory  Essay,  says— "  We  feel  reluctantly  obliged  to 
limit  our  observations  to  a  few  cursory  notes,  selected  from  his** pages 
with  a  view  to  elucidate  that  natural  correspondence  which  subsists 
between  the  shape  of  the  head  and  the  character  of  mind  in  actual  life, 
which  we  regard  physiologically  as  constituting  the  most  important 
fundamental  principle  in  mental  science-^iot  useless  in  education, 
ffovemment,^  and  legislation,  or  moral,  religious,  and  medical  philo- 
sophy.^^ We  have  here  eight  pajjes  illustrative,  and,  in  proof  of  the 
above  principle,  chiefly  made  up  of  notes  from  the  Crania  Americana, 
which  is  carrying  out  more  fully  and  completely  a  proposition  which  we 
suggested,  and  actually  commenced,  in  a  review  of  the  same  work  in 
this  Journal  last  year. 

De  Ville's  Phrenological  Cabinet.-— Mr.  De  Ville,  of  London,  who 
was  for  a  time  associated  with  Dr.  Spurzhcim,  has  a  very  extensive  col-  - 
lection  of  casts   and    busts,  amounting  to  about  tweniy-four  hundred 
specimens.     At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Phrenological  Associa- 
tion, he  gave  the  following  description  of  his  cabinet.     He  began  by 
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Stating  the  causes  which  led  to  the  formatioa  of  such  a  large  collection. 
Wbeo  his  atlention  was  first  drawn  to  phreoology,  many  of  the  organs 
were  marked  as  conjectural  only,  and  it  was  desirable  to  collect  facts  to 
prove  or  disprove  the  existence  of  them.  About  five  hundred  casts  were 
collected  for  this  special  purpose.  It  was  also  desirable  to  obtain  speci- 
mens of  every  organ,  very  large  and  very  amall,  from  persons  living, 
and  well  known.  About  seventy  are  of  this  description.  Another  point 
was  to  obtain  casts  of  youths,  where  difficulties  occurred  in  educating 
them  for  particular  occupations,  and  also  where  knowledge  was  easily 
acquired  with  little  or  no  instruction.  At  least  seventy  were  taken  for 
this  purpose,  many  of  whom  were  interesting  cases.  About  one  hundred 
and  fifty  casts  also  were  taken  of  pious  persons,  devoted  to  religion, 
several  of  whom  had  abandoned  other  occupations  for  theological  pur- 
suits. There  are  also  forty  casts  of  artists,'  painters,  sculptors,  &c. 
many  of  them  of  celebrity.  Of  navigators  and  travellers,  there  are 
about  thirty  casts.  Of  poets,  authors,  and  literary  characters,  about 
eighty.  Of  musicians,  composers,  and  amateurs  of  music,  upwards  of 
seventy.  Of  pugilists,  there  are  twenty-five.  There  are  also  in  the 
collection  about  one  hundred  and  forty  casts,  showing  change  of  form 
of  the  head  to  have  taken  place,  corresponding  to  the  altered  studies  and 
habits  of  the  persons  at  various  ages — many  of  the  changes  occurring 
after  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age.  Besides  all  these,  there  are  upwards 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  casts  of  distinguished  persons,  noblemen, 
legislators,  judges,  banisters,  lawyers,  astronomer:^,  engineers,  actors, 
&c.  dec. 

The  second  part  of  the  collection  consists  of  criminals,  cases  of  dis- 
eased brain,  and  national  crania.  The  criminals  are  not  confined  to  tho 
united  kingdom,  about  one  third  beins^  from  foreign  countries;  some  of 
them  state  criminals,  and  others  of  extraordinary  character.  The  dis- 
eased cases  are  those  of  idiots,  imbeciles,  insane  persons,  and  of  mal- 
formations. This  part  comprises  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  national 
crania  consist  of  about  five  hundred;  one  hundred  and  fifty  being  real 
skulls,  and  the  rest  moulds  and  casts,  of  well  authenticated  persons. 
Said  Mr.  De  Ville,  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  late  Baron  Cuvier  for 
permission  to  take  casts  from  all  the  well  authenticated  skulls  in  his 
splendid  museum.  I  have  also  made  a  large  collection  of  busts  of 
ancient  philosophers  and  great  men,  taken  from  the  marbles  originally 
in  the  Louvre^  Florentine,  and  Prussian  galleries,  and  private  collec- 
tions; and  it  is  surprising  how  their  phrenological  developements  bear 
out  the  biographical  accounts  of  them.  In  addition  to  all  this,  there  is  a 
large  collection  of  the  skulls  of  animals  and  birds.  Mr.  De  Ville  con- 
cluded his  very  interesting  account  by  stating  that  the  collection  had 
always  been  accessible  to  phrenologist^),  and  all  literary  and  scientific 
men,  as  well  as  to  nil  persons  of  eminence;  and  that  he  had  the  conso- 
lation of  knowing,  that  the  most  distinguished  individuals,  both  native 
and  foreign,  consider  the  collection  as  an  extraordinary  mass  of  evidence 
in  support  of  the  truth  of  a  science  which  has  already  cflccted  so  much 
to  mankind. 


Dr.  Morton^ s  Collection  of  Skulls, — We  have  before  us  a  catalogue 
of  the  skulls  of  man  and  the  inferior  animals  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  S. 
G.  Morton,  of  this  city.  This  is  the  most  extensive  collection  of  crania 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  not  surpassed,  in  number  and  variety  of 
specimens,  by  more  than  one  in  Europe,  viz.  that  of  the  late  Professor 
Blumenbach,  of  Gottengen;  and  even  this  exception  is  doubtful.   There 
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are  in  Dr.  Morton's  cabioet  more  than  Jive  hundred  human  skulls,  col- 
lected from  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  has  a  very  great  variety  of 
Indiao  skulls,  and  a  large  number  of  Mexicans  and  ancient  Peruvians. 
There  are  about  one  hundred,  skulls  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  obtained 
from  the  catacombs  of  Thebes  and  Memphis,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
more  than  four  thousand  years  old;  some  of  these  possess  great  interest, 
in  a  phrenological  point  of  view.  There  are  also  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  skulls  of  native-born  Africans,  or  negroes;  these,  in  their  cranial 
developements,  present  quite  a  contrast  with  the  precedino"  class,  and 
evidently  show  that  their  possessors  must  have  belonged  to  an  entirely 
different  race,  or  at  least  had  characters  essentially  different.  At  some 
future  time,  we  may  give  a  description  of  the  more  rare  and  valuable 
human  crania  in  Dr.  Morton's  collection. 

The  number  of  animal  skulls,  including  quadrupeds,  birds,  6shes,  and 
reptiles,  is  equallv  extensive,  exceeding  five  hundred  specimens.  The 
receptacle  of  such  a  collection  may  very  appropriately  be  named  *'  Gol- 
gothay^  a  "place  of  skulls."  "  Tne  principal  object,"  says  Dr.  Morion, 
"in  making  the  following  collection,  has  been  to  compare  the  characters 
of  the  skull  in  the  different  races  of  men,  and  then  again  with  the  skulls 
of  the  lower  animals,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the  internal  capa- 
citv  of  the  cranium,  as  indicative  of  the  size  of  the  brain."  That  mag- 
nificent work,  the  "Ciania  Americana,"  is  already,  in  part,  the  fruit  of 
Dr.  Morton's  researches  in  this  department  of  science,  and  we  are  happy 
to  learn  that  he  is  still  prosecuting  his  inquiries  with  the  view  of  fartner 
contributions  to  the  public. 


Pathological  Fact. — The  May  number  of  tht  American  Journal  of 
Medical  ^Sciences,  for  ISIO,  contains  an  inter^ting  pathological  fact 
confirmatory  of  phrenology.  "A  young  man  accidentally  fired  his  rifle 
when  its  muzzle  was  pointing  towards  his  face;  the  bullet  first  entered 
the  left  nostril,  and  laid  it  open  so  far  as  the  nasal  bone;  it  then  pene- 
trated the  skull  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  left  superciliary  ridge^  and 
emerged  from  the  cranial  cavity,  through  the  frontal  bone,  at  a  point 
about  two  inches  above  the  place  of  entrance."  *•  Particles  of  brain 
were  found  lying  upon  the  floor."  After  proper  medical  treatment,  he 
completely  recovered,  and  appeared,  at  the  time  this  account  was  written, 
to  be  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  says  Dr.  H.  Janson,  the 
attending  physician,  "  except,  perhaps,  a  slight  imperfection  of  those 
organs,  phrenohgically,  ranged  in  the  course  of  the  ball." 


Progress  of  Phrenology. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  series  of  letters 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  M.  B.  Sampson,  on  "  Criminal  Jurisprudence,  in 
relation  to  Mental  Organisation  and  Social  Responsibility,"  are  now  in 
course  of  publication  in  the  London  Spectator.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  English  periodicals,  and  the 
insertion  of  these  letters  in  its  columns  cannot  fail  very  materially  to 
accelerate  the  progress  of  our  science. 


English  Phrenological  Journal. — This  journal,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished at  London  for  the  la<:t  three  years,  is  transferred  the  present  month 
back  to  Edinburgh. 
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ARTICLE   I. 

OB8BRVATIOK8     UPOIT    THB    CHARACTER    AHD    PHILOSOFHT    OF    LORD 

BACON. 

The  first  thing  that  arrests  the  eye  of  the  phrenologist  in  the  like- 
ness of  Bacon,  is  the  extraordinary  size  of  the  head ;  and  next,  the 
great  mass  of  brain  which  lies  in  the  region  of  the  intellectiMd 
faculties.  Both  the  perceptive  and  reasoning  organs  are  wonder- 
fully developed.  In  tho  portraits  of  philosophers  and  other  distin- 
guished men,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  either  large  Comparison  and 
Causality,  or  uncommon  perception,  but  it  is  exceedingly  rare  that 
we  see,  as  in  this  instance,  both  compartments  of  the  forehead  full| 
wide,  and  deep.  This  is  that  happy  combination  with  which  we  as' 
seldom  meet,  as  with  tho  master  minds  who  are  indebted  to  it  for 
their  greatness.  It  is  the  organisation  that  marks  the  univeratl 
genius,  and  may  be  observed  to  some  extent  in  the  likenesses  of 
Shakspcare  and  the  admirable  Cricnton.  It  is  the  very  head  the 
phrenologist  would  conceive,  d  priori^  as  best  fitted  to  contain  the 
capacious  mind  of  Bacon,  the  ripe  scholar,  the  profound  lawyer,  and 
father  of  the  inductive  philosophy.  His  most  active  organs  were, 
probably,  Individuality,  Language,  Comparison,  and  Causality.  A 
greater  or  more  harmonious  developement  of  all  these  faculties  has 
never,  perhaps,  been  seen.  In  the  head  of  the  distinguished  Germaii 
philosopher,  Kant,  we  find  extraordinary  reflective  intellect,  but  only 
moderate  perception,  and  he  was  the  greatest  abstract  thinker  of 
his  age.  In  that  of  Newton,  wonderful  perceptive  faculties  and  good 
Causality  and  Comparison.  In  Bacon,  all  these  organs  unite  and 
blend  in  harmonious  proportions.  Both  observation  and  thought 
would  here  bo  vivid,  clear,  rapid,  and  comprehensive. 

To  a  mind  thus  prodigally  endowed,  simple  facts  would  not  appear 
alone,  or  in  an  insulated   light,  but  all  their  relations  and  reoiota 
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conaections  be  seized  almost  at  a  glance.  Perception  and  reflection 
would  act  harmoniouslyy  the  premises  immediately  suggest  the  con- 
clusion, and  the  most  intricate  processes  of  thought  be  evolved  with 
a  clear  celerity  approaching  intuition.  Iq  its  profound  speculations^ 
■0  gifted  an  intelligence  would  neither  incline  too  much  to  the  prac- 
tical or  theoretical — neither  despise  the  real  importance  of  facts  in 
philosophy,  nor  overrate  their  value — neither  sink  altogether  into 
mero  details,  nor  soar  into  transcendentalism.  From  the  great  size 
of  the  head  as  a  whole,  from  the  general  developement,  the  favour- 
able temperament,  and  the  habitual  mental  exercise,  the  phrenologist 
is  constrained,  by  the  principles  of  his  science,  to  infer  that  Bacon 
must  have  been  one  of  those  rare  examples  of  almost  universal 
genius  of  which  the  annols  of  history  do  not,  perhaps,  present  a 
dozen  instances.  In  this  wonderful  man,  all  the  conditions  of 
phrenology  meet,  all  its  requirements  are  fulfilled,  and  of  course 
there  is  no  chance  for  the  slightest  equivocation.  He  was  therefore 
great  and  profound  on  all  subjects  to  which  he  directed  his  gigantic 
energies,  or  the  new  scheme  of  mental  science  is  little  bettef  than 
its  predecessors,  and  must  be  abandoned  as  a  dream,  an  ingenious 
theory,  shadowy,  and  unsubstantial  as  the  metaphysics  of  the  schools. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  show,  by  something  better  than  declamation,  or 
mere  assertion,  that  phrenology  sustains  itself  nobly  in  this  severe 
test,  and  passes  the  ordeal  in  triumph. 

We  present  Bacon  to  our  readers  in  the  threefold  character  of 
philosopher,  lawyer,  and  orator ;  and  in  each  shall  show  that  he  was 
eminent,  and  in  two  of  them  pre-eminent,  in  an  age  singularly  distin- 
guished for  intellectual  excellence.  His  claims  to  be  esteemed  the 
most  profound  philosopher  of  his  day  are  now  so  seldom  questioned, 
and  the  vast  benefits  which  science  has  derived  from  adhering  to  the 
inductive  system  aro  so  generally  admitted,  that  any  attempt  to 
enlarge  upon  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  Novum  Organum  Scientiarum, 
may  perhaps  appear  to  some  entirely  useless  and  supererogatory. 
But  as  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  that  great  work  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  cultivators  of  science,  and  as  it  is  compara- 
tively little  known  to  the  general  reader,  we  have  thought  that  a 
few  remarks  upon  this  subject  would  not  be  out  of  place.  In  an 
able  and  learned  lecture,  delivered  before  the  Manchester  Phrenolo- 
gical Society,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  October  6th,  1835,  by 
Daniel  Noble,  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
the  superiority  of  the  Baconian  over  all  preceding  systems  is  so 
clearly  shown,  as  well  as  its  harmony  with  the  phrenological  method 
of  investigation,  that  we  prefer  availing  ourselves  of  some  extracts 
from  that  production,  instead  of  presenting  to  our  readers  an  outline 
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of  the  Nofum  Organum,  which  we  had  ourselves  prepared  for  Ihii 
article.  AAer  a  few  appropriate  remarks  upon  the  advancement  of 
true  science  in  the  last  two  hundred  years,  he  thus  proceeds : — 

Before  the  true  nature  of  the  Baconian  method  can  be  properly 
appreciated,  it  becomes  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to  the 
philosophy  which  formerly  prevailed.  In  remote  ages,  and  down  to 
a  very  recent  period,  philosophers,  in  exercising  their  intellectual 
powers  in  the  investigation  of  scientific  truths,  devoted  themselves 
almost  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  their  reasoning  or  refUcHve 
faculties,  and  this,  in  most  cases,  to  the  complete  neglect  of  the 
powers  of  obsorvation ;  and  hence,  when  they  applied  themselves  to 
the  solution  of  any  problem  in  physics  or  in  metaphysics,  they  would 
run  lightly  ever  in  their  minds  the  few  facts  which  accident,  rather 
than  design,  had  made  them  acquainted  with  ;  then,  by  the  conception 
of  some  false  analogy,  they  would  invent  a  theohfy  and  ultimately 
fashion  their  few  facts  to  a  fancied  accordance  with  this  theory, 
rather  than  modify  the  latter  so  as  to  agree  with  the  facts.  In  this 
most  imperfect  and  fallacious  method  was  the  human  intellect  exer- 
cised for  centuries;  general  axioms  being  directly  raised  from  a  few 
ill-digested  particulars;  and  these  being  rested  upon  as  unshaken 
truths,  intermediate  axioms  were  attempted  to  be  discovered  from 
them,  while  facts  in  opposition,  when  absolutely  forced  upon  the 
attention,  were  distorted  and  misinterpreted,  so  as  to  accord  with 
preconceived  notions,  or  they  were  rejected  altogether: — it  was 
declared  that  the  illusive  subtle  character  of  the  senses  rencfered 
them  unsafe  and  incomplete  helps  to  the  human  intellect ;  that  the 
only  sure  guide  to  man  was  that  exalted  faculty  which  so  nobly  dis- 
tinguished him  from  the  rest  of  the  visible  creation,  the  reasoning 
faculty ;  that  the  senses  were  only  to  be  regarded  as  the  servants  of 
tho  intellect;  and  that,  as  a  theory  was  more  particularly  the  off-, 
spring  of  reason^  and  the  perception  of  a  fact  only  that  of  sense,  the 
daughters  of  sense  must,  with  all  submission,  yield  in  humble  pros- 
tration to  the  majesty  of  the  daughter  of  reason:  It  was  even  held 
that  an  observation  of  nature  should  be  doubted,  rather  than  a 
theory  of  the  human  reason.  Thus  when  there  arose  a  philosopher 
of  great  intellectual  strength,  who,  having  taken  a  superficial  survey 
of  almost  the  whole  range  of  science,  invented  numberless  theories 
fallacious  as  plausible,  and  fashioned  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  facts  into  a  fancied  accordance  with  these  theories,  the  whole 
world  was  in  admiration,  and  stood  captivated  by  the  charm ;  and 
thus,  for  at  least  two  thousand  years,  the  real  advancement  of 
science  was  entirely  suspended,  and  philosopher  and  the  multitude 
bowed  alike  with  submission  to  the  all  but  infallible  aathority  of  the 
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mighty  Aristotle  1  When  men  like  Galileo  or  Copernicus  advanced 
their  new  doctrines,  they  were  tested  by  an  appeal  not  to  nature,  but' 
to  the  works  of  the  Grecian  philosopher !  In  such  a  state  of  things 
the  natural  powers  of  mankind  could  not  have  their  legitimate  direo- 
tion;  and  we  find  that  the  philosophy  of  the  middle  and  more  remote 
'  ages  was  almost  altogether  of  the  professorial  and  disputatious  kind, 
a  method  utterly  unfit  for  the  investigation  of  truth. 

The  method  of  investigating  nature  by  the  previous  formation  of 
a  general  theory,  Lord  Bacon  calls  the  anHcipaiion  of  nature,  and 
this  he  designator  as  rash  and  hasty,  and  as  utterly -inconsistent 
with  natural  ordinance ;  and  the  intellect,  being  duly  exercised  upon 
objects,  he  emphatically  styles  the  interpretaiion  of  nature.  And 
yet,  when  all  these  things  are  duly  considered,  it  will  not  excite  our 
■urprise  that  mankind  should  for  centuries  have  chosen  to  anticipate 
rather  than  to  interpret  nature,  especially  when  we  take  into  account 
thecorresponding  views  which  the  metaphysicians  took  of  the  human 
mind  itself.  This,  the  grand  instrument  for  obtaining,  and  reservoir 
for  receiving,  the  possessions  of  all  science,  was  almost  universally 
regarded  as  though  it  existed  only  within^  and  not  united  lo,  the 
body ;  its  dependence  in  this  life  upon  organisation  was  but  rarely 
hinted  at ;  and  to  a  great  extent  it  was  considered  that  the  mind  is 
first  formed  with  certain  fundamental  notions  of  general  principles, 
independent  of  all  experience,  or  of  knowledge  gained  by  the  senses : 
and  hence,  with  such  a  preliminary  view  of  the  constitution  of  the 
thinking  principle,  it  need  excite  no  surprise  that  philosophers  should 
have  delighted  to  reflect  upon,  speculate  from,  and  attempt  to  trace 
out,  their  general  notions;  and  that,  with  their  magnificent  views 
and  ideas  of*  the  etherial  transcendency  of  spirit,  and  the  innate 
grossness  of  matter,  they  should  have  disdained,  humbly,  patiently, 
and  unostentatiously  to  observe  nature,  and  collect  facts,  applying 
the  bridle,  rather  than  the  spur,  to  the  bepraised  and  much  vaunted 
faculty  of  reason. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  illustrious  Bacon  to  dissipate  and  disperse 
this  false  system  of  philosophy.  He  it  was,  who,  by  an  acuteness  of 
perception  and  magnitude  of  judgment  which  have  never  been  sur- 
passed, and  but  rarely  equaled,  had  not  only  the  penetration  to 
detect  the  causes  of  error  and  retardation  in  the  labours  of  his  pre- 
decessors, but  also  the  sagacity  at  once,  and  unaided,  to  perceive  the 
grounds  on  which  a  true  interpretation  of  nature  could  alone  be  esta- 
blished. And  it  may  with  certainty  be  affirmed,  that,  although  the 
discovery  of  printing  must  be  allowed  to  have  originally  given  the 
renewed  momentum  to  the  mental  energies  and  labours  of  mankind^ 
still  the  present  condition  of  the  sciences,  as  conducing  to  human 


civiliMtion  and  iiprovoat,  it  in  a  fraat  measura  owing  to  tlU 
propenndiog  of  Lord  Bacon's  now  method  of  invaatigating  the  lava 
of  nature^  aa  fyttematically  laid  down  and  explained  in  hia  '*  No?an 
Orgaoum  Sciaotiarum/'  It  ia  by  the  application  of  tbeee  dootrina% 
which  have  a  true  foondation  in  the  nature  of  thioge,  that  e?ary 
practical  improyement  in  the  arte  and  eciencea  haa  been  aehieTod; 
and  if  one  branch  of  icience  more  than  another  may  he  regarded  aa 
the  reeult  of  the  application  of  the  Baconian  axiom*,  phrenology  ia 
raqet  indubitably  that  branch,  formed  ae  it  ia  on  the  sure  basis  of  tiia 
inductive  philosophy.  The  laws  of  the  human  mind  in  relation  to 
external  nature,  the  wonderful  intellectual  powera  of  Bacon  bad  al 
once  the  grasp  to  comprehend;  and  when  we  obsenre  (the  mini 
itself  having  become  a  matter  of  science)  how  beautifully  the  method . 
of  induction,  as  laid  down  by  Bacon,  accorda  with  the  observed  lawa 
and  aptitude  of  the  human  intellect,  as  demonstrated  by  phrenology,^ 
our  wonder  and  admiration  for  the  man  who,  unaided  by  phrenology, 
could  do  ao  much,  need  scarcely  recognise  any  limits— eo  fine  aa 
example  of  the  grandeur  of  the  human  intellect,  in  its  most  exalted 
condition,  did  this  truly  great  man  present,  and  so  perseveringly  and 
eflbctually  to  the  improvement  of  the  human  race  were  hia  mighty 
energies  applied. 

We  will  now  attempt,  in  a  very  few  words,  to  give  a  genanl 
notion  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  as  propounded  in  the  ^'Novnm 
Organum  Scientiarum."  It  is  there  laid  down  that,  be(bre  an  axiooi 
is  esCablished,  all  the  facts  relative  to  any  given  fubject,  which  otm 
be  collected,  must  be  brought  together,  and  every  affirmation  whiah 
they  imply,  embodied  in  a  general  propoattion;  that  such  parte  of  the 
proposition  as  individual  facts  in  the  series  are  found  to  negative^ 
must  be  removed,  and  what  is  left  as  constantly  affirmed,  must  ba 
received  aa  an  axiom  formed  by  experience,  itself  the  director  in  the 
contriving  of  new  experiments ;  and  as,  in  the  progress  of  expari* 
roent,  some  circumstance  may  transpire  invalidating  certain  pointa 
of  the  sxiom,  so  must  it  be  modified  as  to  recognise  the  exoeptiep. 
As  an  example,  suppose  the  subject  of  inquiry  to  be  the  efibol.  aC 
cold,  or  deprivation  of  heat,  upon  the  dimensions  of  liquid  snbstinoasn  ' 
let  us  suppose  the  collection  of  all  the  previously  observed  beta,  dad 
what  is  the  general  affirmation  left,  afler  a  moderately  inqniaitorial 
examination  of  the  aeries T  This  proposition  may  be  euppeeed  to. 
stand  as  the  axiom  to  lead  to  new  observations-r-As  heat  i$  vtll- 
drawn  from  UqiddSf  their  dimefuUme  decream.  This,  then,  is  taimn 
as  the  guide  to  further  experiments;  and  in  the  progress  of  tbeee,  ii^ 
is  found  that,  whilst  water  obeya  Uie  supposed  ganeral  law  until  the  ^ 
reduolion  of  iMnpefntwa  ia  fennghtla  4/fP  Fnhianhaiti  on  itaaitiw*' 
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at  that  point,  a  slight  and  gradual  increase  in  dimensions  takes  place, 
until  the  freezing  point  is  attained,  and  this  fact  creates  a  necessity 
for  revising  the  axiom ;  itself,  in  its  renewed  condition,  continuing 
the  ever  faithful  index,  by  the  aid  of  which  persevering  observation 
and  experiment  must  be  conducted. 

Now,  on  comparing  the  old  and  the  new  systems  of  philosophy, 
will  there  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  is  that  one  which 
leads  to  truth,  in  its  immediate  results,  and  to  the  advancement  of 
human  civilisation  in  its  consequences?  The  outlines  of  the  two 
systems  need  only  be  presented  to  the  unbiased  decisions  of  common 
sense,  and  the  "  method  of  induction"  will  at  once  be  declared  to  be 
that  whose  true  foundation  is  nature  and  natural  ordinances.  Specu- 
lation and  hypothesis  may  amuse,  delight,  and  surprise  mankind ; 
and  in  former  days,  fame  and  honour  would  have  been  their  hand- 
maids :  but  the  time  is  now  gone  by,  and  every  one  who  would  reap 
the  reward,  must  be  industrious  at  seed-time.  And  here  we  will 
again  quote,  from  the  "Novum  Organum,"  an  aphorism  regarding 
the  evidences  of  true  philosophy: — "Signs  are  also  to  be  taken  from 
the  progress  and  increase  of  philosophies  and  the  sciences;  for 
things  planted  in  nature,  will  grow  and  enlarge ;  but  things  founded 
in  opinion,  will  diflfer  and  not  thrive.  And,  therefore,  if  the  ancient 
doctrines  had  not  been  like  plants  plucked  up  and  severed  from  their 
roots,  but  still  adhered  to  the  womb  of  nature,  and  were  fed  by  her, 
that  could  not  have  happened  which  we  see  has  happened  for  these 
two  thousand  years ;  the  sciences  still  remaining  where  they  are, 
and  almost  in  the  same  condition,  without  any  considerable  improye- 
ment ;  nay,  they  rather  flourish  most  in  their  original  authors,  and 
afterwards  declined.  On  the  contrary,  the  mechanic  arts  which  are 
founded  in  nature  and  the  light  of  experience,  and  remaining  preg- 
nant, as  it  were,  with  spirit,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  please,  are 
over  upon  their  increase  and  growth;  being  first  rude,  then  fashioned, 
and,  lastly,  polished  and  perpetually  improved." 

So  much  for  the  merits  of  the  philosopher,  as  presented  by  Mr. 
Noble.  In  this  relation,  we  will  merely  add  the  following  words  of 
Professor  Playfair : — "  The  power  and  compass  of  the  mind  which 
could  form  such  a  plan  beforehand,  and  trace  not  merely  the  outline, 
but  many  of  the  most  minute  ramifications  of  sciences  which  did  not 
yet  exist,  must  be  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  succeeding  ages." 

We  are  now  to  view  him  in  his  professional  capacity,  and  cstim-ite 
his  legal  acquirements.  To  show  his  excellence  as  a  lawyer,  wo 
will  content  ourselves  with  the  following  extract  from  an  authentic 
history: — "When  a  student  at  Gray's  Inn,  he  divided  his  time 
between  law  abd  philosophy;  and  nothing  can  bo  more  falae  than 
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the  fustian  of  soma  of  his  biographers  about  his  genius  being  too 
lofty  for  the  dry  and  thorny  paths  of  legal  investigation.  He  was 
early  a  proficient  in  law ;  and  the  knowledge  which  he  attained, 
could  only  have  been  acquired  by  a  bent  of  mind  suited  to  its  inves- 
tigations. On  the  27th  of  June,  1582,  he  was  called  to  the  bar. 
His  practice  soon  became  considerable.  In  1586,  four  years  after, 
he  was  made  a  bencher.  In  his  28th  year  he  became  counsel  extra- 
ordinary to  the  queen.  In  1588,  he  was  appointed  a  reader  to  his 
Inn;  and  again,  in  1600,  the  lent  double  reader;  appointments  which 
showed  the  opinions  of  his  professional  acquirements  held  by  those 
who  were  best  able  to  judge  of  them,  since  the  duty  of  reader  was 
generally  discharged  by  men  of  eminence  in  the  profession,  and 
seldom  by  persons  so  young  as  Bacon,  in  yeara  and  practice,  when 
he  first  received  the  honour.  His  double  reading  on  the  Statute  of 
Uses  has  been  republished  several  times,  first  in  1642;  and  in  1804 
it  was  edited  by  William  Henry  Rowe,  as  a  work  of  high  authority 
on  the  difficult  subject  which  it  investigates."  Such  is  the  evidence 
of  his  legal  abilities. 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  prove,  what  may  appear  rather  more 
difficult,  his  pre-eminence  as  an  orator.  This  would  be  in  no  small 
degree  embarrassing,  but  that  we  are  fortunately  in  possession  of  the 
opinions  of  two  of  his  cotemporaries,  equally  distinguished  for  their 
great  learning  and  general  knowledge,  critical  acumen,  taste,  and 
judgment.  We  allude  to  the  accomplished  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and 
Ben  Jonson.  Sir  Walter  entertained  the  most  exalted  opinions  of 
Bacon *s  oratorical  powers.  He  thought  him  the  only  man  of  his  day 
who  equally  excelled  as  a  speaker  and  writer.  Ben  Johnson  esteemed 
his  eloquence  of  a  much  higher  order  still,  and  compared  it  with 
that  of  the  great  Grecian.  But  he  has  so  graphically  described 
in  Bacon  what  we  may  imagine  to  have  been  the  splendor  and 
power  of  Demosthenes,  and  given  so  true  a  picture  of  the  very 
highest  order  of  oratory,  that  we  will  present  it  in  his  own  words. 
''There  happened  in  my  time  one  noble  speaker,  who  was  full  of 
gravity  in  his  speaking.  His  language,  when  he  could  spare  or  pass 
by  a  jest,  was  nobly  censorious.  No  man  ever  spake  more  nefttly, 
more  precisely,  more  weightily,  or  suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idle- 
ness in  what  he  uttered ;  no  member  of  his  speech  but  consisted  of 
its  own  graces ;  his  hearers  could  not  cough  or  look  aside  from  him 
without  loss.  He  commanded  when  he  spoke ;  and  his  judges  were 
pleased  or  angry  at  his  devotion.  No  man  had  their  affisctions  mortt 
in  his  poorer.  The  fear  of  every  man  that  heard  him  was  lest  he 
should  make  an  end.  Cicero  is  said  to  be  the  only  wit  that  the 
people  of   Rome   bad  equaled  in  their  empire-      Ingepium    pu 
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imperis.  Wo  have  had  manyy  and  in  their  aeveral  ages  (to  take  in 
hot  the  former  age).  Sir  Thomaa  Moore,  the  Elder  Wiat,  Henry 
Earl  of  Surrey,  Chaloner,  Smith,  Cliot,  Bishop  Gardiner,  were  for 
their  times  admirable,  and  the  more  because  they  began  their 
eloquence  with  us.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  (the  father  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,)  singular  and  almost  alone  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Mr.  Hooker,  (in  difl^rent  matters,) 
grave,  great  masters  of  wit  and  language,  and  in  whom  all  vigour  of 
invention  and  strength  of  judgment  met.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  noble 
and  high,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  not  to  be  contemned  for  judgment 
or  style ;  Sir  Henry  Seville,  grave  and  truly  lettered ;  Sir  Edward 
Sands,  excellent  in  both ;  Lord  Egerton,  the  chancellor,  a  grave  and 
great  oratfor,  and  best  when  he  was  provoked.  But  his  learned  and 
able,  though  unfortunate  successor,  is  he  who  hath  filled  up  all 
mtmbera  ;  and  performed  that  in  our  own  tongue  which  may  be  com* 
pared  or  preferred  either  to  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome ;  in 
^hort,  within  his  view,  and  about  his  time,  were  all  the  wits  born 
that  could  honour  a  language  or  help  a  study.  Now  things  daily 
fall ;  wits  grow  downwards,  eloquence  grows  backward,  so  that  he 
may  be  named  and  stand  as  the  mark  and  m*ijA  of  our  language." 
The  reader  cannot  require  better  testimony  than  this,  coming  as  it 
does  from  one  who  had  often  listened  to  Bacon,  and  experienced  the 
impressions  which  he  describes,  and  who  was  an  accomplished 
scholar,  as  well  as  one  of  the  severest  critics  of  his  age. 

But  there  is  one  organ  very  distinctly  marked  in  the  likeness  of 
Bacon,  and  strongly  manifested  in  his  life  and  writings,  to  which  we 
have  not  alluded.  Will  any  professor,  who  still  walks  in  the  groves 
of  old  metaphysics,  or  affects  the  porch  or  lyccum,  tell  us  what  is 
that  principle  of  humanity  which  adorns  alike  philosophy  and  poetry, 
and  yet  is  strictly  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ? — which  cannot  be 
resolved  into  either  beauty  of  language,  harmony  of  numbers, 
pathetic  description,  nor  into  any  of  the  splendid  results  of  scientific 
investigation  ?  That  charming  quality  of  which,  in  spite  of  his  rare 
judgment,  choice  expression,  and  a  modulation  sweet  and  harmonious 
even  to  cloying,  we  find  so  little  in  the  poetry  of  Pope,  and  so  much 
amid  the  rougher  measured  of  Byron  and  Shelley — that  nameless 
grace  which  enchains  the  study  of  Plato,  and  allures  him  on  through 
long  and  obscure  labyrinths  of  mystic  speculation,  heedless  of  the 
aim  and  drift,  and  only  conscious  of  peculiar  pleasure — which  in  the 
Novum  Organum  enlivens  even  the  abstractions  of  logic,  and  gilds 
each  link  of  the  inductive  chain?  It  is  the  chief  source  of  the 
artist's  pleasure,  and  of  his  most  refined  emotions.  It  irradiates  all 
it  touches,  whether  it  be  art  or  science,  poetry  or  philosophy.     It 
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delights  the  eye  in  the  efibrts  of  the  old  painters,  and  thrills  us  in 
the  sublime  outpouring  of  impassioned  eloquence.  It  enchants  the 
ear  in  the  compositions  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  charms  us  in  the 
matchless  grace  and  airy  movements  of  Taglioni,  and  gleams  with 
no  fitful  light  in  the  page  of  inspired  song.  What  can  it  he  7  We 
cannot  find  it  in  the  classifications  of  Locke  or  Reid,  nor  very  dis- 
tinctly perceive  it  in  those  of  Brown  or  Stewart.  It  cannot  be 
imagination,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  for  this  is 
known  to  be  a  mode  of  action  of  all  the  intellectual  faculties.  It 
roust  be  an  independent  primitive  power  in  man.  Phrenology  has 
discovered  and  analysed  that  power,  distinguished  it  by  a  name 
alike  descriptive  and  beautiful,  and  has  called  it  Ideality,  Of  this 
quality.  Bacon  possessed  an  unusual  endowment.  The  organ  is 
nearly  as  large  in  his  head  as  in  that  of  Shakspeare.  Compare  his 
likeness,  in  this  respect,  with  that  of  his  great  cotemporary.  Coke, 
and  then  compare  the  *'  Advancement  of  Learning,"  or  the  Novum 
Organum,  with  the  **  Institutes  of  Law."  Coke  appears  to  have  been 
no  less  deficient  in  taste  and  philosophical  acumen,  than  he  was  pro* 
found  in  his  favourite  science.  His  want  of  all  taste,  is  sufficiently 
evinced  in  his  Commentaries  upon  Littleton,  which  is,  indeed,  a 
literary  curiosity  in  the  way  of  pedantry  and  scholastic  afiectation. 
He  seems  not  to  have  understood  or  appreciated  the  Novum  Orga- 
num ;  and  in  his  copy  of  that  great  work  which  the  author  presented 
to  him,  he  wrote  the  following  insulting  lines,  expressive  both  of  his 
spleen  and  envy,  and  of  a  mind  that  could  perceive  nothing  worthy 
of  attention  beyond  the  pale  of  his  own  profession  : — 

"Auctori  coDsilium 
lostaurare  paras  veterum  documcnta  sophorum 
Instaura  leges  justiamque  prius." 

As  Bacon^s  great  work  was  variously  estimated  in  his  day,  and  by 
some  utterly  condemned,  it  may  perhaps  induce  the  reader  to  put 
more  confidence  in  Ben  Jonson's  opinion,  which  we  cited  above  to 
show  his  judgment  upon  a  production  concerning  the  merits  of  which 
there  is  now  scarce  any  difiference  of  opinion.  <*  Though  by  the  most 
of  superficial  men,  who  cannot  get  beyond  the  table  of  nominaUf  it  is 
not  penetrated  nor  understood,  it  really  openeth  all  defects  of  learning 
whatsoever.  My  conceit  of  his  person  was  never  increased  towards 
him  by  his  place  or  honours.  But  I  have,  and  do,  reverence  him  for 
the  greatness  that  was  only  proper  in  himself,  and  in  that  h4  seemed 
to  me  over,  by  his  work,  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and  most  worthy 
of  admiration,  that  has  t>een  in  many  ages."  We  have  thus  shown 
the  very  intimate  connection  betveen  his  phrenological  conditions  and 
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the  manifestations  of  his  mind,  and  his  varied  excellence  in  philo- 
•ophy,  law,  and  eloquence.  Upon  his  moral  character,  we  are  loth 
to  dwell.  It  is  painful  to  contemplate  the  shade  that  tarnishes  the 
lustre  of  genius.  And  when  the  stain  is  found  blurring  the  escut- 
cheon of  one  who  consecrated  to  the  advancement  of  his  race  in 
knowledge  and  wisdom  all  the  choicest  products  of  his  wonderful 
and  creative  spirit,  who  pointed  out  the  noblest  heights  of  science 
and  of  truth,  and  led  the  way  through  the  unexplored  alps  of  new 
discoveries — a  benefactor  of  mankind,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word — we  experience  a  painfnl  revulsion  of  our  best  feelings,  we  are 
inexpressibly  shocked,  and  fain  would  efface  for  ever  the  unsightly 
spot  that  stains  and  sullies  his  otherwise  perfect  and  consistent 
beauty.  But  envy  of  intellectual  greatness  is  quick  and  ready  to 
see  every  thing  that  depreciates,  while  it  often  remains  blind  to  what 
redeems  or  adorns.  The  records  of  genius  are  full  to  abundance 
with  the  most  minute  details  of  its  weakneues,  its  follies,  and  its  vices. 
The  chronicle  which  has  so  faithfully  premTrved  the  fact  that  Shak- 
speare  was  a  deer  stealer,  and  6ed  from  his  native  place  in  disgrace, 
is  enriched  with  very  few  of  the  delightful  and  instructive  incidents' 
of  his  youth  for  which  we  would  now  be  so  grateful,  but  for  which 
we  must  search  in  vain.  We  want  in  biography  more  of  what  dis- 
tinctly characterises  men  of  brilliant  and  original  powers,  and  less  of 
that  which  (hoy  share  in  common  with  all  their  race.  If  genius  be 
the  theme,  let  us  know,  at  least,  something  of  its  true  attributes — 
something  of  its  young  hopes  and  fears,  its  impatient  yearnings  and 
wild  aspirations — something  of  its  apparent  contradictions,  but  real 
consistency  with  its  own  ideals — uf  that  modesty  which  falls  abashed 
before  its  own  unattainable  standards,  but  becomes  bold  and  daring 
amid  the  models  of  the  world— of  its  constant  wrestlings  with  its 
own  mismanaged  sensibilities — of  the  gradual  unfolding  of  its  hidden 
powers,  and  of  its  proud  but  slowly  acquired  consciousness  of  its  own 
strength. 

As  Bacon's  conduct  towards  his  patron,  Essex,  has  considerably 
increased  the  odium  with  which  his  name  has  been  surrounded,  and 
as  every  one  must  wish  to  see  any  charge  against  him  mitigated,  if 
it  can  be  done  with  truth,  we  present  the  following  pass:ige  from  a 
work  which  appears  to  have  derived  its  materials  from  the  most 
authentic  sources.  *»  The  friendship  of  Bacon  for  this  nobleman  was 
not  one  of  more  interest.  Bacon's  zeal  in  attaching  his  elder  brother 
to  the  interests  of  Es«ex,  and  braving  the  opposition  of  his  own 
powerful  relations  in  his  cause,  proves  that,  in  this  instance  at  least, 
■elfish  feelinjEjfl  did  not  inlliience  his  conduct.  A  coldness  came  over 
their  friendship,  owing  to  difference  of  policy  and  opinion.     Bacon  in 
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vain  entreated  Essex  to  desist  from  the  proceedings  which  caused  bifl 
ruin.  They  parted  on  bad  terms  in  consequence.  Bacon  reckoned 
the  last  act  of  Essex  no  better  than  madness.  When  ruin  closed 
around  him,  Bacon  did  not  desert  him.  Risking  and  encountering 
the  displeasure  of  the  queen  on  behalf  of  a  friend  of  whose  conduct 
he  did  not  approve,  Bacon  did  every  thing  that  ingenious  remon- 
strancc  and  afiectionate  entreaty  could  do  with  her  majesty,  in 
behalf  of  the  ill-advised  earl.  It  is  true  that,  at  the  command  of  her 
majesty.  Bacon  appeared  as  one  of  her  majesty's  counsel  against  his 
former  friend.  But  not  to  mention  the  compulsion  laid  upon  him  by 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  risk  of  implication  in  the  treasons  of 
his  patron,  consequent  upon  refusal,  the  opportunity  which  it  gave 
him  of  mitigating  the  severity  of  accusation — of  more  efiectually 
securing  the  interests  of  his  friend  at  court— viewed  as  these  things 
ought  te  be,  in  connection  with  the  mildness  of  his  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  case,  his  choice  of  a  part  the  least  prominent  possible, 
and  the  disinterestedness  and  dexterity  with  which  he  urged  the 
queen  for  the  pardon  and  restoration  of  Essex,  appear  to  place  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion  in  a  light  less  equivocal  than  that  in  which 
it  has  been  generally  displayed  by  many  of  those  who  have  narrated 
the  circumstances.  When  commanded  by  the  queen  and  her  council 
to  draw  up  a  declaration  of  the  treasons  of  Robert  Earl  of  Essex,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  alter  and  embitter  it  considerably,  the  attach- 
ment of  Bacon  having  soAened  down  his  statement  so  much,  that  it 
was  reckoned  too  mild  for  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  her  majesty 
remarked  on  first  reading  it,  *  I  see  old  love  is  not  easily  forgotten.'  ^ 
Bacon's  moral  organs  are  not  equal  in  size  to  his  intellectual. 
Although  not  particularly  deficient  in  this  respect,  as  compared  with 
average  brains,  his  head  is  rather  deep  and  broad,  than  high  and 
elevated.  A  phrenologist  would  not  select  him  as  an  illustration  of 
great  moral  or  religious  endowments.  He  would  not  compare  him 
with  a  Fenelon  or  a  Melancthon,  nor  ascribe  to  him  the  sublime 
virtues  of  a  Howard  or  a  Washington.  Neither  would  he  liken  him 
to  the  moral  monsters  of  the  race — to  a  Vitellius,  a  Caligula,  or  a 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  He  would  suppose  that,  under  the  influence  of 
very  great  temptation,  such  an  individual  might  fall,  but  could  not 
believe  that  there  existed  in  him  any  inherent  love  of  vice.  In  short, 
he  would  not  pronounce  him  remarkably  vicious  or  virtuous.  And 
especially  he  would  not,  through  any  love  of  antithesis,  call  him 
*'  The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind."  For  without  great 
injustice  he  could  not  thus  denominate  him.  In  no  sense,  indeed, 
can  Bacon  be  called  a  mean  man.  A  mean  man  is  one  that  passaa 
through  life,  absorbed  lo  grorelling  and  eelAsh  pursuilei  without  aa 
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elerated  aim  or  object.  But  wo  oee  Bacoo,  from  hii  youth  upwards, 
from  Xhp  hour»  when  a  boy  of  sixteen,  he  detected  the  errors  of  the 
Aristotelean  philosophy  and  resolved  to  dissipate  them,  throughout 
his  whole  life,  cherishing  the  sublimest  thoughts,  studious  and  medi- 
tative, and  devoted  to  one  great  purpose — a  student  of  law,  resisting 
the  allurements  of  pleasure,  and  bestowing  his  leisure  hours  upon 
that  wonderful  work  from  the  publication  of  which  he  could  antici- 
pate no  accession  to  his  fame  or  fortune  during  his  own  life — at  the 
pinnacle  of  political  greatness,  seizing  the  favourable  moment,  though 
at  some  risk  to  his  worldly  prospects,  to  enlist  the  prejudices  of  man 
in  the  cause  of  truth  ;  and  again,  when  the  storm  burst  round  him, 
and  every  selfish  interest  in  life  was  for  ever  cut  off — his  fair  fame 
blurred  and  blighted — himself  poor  and  deserted — the  same  devotion 
to  truth,  the  same  desira  to  servo  mankind,  entirely  possesses  him, 
and  he  dedicates  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  that  posterity  in  whose 
service  he  had  employed  the  vigour  of  his  profound  and  brilliant 
mind.  To  that  posterity  he  left  his  name  and  deeds,  as  if  confident 
that  the  glorious  disinterestedness  which  had  in  so  great  a  degree 
marked  the  one,  might  perhaps  wipe  away  the  stain  from  the  other, 
or  ai  least  cover  it  with  the  broad  mantle  of  an  enlightened  charity. 


ARTICLE  II. 

A  REMARKABLE  INSTANCE  OF  MUSICAL  POWERS  IN  A  CHILD. 

[Extracted  from   the  Report  of  Uie   British   Phrenological  Ai^ociation,  held  at 

Glasgow.] 

Monday y  Sept.  21,  1840. — The  Hall  was  crowded  with  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  Atkinson  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  R.  Cull,  of  London, 
detailing  a  case  of  precocious  musical  talent,  in  the  history  of  the 
Infant  Sappho,  Louisa  Vinning,  She  was  born  at  Kingsbridge, 
Devonshire,  in  November,  1836,  being  now  (Sept.  1840)  three  years 
and  ton  mrmths  old.  Wer  father,  John  Vinning,  is  a  good  musician: 
he  ninirs,  and  phiy^  wpI!  nn  the  piano  forte  and  violin,  and,  having 
also  exhibitf^d  his  miisicRl  talent  at  a  very  early  period,  he  was 
oducafod  for  a  musician,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Garrow.  Mr.  Vin- 
ning hat)  two  brothers,  of  considerable  musical  talent,  who  have  left 
their  business  to  make  music  their  occupation.    One  is  a  TioUnist« 
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the  other  id  organiit.  Mr.  Vinning't  father  poeeeMet  a  natural 
talent  for  mueic,  which  he  manifested  by  playing  the  flute,  in  the 
bai^d  of  a  volunteer  regiment,  for  several  years.  He  knows  nothing 
of  the  technical  language  of  music — he  played  entirely  by  ear,  and 
he  kept  tune  and  time  well. 

Louisa  Vinning,  surnamed  by  Mr.  Parry  the  Infant  Sappho, 
enjoyed  music  at  a  very  early  age.  "  She  was  only  nine  months 
old,"  her  father  states,  **  when  I  first  observed  the  intense  delight 
she  derived  from  music  :  when  crying,  the  sounds  of  a  musical 
instrument  immediately  soothed  her,  her  whole  frame  moving  in 
unison  with  the  measure,  and  her  face  beaming  with  enjoyment.  I 
played  to  her  occasionally  on  the  violin.  I  tOok  the  opinion  of 
several  medical  men  on  the  propriety  of  indulging  her  in  this  kind 
of  amusement,  lest  she  sliould  be  injured  by  too  early  excitement. 
Their  advice  was,  to  give  her  gentle  exercise  in  singing,  and  to 
guard  against  late  hours."  She  sang  before  she  could  speak.  Her 
passion  for  music  increased,  until  she  seemed  to  require  an  atmo- 
sphere of  music  to  exist. 

In  the  early  part  of  1839,  she  was  discovered  to  have  walked  in 
her  sleep,  and  to  prevent  accidents,  she  was  afterwards  put  to  sleep 
on  a  sofa  in  the  sitting-room  until  the  family  retired  to  rest;  she 
frequenly  sang  in  her  sleep,  and  one  evening,  when  only  two  years 
and  eight  months  old,  she  sang,  sweetly  and  distinctly,  a  melody  per-' 
fectly  new  to  her  father,  and  repeated  it  several  times,  so  that  he 
wrote  it  down,  gave  it  to  Mr.  Blockley,  who  arranged  it,  wrote  the 
poetry,  symphonies,  and  accompaniments,  and  called  it  the  Infant^M' 
Dream.  Mr.  Thai  berg,  the  celebrated  musician,  in  a  letter  dated 
11th  December,  1839,  speaks  of  her  astonishingly  correct  singing, 
and  her  pleasing  voice.  Sir  George  Smart,  in  a  letter  dated  8d 
April,  says,  '*I  beg  leave  to  state  that  I  consider  her  a  most  wonder- 
ful child,  possessing  strong  feeling  for  music,  with  an  extraordinary 
correct  ear  both  for  time  and  tune ;  her  singing  is  perfectly  natural, 
without  effort,  and  her  infantine  manners  and  childish  appearance 
prove  her  extreme  youth."  Mr.  Moschelles  says,  in  a  letter  dated 
29lh  March,  1640,  *'She  appears  to  me,  not  only  to  be  most  liberally 
gifted  with  a  voice  of  unusual  compass,  but  also  with  a  sensitivene« 
of  organisation,  whether  as  concerns  the  power  of  correctly  retain- 
ing melodies,  or  of  reproducing  intervals,  very  remarkable,  being 
only  three  years  and  a  half  old." 

Sho  sung  before  the  queen  and  court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  on 
the  3d  of  August,  1840,  and  received  substantial  proofs  of  the 
queen's  delight  at  her  talent.  She  is  now  singing  three  nights  a 
weeks  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  Polytechnic  Institution.     Sho 
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■ings  the  muflical  wunds  of  tho  melodies  without  words ;  and  repeats 
any  Italian  air,  after  hearing  it  onlj  three  or  four  times.  Her  style 
of  singing  is  very  remarkable  for  similarity  to  our  first  opera  singers. 
It  is  appropriately  supported  by  the  adoption  of  the  natural  language, 
gesture,  dec.  to  express  the  sentiment  of  the  air  she  sings.  In  her 
graceful,  though  infantine  action,  she  is  often  very  expressive ;  but, 
like  most  public  singers,  there  is  commonly  a  redundancy  of  action, 
and  that,  too,  of  an  exaggerated  nature.  Her  public  singing  at  the 
Polytechnic  Institution  commonly  comprises  the  following : — 

1.  An  Italian  air. 

2.  The  Infant's  Dream. 

d.  The  proof  of  her  power  to  sing  passages  struck  on  the  piano 
on  the  instant,  which  frequently  terminates  in  some  Italian  air. 

4.  Her  power  of  changing  the  style  and  key  of  music,  without  the 
usual  preparation,  in  which  she  passes  at  once  from  some  Italian  to 
an  English,  thence  to  a  Scottish,  and  finally  to  an  Irish  air. 

6.  An  Italian  air. 

6.  Finale,  part  of  a  harmony  in  the  National  Anthem  of  God  save 
the  Queen. 

All  her  talent  is  natural,  for  hitherto  she  has  received  no  technical 
instruction  in  music.  Her  voice  is  two  octaves  in  compass ;  the  lower 
notes  are  very  sweet  in  quality,  and  she  possesses  great  power  of  voice. 
She  can  introduce  occasional  sharps  aud  flats  with  great  precision  and 
elegance.  When  false  notes  were  purposely  played  to  try  her,  she 
invariably  ceased,  and  evinced  some  anger. 

She  is  an  engaging  child,  and,  from  her  elegant  movements,  is 
much  admired.  She  has  a  groat  talent  for  dancing,  also.  She  is 
very  energetic,  her  general  activity  is  great,  her  feelings  powerful, 
and  very  cxciteable.  She  is  self-willed,  destructive,  very  ready  to 
'talk,  and  very  arch. 

The  essay  then  stated  the  phrenological  measurements  of  the  head, 
all  of  which  were  very  large  for  a  child  of  her  age.  She  is  of  dark 
complexion,  dark  brown  eyes,  brown  hair,  slender  form,  restless 
movement  of  body  and  eyes,  and  rapidity  of  action,  which  denote 
great  cerebral  activity.  The  temperament  is  biliO'Tiervoua.  The 
basilar  region  of  the  brain  is  large,  but  the  coronal  predominates. 
The  lateral  is  very  large  at  Destructiveness  and  Secretiveness. 
The  anterior  is  also  large.  Tho  profile  much  resembles  the  profile 
portrait  of  Clara  Fisher.  In  so  large  a  sized  head  there  are  no 
small  organs.  Those  very  large,  are  Secretiveness,  Destructiveness^ 
Benevolence^  Firmness,  Love  of  Applause,  Imitation,  Melody,  TV/ne, 
Comparison  ;  the  others  are  large. 

This  head  is  interesting,  musically,  as  an  example  of  the  energetic 
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nutnifestation  of  musical  talent.  It  is  also  interesting,  as  it  so 
nearly  corresponds,  in  its  present  powers,  with  the  infantine  powers 
of  Mozart,  Crotch,  and  Kellner,  as  quoted  in  the  Phrenological 
Journal,  new  series.  The  case  is  interesting,  as  pointing  towards  a 
circumstance  in  the  production  of  precocious  talent.  Mozart,  Crotch, 
Kellner,  and  this  child,  are  each  ofispring  of  musical  fathers;  and  the 
two  latter,  of  musical  paternal  grandfathers.  Other  circumstances 
also  operate  as  causes,  for  the  offtpring  of  all  musicians  are  not 
musical,  and  but  few  are  precocious  musicians. 

After  the  reading  of  the  case,  some  interesting  remarks  were  made 
by  Mr.  Atkinson,  Dr.  Gregory,  Mr.  De  Ville,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr. 
Combe,  and  several  other  cases  of  precocious  talent  were  alluded  to 
by  the  difierent  speakers.  Dr.  Gregory  said  it  was  a  great  pity  that 
this  child  should  be  subjected  to  such  increased  activity  of  brain, 
which,  it  was  well  known  to  phrenologists,  was  very  liable  to  pro- 
duce disease,  and  lead  to  premature  death ;  and  Mr.  De  Ville  stated 
that  he  had  intimated  to  the  parents  of  the  infant  Lyra,  another 
musical  child,  that  the  exertion  of  brain  to  which  she  was  subjected, 
in  consequence  of  her  public  exhibitions,  would  infallibly  bring  on 
premature  decay ;  and,  as  her  parents  did  not  listen  to  his  advice, 
which  was  agreeable  to  the  phrenological  doctrines,  the  child,  by 
the  continued  and  severe  exercise  of  her  brain,  fell  into  disease  and 
died  at  an  early  age. 


ARTICLE  IIL 

REMARKS    Olf    THE    CEREBRAL     OROANI8ATION     OF    THE     AMERICAN 

IMDIAlfS    AMD    ANCIENT   PERUVIANS. 

The  origin,  character,  and  destiny  of  the  aborigines  of  this  country* 
have  always  excited  great  interest  and  inquiry.  Various  have  been 
the  means  resorted  to  by  historians  and  philosophers,  in  order  to 
understand  their  history,  modes  of  living,  and  peculiar  mental  cha- 
racteristics.  With  what  success  these  inquiries  and  researches  have 
been  attended,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak.  It  may,  however, 
suffice  to  state  that  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  understand- 
ing the  true  nature  and  character  of  the  American  Indians,  has  been 
entirely  neglected  till  within  a  few  years.  We  refer  to  a  knowledge 
of  their  physiology  and  phrenology.  This  mode  of  investigation  is 
calculated  to  throw  new  light  on  their  habits,  customs,  and  mental 
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umnifettations,  at  well  m  •xplain  manj  curious  phenomeM  in.  tbair 
kifltory,  which  have  been  hitherto  inexplicable. 

The  publication  of  the  '*  Crania  Americana"  constitotea  a  noble 
dunmenceroent  in  thia  department  of  inquiry.  In  a  review  of  this 
great  work,  in  the  Western  Jour/ial  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  fi>r 
Jnly,  1640,  may  be  found  some  extremely  interesting  remarks  on 
ibis  subject.  The  review  referred  to,  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Charles 
Caldwell,  and,  like  all  that  gentleman's  productions,  is  characterised 
by  great  perspicuity  and  nervousness  of  style  as  well  as  power  and 
force  of  reasoning.  These  remarks  are  so  peculiarly  interesting 
and  valuable,  that  we  are  induced  to  transfer  a  part  of  them  to  this 
Journal.  Dr.  Caldwell,  after  making  some  reference  to  the  splendid 
plates  in  the  Crania  Americana,  proceeds  lo  remark  as  follows  :— 

Are  we  asked  on  what  particular  mental  attributes  of  their  owners 
those  figures  of  skulls  are  calculated  to  throw  light?  Wo  reply,  on 
every  attribute,  provided  they  are  thoroughly  understood ;  but  more 
especially  on  every  leading  attribute,  fitted  for  the  elevation  or 
depression  of  a  people,  by  giving  them  more  or  less  of  animal  pro- 
pensity, and  of  general  mental  power  and  character.  They  disclose, 
for  example,  the  comparative  amount  of  native  intellect  possessed  by 
those  who  wore  them  ;  the  comparative  amount  of  native  morality, 
sociability,  and  domesticity;  the  comparative  amount  of  native  pride, 
independence,  and  lovo  of  liberty,  self-government,  and  sway  over 
others ;  and  also  the  native  amount  of  animaiity  and  passion,  mani- 
fested in  sensual  appetite,  vindictiveness,  cruelty,  bloodshed,  and 
war.     Nor  is  this  all. 

The  configuration  of  the  skull  and  brain  discloses  likewise  some- 
thing of  the  different  modes  in  which  different  tribes  and  individuals 
wreak  their  personal  vengeance,  or  conduct  themselves  in  war — 
whether  by  a  bold  and  open  attack  by  day,  or  by  ambush  and  skulk- 
ing stratagem  in  the  night.  And  when  two  tribes  or  nations  nearly 
equal  in  numbers  engage  in  war,  the  comparative  size  and  figure  of 
their  skulls  foretell  in  language  sufficiently  intelligible,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  listened  to  with  incredulity  or  disregard,  to  which 
side  victory  and  conquest  are  likely  to  incline.  They  are  evidences 
of  the  possession  or  destitution  of  warlike  qualities. 

'  That  these  sentiments  will  be  received  with  distrust  by  many,  and 
perhaps  entirely  rejected  by  more  of  our  readers,  we  are  prepared 
to  believe.  Nor  is  the  cause  of  this  unknown  to  us.  It  is  the  want 
of  an  acquaintanco  with  the  principles  of  the  new  scheme  of  mental 
philosophy.  For  with  those  principles,  the  sentiments  just  uttered 
are  in.  perfect  accordance.  They  are  in  harmony  with  the  admitted 
physiological  fact,  that  the  brain  and  nerves  are  the  master  tissue  in 
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the  orgAnitation  of  our  bodies;  that  they  control,  ttrengiUeQ,  and 
direct  the  other  tiisuos;  and  that,  other  thtogt  being  equal,  the 
greater  the  amoiUnt  of  cerebral  matter  individuaU  poaaeas,  they  will, 
whether  acting  alone,  or  in  union  with  their  fellows,  prove  the  more 
powerful,  efficient,  and  successful  in  their  enterprises.  And  the 
more  likely  they  will  be  to  become  civil  rulers  in  peace,  and  tem- 
porary victors  and  permanent  cenquerora  in  periods  of  strife.  Of 
course,  on  the  contrary,  a  tribe  or  nation  whose  skulls  and  brains 
are  comparatively  diminutive,  are,  in  consequence  of  that  defect,  the 
less  able  to  defend  themselvea,  and  the  more  liable  to  be  vanquished 
and  enslaved,  or  exterminated,  in  war. 

Such,  we  say,  are  the  grounds  on  which  the  sentiments  ^just 
expressed  are  founded.  And  not  only  are  they  in  unison  with  the 
gcienco  of  phrenology,  but  by  many  of  the  plates  in  the  "  Crania 
Americana^'  they  arc  abundantly  austained.  And  of  the  following 
points  respecting  human  character*  those  plates  furnish  also,  in 
equal  abundance,  matter  of  satisfactory  illustration  and  proof.  Other 
things  being  alike,  the  more  the  animal  organs  of  the  brain  predo- 
minate in  a  tribe  or  community  over  the  moral,  religious,  and  reflect- 
ing ones,  the  more  ignorant  and  vindictive,  blood-thirsty  and  cruel  in 
war,  and  other  forms  of  conflict  and  punishment,  whether  public  or 
private,  will  that  community  show  itself.  The  larger  in  a  tribe  or 
nation  the  organs  of  Self-esteem,  Love  of  Approbation,  Conscien- 
tiousness, and  Firmness  are,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  diffi- 
cult of  conquest  will  that  tribe  be  found,  and  the  more  certainly  will 
it  prefer  extermination  to  slavery.  Once  more :  Other  things  being 
the  same,  large  moral,  religious,  and  reflective  organs  facilitate  the 
civilisation  of  a  people — and  the  reverse ;  and  when  the  moral  and 
religious  organs  are  large  in  a  community,  and  the  intellectual, 
animal,  and  semi-animal  ones  small,  that  community  will  submit  to 
bondage  rather  than  to  extermination,  and  perhaps  even  rather  than 
to  banishment  from  its  native  soil.  To  illustrate  and  prove  these 
positions,  by  materials  derived  from  our  author^s  **  Crania :" 

Those  plates  demonstrate,  that  in  the  brains  of  what  the  writer 
calls  the  '*  American  family,*'  which  constitutes  chiefly  the  aborigiiial 
people  nf  North  America,  the  reflecting,  moral,  and  religious  organs 
are  comparatively  small,  and  the  animal  and  aemi-animal  ones  pro- 
portionably  large.  And  the  experience  of  more  than  two  centuries 
has  abundantly  evinced,  that  that  **  family,*'  aa  a  body,  can  be 
neither  civilised  nor  actually  couquered  and  enslaved ;  but  that  their 
ultimate  extinction  is  an  event  which  is  approaching,  and  whose 
accomplishment  nothing  earthly  can  prevent.  This  is  true  of  the 
entire  family,  on  account  of  the  general  similarity  of  their  organtaa- 
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Clon,  tiM  aoimal  and  Mmi-tniraal  portioni  of  their  brtini  bnog  pn* 
ponderaot.  But  in  aome  branchea.of  the  family  thia  ia  more  aignaUy 
the  case  than  in  otbera.  And  their  propentitiea  and  charaetera 
eorreapond,  with  great  exaetneaa,  to  their  cerebral  developementa. 
Thua  (he  animakity  and  aeni-animality  of  the  Charibi  are  immeoae, 
while  their  moral,  religioua,  and  reflecting  organs  are  correspondingly 
small.  And  they  are,  beyond  all  other  tribea,  wild  and  indomitable^ 
ferocioua  and  aanguinary.  Fierce^  warlike,  and  unyielding,  rather 
than  submit  to  conquest  and  alavery,  or  to  any  form  of  ciril  restraint, 
ttiey  covet  extermination,  which  h  nearly  accomplished.  Of  the 
Huron  tribe,  whose  cerebral  developementa  are  in  no  amall  degree 
analogous,  the  same  may  be  aaid.  They  haTO  rofoaed  to  yield,  hare 
fought  desperately,  and  practiaed  every  form  of  cruelty,  and  are 
nearly  extinct.  With  an  organisation  and  developement  of  brain, 
and  a  condition  of  mind  not  dissimilar,  the  Seminolea  are  pursuing 
at  present  a  course  of  warfhre,  which,  if  not  abandoned,  must  lead  in 
the  end  to  a  like  rssult. 

Possessed  of  brains,  aa  appears  fVom  their  skulls,  more  liberally 
supplied  with  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual  organs,  the  Creeks, 
Choctaws,  and  Chorokees,  though  brave,  warlike,  and  proverbially 
artful,  have  shown  themselves  less  inexorably  cruel,  and  less  brutally 
devoted  to  havoc  and  blood.  They  are  even  reported  by  a  few  per- 
sons, and  believed  by  many,  to  exhibit  faint  glimmerings  of  an 
approsch  to  civilisation.  This,  however,  is  but  groundless  rumour. 
Even  of  the  Cherokees,  believed  to  be  the  more  cultivated  of  the 
three  tribes,  this  may  be  affirmed.  The  **full-bloods'*\  among  them 
are  degraded  savages.  It  is  the  **  haI/'blood»^*  alone,  and  other  mix- 
tores,  more  or  less  approaching  full  Caucasianism,  (and  their  number 
ia  small,)  that  exhibit  any  positive  traits  of  civilisation  and  improve- 
ment. The  chieftain  Ross  was  almost  white;  Opotheoholo  had  also 
much  Cauestian  blood  in  him;* and  the  inventor  of  the  celebrated 
Cherokee  alphabet  waa  the  son  of  a  Scotsman.  And  the  cerebral 
developements  of  the  two  first  named  of  these,  whom  we  saw  in 
Washington,  corresponded  sufficiently  with  their  talents  and  cha- 
racters. Nor,  indeed,  can  the "Scotish-Cherokee  be  correctly  pro- 
nounced tlio  inventor  of  the  alphabet  in  question.  He  was  only  the 
fortunate  receiver,  from  a  Caucasian,  of  a  plain  and  practical  sugges- 
tion, of  which  the  alphabet  was  ultimately  the  product.  The  stories 
so  widely  and  zealously  circulated,  proclaiming  the  Cherokees  an 
industrious,  civilised,  agricultural  peaphf  are  rank  fabrications, 
deaigned  no  doubt  for  selfish  and  party  purposes.  Considered  as  a 
tribe  or  nation,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  them,  and  perhaps  even  a 
larger  proportion,  aro  indolent,  degraded,  and  miserable  savages. 
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And,  instead  of  having  property,  as  they  are  assorted  to  have,  a 
majority  of  them,  probably  not  much  leoH  than  that  just  stated,  are 
pennyless  wretches,  in  a  much  worse  condition  than  Caucasian 
paupers. 

Another  tribe  well  worthy  of  being  noticed  in  this  place,  on 
account  of  the  light  it  sheds  on  the  connection  between  cerebral  deve- 
lopement,  mind,  and  character,  is  the  Araucanian.  That  people 
inhabit  one  of  the  Chilian  provinces,  toward  the  southern  extreme  of 
South  America,  and  in  the  excellent  developement  of  their  brain,  as 
well  as  in  their  amount  of  native  intellect,  improvability,  vigour,  and 
general  efficiency  of  character,  stand  at  the  head  of  the  American 
"EACE,"  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  of  former  times,  in  some 
respects  excepted. 

In  size  and  shape,  the  skull  of  the  Araucanian  makes  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  skull  of  the  Caucasian,  than  that  of  any  other 
variety  of  the  aborigines  of  America.  And  so  does  the  individual 
himself,  in  quickness,  strength,  and  compass  of  mind,  and  in  the 
energy,  firmness,  and  efficiency  of  his  action,  whether  he  be  engaged 
in  hunting  or  war,  or  in  any  other  less  exciting  and  perilous  pursuit. 
In  the  organs  especially  of  Self-esteem,  Firmness,  Conscientiousness, 
Combat iveness,  and  Love  of  Approbation,  his  developementii  are 
large.  Hence  his  lofty  pride  and  spirit  of  independence,  with  his 
devotedness  to  a  life  of  liberty,  and  his  resolution  to  maintain  those 
privileges  at  every  hazard  and  every  cost,  have  never  yielded  under 
any  form  of  adversity,  or  degree  of  suffering.  For  perhaps  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  his  unconquerable  daring,  and  determination  to  be 
free,  have  led  him  to  sustain  a  ceaseless  war  with  the  Spaniardaon 
his  borders ;  and  his  resources  of  intellect,  but  little  inferior  to  those 
of  his  foe,  and  disciplined  into  skill  by  trial  and  experience,  have 
enabled  him  to  do  so  with  uniform  success.  Still,  however,  does  his 
boundless  pride,  and  his  reckless  and  ungovernable  aversion  from  the 
slightest  check  on  his  licentious  freedom,  coupled  with  a  deficiency 
of  reflectiveness  and  moral  feeling,  prevent  him  from  submitting  to 
the  mild  and  salutary  restraint  of  civilisation.  With  all  his  qualifi- 
cations, therefore,  for  a  diflerent  state  of  life,  he  is  still  a  savage. 
And  he  is  so,  as  the  result  of  his  cerebral  developement,  which 
renders  him  intolerant  of  the  control  of  law,  and  makes  him  resolve, 
like  Christian,  in  Byron's  "Island,"  **to  live  and  die,  the  fearless 
and  Xhe  free.'' 

When  attentively  studied,  and  thoroughly  understood  in  their 
nature  and  relations,  the  whole  case  and  condition  of  the  Mexicans 
and  Peruvians,  ancient  and  modern  (for  they  have  their  ancient  and 
modem  epochs  as  distin^stly  marked^  and  eontrasted  in  as  broad  and 
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bold  relief,  as  the  Europeans  and  Asiatics) — the  case  and  condition 
of  these  nations,  when  fully  and  correctly  comprehended,  preteDi 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  spectacles  in  thu  history  of  man. 
And,  as  a  moral  problem,  its  solution  is  as  difficult,  not  to  My 
impracticable,  as  its  aspect  as  a  phenonoenon  is  singular  and  inte- 
resting. Though  reiterated  attempts  to  that  efiect  have  been  made 
by  philosophers,  the  most  distinguished  for  their  general  knowledge 
and  powers  of  research,  no  approach  that  can  be  called  even  teem' 
ingly  successful,  has  yet  been  made  toward  causes  competent  to  tb« 
disentanglement  of  the  knot.  True;  efforts  have  been  tried  to  dis- 
sever it  by  the  sword — not  of  reason  and  Bctenct^  but  o(  fancy  and 
conjecture;  and  the  blows  have  but  rebounded  on  the  feeble  pre- 
tenders and  aspirants  who  unskilfully  dealt  them. 

Somewhat  more,  wo  believe,  than  three  centuries  ago,  Mexico  and 
Peru  were  found  by  two  bands  of  European  rovers,  in  the  singular, 
not  to  call  it  the  marvellimsy  condition  to  which  we  have  referred. 
They  were  two  populous  and  apparently  powerful  empires,  under  the 
restraint  of  discipline  and  law,  and  not  a  little  advanced  in  civilisa- 
tion, wealth  and  science,  luxury  and  the  arts.  Yet  they  had  but 
little,  if  any,  intercourse  with  one  another,  and  none  with  any  other 
civilised  people,  and  were  situated  like  two  vast  islands  in  a  trackless 
and  unexplored  ocean,  or  two  mighty  oases  in  the  midst  of  a  bound- 
less desert  of  ignorance  and  savagism,  degradation  and  poverty. 
Nor  could  there  be  discovered,  we  repeat,  by  the  ablest  scheme 
of  research  that  could  be  instituted,  any  adequate  causes  of  the 
immense  difference,  in  matters  of  mind,  between  them  and  the 
various  nations  around  them.  In  most  respects  the  phenomenon 
was  unique — no  parallel  to  it  then  existing,  or  having  previously 
existed,  within  the  purview  of  history. 

Greece  received  much  of  her  civilisation,  science,  and  arts,  from 
Egypt ;  Rome,  from  Greece ;  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  from  the 
Italian  repositories  of  intellect  and  science,  literature  and  taste. 
But  for  Egypt,  no  extraneous  source  of  instruction  has  yet  been 
found — nor  perhaps  even  fancied.  Like  an  electron,  per  se,  she 
seems  to  have  been  to  herself,  from  her  own  native  endowments,  the 
source  of  her  own  pre-eminence  and  grandeur.  Of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  the  same  may  be  affirmed.  They  stood  alone,  instructed 
without  instructors,  civilised  without  the  influence  of  examples  to 
that  effect,  and  splendid  and  mighty  from  the  working  of  causes 
inherent  in  themselves  Like  Egypt,  therefore,  they  seem  to  have 
been  originals;  not  imitators,  copyists,  or  dependents  on  others, 
instead  of  themselves. 

Such  were  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peru- 
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mM.  But  not  the  whole  of  them — nor  even,  perliapt,  the  most 
striking  and  unexpected.  Though  conetituting  great  and  independent 
nations,  they  were  no  warriort^  and  became  the  victima  and  alaTet 
of  a  mere  handful  of  froebootera,  visiting  them  from  a  distant  portion 
of  the  globe.  At  the  head  of  less  than  two  hundred  Spaniard!, 
Pizarro  overthrew,  and  reduced  to  the  most  servile  condition,  the 
empire  of  Peru,  with  a  population  of  several  millions  of  subjects, 
aflectionately  attached  to  the  person  of  their  chief,  and  enthusias- 
tically devoted  to  their  religion  and  government.  And  with  a 
Spanish  band  of  less  than  five  hundred,  aided  by  auxiliaries  from 
some  of  the  surrounding  nations,  Cortez  conquered  and  enslaved  the 
more  populous  and  powerful  empire  of  Mexico— two  events  which, 
as  already  intimated,  are  uninterrupted  enigmas  in  the  history  of 
man.  Tp  what  cause,  or  combination  of  causes,  shall  we  look  for  an 
explanation  of  the  fact,  that  victory  bound  her  chaplets  on  the  brows 
of  a  few,  in  conflicts  where  their  adversaries  outnumbered  them  in 
the  ratio  of  ten  thousand  to  one?  In  such  a  case,  had  not  the  Mexi- 
cans and  Peruvians  been  essentially  deficient  in  some  high  qualities 
indispensable  to  success,  they  could,  with  perfect  ease,  have  thrown 
themselves  on  their  foes  in  numbers  so  overwhelming,  and  with  a 
force  so  irresistible,  as  literally  to  tear  them  into  fragments,  or 
trample  them  under  foot,  and  crush  them  in  mass.  Nor  could  any 
form  of  armour,  or  mode  of  battle,  have  saved  the  invaders  from 
such  an  issue.  It  is  a  question,  then,  in  anthropology,  of  no  commoo 
interest,  what  were  tho  qualities  in  which  the  South  Americans  were 
so  fatally  deficient?  It  was  not  in  abstract  personal  courage.  In 
conflicts  with  each  other,  and  in  wars  with  the  surrounding  nations, 
they  not  only  manifested  ordinary  bravery,  but  had  become  the  con- 
querors and  masters  of  the  land.  It  was  not  in  personal  strength 
and  activity.  In  those  qualities  they  were  but  little,  if  at  all,  infe- 
rior to  their  invaders.  And  the  prize  for  which  they  fought  was  of 
the  highest  value,  and  the  most  inspiriting  character,  including  all 
that  is  dearest  in  life.  It  was  their  firesides  and  their  families,  their 
altars,  and  the  hallowed  ashes  of  their  ancestors.  It  was  every 
thing  that  enters  into  the  all-absorbing  thoughts,  and  the  soul-inspir- 
ing sentiments  of  tbe  man  and  the  patriot,  which  should  render  him 
invincible  when  doing  battle  for  his  home  and  his  native  land. 

Nor  was  it,  as  most  writers  and  pretended  wise  ones  on  the  subject 
have  contended,  their  vast  superiority  in  military  discipline  and  skill, 
acquired  by  more  abundant  experience  in  war,  that  rendered  the  few 
Europeans  so  easily  triumphant  over  the  almost  innumerable  hosts 
of  Americans.  Far  from  it.  The  difference  in  military  tactics,  as 
lar  as  experience  was  concerned,  between  the  two  contending  parties 
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ia  Mexijco  and  Peru,  was  not  greater,  perbapi  not  «o  great,  aa  dbai 
vrbieh  existed  between  the  legiooa  of  Cssspr  and  the  barbarous  bordae 
with  which  he  contended  in  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Britain.  Yet  the 
ifsue  of  war  in  the  two  hemispherea  waa  widely  different.  Notwith- 
standing his  skill  and  invincible  hardihood,  as  a  soldier,  and  hit 
bevndless  resources  of  mind,  as  a  chieftain,  Csesar  rarely  won  a  cheap 
OjF  an  easy  victory,  even  when  the  numbers  he  led  to  battle  were  but 
Utile  surpassed  by  those  of  his  enemy. 

Others  have  attributed  the  easy  conquest  of  the  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians  to  the  superstitious  veneration  in  which  they  held  their 
ruthless  assailants,  regarding  them  as  beings  of  a  superior  nature, 
i^rho  had  descended  to  them  from  the  skies,  to  bec<Hiie  their  rulers 
apd  benefactors.  But  that  a  delusion  of  tliis  kind  took  possession  of 
the  Americans,  seems  highly  improbable.  And  it  is  still  move  impro- 
bable, even  admitting  its  occurrence  at  the  first  moment  of  the  arrival 
of  the  roving  marauders,  that  it  should  have  been  of  long  duratioOi 
The  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  must  have  very  soon  discovered 
that  the  emigrants  from  the  Old  were  as  subject  as  themselves  to 
bodily  injuries,  sickness,  and  other  misfortunes  and  infirmities,  and  to 
dea,th  itself  from  wounds  and  diseases.  It  is  even  probable,  if  not 
certain,  that,  from  some  of  these  sources  of  calamity,  especially  from 
that  of  seasoning  sickness,  the  stran^rs  must  have  sufiered  much 
more  than  the  natives.  And  if  our  recollection  fail  us  not,  such  was 
actually  the  case.  Many  of  the  Spaniards  sickened,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  died,  while  tliose  whom  they  had  reduced  to  bondage  remained 
healthy.  From  the  notion  of  their  divinity  ship  ^  therefore,  admitting 
it  to  have  had  an  existence,  the  *'  Iberian  freebooters*'  derived  in  the 
end  but  little  advantage.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  advan- 
tage was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  scorn  which  their  mean 
cupidity,  and  the  detestation  and  abhorrence  which  their  cruelty  and 
revolting  profligacy  engendered. 

Siill,  then,  does  the  question,  '^  Why  were  the  Americans  so  easily 
subdued?*'  remain  unanswered.  And  the  correct  answer,  virtually 
but  silently  rendered  in  the  *'  Crania  Americana,"  is  derived  from  the 
science  of  phrenology  alone.  They  were  engaged  in  war  with  a  race 
of  men  superior  to  themselves — though  not  descended  immediately 
from  the  skies.  Ibr  the  Spaniards  were  Caucasians.  And  when- 
ever, or  wherever,  tliat  race,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  great 
community  of  man,  (as  the  nervous  and  cerebral  tissue  takes  rank  of 
the  other  tissues  of  the  body,)  comes  into  collision,  whether  bellige- 
rent or  pacific,  with  either  of  the  other  races,  it  never  fails  in  the  end 
to  gain  and  maintain  a  decided  ascendency.  To  this  position,  we 
confidently  believe  that  no  solid  exception  can  be  adduced  from  either 
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fact  or  philosophy*— the  ez&mples  of  the  present,  or  the  history  of  the 
past  Nor  is  it  from  occurrences  in  the  New  World  %lone  that  it 
receives  at  once  illustration  and  proof.  By  a  phenomenon  of  equal 
moment,  notoriety,  and  interest,  or  rather  perhaps  of  much  greater,  in 
the  Old  World,  it  is  further  and  no  less  substantially  maintained. 
We  allude  to  the  degraded  condition  in  which  Hindostan,  and  several 
neighbouring  principalities,  are  held  by  a  British  army,  which,  from 
its  incredible  inferiority  in  numbers  to  the  almost  boundless  amount 
of  population  it  controls,  might  well  be  deemed  infinitely  incompetent 
to  the  mightiness  of  the  task.  That  army,  containing  less  than  eighty 
thousand  rank  and  file,  not  a  moiety  of  them,  we  think,  being  natives 
of  Europe,  has  already  conquered,  now  holds  in  check,  and  virtually 
consigns  to  a  degrading  vassalage,  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
of  human  beings ! 

To  what  cause  or  causes  is  this  astonishing  issue  ascribable  ?  The 
answer  we  think  plain.  The  Asiatics,  though  not  all  of  a  really 
different  race  from  the  Europeans  who  enslave  them,  are  a  degenerate, 
perhaps  a  mongrel,  branch  of  the  same  race.  They  are  not  genuine 
Caucasians ;  while  a  large  portion  of  their  conquerors  and  masters  are 
Anglo-Saxons — that  variety  which  stands  decidedly  at  the  head  of  the 
Caucasians,  and  is  their  highest  caste. 

Are  we  asked  to  specify  the  actual  difference  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  Ilindootanic  varieties  of  man,  which  gives  to  the 
former  such  a  marked  superiority  over  the  latter  ?  We  reply  that  it 
consists  in  the  different  size  and  form  of  the  brain  in  those  varieties, 
which  are  fully  disclosed  by  corresponding  difference  in  the  size  and 
form  of  their  **  crania."  Not  only  is  the  entire  brain  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  considerably  larger  than  the  brain  of  the  Hindoo ;  the  superior 
and  truly  governing  organs  of  it  are  larger  in  a  still  greater  proportion. 
Are  we  again  asked  to  name  those  ruling  and  power-bestowing  organs  ? 
They  are,  we  reply,  more  especially  Combativeness,  Destructiveness, 
Self-esteem,  Approbativeness,  Firmness,  and  the  reflecting  organs. 
All  tlie  organs  calculated  to  give  greater  strength  and  energy  of 
character,  and  greater  scope  and  vigour  of  thought,  are  larger.  Hence 
the  native  and  necessary  superiority  of  the  Caucasians,  especially  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  branch,  in  war,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  walks  of 
science,  literature,  and  the  arts. 

For  the  easy  conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  similar  causes  may  be 
correctly  assigned.  Those  events  were  attributable  not  to  any  supe- 
riority of  civilisation  and  education  on  the  part  of  the  invaders.  In 
these  points  the  invaded  were  nearly,  if  not  quite,  on  an  equality 
with  them.  The  cause  wa«  to  be  found  exclusively  in  the  superiority 
of  native  strength  and  compass  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  Europeans. 
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And  those  qutlitiet  arose  from  the  greater  sue,  and  better  develope- 
ment  and  configuration  of  their  brains. 

The  Spaniards  were  a  branch  of  the  Caucasian  race.  And  though 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  most  highly  giiled  and  most  efficient 
branch,  they  were  greatly  superior  to  the  American  race,  with  whom 
they  were  in  conflict  And  that  superiority  was  indicated  by  the 
j^rvater  size,  and  better  developement  and  shape  of  their  crania  and 
brains.  'Fhey  had,  in  their  cerebral  organisation,  a  larger  endowment 
of  gn^und  for  intellectual  qualifications,  and  comparatively  a  less  pre- 
pondrranoe  of  that  forming  the  seat  of  mere  animality.  And  these 
native  ailvantages  of  brain  bestowed  on  them  a  range  and  measure  of 
uirattU  otnnpass  and  power,  which  the  inferioriy  organised,  and 
wiMlior-iuindod  Auierioans  were  unable  to  resist.  Those  comparative 
im<n\'iles  stood  related  to  their  vigorous  assailant s^  as  boys  do  to 
iuou»  iiliots  to  sound-minded  persons,  or  as  inferior  animals  to  the 
hum^tu  race.  Hence  the  amazing  suddenness  and  completion  of  their 
o\  rrihix^w  and  degradation ! 

i;r\HirMIc»  uml  visionary  as  t^is  position  will  no  doubt  appear  to 
t!u>«o  u  ho  liavo  never  made  the  subject  of  it  a  matter  of  study,  it 
will  prt^:iont  itself  in  that  light  to  such  persons  only.  Individuals 
»vitUvMomly  acquainted  with  it  will  view  it  very  differently.  They 
will  rt*^:ir\l  ii  as  one  of  the  most  grand  and  impressive  physiological 
uuiliii  th'ii  has  ever  been  disclosed.  For  physiological  the  pheno- 
mru.i  it  relates  to  are — as  clearly  and  decidedly  so,  as  the  digestion  of 
I'ooiK  the  Hccretion  of  bile,  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Yet  was 
it  lu'vor  dreamed  of  as  such  until  the  discoveries  of  Gall,  which  will 
\  el  l>e  acknowledged  to  constitute  themselves  one  of  the  chief  scicn- 
lifie  triumphs  of  tlie  nineteenth  century ;  while  their  fruits  will  be 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  philosophy,  among  the  most  glorious  and 
invaluable  trophies  her  ministers  have  won. 

Nor  is  it  alone  the  so  deemed  mysterious  events  of  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  Hindostan,  that  the  discoveries  of  the  great  German 
arc  destined  to  illuminate  and  make  intelligible  and  useful.  Tliey  will 
render  to  mankind  a  similar  service,  as  relates  to  many  other  enigmas 
that  have  confounded  the  anthropologist,  and  eluded  his  scrutiny.  In 
truth,  they  will  yet  be  referred  to,  by  the  students  and  masters  of 
mental  and  moral  science,  as  the  great  expounders  of  the  philosophy 
of  history.  They  will  shed  on  the  deeds  and  characters  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  a  light  which  the  world  has  never  yet  enjoyed.  They 
will  disclose  the  causes  of  the  ambition,  wars,  and  conquests  of  Philip 
and  Alexander.  They  will  tell  why  Cajsar  first  glorified  and  then 
enslaved  his  country,  and  ultimately  fell  by  the  dapprer  of  Bnitus; 
why  the  Roman  empire,  after  having  become,  and  continued  for  ccn« 
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tunes,  a  marvel  of  power  and  greatness,  injustice  and  crime,  was 
reduced  at  length  to  a  mighty  ruin  by  barbarian  invaders ;  why  Pales- 
tine was  inundated  by  the  mingled  blood  of  the  Crusaders  and  the 
Saracens;  why  the  clouds  of  the  dark  ages,  brought  down  on  the 
world  by  the  disasters  of  the  sword,  were  ultimately  dispersed  by  the 
return  of  the  sun  of  literature  and  science ;  why  Napoleon  first 
astonished  the  world  by  the  miracles  of  his  greatness  and  power,  and 
then  ended  his  career  in  captivity  and  exile ;  and  why  our  own 
country  was  rendered  independent  and  glorious,  by  Washington  and 
his  compatriots ;  and  has  increased  in  wealth  and  renown,  and  their 
concomitants,  with  a  rapidity  and  steadiness  altogether  unprecedented 
in  the  annals  of  nations. 

These  were  all  physiological  events,  produced  through  the  func- 
tions of  the  human  brain,  and  will  hereafter  be  universally  acknow- 
ledged as  such,  by  those  who  shall  become  competent  judges  of  the 
subject.  And  for  this  great  result,  the  world  will  be  indebted  to  the 
genius  and  labours  of  the  founders  of  phrenology.  Physiologists  and 
philosophers  will  learn  and  acknowledge,  that  man,  to  be  studied 
correctly,  as  a  being  to  be  acted  on  mentally  himself,  or  to  act  by 
mind  on  others,  whether  for  elevation  or  degradation,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  must  be  studied  through  his  brain.  And  that  in  all  their  mani- 
festations and  conditions,  his  moral  and  intellectual  natures,  instead  of 
being  any  longer  investigated  by  or  through  the  laws,  supposed  to 
regulate  abstract  spirit,  must  be  approached  and  comprehended  (if 
comprehended  at  all)  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  material 
machinery  on  which  his  spirit  immediately  acts.  In  other  words; 
that  all  the  events  and  phenomena  in  which  man  is  concerned,  either 
as  agent  or  subject,  and  whether  they  be  peaceful  or  belligerent, 
scientific  or  literary,  instead  of  being  regarded,  as  heretofore,  as  the 
immediate  products  of  mind,  will  be  considered,  in  time  to  come,  at 
referable  to  mind  only  through  the  attributes  of  the  nervous  system* 
Thus  will  anatomy  and  physiology  be  justly  ranked  among  the 
most  elevated  branches  of  human  knowledge,  and  be  received  and 
recognised  as  the  true  foundation  of  anthropology  and  mental  philo- 
sophy. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

Phynology  for  Schools.     By  Riynxll  OoATsSf  M.  D,     12iiio. 

pp.  882. 

This  is  a  new  work  on  the  Elements  of  Physiology, '  recently 
issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Marshall,  Williams  Sc  Butler,  in 
this  city.  It  has  been  prepared  with  the  design  of  being  introduced 
as  a  class-book  into  schools  and  institutions  of  learning  generally, 
and  from  a  careful  examination  of  its  contents,  we  are  fully  satisfied, 
that  in  style,  matter,  and  execution,  it  is  decidedly  better  adapted  for 
this  purpose  than  any  other  work  now  extant.  We  could  point  out 
its  excellences  more  in  detail,  but  this  is  not  our  present  object.  In 
a  work  which  professes  to  be  an  exposition  of  the  functions  of  the 
animal  economy,  and  which  will  doubtless  be  not  only  read,  but 
itudied,  by  some  thousands  of  the  rising  generation,  our  first  inquiry 
as  phrenologists  is  to  know  what  sentiments  it  inculcates  respecting 
the  structure  and  offices  of  the  brain. 

Dr.  Coates,  the  author  of  the  work  now  before  us,  is  well  known 
as  an  able  and  popular  writer  on  medicine ;  and  his  opinions  on 
such  subjects  are  certainly  worthy  of  great  confidence  and  respect. 
Phrenology,  being  strictly  a  part  of  physiology,  could  not  consistently 
be  passed  by  unnoticed  in  a  work  like  the  present ;  and  we  are  glad 
to  find  that  Dr.  Coates  has  not  only  made  respectful  mention  of  the 
science,  but  has  discussed  at  some  length  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
in  perfect  accordance  with  its  fundamental  principles.  It  is  true,  he 
speaks  in  somewhat  unfavourable  terms  of  craniology,  or  rather  inti- 
mates that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  application  are  so  great, 
that  it  can  never  be  rendered  of  much  practical  utility.  In  this 
opinion,  however,  we  think  lie  is  greatly  mistaken ;  and  that  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  science,  as  well  as  of  the 
success  with  which  some  of  its  advocates  are  able  to  apply  it,  would 
fully  convince  him  of  the  fact.  It  is  here,  in  i\a  practical  applications, 
where  phrenology  claims  so  great  superiority  over  all  other  systems 
of  mental  philosophy. 

But  there  is  one  feature  in  Dr.  Coates*s  remarks  on  this  subject, 
with  which  we  must  express  our  decided  disapprobation.  It  is  in 
those  instances  where,  without  sufficient  cause  or  discrimination,  he 
casts  certain  reflections  on  the  advocates  of  phrenology  as  a  body. 
We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  make  this  stricture,  but  a  sense  of  duty  to 
ourselves,  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  truth,  require  it.  We  might  go 
into  particulars  on  thin  point,  but  prefer  to  fill  these  pages  with  more 
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yaluable  and  instructi?*  informationi  than  with  matten  of  mere 
criticttm  and  controyeny.  Dr.  Coalea  offera  some  excellent  renarkf 
near  the  close  of  hia  work  on  the  functions  of  the  nervea  and  braiut 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extract : — 

The  brain,  then,  may  be  regwded  aa  a  great  collection  of  large 
ganglia,  collected  together  into  one  mass,  and  connected  by  numerona 
fibrta  unprotected  by  neurilema.  Soft  and  pulpy  aa  these  fibres  are, 
we  can  sometimes  distinguish  bundles  of  them  paasing  from  one  maaa 
of  cineritious  matter  to  another,  throughout  the  substance  of  the  brain ; 
thus  forming  regular  naked  nerves,  pursuing  a  different  course  from 
the  fibres  constituting  the  great  bulk  of  the  medullary  matter,  in  which 
they  are  embedded.  Each  of  these  bundles  must  possess  its  own 
peculiar  class  of  functions,  for  each  is  a  distinct  part  of  the  nervous 
system.  Such  nerves  are  generally  termed  commitsureSf  and  they 
are  supposed  to  form  connections  between  corresponding  portions  of 
the  two  hemispheres,  in  order  to  cause  them  to  act  in  concert. 
Many  modem  discoveries,  which  you  are  not  prepared  to  underatand, 
are  calculated  to  add  probability  to  this  conclusion. 

As  the  health  and  perfection  of  the  brain— the  principal  instrument 
of  the  mind^is  necessary  to  the  full  display  of  what  we  commonly 
call  the  mental  faculties,  you  would  naturallly  suspect  that  the  more 
complex  the  structure  of  the  brain  of  an  animal,  the  greater  will  be  the 
vigour  of  its  mental  faculties.  Now,  so  far  as  human  reaearch  has 
yet  penetrated  with  accuracy,  such  is  the  general  reaulL 

When  we  cast  a  broad  glance  over  the  whole  chain  of  animated 
nature,  we  observe  that  the  nerves  of  organic  life  seem  to  make  their 
appearance  before  the  spinal  marrow,  and  that  this  organ  is  completed 
before  the  brain  presents  more  than  a  mere  rude  button  on  its  summit* 
Even  this  button  appears  to  compose  chiefly  the  rudiment  of  the  cere- 
bellum ;  and  this  lesser  brain  reaches  a  high  degree  of  developement 
and  complexity  of  structure,  even  while  the  cerebrum  continuea  a 
simple  smooth  mass  of  nervous  matter,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  the 
convolutions  to  be  seen.  As  we  advance  towards  the  higher  claaaea 
of  animals,  the  cerebrum  becomes  more  and  more  involved  in  atmo- 
ture,  and  the  closest  of  observers  are  of  opinion  that  thia  progress  of 
developement  answers  very  nearly  to  the  order  in  which  the  appannt 
intelligence  of  the  animal  increases. 

In  ascending  the  series  of  vertebrate  animals,  from  the  simpler 
tribes  to  man,  it  appears  that  the  cerebellum  is  first  brought  to  perfeo- 
tion ;  that  the  posterior  lobes,  and  the  base  of  the  cerebrum,  are  next 
in  progress ;  that  the  upper  portions  of  the  middle  and  anterior  lobee 
are  superadded  in  the  more  lofty  creatures,  but  do  not  reach  their 
ultimate  condition  until  we  arrive  at  man. 
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to  be  in  moat  respeete  rimilar  to  this.  The  bate  of  the  brein,  and  the 
posterior  lobe8«  are  fint  developed,  the  middle  lobee  elaim  the  aaeend- 
ancy  in  youth,  and  the  anterior  lobee  hardly  acquire  their  fitll  relathe 
atM  and  firmneea  before  the  age  of  Uiirty  yean. 

The  obeervationB  mentioned  in  the  four  laat  paragrapht,  have 
induced  a  very  general  and  natural  belief  among  phjraiologists,  that 
the  organisation  of  these  several  portions  of  the  brain  has  something 
to  do  with  the  display  of  the  faculties  which  distinguish  the  various 
classes  of  animals ;  but,  in  the  hands  of  a  modem  SMt  of  phDosophers 
'^ke  phrmologUt9''-^\M  opinion  has  been  carried  out  in  detail,  as  I 
diaU  presently  have  occasion  to  state. 

Infimcy  is  governed,  like  the  animals,  mainly  by  the  instinctive 
fedings;  for  it  is  yet  asleep  to  its  responsibilities,  and  has  not 
acquired  more  than  the  rudiments  of  its  rational  faculties.  The  base 
of  the  brain  being,  then,  much  farther  developed  than  the  upper  part, 
is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  nervous  fibres  which  convey 
to  the  mind  the  impressions  which  awaken  the  instinctive  emotions, 
are  located  iu  that  part  of  the  brain  ? 

Childhood  and  youth  are  governed  mainly  by  the  moral  sentiments 
and  loftier  affections ;  and  in  those  states  of  being,  the  upper  portions 
of  the  middle  lobes  gradually  approach  their  highest  perfection.  If, 
/Am,  the  mind  requirei  material  imtrumenti  to  call  these  faculties 
into  play — if  the  proper  organisation  of  the  brain  be  necessary  for 
their  display — are  we  not  warranted  in  locating  their  proper  tools  in 
the  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  T 

Manhood  is  distinguished  by  the  perfection  of  the  reasoning  faculties, 
and  it  is  that  portion  of  the  brain  which  fills  the  cavity  of  the  superior 
part  of  the  forehead — ^the  upper  portion  of  the  anterior  lobes^that 
then,  for  the  first  time,  acquires  its  full  dimensions,  and  completes  the 
structure  of  the  nervous  system.  If  there  be  any  part  of  the  brain 
necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  facuUieSf  where  are  we  so 
likely  to  find  it  as  in  the  anterior  lobes! 

If  you  acknowledge  the  force  of  these  remarics,  you  grant  all  the 
(undunental  principles  of  that  highest  branch  of  physiology,  called 
phrenology,  which  is  simply  the  science  that  treats  of  the  Junctions 
of  the  brain.  But  phrenology,  like  all  novel  subjects  of  human 
research,  has  been  loaded  with  empirical  pretension  on  the  one  hand, 
and  ignorant  attack  upon  the  other,  till  its  rational  cultivators  can 
scarcely  recognise  its  features  as  drawn  either  by  its  professed  friends 
or  foes  in  general  society. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

KB.  OXOSOB  COiUn  AITD  THE  PRILOMPRT  OV  PHMIIfOIOOY.* 

n  ''Till  the  adfocates  of  ChrittiaDity  iball  hare  beeome  iiiii?enally 
mach  better  acquainted  witb  tbe  true  charaeter  of  tbeir  relifion  thta, 
universally,  tbey  bave  ever  yet  been,  we  mutt  alwaya  expect  that  trtrw 
branch  of  study,  every  scientific  theory  that  is  brought  into  notice,  wiU 
be  assailed  on  leligioos  poands  by  tbute  who  either  hare  not  ttodted 
the  subject,  or  who  are  incompetent  judges  of  it;  or  again,  who  vm 
addressing  themselves  to  such  persons  as  are  so  circumst<inced,  asd 
wish  to  excite  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  passions  of  the  ignorant 

''It  is  not  a  sign  of  faith— on  tbe  contrarr,  it  indieates  rather  m  waat 
of  faith,  or  else  a  culpable  indolenea — to  decline  HMtting  any  theorbt 
on  his  own  ground,  and  to  cut  short  the  contcoversy  by  an  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  Scripture.''— />r.  Richard  fFAo^efiy,  Ardunshop  of  DubUn, 

It  is  aatisfaetorjr  to  know,  that  of  lale  jrean  the  opponente  of 
phrenology  have  not  only  seen  a  rapitl  diminution  of  their  mimbeie, 
but  that  those  who  still  resiat  its  progrees  have  been  driven  from  the 
first  position  which  they  so  boldly  occupied,  and  that,  no  longer  rdy- 
ing  on  the  innate  strength  of  their  cause,  they  axe  now  chiefly  intent 
upon  taking  shelter  behind  the  solid  walls  of  prejudice,  whence,  if 
they  cannot  hope  for  a  final  victory,  they  may  at  least  retain  die 
power  of  annoying  their  assailants. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  almoet  all  of  the  reputable  opponenli  of 
phrenology  have  one  by  one  quietly  withdrawn  from  any  diieet 
attacks  upon  the  primary  truths  of  the  science.  Contenting  them- 
selves with  an  occasional  sneer,  or  the.  distortion  or  suppression  of 
some  simple  fact,  they  now  admit  its  anatomy  and  its  physiology  to 
be  unexceptionable,  and  they  admire  the  skilful  demonstrations  of  its 
supporters.  With  phrenology,  "so  long  as  it  continues  harmlefs,** 
that  is,  so  long  as  no  attempt  is  made  to  apply  its  truths  to  the 
advancement  of  society,  they  have  no  quarrel ;  but  the  moment  this  ii 
attempted,  they  are  prepared  to  raise  their  standard  in  the  sieradt 
although  unfortunate,  cause  of  **  old  opinions.** 

These  remarks  have  been  euggested  by  the  perusal  of  the  httSag 
article  in  Fraser's  Magazine  (London)  for  November  last  lUs 
article  is  not  directed  against  phrenology,  (of  any  knowledgie  of  wfaiA 
the  writer,  as  we  shall  show,  is  perfectly  guildess,)  but  againat  Ae 
application  to  which  the  science  has  been  put  by  Mr.  Combe  in  his 
**  Constitution  of  Man.*'    The  reviewer  profestes  to  regard  thai  work 

*  For  tbe  above  article,  we  are  indehted  to  a  Loodoa  eoriesppadent,  by  whsss 
psn  the  peget  of  the  Jooroal  have  been  noie  thaa  oacs  enriehsdr-^Esw 
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•■  an  igent  of  evil,  fixed  and  lettied  under  the  booglii  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  and  while  ezpresaing  hia  regret  at  the  ancceaa  which  haa 
rewarded  the  energy  and  zeal  diaplayed  hy  Mr.  Combe  in  the  diffoaion 
of  hia  viewa^.-recasimenda  hia  mdera  to  ahow,  by  their  acti?e  oppoai- 
tion  to  them,  that  they  are  willing  to  follow  the  quaint  advice  given  on 
a  oartain  oeeaaion  by  Biahop  Latimer  lo  hia  clergy,  and  to  make  tfa* 
dMf  their  model  ill  the  important  qualitiea  of  faidnatry  and  peraete- 

Having  delifcfed  thia  charitable  ehaife,  the  reviewer  ezpreariy 

ettiM  that  he  it  addreaaing  thoee  6nly  who  believe  in  the  genuineneaa 

Hf  the  Holy  Scriptuirea.     He  acknowledgea  that  Mr.  Combe  and  hia 

v^  ,       4tfoi|^M  aaaert  that  their  phtloaophy  in  iId  way  interflNnaa  with  a 

-.^  Mief  in  the  trallia  of  the  Odtpd,  and  he  aeema  to  be  aware  that  Mr. 

CbtaktUf,  whom  he  deaeribea  aa  an  aUe,  moral,  and  amiaUe  man»  ia 

liimaelf  ii  (nofeaaor  of  tihriatianity,  although  throughout  the  reat  of 

f  Ua  lemarka  he  complacently  diatinguiahea  himaelf  and  his  readera 

from  that  gedtteman  and  hia  diaciplea,  by  the  patent  title  of  "  we  Chria- 

tkna"-**-thereby  intimating  that  Mr.  Combe  and  hia  diaciplea  falaely 

.profeaa  Chriatianity,  thua  affording  to  the  world  a  aample  of  the  strict 

jdey  which  the  reviewer  ia  aoeuatomed  to  form  of  a  «*  moral"  man ! 

The  olyeot  of  the  article,  which  ia  aoldy  addreaaed  to  "  religiooa 
leadasav"  ia  to  convict  Mr.  Combci  in  hia  worka,  of  the  fullest  extent 
of  deism.  It  will  be  our  province  to  inquire  how  far  the  critic  ia 
^mpetent  either  to  underatand  the  principles  of  that  author,  or  the 
nature  of  the  Christian  revelation,  and  we  promiae  to  show  that 
although  he  has  grievously  misrepresented  the  first,  he  has  still  more 
fatally  attempted  to  miaregraaent  the  latter.  To  such  an  extent, 
indeed,  has  the  misrepresentation  of  Christianity  been  carried,  aa  to 
induce  us  to  fear  that  hia  religioua  readera  may  be  diapoeed  to  dharac- 
tsriae  it  aa  the  reault  of  eulpable  ignorance  or  wanton  impiety. 

And  firaty  with  regard  to  hia  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon 
whioh  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Combe  ia  founded.  Although  the 
author  of  the  Conatitution  of  Man,  in  adopting  the  phrenological 
ayatem  aa  the  basis  of  hia  reaaoning,  admita  that  hia  views  may  be 
naderatood,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  thoae  who  are  not  eonveraant  with 
the  principlea  of  that  acience,  it  will  be  admitted  to  be  quite  necessary 
ftal  any  parvoa  who  undertakes  a  public  oiticiam  of  the  work  in 
qaestion,  should  have  prepared  himself  for  the  taak  by  an  examination 
into  the  truth  of  the  principlea  upon  which  it  ia  founded ;  since,  if  thii 
be  ne^eoted,  although  a  general  idea  of  Mr.  Combe^a  views  may  be 
attained,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  style  and  illustrations  of  that 
gentleman  may  aometknca  appear  to  be  obscure  and  mystical.  A  fact 
which  muat  render  the  dutiee  of  criticism  extremely  difficult,  since. 
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wilen  he  pouesses  a  diipof  ition  so  happily  constituted  as  to  lead  hii» 
to  belieTe  that  the  obscurity  and  mysticism  in  which  he  is  involved, 
arises  rather  from  the  defects  of  the  author  than  from  ignorance  on  his 
own  part,  it  must  impress  the  reviewer  with  a  constant  sense  of  his 
incompetency  to  perform  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken. 

The  experience  of  phrenology  to  which  Mr.  Combe's  critic  has 
attained,  is  very  candidly  stated  to  consist  as  follows : — 

'*  We  perfectly  remember  to  have  met  in  the  street  one  day,  some 
few  years  ago,  a  physician,  a  firm  believer  in  the  theories  of  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  who  proposed  that  we  should  accompany  him  to  the 
apartment  of  an  artist  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  purpose  of  havhig 
our  scepticism  on  the  subject  of  phrenology  removed  by  the  evidence 
of  the  skull  of  a  murderer  who  had  just  been  executed,  and  of  which 
a  cast  had  been  taken.  We  consented  to  the  proposal ;  on  condition 
that  the  phrenologist  should  read  the  man's  character  fr^m  tlie  east, 
and  that  we,  the  party  to  be  converted,  should  compare  it  with  the 
general  tenor  of  his  acHoru.  Arriving  at  the  place,  we  desired  the 
two  philosophers  to  determine — for  the  artist  was  likewise  a  pro- 
fessor—what might  be  the  most  remarkable  developement  which  the 
skull  of  the  malefactor  presented?  It  was  carefully  inspected,  and 
the  examiners  agreed  that  *' Secretiveness"  was  the  quality  of  all 
others  most  strongly  indicated.  Our  reply  was,  that  in  such  caiie  ire 
must  dissent  more  tenaciously  than  ever ;  since  it  vTas  manifest,  fW>A 
the  evidence  on  his  trial,  that  the  fellow  could  never  have  been  cW^ 
victed,  and  in  all  probability  never  would  have  been  even  suspeelled, 
if  he  had  only  kept  his  own  counsel !  The  crime  itself  had  grown 
out  of  some  strange  and  unnatural  intimacy  between  the  slayer  and 
the  slain,  and  was  not  accompanied  by  robbery.  Yet  even  that 
unholy  secret  this  wretch,  upon  whose  skull  Secretivenesa  was  the 
most  remarkable  developement,  (and,  observe,  without  Any  thing  of 
remorse  or  penitence  to  account  for  it,  without  any  direct  confession,) 
betrayed  by  his  own  garrulity!  We  then  requested  the  parties  to 
allege  any  thing  the  man  had  ever  done  to  balance  these  strange  aetii 
of  so  very  opposite  a  nature  to  that  which,  on  the  principles  of 
phrenology,  ought  to  have  marked  his  conduct  They  were  driven 
to  the  miserable  expedient,  that  he  had  stuck  Ae  blade  of  his  mitt^ 
derons  knife  into  the  sod,  so  as  to  conceal  it  tolerably  well ;  whemt, 
the  act  of  having  done  it  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  die  corpse 
might  have  betrayed  the  murderer,  had  any  one— which  was  not  the 
case-— identified  the  weapon. 

**  Another  instance  we  can  vouch  for,  which  shows  a  second  signal 
failure  in  this  pretended  art  or  science.  A  gentleman  was  expressing 
his  disbelief  in  tiie  profesvions  of  phrenology,  and  was  answered  by 
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one.  who,  if  he  might  himself  be  credited,  was  no  incontiderable 
adept  It  was  agreed  that  the  skull  of  the  sceptic  himself  should  be 
examined  in  evidence ;  and  the  phrenologist  confidently  announced  a 
taste  and  organ  for  music,  as  forming  a  characteristic  of  the  individual. 
*  Why,  said  the  latter  party,  after  this  annunciation  had  been  made, 
'  we  may  expect  you  to  make  a  fortunate  guess  now  and  then.'  *  I 
beg  your  pardon,*  answered  the  other,  *  but  you  agreed  to  abide  by 
the  experiment.'  *  Well,'  replied  the  opponent,  '  and  so  I  will ;  for  I 
can  assure  you'  [we  ourselves  can  vouch  that  it  is  the  truth  as  to  our 
friend's  musical  taste]  *  I  would  not  poi<itively  say  whether  I  could 
distinguish  God  Save  the  King  from  the  104th  Psalm  or  not.' 

'*  We  have  no  htMUation^  therefore,"  continues  the  reviewer,  **  in 
saying  that  our  own  experience-^where  the  phrenologist  has  made 
the  prognosis,  and  we  have  ourselves  compared  it  with  the  conduct 
of  the  party — has  been  unfavourable." 

To  any  person  accustomed  to  follow  out  scientific  inquiries,  the 
plan  thus  adopted  for  testing  the  truth  of  phrenology  must  appear 
absolutely  ludicrous.  We  believe  that  in  these  days  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  schoolboy  of  a  year's  standing,  who  could  be  ignorant  of 
the  necessity  of  collecting  a  vast  number  of  clear  and  well  attested 
facts  before  he  might,  ^*  without  hesitation,"  pronounce  an  opinion 
upon  any  matter,  the  proofs  of  which  are  entirely  of  an  inductive 
kind.  On  the  two  cases  above  mentioned,  our  reviewer  pronounces 
phrenology  to  be  a  **  pretended  art  or  science."  Let  us  see  what 
they  are  worth. 

In  Case  No.  1,  we  are  not  furnished  with  any  names.  Two  ''pro- 
fessors," of  whose  experience  or  qualifications  we  can  form  no  esti- 
mate, pronounce  '* Secretiveness"  to  be  the  largest  organ  in  the. head 
of  a  murderer,  betweem  whom  and  his  victim  aonte  strange  and 
unnatural  intimacy  had  subsisted,  but  who  never  would  have  been 
suspected  of  the  crime  if  he  had  kept  his  own  counsel.  Now,  to  a 
careless-minded  person,  to  whom  a  few  superficial  observations  would 
have  all  the  weight  which  would  only  by  others  be  attached  to  a  long 
chain  of  careful  experiments,  the  above  combination  may  appear  to 
be  utterly  impossible,  and  he  may  expect  that  his  relation  of  this 
anonymous  case  may  be  sufficient  to  overturn  the  hundreds  of  facts 
attested  by  a  full  detail  of  names,  daten,  and  correlative  circumstances, 
which  have  been  collected  by  phrenologists  up  to  the  present  time. 
But,  unfortunately,  it  will  appear  to  all  persons,  (whether  phrenolo- 
gists or  not,)  who  have  given  any  attention  to  mental  phenomena, 
that  the  combination  of  the  secretive  propensity,  with  a  willingness  to 
confess  to  certain  atrocious  crimes,  is  extremely  frequent,  and  by  no 
means  difficult  of  explanation.     We  have  not  space  here  to  enter  into 
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tlie  phHoMpKy  of  the  point,  md  m  it  has  been  k\\y  examined  el«e- 
where,  it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  do  so.*  We  will  therefore 
content  ourselves  by  expressing  oar  regret  that,  owing  to  the  secre- 
taveness  of  the  reriewer,  we  are  destined  to  remain  in  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  the  *'  tirangt  and  unnatural  intimacy'*  alluded  to  in  the 
above  case;  or,  i£  this  would  not  admit  of  publication,  of  the  means 
by  which  it  bad  been  concealed,  since  it  is  possible  that  n  full  know- 
ledge of  the  case  might  show  that  the  unnamed  professors  had  no 
occasion,  in  their  defence,  to  resort  to  the  **  miserable  subterfuge'*  of 
the  knife.  In  order,  however,  to  relieve  all  future  professors  who 
may  hereafter  be  placed  in  circumstances  of  similar  difficulty,  we  will 
mention  the  following  cases,  to  show  that  the  coincidence  of  the  secre- 
tive and  self-convicting  tendencies  is  by  no  means  impossible. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1885,  Maria  Jaeger  was  condemned  at 
Mayence  for  having  poisoned,  at  various  intervals,  her  uncle,  mother, 
father,  husband,  her  three  daughters,  and  another  person.  She  had 
done  all  this  with  so  much  caution,  that  no  suspicion  whatever  was 
excited,  and  she  was  at  last  condemned  upon  her  own  voluntary  con- 
fession !  Cook,  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Paas,  at  Leicester,  whose  case 
excited  such  a  strong  sensation,  on  account  of  the  means  adopted  for 
concealment,  when  apprehended  at  Liverpool,  at  once  confessed  the 
murder.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  culprit 
stated  that  she  had  had  a  dream,  which  induced  her  to  confess ;  and 
our  reviewer,  with  much  simplicity,  seems  disposed  to  infer  that.  In 
the  case  which  he  has  quoted,  the  man  confesned  without  any  motive. 
Most  of  our  readers  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  mental  science  to 
know  that  no  act  was  ever  yet  committed  without  a  motive ;  and  even 
our  critic  would  doubtless  allow  that,  if  the  confession  could  have 
taken  place  without  a  motive,  it  must  have  been  the  result  of  insanity ; 
and  if  such  was  the  fact,  as  he  gives  us  no  pathological  account  of  the 
criminal's  brain,  the  case,  as  he  relates  it,  is  utterly  worthless. 

In  Case  No.  2,  we  are  not  furnished  with  any  names.  A  gentle- 
man, a  friend  of  the  reviewer's,  or  probably  a  friend's  friend,  for  we 
have  no  precise  informstion,  being  in  company  with  some  indiscreet 
believer  in  his  own  powers  of  manipulation,  'submits  his  head  to  be 
examined,  and  the  examiner  commits  an  egregious  blunder;  both 
parties  being  of  that  rash  or  playful  turn  of  mind  which  would  induce 
them  to  test  the  truth  of  a  science  which  has  agitated  Europe  during  a 

*  A  consideration  of  the  caaeet  which  rooet  frequentlj  indooe  confawioBS,  both 
of  «  direct  and  an  indirect  eharaeter,  in  boniicidal  CMct,  will  be  foond  in  t  ssriw 
of  srtidet  on  Criminal  Joritprudenee,  which  lately  appeared  in  the  Spectator, 
London  newspaper. 
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period  of  forty  jwn^  by  this  empirical  procednret  and  render  them 
willing  to  abide  by  the  result  This  anecdote  being  retailed  to  oar 
reviewer,  is  immediately  coupled  by  him  with  his  own  personal 
experience,  (as  related  in  case  No.  1,)  and  both  together  form  such  a 
mass  of  evidence  as  to  induce  him,  '<  without  hesitation,**  to  pro- 
nounce phrenology  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  **  pretence.'*  When, 
apart  from  the  want  of  all  identification  of  the  case,  we  observe  that* 
he  had  not  even  taken  the  pains,  before  he  alludes  to  it  in  evidence, 
to  procure  either  measurement  or  cast  of  his  friend's  friend's  head,  in 
which  the  extraordinary  developement  of  the  organ  of  Tune  is  unac- 
companied by  the  power  of  recognising  "  God  save  the  King,"  we 
feel  entitled  to  complain  of  his  indifference  to  a  public  duty,  and  to 
the  true  interests  of  science.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  we  take  into 
consideration  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr.  Deville's  c6llec- 
tion  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  authenticated  casts  is  open  to 
any  individual  inquirer,  we  find  our  reviewer  willing  to  take  up  an 
opinion  or  impression  upon  a  matter  of  such  grave  importance  as  he 
admits  phrenology  to  be,  upon  the  loose  and  gossiping  pair  of  cases 
to  which  he  has  limited  his  inquiries,  we  think  that  he  will  not  accuse 
us  of  judging  unfairly  if  we  express  a  suspicion  that  he  must  want  that 
mental  discipline  which  is  the  result  of  severe  training,  and  that,  carry- 
ing more  sail  than  ballast,  he  must  be  one  of  those  who  are  apt  to  give 
implicit  credence  to  matters  at  fi ve-and-twenty  or  thirty,  which  they 
may  discover  at  fifty  to  be  erroneous,  and  will  probably  look  back 
upon,  at  seventy,  with  the  bitterest  regret. 

Thus  it  is  that,  in  attempting  to  upset  a  system  of  philosophy,  our 
reviewer  completely  exposes  liis  ignorance  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  system  rests.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  study  of 
phrenology  presents  the  only  true  method  of  dealing  with  Mr. 
Combers  works,  because  if  these  works  administer  to  deism,  and 
phrenology  nevertheless  prove  to  be  founded  on  truth,  it  would,  as 
the  Christian  religion  is  truth  itielf,  be  a  very  easy  task  to  show  that 
Mr.  Combe's  philosophy  is  disproved  even  by  phrenology;  and  if 
phrenology  be  not  true,  it  cannot  be  an  impossible  task  to  prove  its 
falsehood,  and  thus,  by  sweeping  away  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Combe's 
philosophy,  to  destroy  altogether  the  structure  whieh  he  has  raised. 
This  would  have  been  the  simplest  and  most  philosophical  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  matter,  and  would  have  saved  the  writer  from  the 
impiety  of  making  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, when  the  question  at  issue  admitted  of  satisfactory  settlement 
by  other  means. 

Having  exposed  the  unfitness  of  our  reviewer  for  the  task  which  he 
has  assumed,  as  far  as  scientific  knowledge  is  concerned,  we  will  pro- 
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eeed  to  examine  his  fitneu  at  e? inoed  by  his  knowledge  and  inteqire- 
lation  of  the  chief  points  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  His  sole  view,  as 
•tated  by  himself,  is  to  prove  that  Mr.  Combe's  work  is  deistical  in  its 
tendency^  and  with  this  intention,  he  says, 

**  It  may  be  well  to  define  our  own  notion  of  deism ;  for  on  this 
head  we  are  determined  to  avoid  all  hair-drawn  distinctions.  We 
consider  the  deist  to  be  a  person  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  or  great  first  cause  of  all  things,  but  who  does  tmt 
believe  in  any  revelation  whatever  of  his  will  unto  mankind.  He 
believes  God  to  have  created  this  universe,  and  to  have  given  to  mind 
and  matter  definite  laws ;  but  he  believes  those  laws,  when  they  are 
discovered,  to  be  the  only  revelations  of  His  will  unto  mankind." 

Now,  we  have  never  been  able  to  gather  from  Mr.  Combe's  works, 
any  denial  of  specific  revelations  having  been  made  to  man  ;  nor  does 
the  reviewer,  although  he  professes  his  intention  to  abide  by  the  above 
definition,  either  convict,  or  attempt  to  convict,  Mr.  Combe  of  any 
thing  of  the  sort.  If  the  reviewer  means  to  assert  tliat  any  act  ever 
proceeded  from  the  Creator,  which  was  not  the  result  of  laws  esta- 
blished by  him,  and  consistent  with  his  eternal  mind,  we  suspect  that 
he  will  not  only  find  himself  at  issue  with  Mr.  Combe,  but  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  All  that  Mr.  Combe  implies  is,  that  the 
Creator  having  given  to  man  a  certain  organisation,  has  in  all  his 
dealings  with  him  reference  to  that  organisation.  No  man  can  see 
God  and  live — hence,  whenever  the  Creator  has  revealed  himself  lo 
the  race,  it  has  always  been  through  means  adapted  to  their  constita- 
tion ;  our  Saviour  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  man  in  obedience  to 
this  necessity,  and,  in  earlier  days,  the  revelations  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  ivere  received  by  the  patriarchs,  not  through  the  medium  of  an 
altered  existence,  but  through  their  natural  powers,  by  the  material 
agencies  of  light  and  sound.  The  Divine  Ruler  having  thus  always 
communicated  with  man  as  a  being  manifesting  his  powers  in  tliis  life 
only  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  definite  and  material  organisation, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  whence  arises  the  disinclination  which  exists 
in  the  minds  of  some  persons  to  contemplate  this  fact,  or  to  entertain 
any  system  of  philosophy  that  may  be  based  upon  it  It  is  owing 
to  this  disinclination  that  there  has  always  been,  as  our  reviewer 
observes,  **  not  only  in  our  country,  but  universally  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  a  conflict  between  the  material  and  the  spiritual  schools  of 
philosophy,"  and  it  is  as  a  disciple  of  the  latter  school  that  he  enters 
into  opposition  to  Mr.  Combe.  **  We  must  grapple,"  he  says,  **  with 
that  gentleman's  exposition  of  the  case  between  these  antagonising 
principles,  and  in  order  to  do  it  fairly,  we  shall  do  it  in  his  own 
language :— 
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The  one  (principle)  'im  that  the  worid,  including  both  the  physical 
snd  moral  departments,  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  improve- 
ment, which  time  will  evoWe  and  bring  to  maturity ;  it  having  been 
constituted  by  the  Creator  on  the  principle  of  a  progressive  system, 
like  the  acorn  in  reference  to  the  oak.  This  hypothesis  ascribed  to 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Being  the  whole  phenomena 
which  nature,  animate  or  inanimate,  exhibits ;  because  in  conferring 
<Mi  each  part  tl)e  specific  qualities  and  constitution  which  belong  to  it, 
and  in  placing  it  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  found,  he  is 
assumed  to  have  designed  from  the  first,  the  whole  results  which 
these  qualities,  constitution,  and  circumstances  are  calculated  in  time 
to  produce/  " 

In  reference  to  this  paragrsph,  the  reviewer  observes,  **  We  are  of 
opinion  that  almost  any  jury  of  intelligent  Christians  will,  on  this 
evidence  ^one,  convict  the  theory  of  Mr.  Combe  to  the  full  extent  of 
deism ;  since  it  admits  the  existence  of  a  great  first  cause,  but  dis- 
tinctly asserts  the  yselessness  of  any  Scriptural  revelation,  or,  indeed, 
of  any  revelation  at  all,  beyond  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
analysis  of  nature's  laws  and  operations.*'*  Now,  we  question  if  any 
person  but  the  reviewer  himself  could  find  in  the  above  extract,  "  a 
distinct  assertion  of  the  uselessness  of  any  Scriptural  revelation." 
Mr.  Combe  is  devoting  his  life  to  the  exposition  of  a  system  of  moral 
philosophy,  which  he  believes  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  moral  pre- 
cepts of  the  New  Testament,  and  this  very  fact  must  be  sufiicient  to 
prove  that  he  cannot  entertain  any  idea  of  asserting  that  in  eighteen 
centuries  back  the  exposition  of  such  views  must  have  been  useless  to 
mankind !  The  reviewer  proceeds  in  the  following  way  to  refute  the 
doctrines  of  perfectibility,  which,  for  some  reasons  of  his  own,  he  is 
determined  to  fix  upon  Mr.  Combe,  although  that  gentleman  states  in 
his  Constitution  of  Man,  '*  I  do  not  intend  to  predicate  any  thing 
concerning  the  absolute  perfectibility  of  man,  by  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  nature." 

**  Of  all  the  confutations  of  perfectibility,  it  has  always  been  our 
own  opinion  that  the  one  brought  by  Malthus  (we  think)  against  Con- 
doreet  is  the  happiest.  The  latter  entertained  no  doubt  that,  by  con- 
tinually studying  to  diminish  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  man,  and 
the  evils  of  society,  we  shall  eventually  arrive  at  absolute  perfection. 

*  I  do  not  intend  to  teach  that  the  natural  lawa,  diacernible  by  anasaisted  reaaon, 
are  aufficient  for  the  $alvati»n  of  roan  wilhoot  revelation.  Human  intereeta  regard 
tbts  world  and  the  next.  Mj  object  ia  to  inveatigate  the  natural  constitatioa  of 
the  human  body  and  mind,  their  relation  to  eitemal  objecta  and  beingft  in  this 
world,  and  the  cooraes  of  aetion  that,  in  coaseqoenoe,  appear  to  be  beneficnal  or 
hurtful  in  thia  life.^CofitCtf«fJaii  o^  iian^  PetpWs  EdUion,  page  10. 
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*The  desideratum,*  observes  the  philosopher  of  de  population,  'of  a 
Leicestershire* breeder  of  sheep,  is  to  produce  those  with  9mall  heads 
and  Mmall  legs.  Ergo:  when  they  arrive  at  perfection,  they  will  have 
tw  heads  and  no  lcg$  at  all  !*  They  will  then,  however,  cease  to  be 
sheep ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  if  man  were  to  become  perfect,  he 
would  cease  to  be  a  man — a  consummation  at  which,  in  the  present 
world,  he  never  can  arrive,  and  still  retain  his  beingr." 

The  reviewer  has  here  made  un  unhappy  use  of  a  very  good  joke. 
He  is  not,  we  presume,  prepared  to  deny  that  Adam  was  created  per- 
fect. What,  then,  does  he  mean,  when  he  says  that  if  man  were  to 
become  perfect,  he  would  cease  to  be  a  man  ?  He  seems  to  deny  that 
Adam  was  a  man,  since  he  asserts  that  if  the  human  race  could  regain 
the  state  that  Adam  lost,  (and  which  it  was  the  avowed  object  of  our 
Saviour's  mission  to  enable  them  to  do,)  they  would  cease  to  be  men. 
It  is  vain  to  contend  that  the  first  of  our  kind  could  have  been  any 
thing  else  than  a  perfect  man,  because,  as  he  was  the  model  of  his 
race,  he  formed  the  type  of  his  perfection,  and  if  he  had  been  created 
by  his  Maker  without  arms  or  legs,  or  in  any  other  way  differendy 
from  what  he  now  is,  he  must,  as  he  was  the  first  of  his  race  called 
by  his  Maker  man,  have  been  perfect  as  a  man,  and  upon  any  depar- 
ture from  that  formation  he  would,  strictly  speaking,  have  ceased  to 
be  a  man.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that,  in  attempting  a  very  fine- 
drawn distinction,  the  critic  has  fallen  into  a  very  amusing  absurdity. 
Adam  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  being  called  man ;  his  descendants, 
through  his  and  their  own  disobedience,  have  fallen  from  the  type  by 
which  he  was  first  characterised,  and  we  think  that  few  persons  will 
be  prepared  to  give  credit  to  the  assertion  of  our  reviewer,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  race  by  repentance  (shown  in  a  return  to  obedience, 
as  enforced  in  the  doctrines  of  our  Savioui)  to  achieve  their  restoration. 

It  will  further  be  seen,  that  the  attempted  refutation  of  the  doctrine 
of  perfectibility  involves  a  denial  of  the  human  attributes  of  the  founder 
of  Christianity.  Christ  upon  earth  was  "  perfect  man."  Our  reviewer ' 
says  that  this  is  impossible,  because  '*  if  he  was  perfect,  he  ceased  to 
be  a  man  ;**  and  although  the  Divine  Teacher,  in  his  most  impressive 
discourse,  exhorts  the  human  race  to  "be  perfect  as  their  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect,"  we  are  told,  upon  the  strength  of  a  witticism  from 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Malthus,  that  such  an  injunction  is  useless,  and 
that  it  would  be  vain  to  look  for  its  fulfilment. 

"But  let  us  now  observe,"  continues  the  reviewer,  "how  Mr. 
Combe  states  the  opposite  principle : — 

"•The  other  hypothesis,'  he  informs  us,  'is  that  the  world  was 
perfect  at  first,  but  fell  into  derangement,  continues  in  disorder,  and 
does  not  contain  within  itself  the  elements  of  its  own  rectification/  " 
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The  writer  appeare  to  be  ezeecdingly  angry  at  the  wmdat  **die 
other  hypotheiitv"  but  iloea  not  condescend  to  inloftn  ui*of  the  natnie 
o£  the  words  whioh  he  contiden  would  be  more  respectful  or  eiLpiea* 
SITS.  We  believe  that  it  is,  as  Mr*  Combe  says,  **  the  other  hypo* 
thesis;*'  and  as  these  words  really  present  to  our  eye  no  oiTensive 
pvoperties  whatever,  iuappean  to  us  that  the  pettish  and  trifling  tone 
adopted  by  our  raviewer  with  regard  to  them*  is  more  characteristic 
of  the  touchy  and  unreasoning  dignity  of  an  offended  girl,  than  of  the 
style  of  argument  which  should  be  adopted  in  a  philosophical  disf 
Cttssioo. 

<*The  other  hypothesis,'*  he  wyw^  '^ianol  exactly  what  Mr.  Combe 
has  here  been  pleased  to  affirm.  We  Christians  certainly  believe  the 
worid,  after  its  creation,  *to  have  fallen  into  derangement;*  but  the 
doctrine  which  Mr.  Combe  is  pleased  to  term  the  spiriiuil  hypothesis, 
is  most  imperfectly  described  in  this  infelicitous  arrangement  of  words. 

«*The  narrative  of  the  Jewish  law  giver  and  historian,  Moses, 
instructs  us,  that  when  the  Almighty  had  created  the  world,  he  'saw 
that  it  was  good.'  This  is  what  is  meant  by  Mr.  Combe,  when  he 
speaks  of  its  being  *  perfect.'  But  the  same  authority  also  tells  us, 
that  God  having  placed  man  in  this  paradise,  was  pleased  to  constitute 
him  a  responsible  being.  Under  the  position  in  which  man  was 
found  by  the  tempter,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  test  to 
which  he  could  have  been  subjected,  excepting  only  that  of  obedience* 
At  all  events,  this  was  tlie  actual  test  by  which  he  was  tried:  an 
express  command  was  laid  upon  him ;  he  failed  in  his  obedience,  and 
thus  sorrow  entered  into  the  world  as  the  punishment  of  sin.  This, 
however,  is  a  different  account  of  the  matter  from  that  of  Mr.  Combe, 
who  only  tells  us  that  *  tlie  world  fell  into  derangement.' " 

Now  this  may  appear  to  the  reviewer  to  be  a  more  felicitous 
arrangement  of  words,  inasmuch  aa  it  is  certainly  a  more  diffuse 
arrangement,  but  at  the  end  of  tlie  paragraph  we  arrive  at  no  othei 
idea  than  that  which  Mr.  Combe  has  more  appropriately,  because 
more  concisely,  expressed.  Nevertheless,  we  should  be  quite  willing 
to  accept  tlie  more  elaborate  statement  of  the  reviewer,  if  he  had  not 
himself  placed  it  out  of  our  power  to  do  so;  for,  having  just  asserted 
that  **  he  certainly  believes  the  world,  after  its  crestion,  to  have  fallen 
into  derangement,"  he  goes  on  to  exhibit,  in  his  own  style,  a  singu- 
larly **  infelicitous  arrangement  of  words"  or  m/sm,  in  the  following 
extraordinary  statement :— * 

**  ffli  do  NOT  believe  the  world  to  have  falkn  into  derangemenif 
but  we  believe  it  to  have  been  visited  with  a  curse.  We  do  not 
believe  it  to  contain  within  iuelf  no  element  of  rectification,  but,  on 
tlie  contrary,  that  with  the  curse  wm  united  the  promise  of  aa 
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*a(ionemenU'  Let  ui,  then,  ewl  tway  the  almoet  baibaroue  language 
of  Mr.  Combe*  and  permit  the  Chriatian  hypotheaia  to  uae  ita  own. 
The  real  diaiinction  between  ua  ia,  that  Mr.  Combe  conaidera  man  to 
be  capable  of  arnTing ,  through  the  medium  of  phiioaophy,  and  more 
particularly  the  new  branch  of  it,  phrenology,  at  the  perfection  of 
wiadom  in  thit  world;  whilat  the  Scripturea  tell  na  to  look  for  no 
perfection  until  we  arifle  from  the  dead,  in  that  purer  and  more  exalted 
atate  of  being  which  ia  promised  in  the  revelationa  of  our  God  unto 
mankind." 

It  thua  appeara  that,  upon  aecond  thoughta,  the  reviewer  **  doea  noi 
beliere  that  tlie  world  fell  into  derangement,  but  that  it  waa  viaited 
with  a  cuiae."  Thia  will  atartle  such  of  hia  readera  aa  have  been 
accuatomed  to  entertain  the  common  belief  that  the  curse  waa  not 
inflicted  upon  the  world  in  ita  state  of  primal  innocence,  but  that  it 
waa  jusdy  inflicted  aa  a  consequence  of  derangement;  but  waiving 
thia  point,  and  taking  him  upon  hia  own  ground,  will  he  permit  ua  to 
ask  him,  to  what  did  the  curse  lead,  even  if,  aa  he  aaaerta,  it  waa 
inflicted  without  a  cauae  T  Did  it  eflect  any  change  in  roan'a  original 
condition  ?  If  so,  that  change  was  a  derangement  Did  it  eflfect  no 
change?  If  ao,  it  waa  a  curse  only  in  imagination.  Until  theae 
queations  can  be  more  satisfactorily  answered,  we  really  do  not  aee 
any  necessity  for  casting  away  the  so-called  barbarous  language  of 
Mr.  Combe,  to  aubsiitute  the  puzzling  no-meanings  of  the  reviewer. 
He  next  asserts  that  the  Scriptures  tell  ua  to  look  for  no  perfection  in 
this  world.  How  then  does  he  interpret  the  injunction  of  Christ  to 
mankind,  that  they  should  strive  after  perfection  ?  It  surely  meana 
that  they  should  strive  after  it  in  this  life,  becaiiae  at  death  our  fate 
will  be  sealed,  and  our  destiny  will  not  be  dependent  then  upon  any 
eflforts  of  our  own. 

It  is,  then,  intimated  that  because  all  previoua  systems  of  moral 
philosophy  have  proved  bewildering  and  contradictory,  there  can  be 
(ittle  doubt  that  the  system  of  Mr.  Combo  must  share  that  fate ;  and 
in  order  to  deter  men  from  inquiring  after  truth,  by  following  out 
observations  on  the  lawa  of  our  constitution,  independently  of  any 
connection  with  revealed  religion,  the  reviewer  ahuta  the  door,  aa  he 
imagines,  upon  all  philosophic  induction,  by  the  enunciation  of  the 
following  dogma,  '*  Follow  the  revealed  commandmenta  of  Almighty 
God.'* 

It  is  upon  thia  point  that  **  religious  readera**  must  bring  against  our 
reviewer  the  charge  of  worldly  self-confidence  and  irreverent  rashness. 
If  he,  without  the  key  which  natural  philosophy  afTorda,  could  tell  ua 
what  the  revealed  commandnenta  of  Almighty  God  actually  are,  and 
hofo  they  are  to  be  carried  cut,  the  advice  which  he  haa  uttered  would 
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be  all-0iifficient ;  bat  it  is  the  presumptuous  error  of  those  who  mike 
reli^on  subservient  to  unchariubleness  and  pride,  to  suppose  (hat  they 
understand,  in  their  entire  purity,  the  doctrines  of  the  QospeK  Let 
them  remember  with  humility,  that  before  men  can  thoroughly  under^ 
stand  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  they  must  attain  to  his  perfection*  No 
man  can  thoroughly  understand  the  duties  of  charity  who  is  not  hiin- 
self  charitable;  we  should  not  ask  a  felon  for  a  disquisition  upon 
honesty ;  and  it  is  too  much  to  require  that  we  should  accept  from 
any  man,  or  set  of  men,  as  the  world  is  at  present  constituted,  their 
interpretation  of  the  principles  of  perfect  and  eternal  wisdom.  It 
seems  to  us  far  better  that  we  should  entertain  the  belief  that,  with 
our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  our  own  nature,  and  of  the  nature 
of  the  external  world,  we  can  but  faintly  interpret  or  trace  the  beauty 
of  those  principlt9  which  have  been  imparted  by  revelation,  but  that 
every  step  of  our  moral  and  intellectual  progress  will  be  found  to  har- 
monise with  such  of  them  as  we  already  appear  to  understand,  and 
will  advance  us  towards  a  conception  of  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 

Tt  has  been  at  all  times  from  the  arrogant  assumption  of  men  that 
they  fully  understood  the  principles  which  Christ  laid  down,  that  tho 
fearful  crimes  committed  in  the  name  of  his  religion  have  resulted. 
If  we  look  back  to  an  early  period  after  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, we  see  the  barbarous  invaders  of  Rome  following  what  they 
conceived  to  be  **the  revealed  conunandments  of  God,"  by  blending 
their  superstitious  extravagances  with  the  dogmas  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Christian — producing  that  absurd  compound  of  devotion  and 
folly  which  marks  the  middle  ages.  At  a  later  day,  we  see  the  Chris- 
tian church  following  what  it  conceived  to  be  '*  the  revealed  command- 
ments of  God,*'  by  extending  its  temporal  power  and  usurping  an 
authority  over  all  the  crowns  of  Europe.  Again  we  find  '*  the 
revealed  commandments  of  God*'  quoted  as  an  unanswerable  autho- 
rity, when  the  natives  of  the  newly  discovered  west  were  tortured  and 
plundered  by  the  invaders  of  their  soil.  Again  we  find  the  same  text 
issuing  fVom  lips  that  were  accustomed  to  hail  with  shouts  the  last 
struggles  of  a  drowning  witch  ;  and  although,  at  the  present  day,  it  is 
considered  that  **  the  revealed  commandments  of  God"  do  not  autho* 
rise  the  burning  of  heretics,  or  the  drowning  of  witches,  they  are 
asserted  to  give  full  sanction  to  the  public  strangling  of  unhappy 
criminals,  or  to  the  butchering  of  a  defenceless  people,  for  ^^inso- 
lently" refusing  to  permit  the  importation  of  a  noxious  drug! 

But  our  reviewer,  whose  theological  flights  must,  we  think,  appear 
by  this  time  to  some  of  his  religious  readers  to  be  of  the  boldest  kind, 
may  be  further  convicted  of  denying  that  the  advent  and  atonement  of 
our  Saviour  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  operate  as  a  means  by  which  man 
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may  be -restored  to  the  atate  from  whic;h  he  fell.  The  Christian 
theologians  have  taught  that  man  fell  through  want  of  experience,  that 
the  first  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  brought  death  into  the  world, 
but  that  the  adrent  of  our  Saviour  gave  to  man  the  means  of  regaining 
his  position.  The  general  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  this  is  to 
be  achieved,  was  expounded  by  our  Saviour  upon  earth.  Man  has 
now  to  work  out  the  principles  which  were  thus  imparted.  That 
this  restoration  can  ever  be  effected,  our  reviewer,  in  the  name  of  his 
**  religious  readers*'  and  *' Christian  theologians,'*  expressly  denies. 
He  refuses  to  believe  that  with  the  death  of  Christ,  and  his  immediate 
disciples,  all  miraculous  agency  in  the  affairs  of  man  terminated,  and 
that  the  human  race,  having  been  put  in  possession  of  the  full  means 
of  regeneration,  were  then  left  to  work  it  out  He  regards  the  efforts 
which  man  may  make  as  altogether  ineffectual,  unless  the  laws  of 
nature  shall  again  in  each  case  be  subverted  to  effect  his  salvation. 
Spiritual  aid,  or  in  other  words,  miraculous  aid,  (for  our  reviewer 
contends  that  the  natural  constitution  of  man  is  insufficient,  and  by 
the  word  **  spirit,"  intimates  an  unusual  and  external  influence,  and 
not  merely  the  soul,  which  every  man  possesses,)  must  always  be 
afforded  to  him  for  this  purpose — he  must  receive  powers  which  are 
not  peculiar  to  all  men — not  common  to  the  race — and  must  therefore 
become  an  angel  or  superior  being,  and  cease  to  be  a  man.  He 
denies,  therefore,  that  by  the  simple  atonement  of  our  Saviour  all 
mankind  may  be  saved,  but  asserts  that,  instead  of  this,  a  portion  of 
mankind  may  be  converted,  while  on  earth,  into  angels  or  superior 
beings,  and  then,  as  angds^  may  be  saved;  and  that  Mr.  Combe's 
philosophy,  which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  race  may  now 
work  out  its  regeneration  by  a  proper  application  of  the  powers  of  its 
own  inherent  constitution,  is  altogether  false. 

We  must  here  leave  the  reviewer — there  is  scarcely  a  line  in  his 
article  which  we  have  not  marked  for  refutation  and  exposure,  but 
we  cannot  afford  the  space,  and  it  would  be  needless,  if  we  could. 
Our  object  was  not  to  defend  the  theological  views  of  Mr.  Combe, 
because  we  are  ignorant  of  their  nature ;  Mr.  Combe  having,  in  hie 
Constitution  of  Man,  merely  stated  two  theories  which  have  long  been 
agitated  respecting  the  prospects  of  man  in  this  world,  and  then  endea- 
voured to  trace  how  far  these  theories  are  respectively  borne  out  by  a 
careful  observation  of  facts.  He  has  himself  remarked  that  theological 
views  should  never  be  brought  forward  in  opposition  to  any  points  ot 
philosophical  inquiry,  and  it  is  only  by  rash  and  irreverent  persons 
that  such  a  course  would  be  adopted.  The  folly  (not  to  use  a  harsher 
term)  of  bringing  religious  doctrines  to  bear  against  the  experiments 
or  the  theories  of  scientific  students,  has  often  been  illustrated,  and  is 
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almost  uuiversally  acknowledged.  To  show  that  oar  reviewer  hae 
fallen  into  his  share  of  the  absurdities  and  self-contradictions  to  which 
such  a  course  inevitahly  leads,  has  been  our  only  intention. 

We  cannot  part  from  him,  however,  without  distinctly  reprobating 
his  Pharisaical  use  of  the  term,  **  We  Christians,*'  which  he  applies 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  paper  to  himself,  and  to  those  who  enter- 
tain views  similar  to  his  own.  Notwithstanding  his  new  readings  of 
revelation,  there  exist  a  vast  number  of  persons— probably  amounting, 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  to  upwards  of  a  million — whose 
views  harmonise  with  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Combe,  and  who  still 
retain  a  faith  (a  faith  so  strong,  that  they  do  not  ftar  to  examine 
abstract  truths)  in  the  Christian  religion.  The  writer  of  the  review  is 
evidently  unacquainted  with  the  fact,  that  some  large  editions  of  Mr. 
Combe's  Constitution  of  Man  have  been  sold  in'  America,  with  a 
treatise  appended  to  them  on  the  **  Harmony  between  Phrenology 
and  Religion,"  and  that  this  treatise  has  also,  in  a  pamphlet  form,  had 
an  extraordiisary  sale,  botli  in  England  and  in  the  United  Staten. 
The  author  is  an  appointed  teacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  as  such, 
enjoys  a  high  reputation  and  an  extensive  influence,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  a  patent^right  to  the  title  of 
**  Christians"  has  been  claimed  by  his  opponents,  and  that  a  decree 
of  excommunication  has  been  promulgated  in  a  London  magazine 
against  all  those  who  may  listen  to  his  views. 

It  may  also  be  proper  to  remark,  that  in  addition  to  many  attempts 
to  fix  upon  Mr.  Combe,  by  dishonest  implication,  views  which  that 
gentleman  never  promulgated,  there  are  two  or  three  distinct  untruths 
sprinkled  through  the  review :  viz.  *'  Mr.  Combe  asks  us,  without 
inquiry,  to  resign  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

In  his  short  quotations,  interwoven  with  his  text,  the  reviewer 
omxiB  words  and  add^  words,  all  within  inverted  commas,  at  his  own 
discretion.  Thus  Mr.  Combe  is  made  to  say,  that  those  wlio  enter- 
tain the  second  hypothesis,  **  believe  the  world  to  contain  within 
itself  no  element  of  rectification ;"  here  the  words  should  be,  *^  no 
element  of  \i9  own  rectificatidn,"  and  if  the  passage  had  been  thus 
quoted,  the  remarks  which  the  reviewer  makes  upon  it  would  have 
been  not  only  unnecessary,  but  absolutely  ridiculous.  Again  he  says, 
**  We  think  no  one  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Combe  is  arraying  his  own 
philosophy  against  that  of  revelation.  He  tells  us  that  our  *  funda- 
mental error'  is,  that  we  hold  this  world  to  have  lost  the  purity  and 
beauty  in  which  it  was  first  created."  Mr.  Combe's  words  respecting 
the  fundamental  error  in  question,  really  are,  ^*  Their  minds  have  been 
infected  with  the  first  great  error  that  this  world  is  irremediably 
defective  in  its  constitution."    In  this  olace,  a  more  consoientioua 


qvotitioii  would  not  hsra  answerad  the  purpoie  of  the  reriewei;.  •  Ho 
•ooa  eshibits  hie  motive  for  pei  verting  Mr.  Combe'e  words,  eince  ho 
goes  on  to  aesertv  upon  the  strength  of  hie  mierepreeentetion,  that  Mr* 
Combe  *^  telle  oe  that  a  faith  in  the  myteriooe  and  epiritaal  doctrinee 
of  the  Hdy  Seriptiiree  is  a  fundamental  error.*'  Fnithermore,  the 
refiewer^  in  his  own  raah  and  onscmpulous  way,  says, 

**Mr.  Combe,"  in  his  remarks  on  the  second  hypothesis,  **is 
pleesed  in  this  paseage  to  cite  something  less  than  hdf  the  epiritaal 
hypothesis— ^ne  completely  disgnising  it  to  suit  his  own  purpose. 
He  mentions  the  part  of  our  (kith  which  asserts  the  corruption  of 
human  nature,  and  the  curse  on  nature  in  general,  but  makes  not  the 
slightest  allusion  here  to  the  eternal  prospects  of  mankind.  This  is 
Tery  uncandid.  We  can  scarcely  stretch  our  own  candor  so  far  as  to 
deem  it  honest*' 

Every  reader  of  the  Constitution  of  Man  will  be  aware  that  Mr. 
Combe,  from  first  to  last,  deals  with  his  subject  only  as  a  branch  of. 
scientific  inqniry«  considering  man  solely  in  his  adaptation  to  the  pio- 
sent  life,  and  to  the  material  world  in  which  he  dwelle.  Moreovort 
if  the  reviewer  had  not  been  so  impatient  as  to  skip  over  the  third 
page  from  that  in  which  Mr.  Combe  is  represented  to  have  omitted 
-all  allusion  to  the  eternal  prospects  of  mankind,  his  mind  would  have 
been  relieved  by  the  following  passage  :— 

**  It  is  objected  that,  by  omitting  the  sanction  of  future  reward  and 
punishment,  this  treatise  leaves  out  the  highest,  best,  and  most  effioa- 
cious  class  of  motives  to  virtuous  conduct  This  objection  is  fonnded 
on  a  misapprehension  of  the  object  of  the  book.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
show,  that  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  human  actions  are  infi- 
nitely more  complete,  certain,  and  efficacious  in  this  life,  than  is  gene* 
rally  believed;  but  by  no  means  to  interfere  with  the  sanctions  to 
virtue,  aflbrded  by  the  prospect  of  future  retribution.  It  appears  lo , 
me,  that  every  action  which  is  morally  wrong  in  reference  to  a  futoio 
life,  is  equally  wrong  and  inexpedient  with  relation  to  this  worid." 

We  are  sorry  to  have  dwelt  at  so  much  length  in  ezpoeing  aa 
article  thus  loosely  written;  more  especially,  since  it  involved  tbi 
necessity  of  entering  into  matters  connected  with  the  higheet  poiali 
of  religious  belief;  but  it  became  proper,  from  the  presumptooua  loao 
of  the  reviewer,  that  we  should  show  to  his  readers,  in  the  dearsel 
light,  that,  in  irreverendy  bringing  soeh  matters  into  a  eontest  with  the 
results  of  practical  reason,  and  assuming  to  himself  the  idea  that  b# 
perfectly  understands  the  mysteries  of  revelatioo,  and  is  able  poeitively 
to  Bay  what  will  and  what  will  not  harmonise  therewith,  he  has  not 
only  grossly  perverted  the  simplest  troths  of  the  religion  which  ho 
piofesees  to  defcnd,  hot  that*  ia  grappling  wiA  •  iob|eo(  to  whieb  l» 


hm  atiiknay  onlj  gimi  ti»  lowest  degree  of  thooglitt  he  hee  Am- 
htktLj  ettenpled  to  prove  Ihtt  some  of  the  most  ohvioiiB  doetriose 
bttth  of  the  BiUe  and  the  New  Testament  aro  altogether  false. 

We  hope  thai  the  example  which  ho  has  set,  will  prevent  other 
opponents  of  phrenologj  from  the  impiety  of  bringing  religion  into  » 
disenssion  which  can  be  settled  by  other  means.  In  this  oase»  the 
eAnrts  of  oor  reviewer  will  have  caased  muoh  real  good*  and  he  will 
be  aMe  to  congratulate  himself  that  his  own  indiaoretion  hu,  at  least, 
been  the  means  of  preventing  others  from  nshing  raeklessly  into  a 
ground  where  angels  would  fear  to  tread ! 


ARTICLE  VI. 


Ltdufti  on  Phrenobgy  by  Oeorge  C&mbti  J?m.,  including  its 
mHcaUon  to  theprweni  and  proBpeeUve  eondihon  of  the  Imited 
StaU9$  with  Noteit  mt  Inhvdueioni  Eumtj/^  and  an  HiitOTiod 
Sketch.  By  Avdbsw  BoARDiuif»  M.  D.  Second  edition,  with 
eorrections  and  additions.  New  York:  J.  P.  Oiffing.  12mo. 
pp.  390. 

The  lectures  of  Mr.  Combe  on  phrenology,  as  reported  by  Dr. 
Boardman,  of  New  York,  have  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception. 
They  have  been  republished  in  Great  Britain,  where  we  learn  they 
are  now  having  an  extensive  circulation ;  and  it  speaks  well  for  the 
merits  of  the  work,  as  well  as  for  the  progress  of  the  science,  that  a 
new  edition  should  be  so  soon  called  for  in  our  own  countr}\  In  the 
preface  to  the  second  edition,  Dr.  Boardman  remarks  that,  *'  since  the 
publication  of  the  first  edition,  Mr.  Combe  has  left  our  shores,  but  the 
fruits  of  his  labours  remain  with  us.  His  footsteps  can  be  traced  in 
beneficent  results.  The  phrenologists  of  America  return  to  him 
their  sincere  and  hearty  thanks ;  and  the  first  in  fcienoe,  philosophy, 
and  philanthropy,  remember  him  with  unfeigned  respect  and  admira- 
tion. His  visit  haa  been  highly  efiioacious  in  correcting  prevalent 
enDOffs  concerning  the  foundation,  scope,  and  utility  of  phrenology, 
and  in  attracting  more  closely  to  it  the  attention  of  many  of  the  best 
nnnds  in  the  countiy.  I  have  endeavoured,  among  other  things,  to 
lender  the  following  work  a  monument  of  his  laboun  in  the  United 
States.*' 

This  is  truly  a  noble  monument  of  Mr.  Combe's  labours  among  tis; 
mere  valuable  than  the  treasured  spoils  of  wealth,  and  far  more  durable 
than  the  most  splendid  achievements  of  art.  It  consists  in  a  defenoe 
and  exposition  of  prtROjriss  wfaiefa  are  destined  to  elevate  and  improve 
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the  Imuiiui  miiidy  and  when  properl  j  applied,  their  fniilk  will  be  aeeii 
in  the  advancement  of  the  health,  happineee,  and  proeperity  of  indi- 
Tidnals  as  well  aa  oomannitiet.  Such  an  applieation  of  these  prin- 
ciples we  hope,  and  believe,  will  yet  be  made  In  o«r  own  cmmtijr. 
We  admit  that  li  nnat  be  the  work  tf  Hmof  bot  tfiat  their  applieitioB 
will'  eventoaUy  take  place,  and  produce  the  most  happy  and  beneficial 
results,  may  be  predicted  with  is  mnch  assoranee  and  eertain^t  as 
die  continned  existence  and  unchangeablenees  of  Ood  himself.  For 
these  principles  are  an  essential  part  of  his  moral  gOTemment;  tliey 
are  no  less  than  the  laws  which  God  has  ordained  for  the  gofcniment 
of  the  mind  in  this  world,  and  whidi  can  never  be  exftingnished  or 
•nspended,  until  ^e  great  object  is  accomplished  for  which  man  wae 
created  and  placed  in  this  probationary  state  of  existence. 

The  work  before  us  contains  not  only  a  full  and  accorate  report  of 
Mr.  Combe's  lectures,  but  also  an  account  of  his  reception  in  BostOii« 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  of  the  various  resdotlona 
which  were  passed  at  the  c3ose  of  his  leeturee  in  those  cities,  ne 
*' Essay  on  the  Phrenologiesl  Mode  of  Investigation,"  and  the  **flheleh 
of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  Condition  of  Phrenology,**  by  Dhr. 
Boardman,  are  both  well  written  articles,  and  constitute  a  very  appto- 
priate  introduction  to  the  work.  We  are  much  gmtified  to  find  a 
material  alteration  in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  edition,  as  in 
noticing  the  previous  one,  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  dissent  from  some 
remarks  there  made  in  reference  %ofrattkdl  phrenology.  **  7b  whtd 
extent  mental  eharaeter  can  be  aseertaimd  frtnn  external  devdopn' 
ment  alont^^  is  an  interesting  and  important  inquiiy,  and  one  wUdi 
Dr.  Boardman  has  very  cleariy  and  ably  discussed  in  the  present 
Appendix.  As  it  is  our  intention  soon  to  present  an  article  in  Ae 
Journal  on  Practical  Phrenology,  we  shall  then  have  oecasion  to 
recur  to  this  subject  again. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

AFPLICATION  OF  rHRXlTOLOOT  IN  ▲  DEAF  AND  OVm  ASHJOi. 

In  the  last  number  (Jamaiy,  1641)  of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenolbgieal 
Journal,  we  find  the  following  interesting  accomit  Two  piaiiJud 
phrenologists,  while  delivering  lectures  on  the  science  at  Exetw* 
visited  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  that  plaee,  and  examiiied  eoole 
of  the  lads  bdongmg  to  the  institution,  in  presence  of  several  \Mk 
and  gentlemen.    It  appeais  that  a  Jooraal,  or  Lof4K)ok,  Is  fegnhMy 
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ktpt  by  the  bdii  notiDg  down  daily  whatever  of  interast  tnnapiNa  im 
the  inatitutioii.  The  following  extract  ia  eopied  from  diia  Lof-bookf 
of  Noveaober  10,  1840«  aa  kept  by  the  papUa.  It  ia  proper  to  atila» 
that  Mr.  Ooidon,  (the.  teaeher^)  whoae  name  ia  mentioned,  ia  $ioi  a 
phrenologiat,  and  had  no  agenqr  or  hand  in  making  the  record  >—  - 

**  JL  mild  £ne  day.  Two  gentlemen  came  here  and  felt  onr  heada ; 
Aey  were  both  plirenologiata.  Mr.  Gordon  apoke  to  them.  He 
aaked  them  what  boy  haa  a  large  imagination  I  They  felt  our  heada, 
and  pointed  to  Coyle.  Their  judgmenta  are  correct;  Coyle  haa  a 
powerful  imagination,  and  delighta  in  aimilea  and  deep  thonghta. 
Mr.  Gordon  again  aaked  them  to  point  out  a  boy  of  fine  and  generona 
diapoaitiona,  and  who  ia  fond  of  imitating  othen.  One  felt  onr  heada, 
and  pointed  to  Tom,  and  aaid  he  waa  fond  of  imitating  othen.  He 
aleo  aaid  he  poaaeaaed  many  fine  qualitiea  of  the  mind.  He  aaid, 
alao,  he  ia  timid,  and  he  ia  alwaya  frightened  at  pain,  and,  again,  he  ia 
frightened  at  difficultiea  in  hia  atudy.  What  boy  ia  talented  In 
BMchanica  T  He  felt  our  heada,  and  pointed  to  Cooke.  We  aaid  hia 
judgment  waa  correct,  becauae  G.  Cooke  waa  a  great  mechanic,  and 
can  make  any  thing  he  aeea,  and  he  invents  many  curioua  thinga. 
One  of  the  phrenologiata  felt  our  heada,  and  pointed  to  Anbin,  and 
apoke  to  Mr.  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Gordon  told  ua  the  gentleman  aaya 
Aubin  ia  fond  of  drawing.  We  know  he  ia  ao,  because  hia  faculty  of 
drawing  is  admirable.  The  phrenologists  felt  another  of  our  school- 
fellows' heads:  we  must  not  name  him,  because  it  would  pain  his 
heart ;  and  the  phrenologist  said  he  is  a  vain  and  sly  fellow,  and  is 
forgetful  of  kindness.  We  cannot  say  'tis  not  true,  but  we  pray  it  is 
not  so.  The  phrenologists  felt  another  of  our  schoolfellows'  heads, 
and  said  he  is  a  subtle  and  artful  fellow;  he  alwaya  sets  cunning 
achemes,  and  thinks  himself  successful,  but  he  always  fails  in  his 
deceitful  designs.  That  is  very  true ;  we  know  it  ia  true.  They  felt 
B.'s  head,  and  spoke  to  Mr.  Gordon,  and  said  he  is  sluggish.  We 
aaid,  their  opinions  are  right,  because  we  have  oftin  observed  that  boy 
does  not  love  to  write  or  learn  of  himself,  but  we  are  obliged  oflen  to 
remind  him  of  his  duties.  The  phrenologists  felt  E.'s  head,  and 
apoke  to  Mr.  Gordon  and  aaid.  That  boy  is  passionate,  and  whed  his 
temper  is  excited,  his  features  appear  frowning  and  furrowed  with 
rage.  We  said,  it  is  true,  and  it  is  very  true.  The  phrenologists 
ielt  P.'a  head,  and  apoke  to  Mr.  Gordon  and  said,  he  was  a  cunning 
littk  fellow,  but  hia  habita  are  changing,  and  he  ia  becoming  more 
open.  We  aaid  it  ia  true ;  we  know  it  ia  true.  We  do  not  say  theae 
thinga  are 'true,  because  the  phrenologiata  aay  they  are  true;  but  we 
aay  theae  thinga  are  true,  becauae  we  know  they  are  ao  by  experience 
and  obaervation  of  onr  achooUeUowa." 
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it  Lecture  on  Temperanee^  Phyeiologically  and  PhrenoihgicaUy  con- 

eidered.    By  O.  S.  Fowleb. 

At  it  is  oor  iotentioft  ere  long  to  present  an  article  in  the  Joamal  on 
thU  tobjeet,  we  will  for  the  present  only  aYail  ourselYea  of  the  followiiif 
notice  of  the  above  performance,  which  appeared  in  a  late  namber  of  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal:— ** Mr.  O.  S.  Fowler  has  tstm^ 
stroeted  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-four  pa^es,  in  which  he  has  discnssed, 
phrenolo^cally,  ten  propositions — sliowing,  firsL  the  lawA  which  govern 
the  relations  existing  between  certain  states  of  the  body  and  those  of 
the  mind ;  next,  the  penalties  attached  to  their  violation,  and  the  ejQleets 
of  alcoholic  drinks  of  every  kind  and  degree  upon  the  physical  and 
mental  economy.  In  the  first  proposition,  ^ir.  Fowler  assumes  that  there 
exists  reciprocal  relations  between  the  conditions  of  the  body  and  the 
states  of  the  mind — each  influencing  and  being  influenced  by  the  other. 
As  a  whole,  we  view  the  undertaking  as  an  ingenious  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  temperance,  logically,  phrenological ly,  and  medically  considered. 
It  may  touch  a  string  that  no  other  argument  has  reached,  and  its  circo- 
lation  should,  therefore,  be  encouraged  by  the  temperance  reformers.  If 
phrenology  supplies  cogent  reasons  for  living  temperate  lives,  it  is  turn- 
ing the  science  to  a  practical  account  at  a  momentous  period.  With 
these  remarks,  we  recommend  our  friend  Fowler's  contribution  to  the 
cauie  of  morals,  health,  and  happiness— to  all  who  feel  their  account* 
ability  to  society  for  the  manner  in  which  they  exert  their  influence.'' 

Weeiem  Aihenaum  and  Journal  of  Phrenology^  pohlished  at  Andnr- 
sontown,  la.,  and  edited  by  Thomas  Sim,  M.  D. 

This  is  a  weekly  newspaper,  devoted  partly  to  phrenology.  Sixteen 
Bombers  have  already  been  issued ;  and  we  learn,  from  a  recent  editorial 
notice,  that  the  work  has  met  with  so  good  encouragement,  that  it  may 
be  considered  as  "  now  firmly  established."  There  is  in  course  of  pub- 
lication in  this  journal,  A  Text  Book  on  Phrenology^  by  the  editor, 
appearing  in  successive  chapters  in  each  paper,  which  promises  to  be  a 
valuable  treatise  on  the  science.  We  hail  the  publication  of  this  journal 
as  a  harbinger  of  good  for  phrenolo^  in  the  '*far  west,"  and  hope  that  it 
will  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  dinusiog  more  generally  the  principles 
of  the  science. 


A  Phrenological  Chart  and  Table  of  Combinaiions.    By  W.  FnoB. 

Mr.  Felch  belongs  to  BAassaehusetti^  and  is  favourably  known  to  tkt 
public  as  the  author  of  a  new  system  of  grammar,  in  which  he  has  mndn 
an  application  of  the  principles  of  phrenology.  In  the  chart  before  o% 
we  nnd  an  extended  series  (nuroberinff  over  one  thousand^  of  phrenolo- 
gical combinations— the  faculties,  and  their  combined  tenoenciea,  being 
expressed  in  an  abbreviated  form— showing  that  eveiv  poaaible  trait  ani 
shade  of  character  can  be  clearlv  and  folly  explaioea  on  the  prineiploa 
of  this  science.  Says  Mr.  Felch,  in  hit  prefatory  remarks  'ftlve 
natural  laws  of  mind,  po  far  as  we  can  discover  nr  eooiprebend  them,  nrr 
but  the  laws  of  organie  stmctuK.  To  the  alady  and  observanee  of  theat 
laws,  the  Creator  has  boaad  os,  by  amasing  rewards  nnd  aaiasiB§ 
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penaltief ,  of  which  '  the  third  aod  fourth  genemtioo'  are  not  ocasoally 
the  heir«.  'Know  ye  not,'  layt  an  apostle,  ^that  yoar  body  is  the  temple 
of  the  Uolv  Ghoflt  7*  If  this  remark  applies  to  the  whole  corporeal  frame, 
more  emDhatically  does  it  apply  to  that  portion  of  it  called  the  brain, 
which  all  admit  to  be  the  imroeoiate  organ  or  organs  of  the  mind." 

Bulwer  a  Phrenologist , — In  a  recent  work  by  this  celebrated  witmr — 
viz. ''  Timcn^  hut  not  of  Athens^* -^ we  find  the  principles  of  phrenology 
rapcatedly  and  distinctly  recognised.  The  author  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
make  his  leading  and  iafourite  character  a  phrenologist,  and  represents 
him  as  holding  an  eitended  dialogue  on  tae  subject,  from  which  we 
nake  the  followiog  extract:— 

*'  You  are,  then,"  said  I,  "  a  believer  in  the  system  of  Gall  and  Spurz- 
halm?" 

"  Yes ;  there  was  a  time  when  I  had  no  faith  in  the  science  of  phreno- 
logy. It  was  through  a  conversation  that  I  one  day  had  with  an  intelli- 
Knl  (irrman.  that  my  attention  was  first  turned  to  it  as  a  science.  I 
gtn  lo  stuily  it  p«*rBf  reringly ;  and  the  result  was,  my  complete  coa- 
rletlon  that  all  \\w  faculties  of  ihe  mind,  and  all  those  manifestations  of 
It  whieh  make  up  thi»  moral  nature  of  man,  depend  on  the  organisation 
of  thr  brain.*' 

Phrmolttgiral  //f</iiftf.— We  learn,  from  a  late  number  of  the  Boston 
Madiral  auu  Hiirgioal  Journal,  that  Dr.  Roberton,  of  Paris,  an  intimate 
friand  and  dUeipre  ul'  Hi.  Bpurzhciro,  in  bis  last  will  and  testament, 
lliadv  the  following  be<^ut*st:  viz.  to  the  Boston  Phrenological  Society, 
the  whole  of  his  rxtrnsive  phrenological  cabinet,  which  is  represented  to 
Im  unrivaled  in  any  country;  and  with  his  own  skull,  and  1000  francs. 
to  pay  ih<i  ripen^e  of  transportation  to  the  United  States.  A  copy  ot 
the  Will  was  forwarded  to  Dr.  Howe,  the  president  of  the  society,  by 
Mr.  George  Combe.  This  is  a  noble  donation,  and  we  hope  it  will  prove 
the  mruns  of  creating  new  life  and  activity  among  the  members  of  the 
Boston  Phrenological  Society. 

Caae  of  Idiocy, — Mr.  Bally,  ot  Manchester,  presented  to  the  Phreno- 
logical Ashociation,  at  its  late  meeting,  the  cast  of  the  head  aod  brain  of 
an  idiot,  who  died  April  7th,  1840,  aged  twenty-eight  vears.  The  head 
measured  in  circumference  14}  inches  (average  of  ^dult  head,  22);  from 
ear  to  ear,  over  the  crown,  6}  inches  (average,  13  to  14  inches).  The 
brain  weighed  13}  ounces  (average,  3  pounds  and  upwards).  Mr.  Bally 
gave  a  particular  account  of  the  dispositions  and  mental  endowments  of 
this  idiot,  which,  of  course,  were  of  a  very  low  grade,  and  corresponded 
to  the  great  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  brain,  affording  a  very  good 
illustration  of  the  phrenological  principle,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
the  mind,  or  the  instrument  through  which  the  mind  acts  in  this  world. 

We  learn  from  the  Boston  papers,  that  Rev.  Dr.  Walker,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  Harvard  University,  is  now  delivering  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Natural  Religion  before  the  Lowell  Institute  of  that  city. 
Dr.  W.  advocates  the  theory  that  man  is,  by  nature,  endowed  with  a 
aentiment  of  religioua  W)r$kif),  but,  at  the  same  time,  discards  all  the 
positive  demonstrations  fumisned  in  proof  of  this  position  by  phrenology, 
oecause,  forsooth,  Voltaire  had  large  Veneration  f 
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ARTICLE  I. 

MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY — ITS  CONNBCTIOIf  WITH  MBDICUm. 

(Presented  to  the  Faculty  of  PenDflylranii  Medicil  Collefo  u  an  loiiigoral  Tbini 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  by  a  member  of  the  ffraduatior  claai, 
March  1, 184L) 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Ruth,  in  enumerating  the  eanses  thit  retarded 
the  progress  of  medicine,  adduces  as  one  of  the  principal,  the  neglect 
of  cultivating  those  branches  of  science  which  are  most  intimatelj 
connected  with  medicine.  These  are,  says  he,  chieflj  *'  natural  his- 
tory and  metaphysics.'*  The  former  term  he  used  in  its  widest  sense, 
comprising  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom ;  but  by  the  term 
metaphysics,  he  intended  to  include  only  that  field  of  inquiry  which 
relates  to  a  knowledge  of  the  operations  and  faculties  of  the  human 
mind. 

Though  the  above  remark  of  Dr.  •Rush  was  made  nearly  a  half 
century  since,  yet  it  may  apply,  if  we  mistake  not,  with  equal  fbree 
and  propriety  to  the  present  state  of  medical  science.  While  every 
other  branch  of  knowledge  connected  with  medicine  has  been  rapidly 
progressing,  that  styled  here  metaphysics,  has,  to  a  veiy  great 
extent,  been  treated  with  entire  neglect  by  a  large  majority  of  this 
profession.  Perhaps  it  may  be  safely  stated,  that  in  no  other  depart- 
ment of  human  improvement  has  there  bean  a  greater  advancement 
for  the  bst  fifty  yean,  than  in  that  of  medicine.  Every  year  has 
witnessed  some  important  developement  of  new  truths,  as  well  aa  a 
more  safe  and  correct  application  of  those  already  discovered. 
Anatomy,  phyaiology,  and  surgery,  have  each  within  this  period  been 
enriched  by  many  splendid  discoveries  and  improvements.  Patho- 
logy«  which  then  waa  scarcely  known  or  recognised  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  medieai  study,  has  since  received  great  attention,  and  has 
ahfld  a  vast  amount  of  light  upon  die  eanses,  s3rmptoniSy  and  treatment 
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of  disease.  The  departments  of  maieria  medica  and  therapeutics  haye 
also  been  greatly  improved  by  many  new  discoveries  in  chemistry  and 
pharmacy.  Add  to  these  the  experience  and  obsenrations  of  many 
aUe  and  skilful  physicians,  and  we  have  medicine  in  its  present 
highly  cultivated  and  improved  state.  But  the  same  cause  which  Dr. 
Rush  mentions  as  retarding  the  progress  of  this  noble  science,  still 
exists.  While  every  other  branch  of  medical  knowledge  has  been 
constantly  advancing,  a  knowledge  of  mind,  as  far  as  medicine  is 
concerned,  has  remained  almost  stationary  for  centuries.  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith  very  correctly  observes,  tliat  **the  degree  in  which  the 
science  of  mind  in  neglected  in  our  age  and  country — and  may  it  not 
be  justly  added,  in  our  profession — is  truly  deplorable."  There  must 
be  some  cause  or  reason  for  this  state  of  things,  and  the  writer  pro- 
poses in  the  present  essay  to  inquire — 

I.  TFhy  the  cultivation  of  metaphysics  is  so  generally  neglected  by 
medical  men;  and 

II.  To  point  out  the  intimate  connection  of  mental  philosophy  with 
medicine;  and 

m.  To  ofier  some  remarks  upon  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
this  science  to  the  physician. 

In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  adduced  as  a  reason  why  mental 
science  is  no  more  successfully  cultivated,  that  not  sufficient  talent, 
learning,  and  research,  have  been  devoted  to  the  subject.  Some  of 
the  best  minds  that  the  world  ever  produced  have  laboured  most 
assiduously  in  this  field  of  study,  and  tlieir  productions  bear  the 
stamp  of  unwearied  industry  and  profound  attainments.  Again :  this 
neglect  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  reasons  deduced  from  the 
nature  and  unimportance  of  the  subject.  All  writers  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  mind  have  borne  their  united  testimony  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  and  applications  of  this  science  is  of  the  highest  possible 
importance.  But  the  great  and  most  efficient  cause  of  this  neglect,  as 
we  apprehend,  remains  to  be  stated — it  is  the  erroneous  mode  of 
investigation  that  has  been  hitherto  employed ;  the  leading  defects  of 
which  may  be  summed  up  under  the  following  heads. 

Ist,  The  cultivators  of  metaphysics  have  omitted  in  their  investiga- 
tions almost  entirely  the  intimate  and  necessary  connection  that  exists 
between  tlie  mind  and  the  body.  In  all  their  researches,  they  have 
viewed  the  mind  as  an  abstract  essence — as  existing,  and  performing 
all  its  operations,  independent  of  any  material  instrument  or  infln- 
ences.  They  have  treated  not  only  with  neglect,  but  with  disrespect, 
that  great  law  established  by  an  all-wise  Creator-^viz.  that  mind^Jn 
this  worlds  should  be  dependent  an  physical  organisation  for  its 
manifesiaiMons.    This  law  constitutes  the  only  true  foundation  upon 
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which  any  correct  system  of  mental  philosophy  can  possibly  be  based ; 
and  the  consequence  of  overlooking  this  condition,  has  had  the  most 
disastrous  effects  on  the  cultivation  of  metaphysics.  The  very  term 
itself  has  become  a  by-word,  and  those  who  are  devoted  to  its  pursuits, 
are  not  unfrequeutly  made  the  subject  of  remark  and  ridicule.  To 
call  a  man  (observes  a  popular  writer)  a  metaphysician,  at  the  present 
day,  is  a  delicate  mode  of  recommending  him  to  a  lunatic  asylum; 
and  Dr.  Armstrong,  the  well  known  writer  on  medicine,  has  wittily 
defined  metaphysics  to  be  **  the  art  of  talking  grave  nonsense  upon 
subjects  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  understanding.'*  And  Dr. 
Bartlett,  one  of  our  countrymen,  very  justly  remarks,  that  **  almost  the 
whole  history  of  metaphysics  is  a  record  of  absurdities,  inconsistencies, 
and  contradictions.  The  very  name  has  become,  almost  by  common 
consent,  only  another  name  for  intellectual  harlequinism  and  jugglery. 
Never  has  the  human  mind  been  guilty  of  playing  more  fantastic 
tricks,  than  when  attempting,  by  misdirected  and  impotent  efforts,  to 
unriddle  the  mystery  of  its  own  constitution." 

2dly,  Writers  on  this  subject  have  not  only  based  their  systems  of 
philosophy  on  reflection  and  consciousness  in  general,  but  they  have 
erected  their  own  individual  consciousness  into  a  universal  standard. 
Says  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  philosophical  essay?,  ^*all  our  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind  rests  ultimately  on  facts  for  which  we  have  the 
evidence  of  consciousness.  And  accordingly,  in  my  inquiries,  I  have 
aimed  at  nothing  more  than  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  our  constitution, 
as  far  aa  they  can  be  discovered  by  attention  to  the  subjects  of  our 
consciousness J*^  This  remark  of  Stewart  will  apply  to  nearly  all  the 
writeis  of  the  metaphysical  school.  But  instead  of  consciousness 
being  a  true  guide  in  mental  investigations,  it  is  decidedly  unsafe  and 
erroneous.  In  the  first  place,  consciousness  affords  no  positive 
evidence  of  the  existence  and  functions  of  the  cerebral  organs,  by 
means  of  which  alone  the  mind  acts  in  this  life.  It  simply  takes  cog- 
nisance of  mental  operations  in  general,  and  throws  comparatively  but 
little  light  on  the  nature  or  number  of  the  distinct  faculties  of  the 
mind.  Again  :  it  is  impossible  to  base  evidence  on  this  source  alone, 
without  one  individuaFs  considering  his  own  consciousness  as  a 
standard  for  all  others.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  most  radical 
errors  of  the  metaphysicians.  They  have  taken  their  own  minds  as 
a  standard,  or  type,  for  the  whole  human  race ;  and,  accordingly,  each 
has  began  to  erect  a  system  or  theory  of  his  own,  by  demolishing  that 
of  his  predecessor.  Now,  the  consciousness  of  no  two  individuals  in 
the  world  are  alike,  any  more  than  the  features  of  their  bodies ;  and 
it  is  utterly  erroneous,  as  well  as  absurd,  to  consider  such  a  guide  oi 
rule  as  susceptible  of  uoiversal  application.     The  great  variety  of 
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systems,  theories,  and  speculaiionn  in  mental  philosophy  have  srisvnt 
in  no  small  degree,  from  this  source.  Hence,  too,  the  great  diversity 
of  opinions,  as  well  as  contradictionn  in  conclusions,  on  the  part  of  its 
cultivators.  This  very  fact  affords  prima  facie  (|vidence  that  their 
premises  were  false ;  and,  .consequently,  that  their  systems  were  not 
founded  in  nature,  whose  laws,  when  correctly  interpreted,  are 
always  harmonious  and  every  where  the  same.  Truth,  like  its 
author,  is  ever  consistent  with  itself. 

3dly,  Another  radical  defect  in  past  methods  of  investigating  mental 
phenomena,  consists  in  an  almost  entire  reversal  of  the  true  mode  of 
studying  nature.  Obaervaiion  and  experiment  are  the  only  sources 
hy  means  of  which  we  can  derive  any  positive  evidence  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  principles  in  science.  Facts  must  first  be  observed,  and 
properly  classified;  and  when  a  sufficient  number  have  been  collected, 
or  none  of  a  contradictory  nature  can  be  found,  general  principles  may 
safely  be  deduced  from  these,  and  be  considered  as  permanently  esta- 
blished. But  instead  of  pursuing  this  slow  and  tedious  process,  as 
marked  out  by  the  immortal  founder  of  the  inductive  philosophy, 
metaphysicians  have  first  commenced  by  forming  visionary  hypotheses 
and  assuming  certain  premises,  and  afterwards  have  attempted  to  recon- 
cile facts  with  these.  They  have  retired  to  their  cloisters  and  specu- 
lated by  the  light  of  their  own  consciousness,  when  they  should  have 
studied  by  observation  and  experiment  the  great  book  of  nature. 
They  have  capriciously  allotted  faculties  to  man,  and  arbitrarily  dic- 
tated laws  to  nature ;  and  the  consequence  is,  there  has  been  but  little 
of  truth  minded  in  their  researches.  Some  have  denied  to  the  mind 
all  innateness  of  disposition  or  character,  and  have  maintained  that  it 
was  precisely  like  a  piece  of  white  paper,  capable  only  of  being  acted 
upon,  and  moulded  by,  outward  impressions.  Others  have  assumed 
that  all  minds  were  by  nature  alike  as  to  capacity,  and  that  the  great 
diversity  in  the  talents  of  different  men,  was  solely  occasioned  by 
external  circumstances.  In  fact,  no  two  leading  metaphysical  writers 
can  be  found  who  agree  as  to  the  nature  or  number  of  the  faculties  of 
the  human  mind. 

4th1y,  Another  serious  defect  in  past  investigations  on  this  subject, 
is  a  complete  failure  to  account  for  many  mental  phenomena.  It  is  to 
be  presumed  of  every  true  science,  that  it  will  afford  some  rational 
explanation  of  the  principal  causes  and  relations  of  the  various  pheno^ 
mena  of  which  it  treats.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  one  undei 
discussion.  Many  facts  in  this  science,  as  far  as  the  labours  of  meta 
physicians  are  concerned,  now  for  more  than  two  thousand  years, 
remain  to  this  day  entirely  inexplicable.  They  afford  no  rational 
explanation  whatever  of  the  following  topics:  nature  of  gtnnti; 
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eoufet  of  dheniiy  in  idnU  wad  moraifeding  among  d^fftreni  tniK- 
viduabf  tjfkeU  on  tkt  mind  rf  opium,  and  other  inioxieoHng  mdh 
otaneeo  itdcen  into  the  Mtomaehf  difference  between  the  eexetf  the 
ffoeeea  of  gradual  devebpement  of  the  mental  faeultiee  f  the  eaueee 
of  idiocy  f  the  phenomena  of  drtammg^  eonrnamSuHem^  imaniijff 
monomaniOf  4^.  Moreover,  the  philosophy  of  the  wUlf  the  l«wi 
of  free  agency ^  aad  the  different  degrees  of  human  reeponeibiHttf^ 
have  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  expounded  by  any  system  of  nmtar 
physics.  Other  instances  of  failure  might  be  adduced  ;  but  certainly 
the  facts  and  phenomena  already  mentioned,  among  the  most  imp<Hrtanl 
in  life,  should  be  clearly  and  rationally  accounted  Tor  by  a  system  of 
mental  philosophy.  Again:  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  a  science  which 
should  give  a  correct  exposition  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  the 
laws  which  govern  their  developement,  would  be  fraught  with  the 
highest  practical  benefit  to  mankind.  But  how  directly  the  reverse 
of  this  are  all  the  labours  of  metaphysicians,  when  examined  by  suck 
a  test  Their  researches  have  been  altogether  too  speculative  and 
ethereal  to  be  reduced  to  any  practical  purposes.  The  subject  itself 
has  not  only  fallen  into  general  disrepute,  but,  as  a  branch  of  study, 
receives  scarce  any  attention,  at  the  present  day,  in  our  seminaries 
and  institutions  of  learning.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  study  of  mental  philosophy  should  have  been  neglected  by 
medical  men.  Its  principles,  as  hitherto  taught,  have  had  too  little  lo 
do  with  physical  organisation,  in  order  to  come  under  their  cognisance^ 
But  when  the  true  mode  of  investigating  the  subject  is  correctly  undei^ 
stood  and  admitted,  it  must  devolve  on  the  members  of  this  profession 
to  take  the  lead  in  its  cultivation ;  and  they  can  then  no  longer  con- 
tinue to  neglect  it  without  violating  the  most  sacred  duties  which  they 
owe  to  medicine,  as  well  as  sacrificing  the  best  interesui  of  the  public. 
This  brings  ns  to  a  consideration  of  our  second  general  head. 

n.  7%e  connection  of  Mental  Science  unth  JIfecKctne.— Before 
entering  directly  upon  an  examination  of  this  question,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  decide,  or  settle  in  some  measure,  what  are  the  true 
principles  of  mental  science.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  preceding 
observaUons,  that  we  cannot  rely  upon  the  mode  of  investigation 
adopted  by  metaphysicians,  neither  can  we  obtain  from  this  souree 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  This 
fact  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  by  all  candid  and  competent  judges. 
What,  then,  b  the  true  foundation  of  mental  science?  What  are  its 
principles,  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  evidence  in  support  of  them  ! 

First,  then,  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  whatever  of  mind  as  an 
abstract  essence  or  entity.     Thongli  we  believe  it  to  be  of  an  imma- 
and  spiritual  naturs,  destined  to  immortality,  yet  God  has  never 
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endowed  m  with  facultiei  capable  of  comprehending  or  taking  cognn 
Mtnce  of  any  such  existence.     It  is  therefore  useless  to  indulge  in  any 
spet'ulutions  about  its  natitre  or  ensence,  and  folly  to  predicate  a  system 
of  mental  philosophy  upon  such  a  basis.     All  we  can  possibly  know 
of  mind,  as  manifested  in  this  world,  is  through  its  material  instrument. 
That  the  brain  is  the  orii^an  of  the  mind,  has  been  the  united  testimony 
of  the  best  writers  on  anatomy  for  centuries,  and  is,  moreover,  con- 
tirmed  by  the  opinions  of  the  highest  liWng  authorities  on  the  subjecL 
Here,  then,  is  the  nrst  principle — Uie  foundation  of  mental  science. 
In  the  second  place,  the  brain  is  composed  of  a  congeries  of  organs, 
?onYspondinf  in  number  to  the  faculiies  of  the   mind.      This  is 
pfonNi  by  acaiocy*  obserriuoc.  and  experiment.     The  brain,  as  its 
iBaUMBv  show  oc  c:^9<vL.-v-.  >  a  complex  viscus  or  body,  and  is 
:a»de  Lp  o^f  c»-jtr:  rar»  *r  or^i"*.      Now,  acconling  to  a  law  per- 
»"adic£  X..  c-rarc  zxssr.  where  d:«:inct  or^ns  are  found,  however 
«ifc:,3Lr  .-  *rM:t-rs-  .t  k^tj  coE:je.*ted  in  their  relations,  they  per^ 
".x»  fT^T-T  ;..5:'^'i:  riicaosi-     The  brain  cannot  be  an  exception 
.."*  1"  :*   sr. T.'rsL.  li •  -      i£xia :   the  mind  consists  of  a  plurality  of 
ji^^^_.w>i^    .^;^    ;i   xo,r\"a2ce  with  the  counterpart  of  the  law  jiiat 
*Aif..       n*js.  wra-jsit:'.  V  ~»»*  >  plurality  of  instruments.     And  both 
'.?w  :.:i,ir.  w  ••^i  **  -i^nment,  pn^ve  that  these  instruments  arc 
:  s::  •»      rrs-ww  n  .^f  ""i'^-     Thousands,  who  have  made  accurate 
•  T*    /•  t  !>i  f  A.'*f^*->-'£^  *"^  whose  testimony  cannot  bo  called  in 
....    - '-'rf  -M  -"^  point.     They  have,  moreover,  collected  such 
.     ■.    •!«.■  ■*   d  ^v!inmntion  of  il,  as  to  afford  positive  and  irre- 
iijv-t  ,N    5*  J'^Jh  to  every  unprejudiced  and  well-disciplined 
j.ts  s  i^.*  ":vt*:t  fvnind,  by  actual  experiment  in  a  multitude  of 
f ■•;-ier  particular  parts  or  organs  of  the  brain  suffered 
,  .  \    J-c  corrx\<TH>ndinir  faculties  of  the  mind  have  invariably 
-    '•  '  'v<  :ir.paircd  in  their  manifestations.     No  person  can 
.„!•.    uv   i^orx^Uirhly  in\csiii:aie  this  proposition,  without  being 
.»-«  .ii.t.-^  .\vi»jvilcd  to  :ulmii  it-*  truth. 

••I.-    *  :v!  i:^***'  principle  in  this  science  may  be  thus  stated — the 

,^-  ^   r>,'  cryuM,  ojh«  r  ihinj^s  bclni:  cqu^iK  is  a  measure  of  the  power 

-*  ,v!x'*:v'U!iPi:  laculiv.     This  law  is  also  one  of  general  applica- 

vv        1'^-  ^^Mu:!■»:o^s  in\olvcd  in  the  phrase,   "other  things  being 

^.  .   "  \^ :';  o!  cvuirsc  x'lrv  \n  character  under  different  circumstances; 

>4,».  w*'c:'.  :*rx»pcvlv  considered,  size  is  strictly  a  measure  of  power, 

^  i*:ci\-  viunoi  W  fouiul  un  exception  to  this  law  throughout  the 

v«ju':>c.     h  >!»  unnecessary  here  to  accumulate  facts  either  for  the 

^HirfSVM'  of  illcstrati»ig  or  pnning  this  principle. 

\\\x  Mcvt  uuiutiv  is,  can  wo  ascertain  accurately  the  size  of  these 
«»>rial  onSAtis  in  the  livinir  licad  ?     And,  secondly,  can  we,  by  making 
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proper  allowance  for  the  influence  of « these  other  conditiona  on  aize, 
judge  correctly  of  the  strength  of  the  different  faculties  of  the  mind  ? 
These  questions  must  be  settled  by  matters  of  fact  and  actual  experi- 
ment. They  afford  no  chance  for  speculation  or  sophistry,  and  none 
but  those  who  have  carefully  examined  the  subject,  are  qualified  to 
give  testimony  in  the  decision.  First,  then,  can  the  size  of  the  brain 
and  its  various  parts  be  ascertained  ?  Says  Magendie,  **  the  only  way 
of  estimating  the  volume  of  the  brain  in  a  living  person,  is  to  measure 
the  dimensions  of  the  skull/*  Sir  Charles  Bell  also  observes,  that 
**  the  bones  of  the  head  are  moulded  to  the  brain,  and  the  peculiar 
shapes  of  the  bones  of  the  head  are  determined  by  the  original  pecu- 
liarity in  the  shape  of  the  brain."  Blumenbach,  Cuvier,  Monro,  and 
other  distinguished  anatomists,  have  expressed  similar  sentiments. 
Thus  bv  various  measurements  of  the  skull,  then,  externally,  we  can 
ascertain  the  size  of  the  different  organs  of  the  brain.  It  is  true  there 
may  be  certain  exceptions  to  this  principle,  as  in  the  case  of  disease 
or  old  age,  but  these  by  no  means  invalidate  its  truth,  or  the  practica- 
bility of  its  application.  Some  difTicuIty  may  also  occasionally  be 
experienced  from  the  extreme  thickness  or  irregularity  of  certain  parts 
of  the  cranium,  but  the  precise  nature  or  amount  of  tliis  difiiculty  can 
generally  be  understood — proper  allowance  can  be  made  for  it,  and 
very  correct  inferences  drawn  as  to  cerebral  devclopement. 

Being  able,  then,  to  ascertain  the  size  of  tlie  several  organs  of  the 
brain,  can  we  judge  correctly  of  those  conditions  which  influence  or 
modify  its  functions  ?  These  are  chiefly,  constitution,  temperament, 
health,  and  education,  a  knowledge  of  which  may  certainly  be  ascer- 
tained, both  from  the  appearance  and  organisation  of  an  individual,  as 
well  as  from  his  own  statements  concerning  his  history  and  circum- 
stances. This  remark  is  not  mere  assertion — it  is  supported  by  a 
multitude  of  facts,  and  did  the  occasion  require,  w^e  might  furnish  an 
amount  of  evidence  in  confirmation  of  its  truth  that  could  be  neither 
disputed  nor  denied  ;  but,  for  the  present,  must  content  ourselves  by 
referring  the  reader  to  such  works  as  treat  particularly  of  those  points. 
It  may  be  asked,  if  we  consider  the  above  propositions  sufficiently 
proved  and  established  to  be  regarded  as  settled  principles  in  mental 
science?  We  reply  in  the  affirmative.  This  question  is  not  to  be 
decided  by  our  individual  knowledge  on  tlie  subject,  nor  by  the  igno- 
rance of  the  community  generally.  All  the  great  principles  in  phy- 
sical science  have  been  discovered,  proved,  and  established  by  a  few 
original  minds;  and  the  truth  of  sfuch  discoveries  are  always  to  be 
admitted,  not  by  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  propagateil,  nor 
by  the  mere  number  who  publicly  advocate  them,  but  from  the  posi- 
tive evidence  furnished  by  their  original  discoverers  and  expounders. 
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It  it  lliiiR  we  judge  in  relition  to  the  truths  of  chemistiy,  geology,  and 
iiAttinil  philosophy ;  and  it  10  unfair,  as  well  as  nnjust,  not  to  apiply 
the  same  rule  to  mental  science.  For  its  principles  are  based  on  pfe- 
(*iRoly  the  same  kind  of  evidence,  appealing  directly  to  the  senses, 
observation,  and  experiment ;  and  we  venture  to  haiard  the  opinion 
that  iu  leading  professors  are  as  competent  jodges  in  this  matter,  as 
the  teachers  of  any  other  great  department  of  science.  Did  space 
ftrnnit,  we  might  adduce  many  incontrovertible  facts  and  arguments 
in  pnwf  of  a  system  of  mental  philosophy  based  on  these  principles— 
we  might  show  how  beautifully  and  perfectly  it  accounts  for  all  mental 
phenomrna,  and  how  vastly  superior  it  is,  in  practical  utility,  to  all 
other  systems ;  but  our  more  immediate  object  is  to  point  out  its  con- 
nection with  the  distinct  departments  of  medicine. 

•f N«iA>»Ny.— The  dissection  of  tlie  brain  has  been  hitherto  conducted 
on  strictly  mechanical  principles,  and  that,  too,  in  violation  of  a  funda« 
mental  law  in  anatomy.  It  is  a  rule,  laid  down  and  invariably  adopted 
by  the  best  anatomist^t.  ihit  all  parts  or  organs  of  (he  body  should  be 
disMvted  in  harmonv  with  their  functions.     And,  in  accordance  with 

m 

ibis  nilc,  mhtne^rr  &n  oryan  of  a  very  complicated  structure  is  to  be 
diss«\M(\).  ii*  ^-artv^u*  parts  and  relations  should  be  exposed  in  the  best 
poesiHe  manner,  fc^  dispUy  the  offices  which  it  performs  in   the 
animAl  <w»oa>.     It  ««  <>"^X  ^>'  pursuing  this  course,  that  we  can 
o^rr  ATT.^r  «;  a  »%>rwct  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  any  organic 
*rS>Lt--.^*      !^'t  ••>«^  brain— the  most  important  viscus  in  the  human 
,s^y^._y^^  Sev-n.  and  ib  still,  dissncted  by  a  majority  of  anatomists 
m>,^i    ,v^  >*it  reference  whatever  to  its  functions.     They  proceed 
.,^  ,*r     .  ::p  mto  'I'^^^s,  like  a  ham  or  a  cabbage-head,  beginning  the 
^^^^  ,1   ,Wnionon  upon  its  upper  surface  and   proceeding  down- 
,1..  ,-i::  ihrcctly  across  its  tissues  just  as  chance  or  accident  may 
r^,A.-r  .V  dircft;  whereas  they  should  commence  the  dissection  at 

.V  \«*^  •''  *''^  ^'^"^ — where  all  the  nerves  and  commissures  centre 

,,„.V^?  «h''f  ^^^^^}  structures  in  regular  order,  and  trace  out  their 
,^ip,:ts^  relations  with  a  particular  reference  to  their  functions.     As  a 
,v*>*S"«*"*'^  ^^  ^^**  mechanical  course  of  dissection,  the  various  parts 
,M*  the  brain  have  been  designated  by  names  entirely  inappropriate 
tnd  unphilosophical.     We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  some  remarks 
,,n  thin  point  by  Dr.  Conolly,  formerly  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the 
Midon   [Iniver.-iity.  which  appeared  in  the  ninety-fourth  number  of 
ihe  Kdinburgh  Kovicw.    Says  Dr.  C— "Up  to  this  day,  our  memory 
JH  pained  by  the  riM-olIcjction  of  the  barbarou«j  names  and  regular  sec- 
tiourt  of  wliat  w;i8  then  the  dullest  pait  of  anatomical  siudv,  which, 
Hlth<»ugh  ()l\en  ropoatrd,  IvSt  no  trace  hut  of  its  obscurity  or  absurdity. 
Here,  an  oval  space  of  a  while  colour,  and  tliere  a  line  of  gray,  or 


earw  of  ted,  wore  ditpUjed ;  hm  a  etnaritioat,  there  &  inedulliirf « 
WKum ;  here  z  portioii  wUte  without  end  fray  within,  there  a  portion 
white  within  and  gray  without;  here  a  gland  patuitary,  and  there  a 
gland  like  graina  of  aand ;  here  a  ventricle,  there  a  eul«de-eBe,  with 
endless  fibres,  and  lines,  and  globules,  and  simple  marks,  with  appel- 
latione  no  leas  fanciful  than  devoid  of  meaning.'*  We  regret  to 
acknowledge  that  this  is  a  tnie  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
anatomy  of  the  biain  is  studied,  even  at  the  present  day,  in  most  of 
our  medical  institutions.  It  is,  emphatically,  *Mhe  dullest  part  of 
anatomical  study,"  and  must  certainly  continue  so,  until  its  structure 
as  a  whole,  and  the  relations  of  its  several  parts,  are  examined  with  a 
special  reference  to  the  important  functions  which  they  perform. 
When  this  is  done,  the  study  of  the  brain  will  become  the  most  inte- 
resting department  of  anatomy,  and  it  will  then  be  found  that  mental 
philosophy  sustains,  in  this  respect,  a  very  intimate  and  necessary 
connection  with  medicine. 

PAynoA^gyv— This  term  literally  signifies  the  doctrine  of  nature; 
but  in  its  more  general  and  popuhur  acceptation,  it  is  that  science 
whose  object  is  to  investigate  the  functions  of  all  organic  existences, 
including  both  those  of  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
It  is,  however,  as  a  branch  of  study,  chiefly  confined  to  the  orgum  of 
the  human  body.  These  have  now  been  made  the  subjects  of  special 
study  for  centuries,  and  there  remains  only  two  or  three  organs  whose 
uses  are  not  generally  understood.  Of  these,  die  brain  is  the  only 
organ  of  any  consequence.  From  its  texture,  position,  and  anato- 
mical relations,  in  might  be  inferred,  a  priori^  that  this  viscns  per- 
formed very  important  functions  in  the  animal  economy.  This  infer- 
ence is  rendered  still  more  probable  from  the  great  amount  of  blood  it 
receives— being  nearly  one  seventh  part  of  the  whole  circulation. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  presumptive  evidence  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  the  various  means  that  had  been 
employed  for  ascertaining  them,  they  remained  enveloped  in  profound 
mystery  till  near  the  dose  of  the  last  century.  Dr.  Gall-^whoee 
name,  however  much  it  may  be  derided  at  the  present  day,  posterity 
will  place  beside  those  of  Galileo,  Harvey,  and  Newton— has  the 
honour  of  discovering  the  true  functions  of  the  brain.  This  he 
effected  by  observation,  which  is  the  only  safe  and  correct  guide  in 
such  inquiries.  Some  anatomists  have  pretended  that  the  eirueiure 
of  an  organ  revealed  it»  fimetions ;  but  this  position  is  fidse  and 
untenable.  For  instance,  no  anatomist,  by  dissecting  the  optic  nerve, 
could  predicate  that  its  function  is  to  minister  to  vision ;  nor  by  dis- 
secting the  tongue,  could  discover  that  it  is  the  oigan  of  taste. 
There  is  not  a  single  organ  in  the  human  body,  whose  offices  have 


been  diedoeed  by  mere  dieeeotioo.  Ageiii:  this  knewledg^ 
be  obtained  by  meant  of  experiments  on  living  animab «.  or  bjr  peilM^ 
logical  reaearobea.  Theae  methoda  have  been  moie  eapeeially  adopted 
by  the  French*  who»  by  their  raried  and  mnltifdied  ezperimetil^  have 
made  many  valuable  eontributiona  to  the  acieoce  of  physiology.  Bal 
A  luDowledge  of  the  usee  of  such  an  intricate  and  complex  viaeaa  as 
the  brain  could  never  first  be  ascertained  by  any  such  modea^of  invs^ 
tigation,  though  they  might  throw  much  light  on  various  points  after 
ita  primary  fimctiona  had  once  been  disooTered  by  obeervation.  Did 
our  limits  permit*  we  might  give  the  most  satnfactory  and  ttonclusive 
reasons  in  proof  of  this  atatement*  but  can  merely  remark  that  it  perp 
fectly  accords  with  the  whole  history  of  such  inquiries  ii  physkriogy 
and  pathology. 

It  is  now  admitted*  by  all  who  have  carefnlly  examined  the  sobjeet* 
(apd  no  others  are  competent  judges  in  the  caae*)  that  the  functions  of 
the  brain  partake  of  a  three-fold  nature — vis*  mo/um*  scnso/ten*  mid 
modal  eperatiant.  The  powers  of  motion  and  seusation  depend 
principally  upon  the  central  and  basilar  portions  of  the  brain* 
which  are  more  immediately  connected  with  the  spinal  cord.  This 
part  of  physiology  is  very  imperfectly  understood*  and  much*  doubt* 
less*  remains  yet  to  be  discovered.  The  mental  powers  depend  for 
their  msnifesutions  on  tlie  cerebral  organs  composing  the  middle* 
posterior*  and  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  These  powers,  when 
examined  and  classified  according  to  their  manifestations,  are  divided 
into  the  affective  and  intellectual  faculties.  These  are  again  sub- 
divided into  the  ammal  feelingt^  selfish  propensities^  moral  senti- 
ments,  and  perceptive  and  reflective  iniellect.  We  have  thus  a  cere- 
bral organ  for  every  distinct  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  consequently  as 
many  organs  as  faculties.  If  such,  tlien,  are  the  functions  of  the 
brain,  mental  philosophy  sustains  a  roost  important  relation  to  medi- 
cine. 

Surgery. — ^AU  injuries  or  diseases  involving  the  brain,  and  requiring 
surgical  aid,  have  universally  excited  great  interest.  A  majority  of  the 
operations  for  such  injuries  have  always  been  regarded  as  among  the 
most  difiicult  in  surgery,  as  well  as  dangerous  and  uncertain  in  result. 
The  cause  of  tliis  arises  from  two  sources : — first,  the  importance  of 
the  brain,  as  being  the  seat  of  life ;  and,  secondly,  from  our  imperfect 
knowledge  of  its  functions.  It  is  impossible  to  treat  a  disease,  or 
operate  for  an  injury,  with  any  certainty  of  success,  without  correctly 
understanding  the  difficulties  involved.  The  two  principal  means  of 
obtaining  this  information  are— first,  change  in  organic  structure  ^ 
and*  secondly,  functional  derangement.  Now,  aa  many  injuriea 
happen  to  the  head  which  neither  lacerate  the  integuments*  nor  in 
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any  TuiUe  manner  tffeet  the  tkoU,  and  as  thft  brain  itielf  eannot  be 
examined,  the  rargeon  mast  fonn'd  his  diagnosis  chiefly  upon  those 
symptoms  which  grow  out  of  functional  derangemetit.  But  where 
the  true  functions  of  an  organ  are  not  understood,  how  can  he  judge 
accurately  of  the  kind  or  degree  of  derangement  that  may  exist? 
The  whole  history  of  surgery  shows  that  many  operations  for  injuries 
and  diseases  of  the  head,  hare  been  a  matter  of  mere  experimenif 
guided,  perhaps,  by  some  experience,  but  not  by  any  well  estaUished 
principles.  The  consequence  is,  there  has  been  less  advancement  in 
this  department  of  surgery  than  in  any  other.  It  is  true,  there  has 
been  a  great  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  those  affections  con- 
nected with  the  external  senses,  though  none,  comparatively,  in  cases 
where  the  brain  was  concerned.     But  when  the  ofllces  of  this  organ  V 

are  clearly  and  fully  understood,  we  anticipate  the  most  important 
improvement  in  this  department  of  surgery.  Our  limits  will  permit 
us  to  notice  only  a  few  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 
source. 

Ist,  It  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  judge  more  accurately  of  the  pre- 
cise character  of  an  injury  or  disease  of  the  head.  It  is  now  admitted, 
by  the  best  physiologists  and  pathologists,  that  the  peripheral  part  of 
the  brain  is  the  seat  of  mental  operations,  while  the  more  central  por- 
tions are  connected  with  the  powers  of  sensation  and  motion.  There- 
fore, whenever  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  deranged  or  impaired  in 
their  manifestation,  it  is  certain^tliat  the  exterior  parts  of  the  brain  are 
affected ;  but  when  we  have  convulsions,  paralysis,  &c.  of  the  body, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  more  central  portions  are  involved.  To 
such  an  extent  may  this  mode  of  diagnosis  be  perfected  by  future  dis- 
coveries, that,  from  a  long  and  critical  examination  of  mental  mani- 
festations, the  surgeon  can  determine  the  precise  convolution  injured ; 
also,  by  carefully  observing  the  kind  of  convulsion  or  paralysis,  he 
may  be  able  to  decide  what  particular  ganglion  or  commissure  of  the 
brain  is  affected. 

2dly,  There  are  sometimes  extravasations  of  blood  between  the 
skull  and  dura  mater,  or  within  the  membranes  enclosing  the  branif 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  trepan  the  skull  for  its  removal.    The  ' 

chief  difficulty  that  surgeons  have  hitherto  encountered  in  such  opera- 
tions, was  to  ascertain  its  exact  location.  Now,  by  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the.  faculties  of  the  mind,  both  in  a  healthy  and 
deranged  state,  the  surgeon  will  be  able  to  seleet  the  precise  seat  of 
this  effusion. 

3dly,  It  is  well  known  that  the  state  of  the  mind  has  a  most  power- 
ful influence  over  the  body,  especially  when  in  a  morbid  or  diseased 
/M>ndition.    In  no  instance  is  this  reciprocal  influence  more  powerfid. 
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Mther  idff  good  or  iU,  than  io  severe  and  onexpeeted  bjariee ;  aad 
mider  no  oueomstaneea  whatever  can  it  be  brought  to  bear  flM»e 
efficiently  than  in  aurgical  operational  which  are  attended  with  great 
difficulty  and  danger.  There  are  undoubtedly  many  caeee  where  tho 
•nceeea  of  an  operaliouy  as  well  as  the  life  of  the  patient,  dependi 
ahnoet  entirely  on  the  state  of  mind  or  feelingi  at  the  time  and  aflei^ 
wardk  Now,  a  lyatem  of  mental  philoeophyi  baaed  upon  the  fimo> 
tiona  of  the  brain,  will  afford  the  moat  eaaential  aid  in  auch  cases.  It 
will  enable  the  surgeon  to  detect  at  once  the  atrong  and  weak  faculties 
of  his  patient,  and  thus  assist  in  presenting  such  motives,  and  making 
just  such  appeals,  as  will  operate  most  beneficially  on  his  feelings  and 
spirits.  Sa3rs  Dr.  Rush,  speaking  in  relation  to  medicine  in  general, 
**  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  thia  source  (L  t.  a  knowledge  of 
mind)  might  be  a  hundred  times  greater,  were  they  properly  directed 
by  well-educated  physicians.*' 

PofAo/b^.— This  is  comparatively  a  new  light  in  medical  science, 
as  but  little  attention  was  given  to  the  subject  till  within  a  few  years. 
Its  object  is  to  investigate  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the* 
functional  derangement  or  atrocture  of  an  organic  body,  either  as  the 
canae  or  effecta  of  disease.  This  mode  of  investigation  haa  been  pro- 
secuted with  great  zeal,  talent,  and  industry,  by  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  the  profession,  and  it  is  to  this  source,  more 
than  to  any  other,  that  we  are  recently  indebted  for  some  of  the  most 
valuable  discoveries  and  improvementif  in  medicine.  Among  other 
inquiries,  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  brain  have  by  no  means 
escaped  the  notice  of  pathologists.  At  the  same  time,  we  venture  to 
affirm  that  there  is  not  another  organ  in  the  human  system  which  has 
received  an  equal  amount  of  attention  as  to  its  pathology,  but  what 
has  been  attended  with  more  definite  and  satisfactory  results.  The 
cause  of  this  arises  from  three  sources :— viz.  first,  from  the  extreme 
delicate  texture  of  the  brain;  secondly,  from  the  very  complicated 
structure  and  intimate  relations  of  its  several  parts ;  and,  thirdly,  from 
our  imperfect  knowledge  of  its  functions.  The  last,  as  we  apprehend, 
is  by  far  the  most  fruitful  source  of  difficulty  in  itself,  besides  being, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  occasion  of  the  two  former. 

Pathology,  as  a  science,  is  based  on  physiology.  For  an  examina- 
tion into  Uie  causes  and  effects  of  disease,  whether  it  be  functional 
derangement  or  change  in  organisation,  presupposes  necessarily  a 
knowledge  of  the  healthy  state  and  functions  of  an  organ.  Otherwise, 
we  could  not  judge  accurately  of  the  deviations  from  health,  neither 
could  we  underatand  the  changes  which  have  been  occasioned  by  dis- 
eaae.  And  never  can  pathological  researches,  aa  to  the  brain,  be  car- 
ried out  and  perfected,  till  the  physiology  of  all  its  parts  is  thoroughly 
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QOBpnIiended.     This  kaowitdge  is  iiuluipeiiitbl6«  in  order  to  ntke 
proper  obserrations,  ind  to  establish  general  prindplea  in  pathology. 
fir$it  If  we  were  perfectly  ucqtiainted  with  the  AinetioM  of  every 
dirtinet  portion  of  ^e  brain,  we  ahoold  then  know  preeioely  what 
parts  to  examine  in  ease  of  disease,  and  would  thus  be  fai  more  likely 
to  discover  the  morbid  •derangements  in  function,  or  the  nice  changes 
ia  structare,  that  may  exist.    Secondly ^  The  rarions  parts  of  the  brain 
sustain  very  intimate  and  important  relations  to  each  other  in  the  per- 
fennance  of  their  functions,  including  musealar  motion,  sensation,  and 
mental  operations.     Now,  these  several  relations  and  connections 
must  first  be  understood  in  a  healthy  state,  before  we  can  clearly  por- 
ceive  the  causes  or  effects  of  disease  in  all  the  parts  of  such  a  compli- 
cated viscus.     TlUrdly,  The  brain  is  subject  to  a  great  variety  of 
affections  where  no  indications  or  traces  of  change  in  organisation 
have  ever  yet  been  discovered  by  the  best  pathologbts.     Whether 
this  difficulty  arises  most  from  the  extreme  delicacy  of  its  texttm,  or 
the  want  of  more  perfect  instruments  for  making  the  examipationi  it 
is  unnecessary  here  to  decide.     But  it  frequently  happens,  m  is 
rendered  evident  by  external  symptoms,  that  very  great  fonetioaal 
derangement  actually  exists,  and,  according  to  all  analogy,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  some  change  in  physical  structure  must 
either  have  preceded,  or  been  occasioned  by  this  derangement    Now, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  enbraeing  the 
various  kinds  of  motion  and  sensation,  as  well  as  mental  manifosta- 
tions,  will  not  only  incite,  but  enable  us  to  recognise  for  more  icon- 
raiely  the  kind  and  degree  of  deviations  in  these,  from  a  stale  (it 
health.     We  may  thus,  by  continuing  this  mode  of  inquiry  and 
examination,  be  able  to  detect  changes  in  organisation  which  have 
hitherto  entirely  escaped  the  closest  scrutiny  of  pathologists.    Hence 
we  see  that  a  knowledge  of  physiology  must  precede  that  of  patho- 
logy, and  that  mental  philosophy  sustains,  in  this  respect,  slso  a 
most  intimate  and  important  relation  to  medicine. 

Practice  cf  Medicine. — Aside  from  good  natural  abilities,  firo 
things  are  indispensably  requisite  to  constitute  any  ittdividnal  m  Me* 
cessful  practitioner  of  medicine.  /Irs/,  He  must  be  thorotigMy  md 
practically  acquainted  with  the  causes  and  symptoms  of  disease  t  Imd* 
ieamdly,  with  the  nature  and  application  of  the  most  sppropfiale 
remedies.  And  the  more  ccmiplicated  the  disease  and  <Kf&eult  its 
treatment,  the  more  important  that  his  knowledge  shoQld  be  aoctmie, 
extensive,  and  well  grounded.  This  is  emphatically  true,  in  refereaoe 
to  nervous  diseases.  It  is  admitted  in  the  Library  of  Praoliea]  Medi- 
cine—the most  recent  and  popular  work  on  the  subject^-tfiat  **1bt 
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difeates  of  the  bnin  are,  at  tlie  present  moaient»  more  dbeenre  than 
any  other  great  daaa  in  the  noiology/* 

While  there  has  been  a  constant  improvement  in  the  diagnosis  and 
(natment  of  diseases  affecting  every  otlier  part  of  the  human  systemv 
there  has  been  comparatively  but  little  advancement  in  respect  to  those 
of  the  brain.  Dr.  Siokest  in  his  valuable  leetnres  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Physic,  has  very  correctly  adduced  the  following  cireom- 
starioes  as  causes  for  such  a  state  of  things.  ^^JFirstt  The  great 
obscurity  of  the  symptoms ;  secondly f  The  want  of  correspondence 
between  symptoms  and  known  organic  changes ;  and,  thirdly^  The 
necessarily  imperfect  nature  of  our  Gla^sidcation  of  nervous  diseasea." 
Let  us  briefly  examine  these  points.  Now  symptoms,  according  to 
this  same  author,  consist  **  in  certain  changes  produced  in  functions.** 
But  we  have  already  seen  that  large  numbers  in  the  medical  profession 
are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  real  functions  of  the  brain,  and 
therefore  they  cannot  judge  clearly  and  rationally  of  the  kind  or  degree 
of  functiotaai  derangement ;  and  hence  tlie  great  obscurity  attending 
the  symptoms  of  diseases  of  this  organ.  We  have,  moreover,  seen 
that  mental  operations  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  brain— that  the  exercise  of  every  individual  faculty  of  tlie  mind 
depends  on  a  distinct  cerebral  organ*— but  how  little  is  definitely  and 
practically  known  concerning  the  healthy  or  morbid  manifestations  of 
these  faculties  ?  The  knowledge  that  is  already  possessed  on  the  sub- 
ject is  altogether  too  vague,  indefinite,  and  speculative,  to  be  applied 
to  any  practical  or  useful  purposes  in  medicine. 

The  fact  is,  the  study  of  mental  science,  as  based  on  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  must,  and  will,  in  the  process  of  time,  constitute  one  of 
the  most  important  features  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the 
diseases  of  this  organ.  As  to  the  *'  want  of  correspondence  between 
•  the  symptoms  and  known  organic  changes,**  this  is  easily  explained. 
It  is  more  apparent  than  real;  for  nature  never  contradicts  herself. 
It  originates  chiefly  from  a  false  view  or  classification  of  symptoms, 
and  this,  consequently,  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  functions. 
There  may  be,  we  admit,  more  than  usual  difiiculty  in  ascertaining 
and  settling  this  correspondence  in  the  pathology  of  the  brain,  but 
a  certain  connection  must  necessarily  exist  between  its  functional 
derangement,  and  change  in  physical  structure,  according  to  all  the 
known  laws  which  govern  oiganic  matter ;  and  we  have  not  the  least 
doubt,  but  the  precise  kind  and  extent  of  this  correspondence  will  yet 
be  discovered  and  established. 

The  third  difiiculty  in  the  way  of  understanding  nervous  diseases    ■ 
via.  their  imperfect  classification— grows  out  of  the  two  former,  and 
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can  be  rectified  only  in  proportion  as  tlie  funcliont  of  the  bnia 
become  clearly  and  fully  understood.  The  classification  of  no  science 
whatever  can  be  coriect  or  perfect,  unless  it  is  based  on  a  true  inter- 
pretation of  all  the  facts  and  phenoin&na  in  nature  appertaining  to  it. 
That  the  physician  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  most  appro- 
priate remedies  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  requires  uo  argument  to 
prove  or  enforce. 

III.  TVu  importance  of  a  knowieJge  of  menial  science  to  the  phy* 
sician. — This  subject  may  be  viewed  under  two  general  aspects  :— 
firsts  as  connected  with  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  his  profession ; 
and,  secondly 9  in  the  relations  which  he  sustains  to  tiie  public.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  observations,  that  neither  the  anatomy, 
physiology,  nor  pathology  of  the  brain,  can  be  clearly  and  fully  under- 
stood without  a  knowledge  of  its  functions,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
mental  philosophy ;  moreover,  that  such  knowledge  is  an  indispensable 
requisition,  in  order  to  understand  correctly  the  diseases  of  the  braiUf 
as  well  as  to  perform  successfully  many  operations  in  surgery  for 
injuries  of  the  head.  This  knowledge  is  especially  important,  inas- 
much as  the  principal  and  almost  the  only  means  we  have  of  ascertain- 
ing the  affections  of  this  organ,  is  through  the  kind  and  degree  of  its 
functional  derangement.  We  have  no  stethoscope  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  brain ;  neither  can  we  form  or  correct  our  diagnosis  by  the 
physical  signs  of  auscultation  and  percussion ;  neither  is  the  brain, 
like  most  other  parts  of  the  body,  susceptible  of  much  pain  from  dis- 
ease. Hence  the  great  importance  of  understanding  the  functions  of 
this  organ,  particularly  of  those  portions  connected  with  mental  opera- 
tions ;  for  the  morbid  or  deranged  manifestation  of  these  will  constitute 
the  surest  and  most  unequivocal  symptoms  of  disease.  To  speak  of 
mental  excitement  or  depression  in  general  terms,  is  not  sufiicienu 
We  must  know  what  particular  faculty  is  involved,  and  hoio  much  it 
is  afiected.  We  might  by  such  a  course  of  diagnosis  anticipate  the 
very  first  intimations  of  nervous  diseases,  and  thus  employ  remedial 
agents  to  much  more  advantage.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  bat 
that  a  better  knowledge  of  the  functions  and  diseases  of  the  brain  will 
enable  us  to  apply  certain  articles  in  the  materia  medica  with  far 
greater  efficacy  and  success ;  new  medicines  may  in  this  way  yet  be 
discovered,  or  dififerent  combinations  made  of  those  already  in  use. 

Again :  A  knowledge  of  mental  philosophy  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  physician  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  That  the  atate 
of  the  mind  has  a  powerful  infiuence  over  the  body,  either  for  good  or 
for  ill,  has  been  universally  acknowledged.  It  was  remarked  by  Dr* 
Rush,  that  '*  consumptions,  fevers,  convulsions,  diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  visceral  obstructions,  apoplexy,  palsy,  madness,  with  a 
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numeitras  and  melancholy  tntin  of  mental  diseasea,  are  freqaently 
bioaght  on  by  the  undue  action  of  the  paesiona  upon  the  body.**  All 
muat  admit  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind  operate  as  moft  powerful 
agents,  either  as  causes  or  remedies  of  disease.  A  multitude  of  fads 
might  be  cited,  where  the  exercise  of  certain  mental  faculties  has 
proved  entirely  effectual  in  preventing  or  curing  various  affections. 
In  this  way,  a  salutary  and  healing  influence  has  been  exerted  upon 
the  body  when  all  other  medicinal  ngents  have  been  found  utterly 
useless.  It  is  to  this  source  that  quackery  and  empiricism  in  medicine 
is  chiefly  indebted  for  success.  It  is  by  operating  upon  the  feelmgi 
of  patients,  that  quacks  perform  so  many  wonderful  cures,  and  infuse 
such  a  magic  charm  into  their  patent  drugs.  How  important,  then, 
that  the  regular  bred  physician  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  nature  and  application  of  an  agency  so  efficient  and  powerful  in 
the  treatment  of  disease  ?  But  it  is  not  enough  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind,  in  a  vague,  abstract,  and  general 
manner — such  as  love,  hope,  joy,  grief,  fear,  sorrow,  anger,  &c.  iie. 
We  must  know  what  particular  organ  in  the  brain  is  called  into  exer- 
cise at  the  same  time— what  is  the  precise  character  and  strength  of 
its  mental  faculty,  and  what  are  the  most  appropriate  motives  to  be 
addressed  to  it.  We  must  understand  the  nature  and  operation  of 
those  great  laws  which  every  where  invariably  regulate  mental  mani- 
festations, and  be  able  also  to  explain  every  fact  and  phenomenon 
connected  with  individual  minds.  The  physician,  of  all  others, 
should  be  competent  to  do  this  to  his  patient,  and  a  system  of  mental 
science,  based  on  the  functions  of  the  brain,  places  within  his  power 
the  means  of  obtaining  such  information.  He  would  be  able,  in  this 
way,  to  recognise  at  once  the  peculiar  temperament  or  idiosyncrasy 
of  every  individual  patient,  and  could  thus  take  the  advantage  of  a 
multitude  of  circumstances  of  which  he  would  otherwise  be  wholly 
ignorant.  It  is  by  pursuing  such  a  course,  that  a  knowledge  of  mind 
can  be  rendered,  in  its  applications,  a  «*  hundred  fold  greater,**  in  the 
practice  of  the  healing  art,  than  the  world  has  ever  yet  witnessed. 

Again :  The  cultivation  of  mental  philosophy  is  calculated  to  exert 
a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  progress  of  medicine.  Our  pre- 
sent limits  will  permit  us  to  notice  only  a  few  of  the  advantages 
derived  from  this  source. 

1st,  It  will  tend  to  do  away  with  many  groundless  theories,  hypo- 
theses, and  speculations,  which,  more  than  any  thing  else,  have 
retarded  the  progress  of  this  science.  A  large  number  of  the  works 
on  medicine  are  comparatively  worthless,  because  they  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  filled  with  the  mere  rubbish  of  theory,  controversy,  and  the 
opinions  of  men  who  cannot  be  considered  as  competent  judges  or 
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nfo  grnides.  Theiie  theories  are  partly  of  ancient,  and  paitly  of 
modem  origin.  The  cultivation  of  medicine  formerly  partook  veiy 
ranch  of  the  manner  and  spirit  in  which  metaphysics  were  studied-— 
dealing'  in  abstractions  and  generalities,  without  sufficient  regard  to 
facts,  or  the  natnre  of  the  evidence  upon  which  they  were  professedly 
based.  The  inductive  philosophy,  introduced  by  Lord  Bacon,  pro- 
duced quite  a  revolution  in  the  study  of  medicine,  and  pointed  out  the 
tme  mode  in  which  every  department  of  this  science  should  be  culti- 
vated ;  and  by  means  of  which,  most  of  its  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments, for  the  last  fifty  y^ars,  have  been  efilected.  Now,  a  system  of 
mental  philosophy,  based  on  the  functions  of  the  brain,  is  founded 
upon  the  most  extensive  induction  of  facts,  and  enforces  at  every  step 
the  absolute  necessity  of  observation  and  experiment.  It  will,  more- 
over, tend  to  bring  into  constant  exercise  the  observing  faculties  of 
the  medical  student,  and  render  him  exceedingly  cautious  that  his 
conclusions  are  always  founded  upon  correct  data.  It  will  thus  pre- 
vent too  hasty  generalisation  in  medicine,  and  eventually  become  a 
standard  to  test  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  every  new  doctrine  which 
claims  to  be  based  upon  the  great  laws  of  physical  organisation. 

2dly,  Such  a  system  of  mental  philosophy  will  enable  us  to  test 
the  real  merits  of  the  opinions  of  men,  and  decide  how  much  weight 
should  be  given,  in  matters  of  science,  to  mere  human  authority. 
There  are  four  classes  of  persons  whose  opinions  in  medicine  should 
always  be  scrupulously  examined,  and  on  certain  subjects  they  should 
be  entirely  set  aside,  no  matter  how  extensive  their  experience  or  pro- 
found their  attainments ;  the  difficulty  arises  from  ihe  peculiar  consti' 
tution  of  their  minds.  The  first  class  may  be  characterised  as  pos- 
sessing very  strong  observing  faculties,  with  quite  deficient  reflective 
intellect;  these  may  observe,  collect,  and  understand  facts  to  any 
amount,  but  can  never  perceive  or  comprehend  the  force  ot principles, 
because  they  are  naturally  deficient  in  the  powers  of  analysis  and 
ratiocination.  This  class  are  not,  therefore,  competent  judges  wher- 
ever general  principles  are  concerned.  The  second  class  of  persons 
possess  minds  of  a  directly  opposite  characer,  havin?  strong  reflective 
faculties,  but  weak  perceptive  intellect ;  such  individuals  are  not  much 
given  to  observation  themselves,  neither  can  they  appreciate  the 
importance,  or  see  the  bearing,  of  facts  in  reasoning.  They  are 
inclined  to  dwell  almost  exclusively  upon  general  principles  and 
abstract  relations,  and  not  unfrequently  become  very  speculative  and 
visionary  in  their  views.  Consequently,  their  opinions  on  all  prac- 
tical  subjects  must  be  received  with  much  caution.  The  third  class 
may  be  described  as  possessing,  naturally,  such  an  inordinate  degree 
of  self-conceit  and  firmness,  as  to  render  them  blindly  obstinate,  and 
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wilfully  set  in  their  own  way.     They  are  always  aelf-opinionalad, 
and  unwilling  to  examine  new  subjects,  or  alter  any  views  which 
have  long  been  entertained ;  and  when  Uieir  minds  are  once  made  up, 
no  force  of  argument,  or  amount  of  evidence,  will  induce,  them  to 
ehange  or  modify  their  opinions,  simply  because  they  ivill  not  be 
convinced.     In  the  fourth  class  we  would  include  those  who  are  con* 
siderably  advanced  in  life,  and  whose  habits  and  modes  of  thinking 
have  become  so  fixed  and  settled,  as  to  run  almost  necessarily  in  one 
circle  or  channel.     Such  is  the  nature  and  organbation  of  the  brain, 
on  which  the  exercise  of  every  mental  faculty  depends,  that  it  is  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  persons  past  the  age  of  fifty  to  canvass 
properly  and  rationally  the  merits  of  new  discoveries  and  improve- 
menU.     We  yield  to  none  in  our  respect  for  age,  as  well  as  our  con- 
fidence in  the  judgment  of  those  of  long  and  successful  experience; 
yet  we  do  say,  that  the  opinions  of  men  passed  the  middle  age  of  life, 
should  have  comparatively  but  little  weight  in  settling  the  claims  of 
new  discoveries  and  improvemenu.     We  verily  believe  that  not  only 
medicine,  but  that  the  progress  of  civilisation,  as  well  as  of  the  artf 
and  sciences  graerally,  have  been  seriously  retarded  by  giving  an 
undue  imp«»tance  to  the  mere  anihority  or  opinions  of  such  men. 

3dly«  The  study  of  mental  philosophy  will  eventuaUy  rectify  or 
connienct  the  injurious  tfftcxs  of  nowiogy  on  medicine.    It  has  been 
a  most  ttnfomu»:e  thing  km*  this  science,  that  its  cultivators  should 
ev«r  ha«Y  laid  ic  cuxh  ssrrss  upon  the  mere  nomenclature  and  verbal 
^ts^TipuoQS  of  liavsses.     ^Q  ^^  ^^'  place,  in  order  for  such  a  course 
10  W  coffTVc;.  ;;  'wvu'^i^^''''  ^^'  '^^  nature,  causes,  and  symptoms  of 
dii«»«  arv  lire  Ah*  ckiriy  and  fully  understood ;  and  in  the  second 
-^j^>^^  .^^^;  j^^  ciJCt£*  can  be  elTected  in  these,  either  by  lime,  climate, 
cv  x^^r  ciTv-cs^n:^*  ^^*  lastly,  that  all  individuals  will  look  at 
fscw  ••hwci*  «-*^*  ***"*  medium,  and  arrive  at  precisely  the  same 
Ki'^  ■  r»<T  »>•*  ^hich  conditions  is  absolutely  impossible  as  well  as 
\  %v.  a  m^ogical  classification  of  disease,  based  on  pre- 
»w«  «^^  Aiiw  ^  erroneous,  could  not  fail  to  have  a  most  disastrous 
^Avt  «Mi  Medicine,  and  such  has  actually  been  the  case.     It  has 
*^av«  op^Tited  as  a  great  barrier  to  any  change  or  improvement ;  it 
K«t  rirkx!  r\^mcs  on  medicine  with  wonis  comparatively  destitute  of 
iJ^m:  ii  has  cultivated  the  memory  and  fostered  the  credulity  of  the 
fiud^ni  ac  the  exf^ense  of  his  judgment  and  independence,  and  led  him 
«f  a  physician  to  prescribe  for  the  rmmes,  rather  than  the  symptoms 
irf  disease.      Now,  a  system  of  mental  science,   whose   invariable 
■lotto  is,  ••  res  non  verba  ytwpso,"  will  lead  to  a  more  correct  use  and 
inter|UTtation  of  language.     It  will  teach  us  that  words  are  the  mere 
exponents  of  ideas,  and  should  never  be  employed  without  clearly 


inunrAi  fhiumopmy  jjid  HuncnBt.  •  Sf9: 

9isfBnmng  Mine  idet  or  atatiiig  tome  (teL  It  will  ahow  tke  ebravditj 
of  attaehinf  fixed  natnes  and  atereotyped-descripiioiia  to  pheiioraeDa» 
the  featQfea  of  whieh  ate  conaianUy  changing,  and  ao  blend  with 
each  other  that  no  diatinet  lines  of  demarcation  can  poaaibly  be  draWA 
between  them.  It  will  oonatrain  the  atudent  to  obaer? e  and  think  for 
himielfy  and  not  rely  io  much  on  the  opiniom  of  othen;  it  will  com- 
pel him  to  study  the  great  book  of  natnret  rather  than  the  prodootiona 
of  men.  The  immortal  Hunter  used  to  exclaim  to  hia  elafe»  while 
pointing  at  the  human  body,  **l  nerer  read — ^thia  ia  the  book  that  I. 
study ;  and  it  is  the- work  whieh  3rou  must  study,  if  you  ever  wish  to 
become  eminent  in  your  profossion." 

That  a  knowledge  of  mental  science  ia  important  to  the  phyaieiaB. 
in  hia  relations  to  the  publiov  may  be  rendered  obvious  by  nnmeronai 
other  considerations,  aside  from  its  bearinga  directly  on  his  profoa- 
sional  duties.  We  hafe  already  aeen  that  such  knowledge  is  not  only 
necessary,  but  absolutely  indiapeneable,  in  order  to  understand  cor- 
rectly many  diseaaes  to  which  the  human  body  is  subject ;  moreofert 
that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  treatment  of  disease  that  the 
physician  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  faculties  of  tlie 
mind,  and  the  lawa  which  regulate  their  der elopement,  as  connected 
with  the  brain.  Now,  as  the  lives  and  the  health  of  the  community — . 
objects,  the  dearest  and  most  aacred  to  every  human  being— >are  fre- 
quently entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  physician,  not  only  the  dietatea  of 
philanthropy,  but  the  claims  of  justice,  require  that  he  ahonld  make 
himaelf  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  remedial  helps  and  agenta  in  hie 
power,  which  are  calculated  either  to  restore  health  or  prolong- life. 
It  is  also  a  duty  which  he  owea  to  his  individual  patienta,  and  the 
public  generally,  to  employ  his  medieal  knowledge  and  exert  his  pei^ 
sonal  influence  Voprevent^  aa  well  aa  cute  disease.  But  in  order  to  do 
this  succesfully,  the  community  must  be  made  iar  better  aequainted 
with  the  laws  of  the  animal  eeonomy,  and  the  meana  of  preserving 
health,  than  they  now  are.  Formerly,  it  was  supposed  that  man  had 
but  little  control  over  the  causes  of  pain,  diseaae,  and  death ;  soaio 
considered  these  afllictiona  aa  the  mere  roaoHa  of  chance  or  aecidentt 
while  othera  viewed  them  aa  the  visitations  of  a  '^myateriona  Pnm« 
dence,**  and  all  apparendy  thought  little,  and  praelieally  caoned  leaa^ 
about  informing  themaelvea  on  the  aubject.  Now,  it  ia  found  thai 
disease  and  premature  deadi  are  the  penalties  of  violated  laws— 4awa 
which  it  is  die  duty  aa  well  at  the  inlereat  of  oB  to  atody  and  obey. 
There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  but  that  disease  in  a  multitode  of 
instances  might  be  prevented-— that  a  vaal  amount  of  health  might  be 
saved,  and  the  Uvea  of  many  indtviduala  be  very  mueh  proloiigedv  hf 
a  more  general  diftiirionv  among  ell  cliaaei,  of  a  knowledge  of  fkf* 
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•iology  and  hygiene.    But  before  mankind  will  ever  pay  that  attenti9B 
to  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy  which  their  nature  and  importance 
abtoluiely  demand,  they  must  see  and  realise  the  entire  dependence  of 
aH  mental  numife$taiiana  upon  phi/aical  organisatunu   The  omission 
of  this  fi»ctt  whether  it  has  been  through  ignorance  or  neglect,  is  one 
of  the  principal  causes  why  these  laws  have  hitherto  been  so  little 
appreciated  or  applied,  both  by  the  learned  and  the  unleanied.     Now, 
a  SYtOem  of  mental  science,  based  on  the  functions  of  the  brain,  is 
calculated  more  than  any  thing  else  to  impress  upon  individuals,  and 
the  public  generally,  the  importance  of  attending  Ui  those.- subjects 
which  will  vastly  augment  human  happiness,  by  the  prevention  of 
disease  and  the  promotion  of  health.     And  just  in  proportion  as  the 
principles  of  this  science  become  understood,  in  tlie  same  proportion 
will  individuals  be  induced  to  study  the  nature  of  their  own  constitu- 
tions,  and  yield  obedience  to  the  laws  which  govern  them.     For  it 
will  be  found,  by  taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  all  possess 
within  their  own  power  the  means  of  self-preservation  and  improve- 
ment«  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  what  has  ever  been  considered  in 
past  ages,  or  is  even  now  conceived  of  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
public.     When  we  come  lo  consider  that  aU  the  fRonifeatoHons  of  the 
mind  depend  on  the  brain^  it  becomes  an  inquiry  of  the  highest 
moment  to  know  what  are  the  causes  or  instruments  operating  to 
aflect  its  developenent,  and  what  may  be  the  degree  of  influence 
which  we  can  j^r^oniily  exert  over  these  agencies.     It  will  then  be 
made  to  appear  how  powerfully  the  character  of  every  human  being  is 
afle<ted  bv  nhv$M^  orirsnimion — ihat  the  degree  of  his  adaptation  to 
the  eniovment  i>f  the  social  and  domestic  relations,  his  desire  and 
oiP*,"Tv  of  elevation  as  a  moral   and   religious  being,  and  also  the 
anlv^'-t  Of*  hw  iirtellecnial  ability,  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
brain  •   ih*n.  and  not  till  then,  will  the  attention  of  the  public  be 
su'usiv  waked  up  to  the  importance  of  this  subject.     And  of  all 
^Senu  »« i*  **'  pecuhw  province,  and  may  we  not  add  the  iraperauire 
jyiv,  .tf'  ih*  phwcian  to  be  foremost  in  imparting  this  knowledge, 
^  n^Dike  the  lead  in  effecting  a  result  so  desirable  and  philanthropic. 
Hut  the#^  principles  have  a  wider  range,  and  embrace  far  higher 
^fcis.  «**•"  "™"^  physical  health  or  individual  enjoyment.     They 
HaVe  an  important  bearing  on  every  thing  which  affects  the  interests 
^  the  human  mind  in  this  world,  as  well  as  its  preparation  for  an 
^lless  state  of  existence  beyond  the  grave.     We  can  here  allude  to 
only  a  few  other  topics  connected  with  this  science ;  it  would  require 
folnmes  to  unfold  all  its  numerous  and  varied  applications.     It  should 
be  remembered  that  these  principles,  though  they  had  their  origin 
with  the  creation  of  man,  have  but  recently  been  brought  to  light,  and 


made  efident  to  the  humin  intellect;  end  notwithetanding  they  are 
coneidered  mm  fully  proved  and  established  as  the  facts  of  chemistry  or 
gedogy,  by  all  who  have  thoroughly  and  impartially  examined  them, 
yet  the  extent  to  which  their  truth  is  admittedt  or  that  an  applieatioa 
of  them  has  actually  been  made,  is  very  limited.  A  great  work, 
therefore,  remains  yet  to  be  done,  and  no  small  share  of  the  Ulxwr 
belongs  appropriately  and  neeessarily  to  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession.  For  the  studies  and  pursuits  of  no  other  profession,  or  class 
of  persons,  are  so  nearly  and  intinutely  connected  with  mental  scittice ; 
this  &ei  must  be  obvious  firom  the  exposition  which  wehave  dready 
given  of  its  principles.  But  aside  from  the  superior  advantages  wfaiek 
the  physician  enjoys  of  studying  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  and 
nnderstahding  the  various  conditions  that  inioence  or  modify  its  fune* 
tions,  the  peculiar  duties  of  his  profession  places  him  in  the  moot 
iavourable  circumstances  possible  for  aequtring  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  In  the  language  of  Dr.  Spurzheim, "  No  one  has  such  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  men  at  all  times,  and  in  all  situations.  He  alone 
is  present  during  the  night  and  the  day,  to  witness  the  most  intimalo 
concerns,  and  the  most  secret  events  of  domestic  life.  Qood  and  bad 
men,  when  sick,  with  difficulty  conceal  from  him  their  true  sentiments. 
To  such  a  man,  as  knowing  all  that  belongs  to  our  nature,  we  unfoM 
the  most  secret  thoughts,  and  we  acknowledge  our  frailties  and  our 
errors,  in  order  that  he  may  judge  truly  concerning  our  situations. 
There  is,  consequently,  no  man  more  called  upon,  no  man  mors 
necessitated  to  study  mankind,  than  the  physician."  Says  Dr.  Rush, 
"it  is  the  duty  of  physicians  to  assert  their  prerogative,  and  to  rescue 
mental  science  from  Uie  usurpations  of  schoolmen  and  divines." 

But  it  is  when  we  consider  the  great  variety  and  extent  of  the 
apf^cations  of  this  science,  that  its  cultivation  becomes  so  important, 
and  urges  its  claims  on  our  attention  in  a  manner  superior  to  all  other 
sciences  or  subjects  of  human  research.  It  points  out  the  only  true 
mode  of  education  (physical,  intellectual,  and  moral)  that  deserves  the 
name.  It  has  already  shed  a  vast  deal  of  light  on  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  insanity,  thus  bringing  *' joy  and  gladness*'  to  miiltttndes 
whose  situation  for  ages  has  been  considered  hopeless  and  irremediable. 
It  is  destined  also  to  reform  and  perfect  our  present  systems  of  medical 
jurisprudence,  criminal  legislation,  and  political  economy,  as  well  as 
our  social,  civil,  and  religious  institutions.  It  lays  the  only  foundation 
for  a  system  of  ethics  and  morals— being  the  true  exposition  of  the 
faculties  and  laws  of  &e  human  mind.  It  is  the  *•  handmaid  of  reli- 
gions—the "  elder  reveUtion  of  Odd,"  and  will  eventually  beoome 
"THE  phUo9ophy  which  the  world  for  centuries  had  had  only  itt 
expeetation." 
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ARTICLE  II. 

CHANOM  IN  THI  FORX  OF  THE  READ,  WITH  CORRESPONDING  CHANGES 

IN  CHARACTER. 


(BBlnf  the  tulwUnM  of  Mr.  Devilto**  sUtemento  beibre  the  meeting  of  the  BritUh 
Fhrenoloffieal  A«Meietioo,  st  Glugov,  ■•  reported  in  the  66th  nmnber  of  the 
Gdiebttrfh  Phrcnologicel  JoumeL) 

Mr.  DeTiUe  md  id  account  of  a  number  of  cases  in  which  a  change 
had  been  produced  in  the  form  of  the  head  by  education  and  moral 
Itaininir;  in  illustration  of  which,  he  exhibited  the  principal  casts 
relerred  to  in  his  paper.  He  set  out  by  explaining  that,  although  his 
facts  were  of  a  very  striking  kind,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  affirming  that  dispositions  could  in  all  cases  be  remodeled,  or  new 
talents  conferred.  The  brain  and  its  parts  hate  their  limits  of  power; 
and  endeiToun  to  make  them  work  beyond  their  strength  must  weaken 
the  functions,  and  may  eren*  if  pushed  too  far,  lead  to  imbecility  and 
structural  derange meni.  By  judicious  management,  however,  bene- 
ficial chance*  can  $eldom  tail  to  be  produced  In  educating  cliildren, 
parents  and  teachen  often  err  in  assuming  their  own  minds  as  a  type 
•f  this  vof  :he  species ;  $o  that,  in  the  end,  much  toil  is  often  found  to 
kavf  tv^n  thrown  awav.  PhrenoloffT  is  useful  here,  and  also  in 
csAM'.:ia!:  pare:i;»  lo  *«»e  the  prv»priety  of  not  overworking  the  cerebral 
v>r^jiri*  \?t  i?*cir  ohildrx'n.  In  the  head  of  a  young  gentleman,  eight 
v<f3w  oiJ.  broujV.i  to  Mr.  Deville  nfieen  years  ago  for  examination, 
\w  fouiul  a  lino  ixmnia^  n^srion,  with  large  Ideality,  Consiructiveness, 
Oo:vpari#on.  l^ausality,  and  Kventuality,  line  perceptive  organs,  and 
j:i  f\ir.ior\linary  lirsre  orgnn  of  Language;  and  the  inference  was,  that 
\*  nil  u  little  study  he  would  be  a  fine  linguist,  and  that  he  might  culti- 
*ito  wuli  suivcss  ilic  highest  bninches  of  literature.  Mr.  D.  recom- 
lueiuled  rx*po*c  from  study  for  two,  three,  or  four  years,  as  otherwise 
luoniMl  weakness  might  bo  the  result.  The  advice  was  neglected,  and 
the  \outh  is  now  little  better  than  an  idiot.     Another  case  is  that  of 

i; ^' ,  a  n;entally  calculating  boy,  who,  at  the  age  of  six 

years,   was  engaged,   through   the   introduction  of  a   friend  of  Mr. 

Seville's,  by  the  late  Mr.  P ,  of  Liverpool,  to  perform  a  series  of 

eslrulatiouH.  Mr.  1).  suggested  the  propriety  of  not  overworking  the 
1h\v*h  organ  of  Number,  but  the  hint  was  not  taken.  The  consequence 
wn!«,  that  although  the  boy,  when  he  went  to  Liverpool,  could  give  the 
square  or  cube  of  two,  three,  or  more  numbers,  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
|>crlorm  olhei  kind;*  of  complicated  calculation,  at  present,  as  Mr.  D. 
was  infornunl  by  himself  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  cannot  give  the  square 
or  ctibe  of  numbers,  and  has  not  sufficient  arithmetical  ability  even  to 
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fit  him  for  the  phee  of  m  fiitt»nte  eountiiifohoDM  elaik.  la  hii  head, 
the  orgin  of  Nomber  is  now  eridently  emaller  than  in  easie  taken  at 
fonr  and  six  Toan  of  age.  Innumerable  initaneee  of  a  like  natne 
hafe  fallen  under  Mr.  Derille'a  obeenration.  After  detailinf  that  of 
an  idiot  endowed  with  the  talent  for  drawing,  he  proeeeded  to  illoe- 
trate,  by  the  following  caaes,  the  poeition  that  change  of  cerafanl 
developement  frequently  foUowi  change  of  training  and  pnnuits. 

1.  Casta  of  the  head  of  Mary  Street  were  taken  at  tweWe  and 
fifteen  years  of  age.  From  eight  to  twelre,  she  displayed  alternately 
two  phases  of  character.  Her  memory  was  very  extraordinary  with 
regard  to  the  Scriptures  and  history.  When  only  six  years  old,  she 
followed  popular  preachen  about  the  eastern  parts  of  London,  whose 
sermons  she  would  afterwards  repeat  to  the  neighbours,  and  criticise ; 
quoting  Scripture,  and  illustrating  her  views  in  a  most  singular  way. 
Thus  she  would  go  on,  conducting  herself  morally,  for  six  or  eight 
months  at  a  time;  but  then  she  would  turn  round,  and  for  two  or 
three  weeks  would  pilfer,  destroy,  lie,  and  perpetrate  all  kinds  of 
mischief;  after  which  the  activity  of  the  propensities  ceased.  She 
was  brought  to  Mr.  Deville,  who  predicated  from  her  head  the  oppo- 
site qualities  in  her  disposition,  which  would  render  her,  though  gene- 
rally under  the  influence  of  the  moral  sentiments,  liable  to  display 
extraordinary  freaks  of  the  propensities,  some  of  which  he  described. 
He  counseled  her  parents  to  divert  her  attention  in  a  kind  manner 
from  subjects  calculated  to  over-excite  the  sentiments;  and  to  keep 
out  of  view  whatever  tended  to  gratify  the  propensities.  This  course 
was  followed :  after  the  first  cast  was  taken,  she  exhibited  but  one 
slight  freak  of  the  propensities ;  and  at  the  time  of  taking  the  seeond, 
her  whole  conduct  was  highly  moral.  A  comparison  of  the  casts 
shows  a  great  increase  of  the  organs  of  the  moral  sentiments  in  the 
second.  This  improvement  of  the  brain  rendered  abstinence  from 
vice  more  easy  than  before ;  and  the  case  teaches  us,  that  the  moral 
and  intellectual  organs  are,  like  the  limbs,  fatigued  and  weakened  by 
too  much  exertion. 

2.  Casts  of  the  head  of  a  young  man  were  taken  at  seventeen  and  a 
quarter  and  nineteen  years  of  age.  From  the  commencement  of  his 
education,  about  the  age  of  seven,  till  eleven  and  a  half  years  old,  he 
went  on  tolerably  well ;  he  then  became  sullen,  indolent,  discontented, 
selfish,  and  unsocial.  He  would  take  no  trouble  to  relieve  distress  or 
avoid  giving  pain ;  but  was  not  inclined  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  inflict 
it.  Having  left  home  in  order  to  get  his  own  living,  he  met  with  no 
success;  upon  which,  following  Mr.  Dcvtlle*s  advice,  he  began  to 
study  intensely,  and  a  great  amelioration  of  his  conduct  ensued.  To 
acquire  knowledge,  it  appeared' necessary  for  fflm  only  to  read;  and 
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80  completely  altered  was  his  behaviour,  that  he  became  highly  loved 
and  respected.  He  wrote  some  poetry  in  a  correspondence  with  a 
young  friendr-Hnaoh  of  it  relating  to  his  former  behaviour.  A  com- 
parison of  the  casts  shows  that,  in  the  animal  region  of  the  brain,  little 
or  no  alteration  had  taken  place ;  whereas,  in  the  coronal  and  intel- 
lectual regions  the  increase,  measured  from  the  ear,  is  from  a  half  to 
three  quarters  of  an  inch. 

3.  The  next  case  is  that  of  Mr.  George  Bidder,  who,  in  early  life, 
was  Uie  celebrated  Devonshire  calculating  boy,  and  is  now  the  engineer 
to  the  Blackwall  railway,  and  other  great  public  works.  Casts  of  his 
head  were  taken  at  the  ages  of  8,  13,  16,  19,  22|,  and  28.  In  the 
first,  the  forehead  is  nearly  upright,  but  in  the  second,  and  still  more 
in  the  third,  its  upper  part  has  receded ;  the  knowing  organs,  however, 
have  expanded  in  width.  Now,  during  the  interval  from  eight  to  slx- 
.teen  years  of  age,  no  education  was  given  him; — liis  father  taking 
him  about,  exhibiting  his  wonderful  calculating  power,  and  in  general 
putting  up  at  public-houses,  where  little  culture  of  tlie  reflective 
faculties  was  to  be  obtained.  At  length  he  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  was 
patronised  and  placed  at  school,  and  from  that  time  mixed  in  good 
society  for  about  three  and  a  half  years,  when  he  removed  to  London, 
and  the  fourth  cast,  showing  a  growth  of  the  upper  part  of  the  fore- 
head, was  taken  by  Mr.  Deville.  After  this,  he  was  frequently 
thrown  into  high  moral  and  intellectual  society,  with  and  by  whom 
he  was  employed ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  and  a  half  years  so  spent, 
the  fifth  cast  was  taken,  from  which  we  find  that  a  general  expansion 
had  been  going  on.  For  about  eight  and  a  half  years  more,  he  con- 
tinued in  and  near  London,  employed  in  similar  society;  and  now 
there  is  manifest  in  the  coronal  region  an  increase  of  nearly  half  an 
inch,  as  measured  from  the  car ;  while  the  region  of  the  knowing  and 
reflective  faculties  also  has  increased  nearly  half  an  inch. 

4.  Mr.  Dennison  brought  his  son  to  Mr.  Deville  to  get  a  phreno- 
logical opinion  of  him,  and  begged  that  it  might  be  expressed  freely, 
without  fear  of  giving  offence.  The  youth  was  nineteen  years  old, 
and  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  inference  from 
his  head  (a  cast  of  which  Mr.  D.  took  at  the  time)  was,  tliat  he  pos- 
sessed the  basis  of  a  useful  mind,  but  was  too  positive  and  self-willed 
to  go  by  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge;  would 
not  methodise  details,  and  consequently  would  have  less  knowledge  at 
nineteen  than  he  ought  to  have  possessed  at  twelve  or  fourteen.  This 
accorded  minutely  with  the  account  which  had  previously  been  jrivcn 
to  his  father  by  his  Cambridfre  tutor;  and  the  youth  was  led  to  apply 
80  energetically  to  his  sludioF,  that  within  the  next  twelve  months  he 
gained  a  wranglership.     A  second  cist,  taken  two  years  and  a  half 
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after  the  fint,  shows  a  diminution  of  fully  half  an  inch  at  Self-esteem 
and  Firmness,  and  a  large  increase  of  all  the  intellectual  and  moral 
organs.  Mr.  Dennison  was  so  struck  with  Mr.  Deville's  observations 
at  the  time  of  the  consultation,  that  he  gave  him  liberty  to  make  what- 
ever use  he  pleased  of  his  name  and  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case ; 
as  he  considered  that  phrenology  must  be  of  great  use  in  the  training, 
of  the  young.  He  sent  to  London  casts  of  several  of  his  family,  and 
also  of  a  relation,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  advice  as  to  their  educa- 
tion and  moral  direction.  The  young  gentleman,  when  transmitting 
the  second  cast  to  Mr.  Deville,  wrote  him  a  kind  letter,  suting  that  he 
had  profited  much  by  his  advice,  and  requesting  more.  He  is  now 
studying  for  the  bar.  On  the  first  occasion,  his  temperament  appeared 
to  be  lymphatic  principally,  with  a  little  of  the  sanguine  and  nervous ; 
now,  Mr.  Deville  considers  it  to  be  bilious  55,  nervous  30,  sanguine  15. 
4.  A  gentleman  had  his  cast  taken,  purposely  during  Mr.  Devillo's 
absence  from  London,  and  lef^  it  for  examination,  with  the  announce- 
ment that  he  moved  in  the  higher  circles,  and  was  well  educated. 
Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and  the  basilar  region  generally, 
were  large ;  Self-esteem,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Firmness,  very 
large.  The  whole  of  the  posterior  region  was  full ;  and  the  coronal 
region,  though  in  some  parts  full  and  in  other  large,  was,  in  Mr. 
Deville*s  opinion,  not  sufficiently  balanced  to  regulate  duly  the  lower 
feelings.  Alternation  of  good  with  inferior  conduct  was  hence 
deduced,  and  the  inference  proved  to  be  correct  It  was  inferred  that 
he  would  be  too  positive  and  self-willed  to  more  smoothly  in  the 
walk  of  life  which  his  circumstances  and  education  entitled  him  to 
frequent,  as  nobody  in  good  society  would  submit  to  his  dogmatism 
and  unqualified  expression  of  opinion  ;  that,  owing  to  the  activity  of 
the  posterior  region  of  the  brain,  he  would  like  society  where  he 
could  command  personal  attention,  and  be  the  leader  of  the  company, 
and  would  be  addicted  to  female  society  of  a  similar  character ;  that 
he  would  find  it  difficult  to  deliver  an  oration  to  persons  of  his  own 
class,  for  although  he  would  not  be  at  a  loss  for  wonls  or  ideas,  he 
could  not  readily  connect  and  arrange  them ;  and  that  his  brain  mnst 
undergo  a  considerable  alteration  before  he  could  do  this,  or  be  able  to 
move  in  good  society  with  comfort  to  himself.  The  gentleman 
acknowledged  that  the  whole  of  these  inferences  were  but  too  true ; 
adding,  that  his  health  had  suffered  ill  consequence,  and  he  was  going 
abroad  for  a  few  years  to  break  off  his  low  connections,  and  improve 
his  mind  and  manners.  After  spending  four  years  in  Germany, 
during  which  he  entered  into  highly  moral  society,  and  successfully 
studied  works  on  moral  philosophy,  he  no  longer  felt  a  difficulty  in 
addreising  his  own  class,  and  repudiated  that  with  which  he  had 
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fermerly  associated.  He  is  no  longer  the  posidTe*  self-willed  being* 
bot  anxious  (o  hear»  and  to  give  reasons  for  his  opinions ;  feeling  iko 
wish  to  be  considered— nay,  loathing  the  idea  of  being  considered— Ae 
leader  of  such  society,  male  or  female,  as  he  formerly  delighted  in.  A 
second  cast,  taken  aAer  his  return  to  London,  shows  an  alteration  cor- 
,  lesponding  witfar  the  change  of  his  character.  At  Self-esteem,  Firm- 
ness, and  the  basilar  region,  there  is  a  diminution,  in  some  parts,  of  fully 
half  an  inch ;  while  the  intellectual  region  is  found  to  have  increased. 

6.  Casts  of  the  head  of  a  medical  gentleman  were  taken  at  the  ages 
of  twenty-nine  and  thirty-five.  Shortly  before  the  former  period,  he 
had  attemped  to  settle  in  a  large  provincial  town,  where  he  soon 
became  a  political  partisan,  and,  being  a  fluent  writer,  wrote  so 
strongly  against  his  opponents,  that  an  action  was  brought  against 
him  for  libel,  and  abandoned  only  on  condition  of  his  leaving  the 
neighbourhood.  He  then  came  to  London,  stated  to  Mr.  Deville  the 
difficulties  he  was  in,  and  solicited  some  advice.  On  his  head  being 
examined.  Self-esteem,  Firmness,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Com- 
bativeoess,  were  found  all  large  or  very  large ;  Cautiousness  moderate, 
and  the  reflecting  faculties  and  Ideality  only  full ;  with  indications  of 
a  command  of  words  and  the  power  of  arranging  them.  That  the 
^inordinate  strength  of  the  four  faculties  first  enumerated  might  be 
lessened  and  counteracted,  he  was  advised  to  remove  from  the  metro- 
polis, and  reside  for  a  year  or  two  with  some  respectable  family, 
studying  plalosophy  and  ethics,  cultivating  his  reflective  faculties,  and 
getting  his  Self-esteem  and  Firmness  diminished  before  he  again 
attempted  practice.  He  did  so ;  and  has  now  a  very  fine  practice  in 
one  of  our  largest  county  towns,  where  he  is  highly  respected  by  his 
neighbours.  In  the  second  cast,  Self-esteem  and  Firmness  have  sub- 
sided nearly  half  an  inch,  while,  at  the  reflective  organs,  the  head  is 
nearly  half  an  inch  larger;  the  intellectual  region  generally  has 
increased ;  and  there  is  an  enlargement  also  of  Ideality  and  the  whole 
coronal  region. 

G.  In  1815,  Dr.  Spurzheim  took  a  cast  of  the  head  of  the  late  Mr. 
Oldham,  formerly  mechanist  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  latterly,  until 
his  death,  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Mr.  Oldham  was,  in  1815,  about 
forty-five  years  of  age.  On  comparing  the  cast  with  another  taken 
aAer  death,  in  1840,  an  increase  is  seen  in  the  whole  of  the  intel- 
lectual region,  agreeing  with  the  increase  of  talent  manifested  by  him- 
in  many  ways  durin'g  the  interval,  i^b  is  well  known  to  engineers  and 
scientific  men. 

Finally,  in  five  cases  where  two  casts  of  each  have  been  taken  at 
diflferent  ages  (viz.  twenty-six  and  thirty,  twenty-six  and  thirty-two, 
thirty-six  and  forty,  thirty-six  and  forty-five,  and  forty-five  and  fifty)f 
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and  whare  the  hidividttals  bm  eofaged  in  bo  new  ttadief,  nor  been  «-' 

fobjecled  to  Uie  influenee  of  aiteied  oircumBtancesy  no  ehanfe  of  fbnn  *  /.  ' 
or  sice  if  obtevrtble.  in  one  instance,  where  cattii  of  the  head  of  n 
young  gentleman  were  taken  at  twelve  and  fourteen  yean  of  age*  ii 
was  found  lo  have  inoreaBed  a  little  in  sizot  but  to  be  unaltered  m 
shape.  His  mother  reported,  that  during  the  two  intefvening  yeais  • 
be  had  gone  on  as  before,  unking  progress  in  no  one  attainment  more 
than  another,  and  preserving  his  dispositions  and  morals  as  they  had 
been  for  several  years  before. 


ARTICLE  m. 

▼DfONT  ON  COMPARATIVE  rHRENOLOOT. 

Dr.  EUiotson,  of  London,  in  the  new  edition  of  his  large  work  on 
Human  Physiotogy,  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
labours  of  Vimont,  who  is  now  one  of  the  most  distinguished  natn* 
ralists  in  France :-— "  Dr.  Vimont,  of  Caen,  has  carried  his  researches 
into  the  phrenology  of  brutes  with  extraordinary  perseverance,  and 
produced  a  most  magnificent  work.  Attracted  in  1818  by  the  prize 
offered  by  the  French  Institute  to  the  author  of  the  best  memoir  upon 
the  anatomy  of  the  brain  in  the  four  classes  of  the  vertebrated  aninMle, 
he  began  his  researches  into  the  subject  without  any  reference  to 
phrenology,  for  he  had  not  read  (Ml,  and  had  seen  him  spoken  of  in 
books,  and  heard  of  him  only  as  a  charlatan ;  however,  he  thought  il 
incumbent  upon  him  to  read  Gall's  work  among  others.  *  Hardly/ 
says  he, '  had  I  begun  to  read  it,  when  I  found  I  had  to  do  with  one 
of  those  extraordinary  men  whom  dark  envy  endeavous  to  exclude 
from  the  rank  to  which  their  genius  calls  them,  against  whom  it 
employs  the  weapons  of  the  coward  and  the  hypocrite..  High  cerebral 
capacity,  profound  penetration,  good  sense,  varied  information,  were 
the  qualities  which  struck  me  as  distinguishing  OalL  The  indi£Ee^ 
ence  which  I  first  felt  for  his  writings,  tlierefore,  soon  gave  mj  to 
the  most  profound  veneration.' 

**  In  1827,  Dr.  Vimont  presented  to  the  Royal  Institute  a  memoir^ 
containing  a  fragment  of  the  researches  on  which  he  had  then  spent 
so  many  years,  together  with  2600  heads  of  bmtes  of  various  classes, 
order,  genera,  and  species.  Among  them,  1500  belonged  lo  brutes 
with  whose  habits  he  had  been  individually  well  acquainted  before 
they  died,  or  were  killed;  400  wax  representaitions  of  the  bndn, 
modeled  afler  nature,  and  an  atlas  of  mors  than  800  figures  of  the 
brain  and  cranium,  executed  with  the  strictest  accuracy  of  dioMnsiottB» 
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abo  Meompaniod  the  oMinoir.  The  woik  in  whioh  he  no^  fMH  ioMb 
his  obflonratioiif  •  haf  aa  atlaa  of  120  ezquisile  platei»  eontaiBikig  dNMrt 
600  fignrea.  The  aceuracy  of  dimenaiona  ia  laid  t^enrpaaa  any  Hung 
before  attempted  in  anatomy;  and  if  the  immenae  naaa  of.:inN)efii-ef 
phrenology  from  the  htiman  head*  and  the  iwla  pointed  out  by  Gall 
io  bfutea,  wire  not  auffici^t  to  oonTinee  the  moat  prejodicedrAla 
additional  multitude  amaaaed  by  Dr.  YinMot  wiU  orerwhelm'them; 
No  one  can  pretend  to  a  perfect  knowfedge  of  eomparatiTe  aBateaay 
and  physiology,  without  a  knowledge  of  hia  WHran;  and  to  impreaa 
their  importance  upon  my  readers,  I  shall  quote  a  long  passage. 

**  *  In  animals  of  the  lower  olaaa,  to  begin  with  fish  and  reptileat 
the  number  of  cerebral  faculties  is  small ;  their  acts  generally  of  short 
duration — all  have  a  spinal  oord.  In  the  apparatus  of  the  senses,  they 
have,  externally,  a  multitude  of  shades  of  form  and  structure,  calculated 
to  facilitate  their  actions.  The  most  prominent  cerebral  faculties  are 
conservation,  alimentation,  and  reproduction.  If  there  are  any  per* 
ceptive  faculties,  they  are,  except  in  aome  species,  very  limited. 

" '  What  a  difference,  in  this  respect,  between  them  and  birda ! 
How  muat  we  be  atrock  with  admiration  on  observing,  that  with  the 
more  eneigetie  and  complieafed  aetiona  of  birds,  the  cerebral  system 
becomes  more  ample !  Is  it  not  still  more  surprising  to  see  the  com* 
bination  and  energy  of  the  faculties  perfectly  coincide  with  the  wants 
.of  the  species?  How  can  we,  on  the  other  hand,  refuse  to  be  con- 
vinced of  phrenology,  when  it  proves  to  us,  by  the  inspection  of  many 
thousands  of  skulls,  that  if  birds,  whatever  be  their  class,  order,  genus, 
or  species,  or  even  their  peculiar  habits,  have  a  faculty  in  common — 
for  example,  that  of  migration  or  recognising  placea^-their  skulls  wil} 
always  reaemble  one  another  at  one  point ;  and,  as  this  truth  applies 
to  all  the  facultiea  discovered  by  observation,  to  deny  the  existence  of 
these  facts,  is  to  deny  that  the  eye  is  the  external  apparatus  of  sight, 
the  ear  of  hearing,  the  noae  of  amelling,  &g. 

***ln  quadrupeds  and  quadrumana,  in  which  the  Cerebral  operations, 
generally  considered,  are  more  numerous  and  present  a  more  continued 
aietion  than  in  birds,  we  find  the  cerebral  system  more  developed. 
Some  organs  which  were  but  rudimentary  in  the  two  first  classes*  are 
very  prominent ;  and  the  acts  dependent  upon  them,  being  more  ener- 
getic confirm  the  general  law  of  nature — ^the  relation  between  the 
extent  and  force  of  tlie  acts  of  the  nervous  system  with  its  volume  or 
developement  ....  Full  and  perfect  reliance  may  be  placed  on  my 
obaervations ;  for  they  are  the  result  of  a  scrupulous  and  conscientious 
examination  of  many  thousand  skulls  of  brutes,  and  the  dissections  of 
their  brains,  subsequent  to  the  study  of  their  most  striking  mannen 
mad  habita.'  ** 
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ABTICLE  IV. 

I 

Off  Tfls  FAcn/rr  or  lanovaoe  aic»  m  ciwimul  oioAift. 

Thefcii  piobably  nolhing  in  cranioeeopy  which  if  mora  frequently 
mifQODfeiyed:  by  amatevni  than  the  effect  of  ceiebnl  derelopemeDt 
upon  the  position  of-  the  eye.  The  iieqaency  of  enoneoue  enggee* 
tioni:  ufKM.thie  subjeet  if  fuch,  tliat  a  few  explanatory  remarka  cannot 
but  be  beneficial.  The  aalient  eye  ia  generally  coof  idered  indicative 
of  a  fine  memory  of  worda,  and  capacity  foe  the  ao^uiaitioo  of  lain 
guagee.  So  far  if  thin  from  being  tracy  tha  veryreverae  of  thaipio* 
position  might  be  maintained  with  egtm/pcopriety* 

The  eye,  resting  in  its.aocketf  ia  in  contact  with=  the  etbnoidf  aphe- 
noidi  frontal,  and:ma]ar  bonea.  Ita  poaitioiH  tbereforey  dependaupoa 
theee  four  bony  wallf»  with  which,  but  for  a  email  •quantity  of  una* 
cular  and  adipeoe  matter*  it  woidd  be  in  mmef^jate  contact.  The  fix 
mufcles  of  the  eye*  having  no  other  duty  than  tliat  of  taming  the  hiaB 
in  a  well  lubricated  aocket*  are.  too  ddicata  to  Inve  aay  aenfible  tnfla* 
ence  on  its  poeition  by  their  magnitude.  The.  filling  up  of  the  aockel 
with  adipose  matter,  which  occurs  td  some  extent  in  cases  of  obeaiffy 
when  the  face  is  fleahyt  changea  materially  the  prominence  of  tlie<ey% 
aa  we  fee  in  plethoric  persona  whose  tie  sues  are  diatended  with  blooi 
and  lymph.  When  the  system  is  wasted  by  diseaae,  and  the-flM* 
partakes  of  the  general  emaciation^  we  witneaa  a  siigfat  receasion  4if 
the  eye  within,  the  fockety  owing  t»  the  abaerption  of  the  subataHoo^A 
which  the  eye  is  usually  cushioned.  In  cases  of  diseased  action  and 
fungous  growth  at  the  Baals  of  the  brain,  the  eye  is  sometimea' pro- 
truded from  the  socket,  while  the  functtona  of  the  neighbouring  organs 
are  deranged.  But  all  these  causes  are  of  litde  importance,  compered 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  bones  which  constitute  the  socket,  and  bjr 
which  the  position  of  the  eye  is  generally  determined. 
%  In  proportion  as  theae  bones  are  influenced  by  cerebral  dcTcloppp. 
ment,  and  moved  at  their  points  of  contact  with  the  eye,  the>poaitioi^ 
of  the  latter  becomea  indicative  of  the  developement  of  the  biain..  Ti»< 
what  extent,  and  in  what  manner,  this  ocoura,  we  propose  to  inquir^i 

Of  the  four  bones  of  the  socket,  it  is  through  the  frontal  und  sphe- 
noid alone  that  the  eye  is  brought  into  apposition  with  the  brain. 
Through  the  frontal,  with  the  base  of  the  front  lobe,  and  through  the. 
sphenoid,  with  the  anterior  extremi^  of  the  middle  lobe.  The  middle, 
lobe  lying  at  the  back  of  the  aocket,  its  developeBBent  most  necessarily 
move  the  eye  directly  forward,  tending  to  pnsh  it  horiioBtrily  ooleiF 
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\\w  jiwWrU  80  M  to  overlianiT  lUe  is^ce  and  project  beyond  the  brow. 
The  win^'^  r*'*  ^^  *"*  *vu-ke:  more  ihan  one  third  of  the  whole)  is 
Comiod  by  ihe  t'rontal  S?ne.  Tiii*  portion  ;ihe  super-orbitar  plate)  of 
the  iivai^  bone  supports  uie  coQToiuaon*  at  the  base  of  the  front  lobe, 
whioh  cv*a*uu:»  'Jie  p«rrepaTe  orpins  and  the  organ  of  Language. 
IWinf  very  ±n,  :»  :cr:n  show*  wish  correctness  the  developement  of 
tho«e  ocx»=jf.  Ti^  crrics,  ;o«i-  whkh  may  affect  the  position  of  the 
*yif,  in?  laniiTjcsLi^y-  Tors.,  Sti*,  Weight,  Colour,  Order,  Number, 
LaoaCSkts,  Tux.  V'^rnrerrggwa,  lad  Gastativeness.     I  say  Alimen- 

SKacse  ih*  faculties  of  alimentation  and 
rL  Bxc  msti  be  uianifested  by  distinct  organs. 
Tu  rrcm  :t  (yosasTf^ea*  be»  in  the  anterior  and  internal  portion  of 
a*  aiindtf  •row.  unr  n?  sflKin  of  Sylrius,  and  that  of  Alimentiveness, 
OL  V  TsBfuor  Tvrzcix..  imffiuig  the  temporal  bone.* 

riB  nmxani  nf  aw  eye,  as  we  have  seen,  'w  affected  by  the  deve 
inwoBsir  rr  va  .t  neren  different  organs,  instead  of  the  single  organ 
a  lAnruaFr  -  ud  of  these,  the  only  one  which  tends  directly  to  pro- 
ws iw  rr*.  If  the  compound  organ  called  Alimentireness.  The 
K.\  zc  ;he  organ  of  Language  being  in  an  oblique  line  down- 
it  tends,  when  very  large,  to  project  and  also  to 
wuiutw-  3if  f^Y :  re:  *j>e  conrolntion  eonstituting  this  organ  is  entirely 
Utf  sa&bl  r  ix^  ^x  iz9o<u:  im'  effect  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  it, 
xou  1  "<rY  a:^  ^ciiroi^  iiprrlo^ment  of  the  middle  lobe,  project- 
mc  iZff  «:-i?»fi:«;i':  .vtw.  w-.'-i-'i  iiTe  monr  effect  in  producing  the  salient 
fwf  ;!J:T  -^tf  L-r»^  ^e '■?■'.*  >fz:*r:  v.»:'Lhe  organ  of  Language.  If,  then, 
w^  -viTs^^'tfT  -:»f  ju-  tf::;  ^v>*  i*  la  inJicanon  of  derelopement,  it  is 
iTtf   jrf'-.«,*:'V2r«f2:  s'«"  i>.e  aiiiJIe  than  of  the  front  lobe,  and 


•  V>  nhM  M  tf  ."j«v   T  m'sjco  !.Vr  A!.s«-R!irr  fanclion  is  morbid,  luspendcd, 
if  ucrsv^\  «-:  K*ui  i  r  i^.v<.ott  ,.-f'i>r  |r-=*Uiory  power.     In  tho  following  case, 
ow  .•T^i  .-•  c:a>ui:*'in]iM  «w  :7;u^rc  by  a  lumoar.    Tbo  ciM  is  j^iven  in  the 
'..•mvii  \k^:c«-  J.IU  V\t*^^.'%.  J,>ir.*4;  fat  IVotmber,  1837,  by  T.  \V.  Chevalier. 
%  rvviM   iiifoiu,  ^"wi  '■•)'•  '•*  -'  -^o  Mi'.Rf  Sorn  screrelj  burned  at  tho  age  of  four- 
twi,   '.•x^'  ^>h.v  «viii»*ia.iKV  .-•;'  ar  sr.;ifua!  jVAsation,  which  she  described  as  a 
«i«.i  It).-    in.-*viiicii{    .1    Kr   -.AiLi.v,'*     "  In  Mar,  1^7,  she  was  afflicted  with  a 
^.^r^  ^.>.  .1    K'^wSoNr.  tru'  a  iarrwaiii>n  «if  Sominp  in  her  stomach."     Her  sight 
lMi«  ux   iif.^  >>v.  .xx'^Ki.'crka'.'v  her  mriTKvr  failed,  and  she  was  liable  to  fdlling  for- 
^^x*.     :i^  wx'^-y  A  km:  :r.  .Vr  fiKtoih,  an«j  «>f «  ld$$  tftMtr^  which  she  attriboted 
V    :si.    .^<w      Shr   Axvi   Sry«nM>  <vmaii^M,  and  died.    Tlie  brain  had  a  firm, 
KM.i:f  •   i.-vwa^ 'sVi  Ni  «  ii:r.-,,'^d\  t>f  ihe  »izr  af  a  large  walnut,  was  attached  to 
^ht  «^:.<    .. i^w^  •%*  n'«  nr^crr;      It*  haiif  filled  tite  sf/k  tunica^  and  its  form  was 
M«.*>  MtHn  s^i.  ».-  %:ii*t^irc.  a»*'to  «r|>ira(e  the  ciirpora  albicmtia  and  tho  optic 
wi^««  «f«,^^  .Ki '  %r  '.r;*>i  tiiu\  a  ^nartrr  from  the  posterior  clinoid  processes.** 
1^  iriftMifvw  «^-  .'Kr  («m«v)r  ihu»  was  wch  as  to  interfere  greatly  rnith  the  anterior 
^  luMMi  <«:*tlir  mi^lc  k>N\,  and  wt  clwerre  the  U99  t^ftaHe  was  the  efieet 
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Acrefore  hu  more  to  do  with  epicariiJD»  or  with  dettmetif^  f ioloneOf 
thtn  with  the  faculty  of  Tiangnife, 

Without  referring  to  the  hviog,  I  may  mention  Darteneuf,  the 
famous  epicure,  whose  portrait  we  may  tee  among  others  of  the  Kitp 
Cat  Club.  His  epicurism  was  even  alluded  to  in  the  polished  verse 
of  Pope.  The  head  of  Darteneuf  does  not  show  the  breadth  over  the 
cheek  bone,  for  which  we  are  accustomed  to. look  in  seeking  Alimen- 
tiveness.  The  head  appears  to  have  a  narrow  base,  but  presents  the 
salient  epicurean  eye.  A  more  convenient  illustration  may  be  found 
by  referring  to  Spurzheim's  Physiognomy  for  the  head  of  the  sensualist 
'  Crodoi.    In  that,  we  see  the  same  salient  epicurean  eye* 

If  we  are  to  infer  the  developement  of  Language  from  the  position 
of  the  eye,  it  must  be  fiom  the  depression  rather  than  the  prominence* 
The  heads  of  Count  Loupede,  Charles  Bonnet,  Count  de  Buffon,  dis- 
tinguished naturalists,  and  those  of  Milton,  Locke,  Cervantes,  George 
Buchanan,  Descartes,  Montaigne,  Voltaire,  John  Knox,  Sic.  exhibit 
this  position.  At  the  same  ti^ie  we  must  remark,  that  if  the  percep- 
tive organs  are  largely  developed,  the  brow  and  the  anterior  part  of 
the  vault,  or  super-orbitar  pUte,  will  be  so  much  depressed  as  to  dimi- 
nish the  apparent  defect  of  any  depression  made  by  the  organ  of  Lan- 
guage ;  whereas,  if  the  perceptive  organs  are  of  a  moderate  size,  the 
brow  being  comparatively  elevated,  the  eye  appears  more  depressed. 
The  apparent  depression  of  tlie  eye,  then,  ^hows  the  comparative 
developement  of  the  posterior,  or  of  the  anterior  parts  of  the  soekei-* 
of  Language,  or  of  the  oculo-perceptive  organs,  and  of  the  superoiliaiy 
ridge. 

As  to  the  prominence  of  the  eye,  I  have  already  shown  thai  it 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  developement,  at  the  back  of  the  sockets,  in 
the  region  of  Alimentiveness.  But  prominence  must  be  estimated 
comparatively ;  and  when  we  speak  of  the  prominence  of  the  eye,  we 
mean  in  comparison  with  the  nose,  cheeks,  and  forehead— especially 
the  latter.  No  matter  how  much  the  eye  may  be  projected  by  the 
middle  lobe,  we  would  not  call  it  prominent  if  it  was  stilT  greatly 
overhung  by  the  front  lobe.  The  brow  is  the  part  to  which  we  refer 
by  comparison,  when  we  speak  of  the  eye.  Now,  as  the  devdope- 
ment  of  the  intellectual  organs  projects  the  whole  forehead  and  hiowy 
it  is  impossible  that  there  could  be  a  prominent  eye  in  this  sense* 
when  the  intellectual  organs  are  very  largely  developed,  as  in  the  head 
of  Mr.  Webster ;  whereas,  if  we  cut  off  from  the  extremity  of  the 
front  lobe  half  an  inch  of  the  length  of  the  inteUectoal  organs,  we 
leave  the  eye  uncommonly  prominent,  as  we  often  find  it  in  tfie  heads 
of  congenital  idiots.  I  have  a  specimen  of  this  in  the  skull  of  a  stapid 
negro  woman,  who  had  a  remaikaUy  small  front  lobe.    Her  low  fioNrt* 
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htad  WM  abtohitaljr  fanhar  Wk  at  its  moat  promiiMri  pMMi  Af*iif 
the  coroea  of  the  eye.  The  aocket  prqjeeted  nuch  bejond  the  ioM^ 
leelual  ot^aiiek  Thia  form  ia  ineomiNitible  with  ihteBeeti  xsMh  it 
naolta  fibm  the  eacDeaaive  defetopement  of '  the  middle  IdH^; 

It  appeaie,  theo»  that  the  prominenoe  of  the  eye  ia  ciriefly  imKeathe' 
of  the  compantiTe  prqeetioiia  of  the  fttmt  and  middle  lobea.  If  the* 
front  lobe  ie  large  or  long «  and  the  middle  lobe  ^rnidt  or  recedingi  thii' 
eye  ia  deep  annken.  If  the  middle  lobe  b  extremely  prominenty  atid' 
the  front  lobe  deCeient«  making  a  coarae  or  idiotic  charaeter,  the  eye  ia 
?ery  prominent.  T%e  prominent  eye,  then,  ia  frequently  to  be  con- 
aidered  an  indication  of  intrihetaal  deflciency;  fdr  it  ia  manifeat, 
oelerfa  jMm6titi  that  the  more  we  take  from  the  front  lobe,  the  more 
prominent  the  eye  becomea. 

In  eatimating  the  defdopement  of  the  intell^ctoal  organa  by  the 
prominence  of  the  front  lobe,  a  oompariaon  of  ita  prominence  with 
that  of  the  ejre,  though  not  a  prectae  criterion,  will  often  be  of  mate^ 
rial  aaaiatance.  Tliere  are  many  high  broad  foreheada  which  belong 
to  peraona  defbetiire  in  intellect;  and  if  the  extremity  of' the  front  loble 
be  cut  off,  the  forehead  remainiAg  may  be  eren  higher  and  broader 
than  what  appeared  before.  The  fine  expanaire  perpendk^ular  fore> 
head,  beneath  which  we  find  the  aalient  eye,  may  be  the  very  mark 
of'  atnpidity,  beetnae  it  may  ahow  a  deficient  length  of  the  front  lobe. 
TfaSa  iket  haa  been  dbaenred  by  many,  and  phyatognomiata  haTc  pnb- 
liahed  it  aa  one  of  their  moat  certain  troths. 

Ariatotle,  and  afterwards  Rhoses,  declared  the  prominent  eye  to  be 
indicative  of  stupidity,  like  tliat  of  the  ass.  J.  B.  Porta,  in  presenting 
the  same  idea,  near  three  centuries  ago,  gives  as  the  explanation  the 
opinion  of  the  physicians,  that  the  salient  eye  was  caused  by  the 
moistnre  or  debility  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain !  which  must  be 
enfeebling  to  the  mind,  aa  they  made  the  ventricles  its  organs.  Pole- 
mon  also  mentiona  the  prominence  of  the  eye  as  one  of  the  most 
unequivocal  aigna  of  atnpidity,  and  aometimea  of  entire  imbecility. 
Moreanendoraea  theae  opinions,  and  Lavater  aigreea  with  them 

To  ahow  the  prevalence  of  these  ideas,  I  would  refer  to  other 
writen  of  leaa  diatraction.  An  old  French  book,  bearing  the  title  of 
Physiognomy  and  Chiromancy,  says,  "Too  large  a  forehead  indi- 
cates a  character  at  once  laxy,  timid,  and  stupid.**  Another,  pub- 
lished at  Lyona,  in  1649,  under  the  title  of  Natural  Physiognomy, 
aaya  that  «'thoae  who  have  the  forehead  very  large  and  broad,  are  dnll 
of  apirit  and  understanding.**  Peuschel,  a  jGerman  writer  on  phy- 
aiognomy,  aaya  that-*—**  A  very  voluminoua  front,  announces  a  man 
dHBenlt  of  conception,  but  apt  to  retain  wdl  what  he  has  learoed 
Slow  and  dull  to  aequire  ideaa,  it  ia  equally  difficult  for  him  to  cany 
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them  into  ezerution/*  Gretalorut,  in  •  Latin  ettay  on  phyaiognomy, 
•aya  that  those  of  large  foreheada  are  dull  or  stagnant,  and  may  be 
-compared  to  oxen,  but  those  of  amall  foreheads  are  sprightly. 

These  opinions  of  physiognomists  coincide  well  witli  phrenology, 
(n  the  cases  which  have  been  observed  by  these  physiognomists,  and 
in  which  they  seem  to  agree  so  well  with  each  other,  with  nature,  and 
with  GalU  the  phrenological  principles  are  very  evident.  The  large 
moral  deveiopements  of  such  heads  overruling  the  animal  forces,  tend 
to  produce  a  mild  and  feeble  temperament,  destitute  of  the  vivacity 
and  force  which  belong  to  the  animal  organs,  while  the  deficiency  of 
intellect  produces  slowness  and  dullness  of  apprehension.  But  even 
did  not  these  opinions  coincide  witli  the  doctrines  of  craniology,  they 
would  be  worthy  of  our  serious  attention,  as  they  relate  to  a  mere 
matter  of  observation,  and  in  all  matters  of  simple  observation,  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  observers  is  proof  sufficient. 

If  the  vertical  forehead  and  prominent  eye  may,  then,  be  ofVen  the 
indication  of  stupidity,  they  cannot  be  the  indication  of  a  talent  for 
the  Languages,  but  must  be  rather  the  reverse,  for  the  study  of  Ian*- 
guages  ia  not  merely  an  exercise  of  the  organ  of  Language,  but  is  an 
exercise,  in  truth,  of  all  the  intellectual  organs.  The  argument  has 
sometimes  been  used  as  an  objection  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, that  it  is  the  cultivation  of  only  one  intellectual  organ  to  the 
neglect  of  all  the  rest — an  unjust  argument  in  behalf  of  a  good  cause. 
The  study  cultivates  not  only  attention,  but  every  phrenological 
species  of  perception,  reflection,  and  recollection.  Much  as  the  stndy 
may  be  abused,  and  much  harm  as  it  has  unquestionably  done,  we 
cannot  deny  the  truth  of  the  argument  in  it  behalf,  drawn  from  the 
excellent  mental  discipline  that  it  aflfords  when  rightly  pursued. 

What  is  the  study  of  language?  The  study  of  written  language  is 
the  recognition  of  certain  printed  forms  or  marks  called  letters,  and 
tlie  association  of  these  with  the  corresponding  sounds,  and  the  ideas 
which  those  sounds  represent.  It  is  also  the  smdy  of  their  relations 
to  each  other,  and  the  appropriate  mode  of  connection.  The  science 
of  the  relations  of  words  afforda  an  exercise  for  the  highest  order 
of  talent  and  profound  reflection.  To  understand  the  construction, 
appreciate  the  beauty,  and  catch  the  spirit  of  language,  requires  a 
vigorous  exercise  of  intellect — especially  of  Comparison,  Causality, 
and  the  reflective  organ  called  Wit.  Printed  letters  are  perceived  and 
recollected  by  Colour,  Form,  8ize,  and  Individuality.  In  recollecting 
or  perceiving  words,  we  also  use  Locality,  Number,  and  Order,  to 
understand  the  combinations  of  letters;  while  to  understand  their 
sound  or  utterance,  we  use  Tune  and  Time.  All  visible  objects  are 
conceived  and  recollected  by  Form,  Siie,  Colour,  and  Individuality; 
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thoie  who  have  tbeie  faculties  in  an  eminent  degTee«  can  eaifly  look 
at  a  line  of  writing  or  a  book,  and  then,  closing  the  eye,  bring  befove 
the  mind  a  vi?id  conception  of  the  letters  as  seen  upon  the  page. 
They  are  thus  enabled  to  read  them  easily,  forwards  or  backwards,  as 
if  they  were  looking  on  the  book.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  Boxton 
performed  his  astonishing  mental  calculations.  He  had  the  whok 
series  of  figures  in  the  mind*s  eye,  as  if  they  had  been  written  down 
upon  a  slate.  Verbal  memory,  then,  is  greatly  dependent  upon  ihaae 
organs ;  for  verbal  memory,  in  the  case  of  a  printed  or  written  Itti- 
guage,  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  ocular  memory.  (To  those  who 
remark  that  they  can  reooUect  faces  very  well,  but  not  names,  which 
is  tlie  case  with  nine  tenths  in  the  United  States,  I  reply  that  they 
could  recollect  them  very  well  by  writing  them  down,  or  by  seeing 
them  on  a  sign,  for  they  are  then  recollected  like  the  faces,  by  the 
ocular  memory.) 

In  addition  to  the  ocular,  we  need  the  auricular  memory-^the 
memory  of  the  sound  of  the  word.  This  depends  either  upon  the 
organ  called  Tune,  or  upon  that  called  Language.  That  it  depends 
upon  the  former,  is  the  doctrine  which  I  have  taught  for  the  last  fbnr 
years.  Let  us,  however,  speak  of  them  together ;  for  if  we  do  not 
allow  to  the  organ  of  Language  the  memory  of  vow^l  sounds,  it 
at  least  claims  that  of  the  articulation»— >the  memory  of  the  eon- 
sonants. 

The  study  oflanguage,  then,  being  an  exercise  of  all  the  intellectual 
organs,  we  should  not  confine  our  observations  to  the  organ  of  Lan- 
guage, when  we  would  determine  the  capacity  for  such  studies.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  more  important  that  the  forehead  should  be  promi- 
nent than  the  eye.  Still,  we  must  not  overlook  the  importance  of  the 
organ  of  Language.  The  oculo-perceptive  organs  may  recollect  the 
forms  or  appearances  of  the  letters— ^the  faculty  of  sound  may  recol- 
lect the  spoken  language,  and  the  various  intellectual  faculties  may 
associate  the  written  and  spoken  language  with  the  proper  concep- 
tions, but  we  need  something  more.  These  conceptions  and  forms 
must  be  associated  with  the  vocal  eflbrt  necessary  for  the  utterance  of 
the  proper  sound.  This  power  of  utterance  must  appertain  to  die 
organ  of  Language,  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  tlie  sole  function 
of  that  organ. 

When  we  take  away  fVom  the  general  faculty  of  Language,  1st,  the 
portion  contributed  by  the  whole  intellect—- 2d,  by  the  oculo-perceptive 
organs-**and  3d,  by  the  organ  of  sound,  we  find  nothing  remaining 
for  the  function  of  that  organ  but  the  mechanical  part  of  language-^ 
the  utterance  of  the  sound,  llie  organ  that  manages  the  muscles  ef 
articulation  is  thus  the  next  neighbour  of  that  which  manages  the 
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hands  in  all  dexterous  operations — in  citlier  words,  the  convolution  of 
Language  runs  into  that  of  Gonfitructiveness. 

If  the  articulation  be  the  sole  function  of  the  organ  of  Language,  we 
may  account  for  the  fine  yerbal  memory  which  is  sometimes  found  in 
persons  who  have  but  a  moderate  developement  of  that  organ.  But 
we  would  expect  to  see  a  large  developement  of  it  in  a  speaker  of 
remarkable  fluency,  as  otherwise  his  utterance,  incapable  of  keeping 
pace  with  his  ideas,  would  be  a  source  of  much  embarrassment,  and 
he  would  prefer  writing  to  speaking,  when  he  would  display  his 
powers  to  the  best  advantage.  Those  who  have  a  large  develope* 
ment  of  the  organ  of  Language,  become  more  fluent  by  excitement 
or  irritation,  and  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  words;  while  those  who 
have  it  small,  are  liable,  in  moments  of  excitement,  to  become  sud- 
denly embarrassed  in  speech. 

The  highest  degree  of  the  faculty  of  Language  is  found  in  those 
who  have  the  broad,  prominent  forehead,  with  the  depressed  eye,  and 
a  fulness  of  the  spheno-coronal  suture,  near  an  inch  behind  the  external 
angle  of  the  brow.  The  latter  indication,  though  mentioned  by  Gall, 
has  been  much  neglected  by  later  phrenologists;  yet  it  is,  according 
to  my  observations,  the  most  important  indication  of  the  organ  of 
Language. 

If,  having  a  forehead  tlius  happily  constituted  for  lingual  purposes, 
we  leave  the  special  organ  of  Language  untouched  in  large  develope- 
ment, and  shorten  the  front  lobe  by  taking  off  a  section  in  front, 
we  will  at  once  interfere  materially  with  the  faculty  of  Language. 
Whenever  the  lower  part  of  the  front  lube  has  been  sufficiently  cur- 
tailed. Language  will  be  affected.  I  have  sometimes  found  in  schools 
that  the  worst  readers— those  who  read  witli  the  greatest  slowness  or 
difficulty,  and  who  required  the  longest  time  to  acquire  the  art — were 
well  developed  in  the  organ  of  Language,  and  had  the  salient  eye 
with  the  short  front  lobe.  The  deficiency  of  the  perceptive  organs  in 
such  cases,  makes  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  acquire  a  printed  lan- 
guage. They  are  slow  in  becoming  familiar  with  the  forms  of  the 
letters,  and  never  acquire  so  perfect  or  ready  a  familiarity.  In  glanc- 
ing at  the  page,  they  recognise  but  a  small  number  of  tiie  letters  at 
once,  and  a  vigorous  attention  is  necessary  for  them  to  conceive  and 
combine  a  sufficient  number  of  letters  to  form  a  word.  Their  reading, 
therefore,  is  a  laborioos  discovery  of  word  after  word ;  whereas,  the 
boy  possessing  a  large  developement  of  the  lower  half  of  the  forehead, 
looking  carelessly  at  the  page,  perceives  by  a  glance  all  the  letters  or 
words  uf  the  line,  and  utters  them  easily  with  the  rapidity  which  best 
suits  his  taste  or  powers  of  utterance. 

The  foregoing  remarks  m  of  especial  importance  to  young  prae- 
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tieal  phrenologists,  whom  I  have  flometimes  oliserved  greatly  embtT' 
raesed  by  finding  the  salient  eye  in  men  defective  in  the  faculty  of 
Language.  The  common  impression  that  phrenology  ascribes  gieal 
intellect  to  a  high  broad  forehead,  has  been  the  cause  of  much  <^br 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  science ;  for  there  are  so  many  stnpid  men  who 
have  such  foreheads,  that  most  of  those  who  have  a  vague  idea  of  the 
science  have  seen  some  such  case.  If  the  lower,  which  may  indeed 
he  considered  the  more  important  portion  of  the  forehead,  be  highly 
developed,  it  would  require  an  immense  developement  of  the  oigans 
of  the  abstract  intellect  to  produce  a  high  vertical  forehead ;  hence  the 
receding  forehead  is  of  the  most  symmetrical  and  most  common  form. 
The  vertical  forehead  shows  a  disproportion  between  the  abstract  and 
the  practical  intellect,  and  frequently  accompanies  a  deficiency  of  the 
latter. 

(To  be  eontinoad.) 


ARTICLE  V. 

PHRENOLOOT  AND  CHRISTIANITT.* 

Galileo  was  told  from  high  authority  in  the  church,  that  his  doctrine 
of  the  revolution  of  the  globe  was  obviously  at  variance  with  Scripture, 
and  therefore  that  it  could  not  be  true;  but  as  his  opinions  were 
founded  on  physical   facts,  which  could  neither  be  concealed  nor 
denied,  they  necessarily  prevailed.     If  there  had  been  a  real  oppo- 
sition between  Scripture  and  nature,  the  only  result  would  have  been 
a  demonstration,  that  Scripture  in  this  particular  instance  was  erro- 
neously  interpreted,   because  the  evidence  of   physical    nature    is 
imperishable  and  insuperable,  and  cannot  give  way  to  any  authority 
whatever.     The  same  consequence  will  evidently  happen  in  regard 
to  phrenology.     If  it  were  possible  that  any  facts  in  physiology  did 
actually  and  directly  contradict  any  interpretation  of  Scripture,  it  it 
not  (lifnciilt  to  perceive  which  must  yield.     The  human  understand- 
ing cannot  resist  evidence  founded  on  nature;  and  even  if  it  did  resist, 
nature  would  not  bend,  but  continue  to  operate  in  her  own  way  in 
epxte  of  the  resistance,  and  a  new  and  more  correct  interpretation  of 
Scripture  would  ultimately  become  inevitable.     This  opposition  we 
sincerely  believe  to  be  in  itself  impossible,  when  the  facts  in  nature 
are  correctly  observed,  and  divine  truth  is  correctly  interpreted;  bat 
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we  pat  the  case  thus  strongly  to  call  the  serioos  attention  of  religions 
persons  to  the  mischieyons  consequences  to  religion,  of  rashly  denounc- 
ing any  doctrine  professing  to  be  founded  on  natural  facts,  as  adverse 
to  reTelation.  Every  instance  in  which  the  charge  is  made  falsely, 
is  a  mortal  stab  to  revelation  itself,  and  tends  to  lead  men  to  regard 
Scripture  as  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  science  and  civilisation, 
instead  of  being  a  system  of  divine  wisdom,  in  harmony  with  all 
natural  truth. 

Some  persons  are  anxious  that  we  should  avoid  all  discussion  of  the 
relations  between  phrenology  and  religion,  as  tending  to  create  uneasi- 
ness, and  being  unnecessary  to  the  progress  of  the  science ;  and  if  we 
could  view  the  matter  in  this  light,  we  should  be  happy  to  act  as  they 
advise ;  but  as  it  appears  to  us  certain,  that  phrenology  is  destined  to 
exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  religious  opinions  of  mankind, 
it  is  a  duty  to  state  this  fact.  If  the  diffusion  of  the  principles  of  this 
science  will  strengthen,  purify,  and  advance  religion,  which  we  firmly 
believe,  the  sooner  the  relationship  between  the  two  is  made  known 
the  better.  If  it  were  possible  that  phrenology  should  weaken 
religious  truth,  or  impede  its  progress,  it  would  be  dishonest,  whilst 
suspecting  this  result,  to  propagate  its  doctrines,  and  conceal  their 
tendency.  In  either  view,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  candid  and 
benevolent  mind  to  speak  openly.  In  all  earnestness  and  sincerity, 
therefore,  we  announce  to  religious  professors  of  every  denomination, 
that  the  day  is  on  the  wing,  when  they  shall  find  their  doctrines  sifted 
and  tried  by  the  principles  of  this  science.  We  are  convinced  that 
true  religion  will  gain  great  strength  and  power  by  the  ordeal ;  but  we 
are  prepared  to  expect  modifications  of  many  existing  opinions. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  fundamental  questions  in  morals  and 
religion,  is  the  inherent  capability  of  the  human  mind,  by  the  deve* 
lopement  and  proper  application  of  its  own  elements,  and  those  of 
external  nature,  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  improvement;  we  do  not  say  to 
perfection,  but  to  a  condition  fairly  calculated  to  satisfy  the  reasonable 
demands  of  our  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  If  we  assume  the 
negative  side  of  this  question  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  fact,  we  shall 
be  led  by  our  principles  to  treat  lightly  the  natural  qualities  of  the 
human  mind,  and  to  look  for  success  in  improving  mankind  chiefly 
from  spiritual  influences.  Some  sects  in  religion  have  not  only 
denied  the  capability  of  human  nature  to  improve  itself,  but  repre- 
sented its  constitution,  and  that  of  the  external  world,  as  positively 
adverse  to  such  improvement;  so  much  so,  that  they  consider  the 
chief  value  of  revelation  to  consist  in  proving  this  to  be  man's  true 
natural  condition,  and  in  providing  a  spiritual  remedy  for  his  inherent 
defects.    Accordingly,  the  general  train  of  clerical  instruction  proceeds 
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on  thif  principle.  Theology  is  eflsentially  acholasiic  and  dogmRtic* 
and  not  practical  in  its  character.  From  the  pulpit  and  the  clerical 
press  we  receive  no  scientific  expositions  of  the  elementary  qualities 
of  human  and  physical  nature,  and  of  the  effects  of  developing  these« 
under  the  guidance  of  intelligence,  and  moral  and  religious  principle* 
We  are  not  encouraged  to  found  our  practical  conduct  on  the  basis  of 
nature,  and  to  look  for  enjoyment  as  the  legitimate  result  of  following 
out  her  institutions.  The  general  system  of  religious  teaching  is 
adverse  to  such  principles.  Nature  stands  condemned ;  it  is  regarded 
as  debased ;  it  is  despised  and  neglected.  If  there  shall  be  error  in 
this  sentence,  it  must  be  one  of  momentous  magnitude,  in  regard  to 
man*s  duty,  both  to  his  Creator  and  himself. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  assume  that  man  and  the  external  world, 
such  as  they  now  exist,  are  both  direct  emanations  from  the  will  of 
the  Creator ;  that  the  elements  of  both  bear  the  impress  of  his  wisdom 
and  benevolence ;  and  that  the  constitution  of  man,  as  a  rational  beings 
necessarily  implies  tliat  it  is  his  duty  to  develope  his  own  powers,  to 
apply  tliem  by  his  intelligence,  and  to  direct  them  by  his  morality,  as 
the  means  of  attaining  to  enjoyment ;  then  a  different  style  of  clerical 
teaching  is  imperatively  called  for.  According  to  this  view,  the 
foundation  of  all  improvement  must  be  laid  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  human  and  physical  nature ;  and  the  advancement  of  man 
must  be  accomplished  by  the  proper  application  and  direction  of  these 
elementi) ;  which  application  will  become  possible  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  discovery  of  the  powers  of  the  elements,  and  of  their  rcla- 
tiouHhip.  If  we  have  reason  farther  to  believe  that  the  Iiuman  mind 
iirtt'ir  in  susceptible  of  great  improvement  in  its  moral  and  intellectual 
lUpiuMtieK,  by  phyHiological  causes,  cognisable  by  human  intelligence, 
iUv  obligation  imposed  on  us  to  study  our  own  nature,  and  improve  it* 
will  be  still  more  deeply  felt  and  readily  acknowledged. 

It  is  a  shallow  objection  to  the  latter  views,  that  they  arrogate  to 
man  the  power  of  improving  his  own  condition,  which  properly 
belongs  only  to  God.  The  Creator  displays  equal  power  and  good- 
ness in  conferring  on  a  rational  being  faculties  capable  of  developing 
themselves,  as  in  applying  from  day  to  day  spiritual  influences  to 
produce  this  effect.  The  full  grown  fruit  is  as  much  a  gift  of  the 
Creator,  as  the  seed  from  which  it  sprung;  because  its  capacity  to 
.  ripen  was  conferred  by  him,  and  he  instituted  all  the  agents  by  means 
of  which  it  arrives  at  maturity.     So  is  it  in  regard  to  man. 

It  is  obvious  that  phrenology  affords  some  assistance  in  determining 
which  of  these  views  of  human  qualities  is  most  consonant  to  nature. 
The  advocates  of  the  depravity  of  man,  refer  to  his  violent  passions, 
his  limited  understanding,  his  perverse  will,  and  his  countless  crimes, 
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m  trionphmt  efideneet  of  hb  inherent  werthleMnepe  and  weaknen. 
On  the  olher  eide*  the  meekoefe  and  benevoknoe,  the  lore  of  oidev. 
joatioe,  elegance  and  nfinement,  the  aoate  obaervation,  the  jirofoiuid 
reflection,  and  the  apkodid  nKwumenta  of  art*  aeieoeey  and  aocial  liie» 
which  man  baa  exhibited  in  hie  paat  oaieer,  ate  adduced  aa  proofa  of 
hia  poeMSffing  a  anperior  nature.  Phrenology  ahowa  (and  we  bold 
the  point  to  be  poaitively  demonatrable)  thai  human  beings  exhibiting 
the  former  qnaUtiee,  are  endowed  wiib  organs  of  animal  teUng  dia-- 
proportionately  large  in  relation  to  their  organs  of  intellect  and  OMMCfi 
sentiment;  that  those  displaying  the  latter  qualities,  possess  a  devci^ 
lopement  of  brain  exactly  the  reverse  in  the  proportions  of  ita  parta; 
and  that,  by  due  attention  to  the  laws  of  physiology,  it  is  posaible  lo 
diminish  the  numbers  of  the  former,  and  increase  those  of  the  latter, 
to  an  extent  of  which  the  limits  are  not  at  present  eoojecuired.  Not 
only  so ;  bat  there  is  leaaon  to  belicTe,  that  eren  the  beat  qualities  of 
the  highest  order  of  minds  are  atiil  susceptible  of  great  improvement. 

If,  then,  theae  be  phyaieal  feota,  existing  or  operating,  whether 
bdieved  in  or  not,  abiding  in  their  nature,  and  irresistible  in  their  coo- 
sequences,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  unwise  to  sound  an  alarm  against  ihem, 
without  inquiring  into  their  truth,  on  the  bare  assumption  that  tfiey 
are  adveiee  to  Scripture ;  especially  when  we  consider  that  Christiana 
are  by  no  means  unanimously  agreed  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  man's 
depravity,  and  that  the  unfavourable  interpretaUons  were  put  upon 
Scripture  by  divinea  who  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  momentoua 
tnitha  now  adverted  to. 

Phrenology  gives  a  degree  of  clearness  and  precision  to  our  views 
of  the  human  constitution  which  waa  never  before  enjoyed;  and  it 
forces  us,  by  the  palpable  nature  of  the  (acts  which  it  presents  to  our 
consideration,  to  reason  ou  ethical  questions  whether  we  will  or  not. 

Again,  all  extating  interpretations  of  Scripture  have  been  adopted  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact,  that,  cmteria  paribus ^  a  brain  preponderating 
greatly  in  the  size  of  the  animal  organs  over  the  moral  and  intelLectual 
organs,  haa  a  native  and  instinctive  tendency  to  immoral  condnct,  and 
vice  versa  f  and  that  the  influence  of  the  organiaation  is  fimdamental ;. 
that  ia  to  say,  that  no  meana  are  yet  known  in  nainre,  by  whidt* 
brain  of  the  inferior  combination  may  be  made  to  manifest  the  moral 
and  intellectual  foculties  with  equal  success  as  a  brain  of  the  anperior 
combination.  Only  phrenologists,  who  have  observed,  for  many 
years,  in  various  situations,  and  under  different  inflnencea,  the  prfto- 
ticai  condnct  of  individuab  constituted  in  these  different  ways,  can 
conceive  the  importance  of  the  combinations  of  the  organs ;  but  after 
it  is  discovesed,  the  inferences  from  it  are  irresiatible.  The  religious 
teaehers  of  mankind  are  yet  ignorant  of  the  most  momentous  fact  ia 
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regard  to  the  moral  and  intellectnal  improyement  of  the  race  whidi 
nature  containa.  We  hare  heard  it  aaid  that  Chriatianity  afibrda  a 
better  and  a  itiore  inatantaneoua  remedy  for  human  depravity,  than 
improvement  in  the  cerebral  organiaatton ;  becanae  the  moment  a  man 
ia  penetrated  by  the  love  of  God  in  Chriat,  hia  moral  affectiona  and 
inteUect  become  far  more  elevated,  whatever  hia  brain  may  be,  than 
thoae  of  any  individual  without  that  love,  however  high  hia  cerebral 
developement  may  be,  and  however  much  he  may  be  inatruoted  in 
natural  knowledge  If  the  caae  were  aa  here  repreaented,  there  would 
be  a  power  in  operation  on  the  human  mind,  which  acted  not  in 
accordance  with,  but  independently  of,  organiaation ;  and,  accord 
ingly,  many  excellent  persona  believe  this  to, be  Scriptural  truth,  and 
matter  of  fact  also;  but  ao  far  aa  our  obaervationa  extend,  we  are 
compelled  to  diaaent  from  the  conclusion.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
influence  6f  the  brain  ia  established  by  the  Creator,  because  he  gave 
it  all  its  qualities  and  effects ;  and  aa  he  ia  perfect  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, we  cannot  conceive  one  part  of  his  worlcs  contradicting  another. 
Farther,  we  have  observed  men  in  whom  the  moral  and  intellectual 
organs  were  large,  proving  themselves  by  their  whole  conduct  on 
earth  to  be  excellent  Christians,  which  goes  to  support  phrenology ; 
but  we  have  never  seen  an  individual  with  large  animal,  and  amall 
moral  and  intellectual  organa,  whoae  conduct  was  steadily  moral, 
under  the  ordinary  temptations  of  life,  however  high  his  religious  pro- 
fessions might  be.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  several  striking  instances 
of  person,  who,  after  making  a  great  profession  of  religion,  ultimately 
disgraced  its  cause;  and  we  have  observed,  without  one  exception, 
that  in  all  these  instances  the  organs  of  the  inferior  propensities  were 
large,  and  those  of  one  or  more  of  the  moral  sentiments  deficient ;  and 
we  are  convinced  that  the  same  conclusion,  after  sufhciently  accurate 
and  extensive  observation,  will  force  itself  upon  all  candid  and  reflect- 
ing minds. 

Our  inference,  therefore,  is,  that  the  Divine  Spirit,  revealed  in 
Scripture  as  a  power  influencing  the  human  mind,  invariably  acts  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  organisation ;  and  that  a  well  constituted 
brain  is  a  condition  essential  to  the  due  manifestation  of  Christian 
dispositions.  If  this  be  really  the  fact,  and  if  the  constitution  of  the 
brain  be  in  any  degree  regulated  by  tiie  laws  of  physiology,  it  ia 
impossible  to  doubt  that  phrenology  is  destined  to  exercise  a  vast 
influence  on  practical  Christianity. 

An  admirable  portion  of  Christianity  is  that  in  which  tbe  supremacy 
of  the  moral  sentiments  is  explained  and  enforced  as  a  practical  doc* 
trine,  ••Love  thy  neighbour  ns  thyself;"  all  mankind  are  thy  neigh- 
bours.    Blessed  are  the  meek  and  the  merciful ;  love  those  that  hate 
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yoD  and  despitefoUy  um  jon  $  seek  that  which  is  pare  and  holj,  and 
of  good  report ;— ^eae  are  preeepta  of  Scriptare.  Now,  phrenology 
enables  us  to  demonatratey  that  the  human  facalties,  and  external 
nature,  are  so  constitnted  as  to  admit  of  this  becoming  a  practical  doc- 
trine on  earth,  which  it  has  rarely  entered  mto  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceire  aa  a  possibility  without  miraculous  interference.  If  phreno* 
logy  shall  carry  home  to  the  conrtction  of  rational  men,  that  the  order 
of  nature  fairly  admits  of  the  practical  exemplification  of  these  precepts 
by  the  derelopement  of  its  inherent  resources,  a  new  direction  muat 
neeessarily  be  giren  to  the  pursuits  of  the  religious  instnictora  of 
mankind.  In  the  dark  ages  which  followed  the  subversion  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  men,  thiough  ignorance,  C4)nverted  Christianity  into 
a  ^st  system  of  superstition ;  in  proportion  as  learning  revived,  the 
barbarous  superstructures  which  had  been  raised  on  the  simple  founda- 
tions of  the  Gospel  were  cleared  away ;  but  the  period  from  the  revival 
of  letters  to  the  present  day,  has  been  the  age  of  scholastic  learning,  aa 
contradistinguished  from  that  of  philoaophy  and  science.  Christianity 
stands  before  us  at  present,  as  interpreted  by  men  who  knew  extremely 
little  of  the  science,  either  of  external  nature  or  of  the  human  mind. 
They  have  conceived  it  to  be  a  system  of  spiritual  inflaencea,  of  internal 
operations  on  the  soul,  and  of  repentant  preparation  for  another  world, 
rather  than  an  exposition  of  pure  and  lofty  principles  inherent  in 
human  nature  itself,  capable  of  being  largely  developed  and  rendered 
practical  in  this  world.  It  is  a  common  accusation  against  philosophy,/ 
that  the  study  of  it  renders  men  infidels;  and  this  alleged  fact  is 
brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  human  nature  is  corrupt,  blind,  and 
perverse,  turning  what  ought  to  be  its  proper  food  into  mortal  poison. 
But  if  this  were  really  a  well  founded  charge,  the  conclusion  which 
we  would  draw  from  it  would  be,  that  there  must  be  essential  errors 
in  the  popular  interpretations  of  revelation,  when  the  effect  of  a 
knowledge  of  nature  on  the  mind  is  to  lead  to  disbelief  of  its  truth. 
Science  is  of  modem  growth,  and,  down  to  the  present  hour,  the 
mass  of  Christians  of  every  country  have  embraced  their  faith  without 
the  possibility  of  comparing  it  with  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will 
contained  in  the  constitution  of  external  nature,  which,  philosophically 
speaking,  was  unknown  to  them.  For  example:  The  brain  is  capable 
of  being  greatly  improved  by  attention  to  the  laws  of  physiology ;  and 
improvement  in  the  brain  will  be  accompanied  by  enlargement  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  capacities,  and  diminution  of  the  animal  propen- 
sities of  the  mind.  These  facts  have  been  unknown  by  divines,  who 
have  denied  the  capability  of  mankind  to  attain,  by  the  developement 
of  their  natural  powers,  to  a  higher  moral  condition  than  they  have 
hitherto  exhibited,  and  hence  their  decision  against  the  capabilities  of 


Imnun  nalwe  ha*  been  pronoani^  eanmei  Mon  cojpiilaf -etid'ttBilfte 
open  fpr  recoosidenitioa.  If  Ghrietitti^  vae  -fieed  firom  mangr  eom 
hy  the  revival  and  apread  of  men  tebeiaatio  learauig  in  the  fiteentht 
aixteenthy  and  aeventeenth  oentniiiff,  nnch  monjamj  we  expeeithaa 
tfaet  interpretationa  of  it  wiU>  be  fariber  pntified*  eomctedt  and  aineir 
dated,  by  the  jBood  of  light  wbieh  the  aoieoeeft  of  kaauui  and  phyaical 
nature,  now  in  the  counie  of  c«ltir«li(m«  will  one  day  abed  upon  ii4 

According  to  our  view,  the  atndy  of  the  human  oonatitntiott».aad  of 
external  nature,  and  of  their  xelationff  will  beeome  an  ob{eet  of  pace- 
mount  importanee  with  reference  to  a  jnai  appieeiatioo  of  the  tnie 
meaning  of  Scripture.  Civiliaed  man  aeee  infinitelx  more  tnie  and 
practical  wiadom  in  Scripture  than  the  eavage  of  the  wilderiieaav  even 
auppoaiug  that  the  lajlter  eould  read  and  nndeiatand  the  worda  of  the 
aacrod  volume;  andt  in  liiie  manner,  wa  hnmUf  think  that  man, 
when  thoroughly  inatructed  in.  hie  own  eonatitelienf  and  in  that  of 
external  nature,  will  diacover  atttl  profonnder  troth,  and  more  admtrajbln 
piecepta  in  that  record,  than  ignoruit,  contentieinf*. blind,  and  ooneaited 
man,  auch  aa  he  baa:  hitberib  exiated.  Theae  obaervatione  may  perw 
hapa  appear,  piewnptuoua  to  thoee  who  do  noi  admit  phrenology  to 
be  a  true  expoeition  of  the  Divine  Law  in  the  eonatitotion  of  man. 
To  auch  peraona  we  aie  able  to  offer,  no  apology.  We  ham  done 
our  beat  to  aacertain  the  truth  of  wihat  we  teach,  and  thnt  truth 
appeara  to  ua  to  be  too  aMHnentona  to  be  bidden*  If  they,  withont 
aubmittlng  the  question  to  investigation,  ae  we  have  done,  choose  to 
condemn  us  on  the  strength  of  their  own  preconceived  opinions,  we 
appeal  from  their  sentence  to  men  better  imbued  with  philoeophy,  and 
more  tlioroughly  acquainted  with  practical  Christianity,  and  conclude 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Whately,  that  *'  we  are  bound  to  use  our  own 
natural  faoultiea  in  the  search  after  all  that  is  within  the  reach  of  theae 
Cacnlties,  and  that  most  especially  ought  we  to  try,  by  their  own 
proper  evidence,  questions  which  form  no  part  of  revelation  properly 
so  called,  but  which  are  incidentally  alluded  to  in  the  Sacred 
WriUngs." 


ARTICLE  VL 

THE  NEORO  AND  CAUCASIAN  BRAIN  COMPARSD. 

Professor  Tiedeman  says  that  the  average  weight  of  European 
brains  is  from  J  lbs.  2  oz.  to  4  lbs.  6  oz„  troy ;  but  the  average  of 
fimr  Negro  brains,  from  which  he  drew  his  conclusions,  will  be  found 


im«  inwBa  akd  cavcamam  num. 

• 

to  be  only  8  lbs.  6  oz.  1  dr.,  or  3  ox.  abore  the  lotaeit  Europeao 
average ;  and  the  fnghat  Negro  brain  falls  6  oz.  short  of  the  highest 
average  European,  and  no  less  than  10  oz.  short  of  Cnvier's  brain, 
which  weighed  4  lbs.  11  oz.  4  dr.  30  gn. ;  Dupuytren's  4  lbs.  11  oz. 
If  we  take  the  average  of  the  length  of  the  brains  of  th^  four  Negroes, 
it  will  be  foand  to  be  5  inohes  11  lines ;  but  that  of  seven  European 
males,  which  he  examined  for  comparison,  6  inches  2}  lines.  The 
average  greatest  br^th,  4  inches  S^  lines  in  the  former,  5  inches 
H  lines  in  the  latter.  The  average  height  is  2  inches  Hi  linen  in 
three  of  the  four  Negroes;  3  inches  4  lines  in  the  Europeans.  He 
adds  that  ^*  the  anterior  portion  of  the  hemispheres  is  somewhat  nar- 
rower than  is  usually  the  case  of  Europeans." 

The  average  capacity  of  forty-one  Negro  skulls,  in  his  tables  will 
be  found  to  be  37  oi.  1  dr.  20  grs.,  or,  if  those  which  were  female 
are  subtracted,  37  oz,  6  dr.  18  grs. ;  that  of  seventy-seven  European 
skulls  of  every  nation,  in  his  own  tables,  41  oz.  2  dr.  30  grs.  Dr. 
Morton,  however,  aAer  examination  of  twenty-nine  skulls  of  unmixed 
Negroes,  nine  of  tbem  native  Africans,  states^the  mean  internal  capa- 
city of  Caucasian  skulls  to  be  87  cubic  inches ;  and  of  the  Negro  to 
be  only  78.  The  most  capacious  European  skull  was  100 ;  the  least* 
7l^m  The  most  capacious  Negio  skull,  98 ;  tlie  least,  65.  In  face  of 
his  own  results,  Dr.  Tiedeman  declares  that  the  opinion  of  Camper, 
Soemmerring,  Lawrence,  Virey,  Cuvier,  dtc — that  the  Negro  has  a 
smaller  skull  and  brain  than  the  European-^is  '*  ill  founded  and 
eniirely  r^Uted  by  my  re$earfihe$r*  He  declares  that  the  weight 
and  the  size  of  the  Negro  brain  is  as  great  as  those  of  Europeans  !*' 
**Here,  then,  on  Tiedeman's  own  showing,"  says  Dr.  Andrew 
Combe,  '*  we  have,  first,  an  inferiority  in  the  dimensionn  of  the  Negro 
brain,  and  a  greater  narrowness  of  its  anterior  lobe ;  and  secondly,  a 
marked  inferiority  in  the  capacity  of  the  Negro  skull  to  the  extent  oi 
about  one  tenth ;  and  yet  he  very  strangely  infers  that  both  are  equal, 
to  the  European ;  and  the  Royal  Society,  and  half  our  scientific  men 
and  journals,  adopt  and  propagate  both  facts  and  inferences  as  lilerally 
correct  and  of  vast  importance !  If  the  phrenologists  had  perpotnted 
such  a  series  of  blunders.  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  his  allies  wopU 
have  shouted  in  triumph  over  their  stupidity."— uEfl>e/«m's  Pkjf'  '- 
Biology. 


*<• 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

CASE   OF   INSANITY. 

(The  ibllowiaf  em  of  inttnitj  wu  eommunicated  to  u  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Battolpb, 
in  A  letter  £tod  Sharon,  Cl,  March  6lh,  1841 ;  iu  bearioga  oo  p^reDology  will 
ba  obvious  to  tba  reader^— Eo.) 

Mrs.  P— ,  of ,  Ct.,  aged  eighty-four,  of  nenrous  bilious 

temperament,  had  been  deranged  about  eleven  years  at  the  time  of  her 
decease,  which  occurred  early  in  February  last.  Prior  to  the  date  of 
her  derangement,  she  had  suffered  much  from  functional  disease  of 
the  stomach.  She  naturally  possessed  decided  practical  business 
talents  as  a  landlady,  and  was  fond  of  the  pecuniary  avails  of  her 
efforts.  She  was  affectionate  in  her  family,  kind  and  hospitable  to 
strangers ;  uniformly  consistent  in  her  moral  and  religious  character, 
and  although  reserved  in  her  manners,  yet  generally  cheerful.  The 
first  indications  of  derangement  which  her  daughters  (with  whom  she 
lived)  observed,  was  a  fear  that  she  was  losing  her  property,  and  that 
they  (her  daughters)  were  secretly  appropriating  it  to  their  own  use. 

This  suspicion  was  at  first  cautiously  expressed,  but  she  grew  more 
and  more  bold  in  her  accusations  that  they  were  taking  her  property 
unjustly,  until  at  length  she  became  entirely  alienated  in  her  feelings 
towanls  them — would  say  she  meant  to  kill  them,  and  would  fre- 
quently, by  open  and  by  secret  means,  attempt  to  injure  them.  For 
a  lonirth  of  time,  however,  she  would  converse  rationally  with  her 
nei^hbouni  when  thoy  oallod  in  to  see  her,  and  would  manifest  her 
usual  doi!n»e  of  interest  in  their  welfare.  During  the  latter  part  of  her 
drmni^nuMit,  she  beoamo  exceedingly  violent  in  her  temper,  making 
unro:i«iMir  etlorts  to  injure  and  destroy  every  thing  in  her  way.  Her 
lanjfuaife  was  rarely  profane,  though  often  extremely  vulgar.  Near 
the  close  of  her  life,  the  powers  of  her  mind  were  greatly  enfeebled, 
and  finally  she  died  in  a  slate  of  almost  complete  fatuity. 

Ilrr  bniin  was  about  the  medium  size,  with  no  greatly  dispropor- 
tionate tli'velopenient  in  any  particular  part,  except  that  of  Cautious- 
ness, wliirh  waf  decidedly  large  in  proportion  to  either  the  coronal  or 
the  HUpiTJor  frontal  regions.  The  posterior  and  lateral  regions, 
finbrarinfj:  the  phrenological  organs  of  Philoprogenitiveness,  Adhe- 
iiveneitH,  ( 'onihativcncss,  Dcstnictiveness,  and  Acquisitiveness,  were 
Adl ;  and  a  preponderance  somewhat  of  the  perceptive  over  the  reflec- 
tive ort^aiiri  in  the  anterior  region. 

Anatomical  ^Appearances, — On  piercing  the  dura  mater,  there  was 
«ii  escape  of  a  watery  fluid  to  the  amount  of  from  three  to  four  ounces ; 
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the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  highly  and  universally*  engorged 
with  blood.  The  general  consistence  of  the  brain  was  much  increased. 
Effusion  of  from  two  to  four  drams  was  found  in  the  lateral  ventricles; 
and  softening,  with  change  of  colour  to  a  greenish  yellow,  of  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  left  hemif  phore.  The  softened 
portion  embraced  the  organs  of  Piiiloprogenitiveness,  Adhesiveness, 
Combativeness,  and  a  part  of  Dp^tructiveness. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  internal  carotid  arteries  were 
pretty  firmly  ossified  for  three  fourths  of  an  inch  after  leaving  the 
carotid  canal,  through  which  they  pass  to  the  brain. 


MISCELLANY. 


Profrress  of  Phrenology. -^Dr,  Elliotson,  late  Professor  of  Medicine 
in  the  London  University,  has  recently  published  the  fifth  edition  of  his 
large  work  oa  Human  Physiology,  in  which  he  has  boldly  and  most  ably 
viDdioated  the  truth  of  pnrenolo^y.  He  has  devoted  nearly  a  hundred 
pages  to  a  consideration  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  made  very 
numerous  references  to,  as  well  as  quotations  from,  phrenological  writers. 
Dr.Elliotson  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  in  Great  Britain, 
and  has  always  been  indefatigable  in  his  labours  for  the  promotion 
of  science  generally,  as  well  ns  for  the  elevation  of  medicine  in  particular. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  embrace  phrenology,  and  has  contributed  many 
excellent  articles  to  various  periodicals  in  exposition  and  defence  of  its 
principles.  In  his  work  on  physiology  (p.  402),  we  find  the  following 
note: — Says  Dr.  Elliotson,  ''When  I  wrote,  advocating  phrenology,  in 
1817,  the  year  of  my  appointment  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  I  did  not 
know  six  phrenologists  in  England;  and  when  I  founded  the  Phrenolo- 
gical Society  of  London,  there  was  none  in  Enfl^land  or  abroad.  They 
now  exist  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  America,  Denmark,  and 
Paris.  In  Paris,  the  most  distinguished  members  of  our  profession  are 
phrenologists.  To  the  everlasting  honour  of  Edinburgh,  not  only  was 
the  first  phrenological  society  established  there,  but  the  first  phrenological 
journal ;  and  a  treatise  on  the  science  by  Mr.  Combe  has  passed  throuffh 
several  editions,  and  made  its  hundreds  of  converts.  Thousands  of  well- 
informed  persons  in  this  country  are  now  phrenologists — a  very  large 
number  in  my  own  profession.  Though  the  pope  put  Gall's  works  into 
the  Index  Expurgatorius,  phrenological  treatises  have  lately  been  per- 
mitted in  the  states  of  his  holiness,  as  well  as  by  Austria,  in  Milan  and 
Pavia  Phrenological  language  is  uf  daily  use  with  our  best  writers  and 
teachers ;  though  they,  too,  often  fear  to  declare  their  conviction.  I  have 
never  known  an  individual  write  or  speak  against  phrenology,  without 
betraying  a  total  misconception  of  it,  or  an  ignorance  of  the  facts  of 
which  he  spoke." 


Political  Ethics.— We  learn  that  E.  P.  Hurlbut^  Esq.,  has  just  elomd 

Political  Kthics,  at  the  Mechftnie^' 


an  interesting  course  of  lectures  on 


SM  ASlUOAir  PBUXOLOaiCAL  JOUSNAL. 

Institate,  New  York.  ~  The  New  York  Coarier  and  Inquirer,  for  Feb- 
ruary ICth,  givet  the  following  synopsis  of  Mr.  Hurlbot's  lectures;  which, 
it  will  be  seen,  involre  topics  orinquiry  of  the  greatest  value  and  import- 
ance. We  sincerely  hope  Mr.  H.  will  be  induced  to  present  the  public, 
era  long,  with  a  work  on  the  subject: — 

"  In  the^f <  Uctare  he  maintained — 

That  the  sentiments,  faculties,  and  passions  of  the  human  mind  are 
innate — arc  dependant  on  man's  physical  organisation,  and  are  mani- 
fested by  means  of  the  brain. 

That  all  sane  human  beings  are  endowed  with  the  same  mental 
ptncerM;  that  they  differ  in  the  degree,  but  not  in  the  kind  of  their  men- 
tal manifestaions. 

That  as  all  external  nature  is  adapted  to  the  developement,  gratifica- 
tion, and  exercise  of  the  powers  and  dispositions  of  the  human  mind,  it 
is  to  be  inferred  as  the  natural  design,  that  every  power  of  the  mind 
should  be  employed,  and  eveiy  native  desire  of  it  be  gratified. 

That  the  fundamental  rights  of  mankind  are,  1st,  The  right  of  life; 
2d,  The  right  of  happiness. 

That  the  meant  of  attaining  happiness,  are  to  be  found  in  the  healthy 
and  harmonious  activity,  exercise  and  gratification  of  the  native  senti- 
ments, faculties  and  desires  of  the  human  mind. 

That  human  rights  can  only  be  understood  by  means  o( omental  philo- 
mfpkff  which  should  accurately  define  the  innate  powers  and  dispositions 
of  the  human  mind  and  their  true  relation  to  external  nature ;  and  he 
adopted  phrenological  science  as  unfolding  the  true  mental  philosophy. 

That  all  rights  and  duties  are  ordained  By  natural  laws — that  the  only 
proper  function  of  human  laws,  is  \o protect  and  enforce  them — and  that 
whatever  is  indifferent  to  the  laws  or  nature,  should  be  left  undisturbed 
by  human  legislation. 

He  next  endeavouted  to  show  that  the  social  state  is  the  natural  con- 
dition of  the  human  race — that  certain  powers  of  the  mind  can  find  no 
appropriate  exercise,  except  in  general  society,  and  that  man  had  a  right 
to  live  in  thai  condition. 

That  this  right  must  not  oppose  any  other  rights  equally  incident  tu 
his  nature — and  that,  in  the  social  state,  man  could  not  properly  be 
required  to  sacrifice  a  solitary  natural  right. 

This  led  to  the  means  to  be  employed  for  the  protection  of  rights,  and 
to  the  consideration  of  government,  as  an  instrument  adopted  by  men 
being  in  the  social  condition,  for  the  declaration  and  defence  of  the  rights 
of  humanity. 

The  second  lecture  treated  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  government. 

The  third  lecture  treated  of  the  organisation  of  government,  and  of 
the  persons  who  might  participate  in  its  affairs.  He  excluded  four  classes 
only  of  persons  from  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise. 

1st,  All  persons  of  immature  age.  2d,  Intellectual  idiots.  Sd,  Moral 
idiots.    4ih,  The  grossly  ignorant. 

The  fourth  lecture  was  upon  rights  not  recognised,  and  rights  imper- 
fectly protected  by  laws. 

The  lecture  for  Monday  evening  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the 
rights  of  uoman.  In  this  we  are  informed  that  he  contested  almost 
if  ery  principle  of  the  common  law  in  regard  to  the  matrimonial  state — 
from  the  doctrine  of  marriage  beini?  a  c>'ri7  contract,  to  the  end  of  the 
diapter.  He  examined  the  moral  condition  of  woman  under  the  common 
Imo,  and  treated  of  the  right  of  divorce  and  the  right  of  property. 

The  sujeth  and  last  lecture  will  be  upon  Friday  night  upon  the  right 
qffToperty,  in  which  he  purposes  to  show  it  to  be  founded  in  nature:  its 
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relation  to  man's  moral  sentiments;  the  causes  of  the  inequalitjr  of  men's 
estates;  to  inquire  into  ihe  propriety  of  laws  which  affect  the  acquisition 
of  properly ;  and  to  discuss  corporations,  internal  improvements,  speco- 
lations,  credit  systems,  Jkc." 

Mental  Science  in  England. — The  state  of  mental  science  in  England 
appears  to  have  heen  nearly  stationary  for  the  last  half  century,  with  the 
exception  of  what  contributions  have  been  made  to  it  by  the  discoveries 
and  labours  of  phrenologists.  Says  the  writer  of  an  able  article  in  the 
American  Biblical  Repository  for  January,  1841,  while  speaking  (p.  151) 
of  the  present  state  of  literature  in  England,  "whatever  the  causes  may 
be,  the  fact  is  indisputable,  that  in  tli*'  department  of  ethical  and  mental 
philosophy  there  is  no  living  writer  uf  note.  There  has  been  no  contri- 
bution to  these  sciences  of  any  considerable  value  since  the  days  of 
Tucker  and  Pale*/ ;  for  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  a  Scotsman,  and 
Coleridge's  Remains  are  disjecta  membra.  Loud  complaints  have  long 
been  uttered  against  Dr.  Palev's  system,  yet  no  one  has  arisen  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  The  most  that  the  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at 
Cambridge  (who  dislikes  Paley)  promises,  is  a  reprint  of  Bishop  Butler's 
Sermons  on  Haman  Nature,  with  excerpts  from  other  authors,  and  illus- 
trative notes  from  his  own  pen." 

Laws  of  Hereditary  Descent, — ^In  the  Mothers'  Magazine  for  February 
— a  religious  periodical,  published  monthly  at  New  York,  and  having  ao 
extensive  circulation — may  be  found  an  interesting  article  on  the  Lams 
of  Hereditary  Descent^  contributed  by  a  lady.  It  is  truly  gratifying  to 
find  such  sentiments  as  the  following  in  a  mother^a  magazine — "Mr. 
Combe  says,  if  the  same  amount  of  knowledge  and  care  that  has  been 
taken  to  improve  the  domestic  animals,  had  been  bestowed  upon  thto 
human  species  during  the  last  century,  there  would  not  have  been  so 
many  moral  patients  for  the  lunatic  asylums,  or  the  prisMs,  at  present 
That  the  human  species  are  as  susceptible  of  improvement  as  the  domes- 
tic animals,  who  can  deny?  Then  is  it  not  strange  that  man,  possessing 
so  much  information  on  this  subject,  and  acknowled^ng  the  laws  that 
govern  such  matters,  should  lose  sight  of  these  laws  in  perpetuating  hia 
own  species?  Yet  how  short-sighted  is  that  individual  who,  in  forming 
a  matrimonial  connection,  overlooks  the  important  consideration  of  the 
quality  of  the  physical  and  mental  constitution  which  his  children  will 
be  likely  to  inherit;  and  also  that  a  great  portion  of  the  happinest,  or 
misery  of  his  future  life,  will  depend  upon  the  conduct  of  those  children; 
and  again,  that  their  manifestations,  whether  good  or  evil,  will  be  the 
effect  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  organisation  which  they  inherit. 
The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  men  will  hav<>  to  paj  more  attention 
to  this  subject,  for  the  science  is  taking  deep  root  by  which  these  matter! 
can  be  tested,  and  the  parent  will  not  be  so  much  fritied  an  blamed  for 
^e  bad  morals  of  his  child." 

Growth  of  the  Brain.— Dr.  Elliotson,  in  his  physiology,  remarking 
on  the  growth  of  the  brain,  says,  ^^  The  truth  is,  the  brain  grows  for  a 
great  many  years.  If  you  examine  the  heads  of  children  seven  years 
and  upwards,  you  will  find  the  average  size  much  below  that  of  the  adult 
head.  Every  hatter  knows  that  the  sons  of  most  of  his  eusiomers  require 
hats  of  larger  and  larj;er  sizes  every  year  till  they  are  men.  Nay.  the 
head  grows  in  some  instances  to  a  late  period— till  near  or  past  forty. 
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on  thtf  principle.  Theology  it  essentially  scholastic  and  dogmatict 
and  not  practical  in  its  character.  From  llie  pulpit  and  the  clerical 
press  we  receive  no  scientific  expositions  of  the  elementary  qualities 
of  human  and  physical  nature,  and  of  the  elTccts  of  developing  these« 
under  the  guidance  of  intelligence,  and  moral  and  religious  principle. 
We  are  not  encouraged  to  found  our  practical  conduct  on  the  basis  of 
nature,  and  to  look  for  enjoyment  as  the  legitimate  result  of  following 
out  her  institutions.  The  general  system  of  religious  teaching  is 
adverse  to  such  principles.  Nature  stands  condemned ;  it  is  regarded 
as  debased ;  it  is  despised  and  neglected.  If  there  shall  be  error  io 
this  sentence,  it  must  be  one  of  momentous  magnitude,  in  regard  to 
man's  duty,  both  to  his  Creator  and  himself. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  assume  that  man  and  the  external  world, 
such  as  they  now  exist,  are  both  direct  emanations  from  the  will  of 
the  Creator ;  that  the  elements  of  both  bear  the  unpress  of  his  wisdom 
and  benevolence ;  and  that  the  constitution  of  man,  as  a  rational  beingt 
necessarily  implies  that  it  is  his  duty  to  developo  his  own  powers,  to 
apply  them  by  his  intelligence,  and  to  direct  them  by  his  morality,  as 
the  means  of  attaining  to  enjoyment ;  then  a  different  style  of  clerical 
teaching  is  imperatively  called  for.  According  to  this  view,  the 
foundation  of  all  improvement  must  be  laid  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  human  and  physical  nature ;  and  the  advancement  of  roan 
must  be  accomplished  by  the  proper  application  and  direction  of  these 
elements ;  which  application  will  become  possible  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  tlic  discovery  of  the  powers  of  the  elements,  and  of  their  rela- 
tionship. If  we  have  reason  fartlier  to  believe  that  the  human  mind 
itself  is  susceptible  of  great  improvement  in  its  moral  and  intellectual 
capacities,  by  physiological  causes,  cognisable  by  human  intelligence, 
the  obligation  imposed  on  us  to  study  our  own  nature,  and  improve  it, 
will  be  still  more  deeply  felt  and  readily  acknowledged. 

It  is  a  shallow  objection  to  the  latter  views,  that  they  arrogate  to 
man  the  power  of  improving  his  own  condition,  which  properly 
belongs  only  to  God.  The  Creator  displays  equal  power  and  good- 
ness in  conferring  on  a  rational  being  faculties  capable  of  developing 
themselves,  as  in  applying  from  day  to  day  spiritual  influences  to 
produce  this  effect.  The  full  grown  fruit  is  as  much  a  gift  of  the 
Creator,  as  the  seed  from  which  it  sprung;  because  its  capacity  to 
.  ripen  was  conferred  by  him,  and  he  instituted  all  the  agents  by  means 
of  which  it  arrives  at  maturity.     So  is  it  in  regard  to  man. 

It  is  obvious  that  phrenology  affords  some  assistance  in  determining 
which  of  these  views  of  human  qualities  is  most  consonant  to  nature. 
The  advocates  of  the  depravity  of  man,  refer  to  his  violent  passions, 
his  limited  understanding,  his  perverse  will,  and  his  countless  crimes. 
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Ml  triamphant  endences  of  hif  inherent  worthleMneee  and  weakneai. 
On  the  other  tidet  the  meeknese  and  benevolence*  the  love  of  order, 
joatioe,  elegance  and  refinement,  the  acute  obaervatioDt  the  profound 
redection,  and  the  splendid  monumenta  of  art,  aeienGe,  and  locial  life, 
which  man  has  exhibited  in  hia  paat  career,  are  adduced  aa  prooili  of 
hia  poaseaaing  a  anperior  nature.  Phrenology  ahows  (and  we  hold 
the  point  to  be  poMtively  demonstrable)  tha;t  human  beings  exhibiting 
the  former  qualities,  are  endowed  with  organs  of  animal  feeling  dis- 
proportionately large  in  relation  to  their  organs  of  intellect  and  moral 
sentiment;  that  those  displaying  the  latter  qualitiea,  possess  a  deve^ 
loperoent  of  brain  exactly  the  reverse  in  the  proportions  of  its  parts; 
and  that,  by  due  attention  to  the  laws  of  phyaiology,  it  is  possible  to 
diminish  the  numbers  oi  the  former,  and  increase  those  of  the  latter, 
to  an  extent  of  which  the  limits  are  not  at  present  conjectured.  Not 
only  so ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  even  the  best  qualities  of 
the  highest  order  of  minds  are  still  susceptible  of  great  improvement. 

If,  then,  these  be  physical  foots,  existing  or  operating,  whether 
believed  in  or  not,  abiding  in  their  nature,  and  irreaistible  in  their  con- 
sequences, it  is  clear  that  it  is  unwise  to  sound  an  alarm  against  ihem, 
without  inquiring  into  their  truth,  on  the  bare  assumption  that  tfiey 
are  adverse  to  Scripture ;  especially  when  we  consider  that  Christians 
are  by  no  means  unanimoualy  agreed  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  man's 
depravity,  and  that  the  unfavourable  interpretations  were  put  upon 
Scripture  by  divines  who  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  momentous 
truths  now  adverted  to. 

Phrenology  gives  a  degree  of  clearness  and  precision  lo  our  views 
of  the  human  constitution  which  was  never  before  enjoyed ;  and  it 
forces  us,  by  the  palpable  nature  of  the  facts  which  it  presents  to  our 
consideration,  to  reason  on  ethical  questions  whetlier  we  will  or  not. 

Again,  all  existing  interpretations  of  Scripture  have  been  adopted  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact,  that,  cseteris  paribus,  a  brain  preponderating 
greatly  in  the  size  of  the  animal  organs  over  the  moral  and  intellectual 
organs,  has  a  native  and  instinctive  tendency  to  immoral  conduct,  and 
vice  versa;  and  that  the  influence  of  the  organisation  is  fundamental ; 
that  is  to  say, '  that  no  means  are  yet  known  in  nature,  by  whidi  a 
brain  of  the  inferior  combination  mav  be  made  to  manifest  the  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties  with  equal  success  as  a  brain  of  the  superior 
combination.  Only  phrenologists,  who  have  observed,  for  many 
years,  in  various  situations,  and  under  different  influences,  the  prao- 
tieal  conduct  of  individuals  constituted  in  these  diflerent  ways,  can 
conceive  the  importance  of  the  combinations  of  the  organs ;  but  after 
it  is  diseovcEed,  the  inferences  from  it  are  irresistible.  The  religious 
teaehers  of  mankind  are  yet  ignorant  of  the  most  momentous  fact  in 
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regard  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  race  which 
nature  containt.  We  have  heard  it  laid  that  Christianity  affords  a 
better  and  a  itiore  instantaneous  remedy  for  human  depravity*  than 
improvement  in  the  cerebral  organisation ;  because  the  moment  a  man 
is  penetrated  by  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  his  moral  affections  and 
intellect  become  far  more  elevated,  whatever  his  brain  may  be,  than 
those  of  any  individual  without  that  love,  however  high  his  cerebral 
developement  may  be,  and  however  much  he  may  be  instructed  in 
natural  knowledge  If  the  case  were  as  here  represented,  there  would 
be  a  power  in  operation  on  the  human  mind,  which  acted  not  in 
accordance  with,  but  independently  of,  organisation;  and,  accord 
ingly,  many  excellent  persons  believe  this  to, be  Scriptural  truth,  and 
matter  of  fact  also;  but  so  far  as  our  observations  extend,  we  are 
compelled  to  dissent  from  the  conclusion.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
influence  6f  the  brain  is  established  by  the  Creator,  because  he  gave 
it  all  its  qualities  and  effcctfl ;  and  as  he  is  perfect  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, we  cannot  conceive  one  part  of  his  works  contradicting  another. 
Farther,  we  have  observed  men  in  whom  the  moral  and  intellectual 
organs  were  large,  proving  themselves  by  their  whole  conduct  on 
earth  to  be  excellent  Christians,  which  goes  to  support  phrenology ; 
but  we  have  never  seen  an  individual  with  large  animal,  and  small 
moral  and  intellectual  organs,  whose  conduct  was  steadily  moral, 
under  the  ordinary  temptations  of  life,  however  high  his  religious  pro- 
fessions might  be.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  several  striking  instances 
of  person,  who,  after  making  a  great  profession  of  religion,  ultimately 
disgraced  its  cause;  and  wc  have  observed,  without  one  exception, 
that  in  all  these  instances  the  organs  of  the  inferior  propensities  were 
large,  and  those  of  one  or  more  of  the  moral  sentiments  deficient ;  and 
we  are  convinced  that  the  same  conclusion,  after  sufficiently  accurate 
and  extensive  observation,  will  force  itself  upon  all  candid  and  reflect- 
ing minds. 

Our  inference,  therefore,  is,  that  the  Divine  Spirit,  revealed  in 
Scripture  as  a  power  influencing  the  human  mind,  invariably  acts  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  organisation ;  and  that  a  well  constituted 
brain  is  a  condition  essential  to  the  due  manifestation  of  Christian 
dispositions.  If  this  be  really  the  fact,  and  if  the  constitution  of  the 
brain  be  in  any  degree  regulated  by  the  laws  of  physiology,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  phrenology  is  destined  to  exercise  a  vast 
influence  on  practical  Christianity. 

An  admirable  portion  of  Christianity  is  that  in  which  tbo  supremacy 
of  the  moral  sentiments  is  explained  and  enforced  as  a  practical  doc« 
trine,  "Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;"  nil  mankind  ace  thy  neigh- 
bours.    Blessed  are  the  meek  and  the  merciful ;  love  those  that  hale 
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yoo  and  despitefully  ufe  you ;  seek  that  which  is  pure  and  holy,  and 
of  good  report ;— these  are  precepts  of  Scripture.  Now,  phrenology 
enables  us  to  demonstrate,  that  the  human  faculties,  and  eztern<il 
nature,  are  so  constitnted  as  to  admit  of  this  becoming  a  practical  doc- 
trine on  earth,  which  it  has  rarely  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive  as  a  possibility  without  miraculous  interference.  If  phreno- 
logy shall  carry  home  to  the  conviction  of  rational  men,  that  the  order 
of  nature  fairly  admiu  of  the  practical  exemplification  of  these  precepts 
by  the  derelopement  of  its  inherent  resources,  a  new  direction  must 
necessarily  be  given  to  the  pursuits  of  the  religious  instructors  of 
mankind.  In  the  dark  ages  which  followed  the  subversion  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  men,  thiough  ignorance,  converted  Christianity  into 
a  vist  system  of  superstition ;  in  proportion  as  learning  revived,  the 
barbarous  superstructures  which  had  been  raised  on  the  simple  founda- 
tions of  the  Gospel  were  cleared  away ;  but  the  period  from  the  revival 
of  letters  to  the  present  day,  has  been  the  age  of  scholastic  learning,  as 
contradistinguished  from  that  of  philosophy  and  science.  Christianity 
stands  before  us  at  present,  as  interpreted  by  men  who  knew  extremely 
little  of  the  science,  either  of  external  nature  or  of  the  human  mind. 
They  have  conceived  it  to  be  a  system  of  spiritual  influences,  of  internal 
operations  on  the  soul,  and  of  repentant  preparation  for  another  world, 
rather  than  an  exposition  of  pure  and  lofty  principles  inherent  in 
human  nature  itself,  capable  of  being  largely  developed  and  rendered 
practical  in  this  world.  It  is  a  common  accusation  against  philosophy,  - 
that  the  study  of  it  renders  men  infidels;  and  this  alleged  fact  is 
brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  human  nature  is  corrupt,  blind,  and 
perverse,  turning  what  ought  to  be  its  proper  food  into  mortal  poison. 
But  if  this  were  really  a  well  founded  charge,  the  conclusion  which 
we  would  draw  from  it  would  be,  that  there  must  be  essential  errors 
in  the  popular  interpretations  of  revelation,  when  the  effect  of  a 
knowledge  of  nature  on  the  mind  is  to  lead  to  disbelief  of  its  truth. 
Science  is  of  modem  growth,  and,  down  to  the  present  hour,  the 
mass  of  Christians  of  every  country  have  embraced  their  faith  without 
the  possibility  of  comparing  it  with  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will 
contained  in  the  constitution  of  external  nature,  which,  philosophically 
speaking,  was  unknown  to  them.  For  example :  The  brain  is  capable 
of  being  greatly  improved  by  attention  to  the  laws  of  physiology ;  and 
improvement  in  the  brain  will  be  accompanied  by  enlargement  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  capacities,  and  diminution  of  the  animal  propen- 
sities of  the  mind.  These  facts  have  been  unknown  by  divines,  who 
have  denied  the  capability  of  mankind  to  attain,  by  the  developement 
of  their  natural  powers,  to  a  higher  moral  condition  than  they  have 
hitherto  exhibited,  and  hence  their  decision  against  the  capabilities  of 
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hnmtn  nature  has  been  pronounced  cau8a  non  cognita^  and  must  be 
open  for  reconsideration.  If  Ghristianitf  was  freed  from  many  errors 
by  the  revival  and  spread  of  mere  scholastic  learning  in  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  oenturies,  much  moie.may  we  expect  thai 
the  interpretations  of  it  will  be  farther  purified,  corrected,  and  eiucio 
dated,  by  tlie  flood  of  light  which  the  sciences  of  human  and  physical 
nature,  now  in  the  course  of  cultivation,  will  one  day  shed  upon  it. 

According  to  our  view,  the  study  of  the  human  constitution,  and  of 
external  nature,  and  of  tlieir  relations,  will  become  an  object  of  pan- 
mount  importance  with  reference  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  true 
meaning  of  Scripture.  Civilised  man  sees  infinitely  more  true  and 
practical  wisdom  in  Scripture  than  the  savage  of  the  wilderness,  even 
supposing  that  the  latter  could  read  and  understand  the  words  of  the 
sacred  volume;  and,  in  like  manner,  we  humbly  think  that  man, 
when  thoroughly  instructed  in  his  own  constitution,  and  in  tliat  of 
external  nature,  will  discover  still  profounder  truth,  and  more  admirable 
precepts  in  that  record,  than  ignorant,  contentious,  blind,  and  conceited 
man,  such  as  he  has  hitherto  existed.  These  observations  may  pei^ 
haps  appear  piesumptuous  to  those  who  do  not  admit  phrenology  to 
be  a  true  exposition  of  the  Divine  Law  in  the  constitution  of  man. 
To  such  persons  we  are  able  to  offer  no  apology.  We  have  done 
our  best  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  what  we  teach,  and  that  tnith 
appears  to  us  to  be  too  momentous  to  be  hidden.  If  Uiey,  without 
submitting  the  question  to  investigation,  as  we  have  done,  choose  to 
condemn  us  on  the  strength  of  their  own  preconceived  opinions,  we 
appeal  from  their  sentence  to  men  better  imbued  with  philosophy,  and 
more  tlioroughly  acquainted  with  practical  Christianity,  and  conclude 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Whately,  that  **  we  are  bound  to  use  our  own 
natural  faculties  in  the  search  after  all  that  is  within  the  reach  of  these 
faculties,  and  that  most  especially  ought  we  to  try,  by  their  own 
proper  evidence,  questions  which  form  no  part  of  revelation  properly 
so  called,  but  which  are  incidentally  alluded  to  in  the  Sacred 
Writings." 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  NEGRO  AND  CAUCASTAN  BRAIN  COXPAREB. 

Professor  Tiedcman  says  thnt  the  average  weight  of  European 
brains  is  from  3  lbs.  2  oz.  to  4  lbs.  6  oz.,  troy ;  but  the  average  of 
four  Negro  brains,  from  which  he  drew  his  conclusions,  will  be  found 
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to  be  only  8  lbs.  6  oz.  1  dr.,  or  3  oz.  above  the  loioest  European 
average ;  and  the  highut  Negro  brain  falls  5  oz.  short  of  the  highest 
average  European,  and  no  less  than  10  oz.  short  of  Gttvier*s  brain, 
which  weighed  4  lbs.  11  oz.  4  dr.  30  grs. ;  Dupuytren*s  4  lbs.  11  oz. 
If  we  take  the  average  of  the  length  of  tiie  brains  of  the  four  Negroes, 
it  will  be  foond  to  be  5  inches  11  lines ;  but  that  of  seven  European 
males,  whieh  he  examined  for  comparison,  6  inches  2}  lines.  The 
average  greatest  br^th,  4  inches  8^  lines  in  the  former,  5  inches 
14  lines  in  the  latter.  The  average  height  is  2  inches  lU  lines  in 
three  of  the  four  Negroes ;  3  inches  4  lines  in  the  Europeans.  He 
adds  that  **  the  anterior  portion  of  the  hemispheres  is  somewhat  nar- 
rower than  is  usually  the  case  of  Europeans.'* 

The  average  capacity  of  forty-one  Negro  skulls,  in  his  tables  wiQ 
be  found  to  be  37  oz.  1  dr.  20  grs.,  or,  if  those  which  were  female 
are  subtracted,  37  oz.  6  dr.  18  grs. ;  that  of  seventy-seven  European 
skulls  of  every  nation,  in  his  own  tables,  41  oz.  2  dr.  30  grs.  Dr. 
Morton,  however,  afler  examination  of  twenty-nine  skulls  of  unmixed 
Negroes,  nine  of  them  native  Africans,  states..the  mean  internal  capa- 
city of  Caucasian  skulls  to  be  87  cubic  inches ;  and  of  the  Negro  to 
be  only  78.  The  most  capacious  European  skull  was  100 ;  the  leasts 
75.  The  most  capacious  Negio  skull,  08 ;  tlie  least,  65.  In  face  of 
his  own  results.  Dr.  Tiedeman  declares  tliat  the  opinion  of  Campery 
Soemmerring,  Lawrence,  Virey,  Cuvier,  d^.-^that  the  Negro  has  a 
smaller  skull  and  brain  than  the  European— is  **  ill  founded  and 
entirely  refuted  by  my  re$earche$I^^  He  declares  that  the  weight 
and  the  size  of  the  Negro  brain  is  as  great  as  those  of  Europeans  !** 
**Here,  then,  on  Tiedeman's  own  showing,"  says  Dr.  Andrew 
Combe,  **we  have,  first,  an  inferiority  in  the  dimensionn  of  the  Negro 
brain,  and  a  greater  narrowness  of  its  anterior  lobe ;  and  secondly,  a 
marked  inferiority  in  the  capacity  of  the  Negro  skull  to  the  extent  ol 
about  one  tenth ;  and  yet  he  very  strangely  infers  that  both  are  equals 
to  the  European ;  and  the  Royal  Society,  and  half  our  scientific  men 
and  journals,  adopt  and  propagate  both  facts  and  inferences  as  literally 
correct  and  of  vast  importance !  If  the  phrenologists  had  perpetrated 
such  a  series  of  blunders.  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  his  allies  would 
have  shouted  in  triumph  over  their  stupidity."— £0io/soi»'«  PAy* 
siology. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

CASE   OF   INSANITY. 

(Tba  ibllowiof  em  of  inMoity  wai  commanieatod  to  us  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Battolpb, 
ia  «  letter  cutod  Sharon,  Ct,  March  6lh,  1841 ;  ita  beariogi  on  pl^renology  will 
bo  obviuua  to  tbo  reader^— Eo.) 

Mn.  P        ,  of ,  Ct,  aged  eighty-four,  of  nervous  bilious 

temperament,  had  been  deranged  about  eleven  years  at  the  time  of  her 
decease,  which  occurred  early  in  February  last  Prior  to  the  date  of 
her  derangement,  she  had  suffered  much  from  functional  disease  of 
the  stomach.  She  naturally  possessed  decided  practical  business 
talents  as  a  landlady,  and  was  fond  of  the  pecuniary  avails  of  her 
efforts.  She  was  affectionate  in  her  family,  kind  and  hospitable  to 
strangers ;  uniformly  consistent  in  her  moral  and  religious  character, 
and  although  reserved  in  her  manners,  yet  generally  cheerful.  The 
first  indications  of  derangement  which  her  daughters  (with  whom  she 
lived)  observed,  was  a  fear  that  she  was  losing  her  property,  and  that 
they  (her  daughters)  were  secretly  appropriating  it  to  their  own  use. 

This  suspicion  was  at  first  cautiously  expressed,  but  she  grew  more 
and  more  bold  in  her  accusations  that  they  were  taking  her  property 
unjustly,  until  at  length  she  became  entirely  alienated  in  her  feelings 
towards  them — would  say  she  meant  to  kill  them,  and  would  fre- 
quently, by  open  and  by  secret  means,  attempt  to  injure  them.  For 
a  length  of  time,  however,  she  would  converse  rationally  with  her 
neighbours  when  they  called  in  to  see  her,  and  would  manifest  her 
usual  degree  of  interest  in  their  welfare.  During  the  latter  part  of  her 
derangement,  she  became  exceedingly  violent  in  her  temper,  making 
unceasing  efforts  to  injure  and  destroy  every  thing  in  her  way.  Her 
language  was  rarely  profane,  though  often  extremely  vulgar.  Near 
the  close  of  her  life,  the  powers  of  her  mind  were  greatly  enfeebled, 
and  finally  she  died  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  fatuity. 

Her  brain  was  about  the  medium  size,  with  no  greatly  dispropor- 
tionate developement  in  any  particular  part,  except  that  of  Cautious- 
ness, which  wa?  decidedly  large  in  proportion  to  either  the  coronal  or 
the  superior  frontal  regions.  The  posterior  and  lateral  regions, 
embracing  the  phrenological  organs  of  Philoprogcnitiveness,  Adhe- 
siveness, Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and  Acquisitiveness,  were 
full ;  and  a  preponderance  somewhat  of  the  perceptive  over  the  reflec- 
tive organs  in  the  anterior  region. 

Anatomical  Appearances, — On  piercing  the  dura  mater,  there  was 
an  escape  of  a  watery  fluid  to  the  amount  of  from  three  to  four  ounces ; 


the  Tessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  highly  and  nni?ersallT  engorged 
with  blood.  The  general  consistence  of  the  bntn  was  mncn  increased. 
Effusion  of  from  two  to  four  dramsi  was  found  in  tiie  Itlaral  Tentriclet; 
and  softening,  with  change  of  colour  to  a  greenish  jellow,  of  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  left  hemisplMn.  The  softened 
portion  embraced  the  organs  of  Philoprogenitiveness,  Adhesireaess, 
Combat! veness,  and  a  part  of  Destnictiveness. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  tliat  the  internal  carotid  arteries  were 
pretty  firmly  ossified  for  three  fourths  of  an  inch  after  leaving  the 
carotid  canal,  through  which  they  pass  to  the  brain. 


MISCELLANY. 


Pro ff rets  of  Phrenology,— Dr,  Elliotson,  late  Professor  of  Medieine 
in  the  LoDdon  UniTersity,  has  recently  published  the  fifth  edition  of  bis 
large  work  on  Human  Physiology,  in  which  he  has  boldly  and  most  ably 
viodieated  the  truth  of  porenology.  He  has  devoted  nearly  a  hundred 
pages  to  a  consideration  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  made  very 
numerous  references  to,  as  well  as  quotations  from,  phrenological  writeis. 
Dr.EIliotson  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  in  Great  Britain, 
and  has  always  been  indefatigable  in  his  labours  for  the  promotioa 
of  science  generally,  as  well  as  for  the  elevation  of  medicine  in  particular. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  embrace  phrenology,  and  has  contributed  many 
eicellent  articles  to  various  periodicals  in  eiposition  and  defence  of  its 
principles.  In  his  work  on  physiology  (p.  402),  we  find  the  following 
note :— Says  Dc  Elliotson,  "When  I  wrote,  advocating  phrenolc^,  in 
1817,  the  year  of  my  appointment  to  St.  Thomas's  HospiUiI,  I  did  not 
know  six  phrenologists  m  England;  and  when  I  founded  the  Phrenolo- 
gical Society  of  London,  there  was  none  in  England  or  abroad.  They 
now  exist  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  America,  Denmark,  and 
Paris.  In  Paris,  the  most  distinguished  members  of  our  profession  are 
phrenologists.  To  the  everlasting  honour  of  Edinburgh,  not  only  w« 
the  first  phrenological  society  established  there,  but  the  first  phrenological 
journal ;  and  a  treatise  on  the  science  by  .Mr.  Combe  has  passed  throagh 
several  editions,  and  made  its  hundreds  of  converts.  Thousands  of  well- 
informed  persons  in  this*  couutry  are  now  phrenologists — a  very  large 
number  in  my  own  profession.  Though  the  pope  put  Qall's  works  into 
the  Index  Expurgatorius,  phrenological  treatises  have  lately  been  per- 
mitted in  the  states  of  his  holiness,  as  well  as  by  Austria,  in  Milan  asd 
Pavia.  Phrenological  language  is  of  daily  use  with  our  best  writers  and 
teachers ;  though  they,  too,  oAen  fear  to  declare  their  conviction.  I  have 
never  known  an  inaividual  write  or  speak  against  phrenology,  without 
betraying  a  total  misconception  of  it,  or  an  ignorance  of  the  facts  of 
which  he  spoke." 


Political  Ethics.-^We  learn  that  E.  P.  Hurlbut,  Esq.,  has  just  cited 

Political  Ethies,  at  the  Mci'hni|lli* 


an  interesting  course  of  lectures  on 
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Institute,  New  York.  ^  The  New  York  Coarier  and  loquirer,  for  Feb- 
ruary IGth,  giret  the  following  syDopsis  of  Mr.  Hurlbut's  lectures;  which, 
it  will  be  seen,  invoWe  topics  of^inquiry  of  the  greatest  value  and  import- 
ance. We  sincerely  hope  Mr.  H.  will  be  induced  to  present  the  public, 
ere  long,  with  a  work  on  the  subject: — 

*'[n  the ^rf<  lecture  he  maintained — 

That  the  sentiments,  faculties,  and  passions  of  the  human  mind  are 
innate — are  dependant  on  man's  physical  organisation,  and  are  mani- 
fested by  means  of  the  brain. 

That  all  sane  human  beings  arc  endowed  with  the  §ame  mental 
powers;  that  they  differ  in  the  degree,  but  not  in  the  kind  of  their  men- 
tal manifestaions. 

That  as  all  external  nature  is  adapted  to  the  developement,  gratifica- 
tion, and  exercise  of  the  powers  and  dispositions  of  the  human  mind,  it 
is  to  be  inferred  as  the  natural  design,  that  every  power  of  the  mind 
should  be  employed,  and  every  native  desire  of  it  be  gratified. 

That  the  fuDaamental  rights  of  mankind  are,  1st,  The  right  of  life; 
2d,  The  right  of  happiness. 

That  the  means  of  attaining  happiness,  are  to  be  found  in  the  healthy 
and  harmonious  activity,  exercise  and  gratification  of  the  native  senti- 
ments, faculties  and  desires  of  the  human  mind. 

That  human  rights  can  only  be  understood  by  means  o(vl  mental  philo- 
»Opk^  which  should  accurately  define  the  innate  powers  and  dispositions 
01  the  human  mind  and  their  true  relation  to  external  nature ;  and  he 
adopted  phrenological  science  as  unfolding  the  true  mental  philosophy. 

That  all  rights  and  duties  are  ordained  by  natural  laws — that  the  only 
proper  function  of  human  laws,  is  io protect  and  enforce  them — and  that 
whatever  is  indifferent  to  the  laws  or  nature,  should  be  left  undisturbed 
by  htiman  legislation. 

He  next  endeavouted  to  show  that  the  social  state  is  the  natural  con- 
dition of  the  human  race — that  certain  powers  of  the  mind  can  find  no 
appropriate  exercise,  except  in  general  society,  and  that  man  had  a  right 
to  live  in  that  condition. 

That  this  right  must  not  oppose  any  other  right,  equally  incident  tu 
kis  nature — and  that,  in  the  social  state,  man  could  not  properly  be 
required  to  sacrifice  a  solitary  natural  right. 

This  led  to  the  means  to  oe  employed  for  the  protection  of  rights,  and 
to  the  consideration  of  govemmmt^  as  an  instrument  adopted  by  men 
being  in  the  social  condition,  for  the  declaration  and  defence  of  the  rights 
of  humanity. 

The  second  lecture  treated  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  government. 

The  Mrd  lecture  treated  of  the  organisation  of  gotemment^  and  of 
the  persons  who  might  participate  in  its  affairs.  He  excluded  four  classes 
only  of  persons  from  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise, 

1st,  All  persons  of  immature  age.  2d,  Intellectual  idiots.  Sd,  Moral 
idiots.    4ih,  The  grossly  ignorant. 

The  ybuWA  lecture  was  upon  rights  not  recognised,  and  rights  imper- 
fectly protected  by  laws. 

The  lecture  for  Monday  evening  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the 
rights  of  uoman.  In  this  we  are  informed  that  he  contested  almost 
every  principle  of  the  common  law  in  regard  to  the  matrimonial  state — 
from  the  doctrine  of  marriage  being  a  c?r27  contract,  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  He  examined  the  moral  condition  of  woman  under  the  common 
law,  and  treated  of  the  right  of  divorce  and  the  right  of  property. 

The  sixth  and  last  lecture  will  be  upon  Friday  night  upon  the  right 
of  property,  in  which  he  purposes  to  show  it  to  be  founded  in  nature :  its 
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relttion  to  man's  moral  sentiments;  the  causes  of  the  inequality  of  men's 
estates;  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  laws  which  affect  the  acquisition 
of  property ;  and  to  discuss  corporations,  internal  improvements,  speco- 
lations,  credit  systems,  Jbc." 

Mental  Science  in  England, — The  state  of  mental  science  in  England 
appears  to  hare  heen  nearly  stationary  for  the  last  half  century,  with  the 
exception  of  what  contributions  have  been  made  to  it  by  the  discoveries 
and  labours  of  phrenologists.  Says  the  writer  of  an  able  article  in  the 
American  Biblical  Repository  for  January,  1841,  while  speaking  (p.  151) 
of  the  present  state  of  literature  in  Flngland,  ^*  whatever  the  causes  may 
be,  the  fact  is  indisputable,  that  in  tli'*  department  of  ethical  and  mental 
philosophy  there  is  no  living  writer  of  note.  There  has  been  no  contri* 
bution  to  these  sciences  of  any  considerable  value  since  the  days  of 
Tucker  and  Paley ;  for  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  a  Scotsman,  and 
Coleridge's  Remains  are  disjecta  membra.  Loud  complaints  have  long 
been  uttered  against  Dr.  Paley's  system,  yet  no  one  has  arisen  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  The  most  that  the  professor  of  moral  philo:»ophV  at 
Cambridge  (who  dislikes  Paley)  promises,  is  a  reprint  of  Bishop  Butler's 
Sermons  on  Human  Nature,  with  excerpts  from  other  authors,  and  illas* 
trative  notes  from  his  own  pen." 

Laws  of  Hereditary  Descent, — In  the  Mothers'  Magazine  for  February 
— a  religious  periodical,  published  monthly  at  New  York,  and  having  ao 
extensive  circulation — may  be  found  an  interesting  article  on  the  Law9 
of  Hereditary  Descent^  contributed  by  a  lady.  It  is  truly  gratifying  to 
find  such  sentiments  as  the  following  in  a  mother^s  magazine — "Mr. 
Combe  says,  if  the  same  amount  of  knowledge  and  care  that  has  been 
taken  to  improve  the  domestic  animals,  had  been  bestowed  upon  tiM 
human  species  during  the  last  century,  there  would  not  have  been  so 
many  moral  patients  for  the  lunatic  asylums,  or  the  prisMs,  at  present 
That  the  human  species  are  as  susceptible  of  improvement  as  the  domes- 
tic animals,  who  can  deny  ?  Then  is  it  not  strange  that  man,  possessiiif 
so  much  information  on  this  subject,  and  acknowled^ng  the  laws  that 
govern  such  matters,  should  lose  sight  of  these  laws  in  perpetuating  his 
own  species?  Yet  how  short-sighted  is  that  individual  who,  in  forming 
a  matrimonial  connection,  overlooks  the  important  consideration  of  the 
quality  of  the  physical  and  mental  constitution  which  his  children  will 
be  likely  to  inherit;  and  also  that  a  great  portion  of  the  happiness,  or 
misery  of  his  future  life,  will  depend  upon  the  conduct  of  those  children; 
and  again,  that  their  manifestations,  whether  good  or  evil,  will  be  tJie 
effect  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  organisation  which  they  inherit. 
The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  men  will  havp  to  paj  more  attention 
to  this  subject,  for  the  science  is  taking  deep  root  by  which  these  matters 
can  be  tested,  and  the  parent  will  not  be  so  mucn  pitied  as  blamed  for 
die  bad  morals  of  his  cnild." 

Growth  of  the  Brain.— Dr.  Elliotson,  in  his  physiolo^,  remarking 
on  the  growth  of  the  brain,  says,  "  The  truth  is,  the  brain  grows  for  a 
great  many  years.  If  you  examine  the  heads  of  children  seven  years 
and  upwards,  you  will  find  the  average  size  much  below  that  of  the  adult 
head.  Every  hatter  knows  that  the  sons  of  most  of  his  customers  reqnirt 
hats  of  larger  and  lar{;er  sizes  every  year  till  they  are  men.  Nay.  tht 
head  grows  in  some  instances  to  a  late  period— >till  near  or  past  forty. 
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Gall  told  me  that  Napoleon's  hatter  assured  him  that  the  head  of  that 
ruthless  destroyer  of  human  life  grew  to  the  ag^  of  thirty-five.  Phreno- 
logists know  that  different  parts  of  the  head  grow  differently  at  different 
ages,  and  that  the  forehead  in  particular  parts  of  it  sometimes  grows  very 
much  in  young  adults.  Casts  have  now  been  taken  of  the  same  indivi- 
duals at  various  ages  in  many  instances,  and  the  changes  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  skull,  and  therefore  of  the  cerebral  organs,  are  very  great ; 
for  the  hard  parts  depend  much  for  their  size  and  form  upon  the  sol>. 
and  the  skull  exactly  represents  the  brain  when  in  a  healthy  stale,  and 
before  decline  begins.  In  some  instances,  it  is  said  that  acciaental  exer- 
cise has  caused  the  increase.  But  generally  this  has  been  the  result  of 
natural  tendency  to  developement.    No  amount  of  exerci.'^e  will  make  a 

fiant  of  a  dwart,  make  a  small  eye  larf;e,  or  lengthen  a  limb  or  a  finger. 
Sxercise  will  make  an  organ  plump—make  it  thicker  and  more  vigorous ; 
but  it  is  limited  in  its  power  by  the  limits  of  nature." 

Criminal  JuriMprudencC'^The  Hon.  Joel  Parker.  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Commou  Pleas  for  New  Hampshire,  introduced  indirectly  the 
■abject  of  phrenology  in  a  charge  on  insanity,  delivered  September,  1838. 
He  recognised  not  only  intellectual  insanity,  but  added  that  ^'the  propen- 
sities and  sentiments  may  also  become  deranged ;"  and  among  the  dis- 
eases to  which  they  are  liable,  he  included  "an  irresistible  propensity  to 
stealj"  "an  inordinate  propensity  to  lying,"  "a  morbid  propensity  to  in- 
cendiarism,'^ and  "  a  morbid  propensity  to  destroy."  We  nnve  here  dis- 
tinctly recognised  the  morbid  states  of  Acquisitiveness,  Secretiveness, 
and  Dettructiveness. 


Phrenology  in  //a/y.-^Says  Mr.  Combe  in  his  address  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Phrenological  Association,  "On  my  arrival  from  America 
in  June  last,  I  found  awaiting  me  a  little  work  entitled  ^Memoirs  regard- 
ing the  Doctrine  of  Phrenology,  and  other  sciences  connected  with  it.' 
by  Dr.  Luisi  Ferraresse,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Naples,  read  before 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  that  city.  It  was  published  with  full 
permission  from  the  royal  censor  of  the  press.  The  censor,  in  his  report 
on  the  work,  certifies  that  it  ^is  very  instructive  and  useful,  and  contains 
nothing  offensive  to  religion,  or  to  the  rights  of  the  king."  ' 


The  editor  of  the  "Law  Journal,"  of  Boston,  is  an  able  and  zealous 
phrenologist,  and  in  his  work  advocates  its  application  to  criminal  juris- 
prudence. 

The  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Boston  is  ably  conducted  by  Dr.  Huwe, 
a  phrenologist,  who  has  actually  printed  in  raised  letters  an  ''Outline" 
of  the  science,  which  he  teaches  to  his  pupils. 

The  prize  essay  of  the  Central  Society  of  Education  in  London  was 
recently  presented  to  a  Mr.  Lalor,  who  acknowledges,  in  explicit  terms, 
the  obligations  of  education  to  phrenology. 

Lady  Blessins[ton,  in  some  of  her  late  works,  has  spoken  in  favourable 
terms  of  phrenology. 

"I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  is  at  King's  College,  as  well  as  at 
University  College,  a  professor  who  has  for  manv  years  been  a  decided 
phrenologist,  and  avows  his  conviction."— i>r.  Elliotson^  London. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

PHBBMOLOOT  AMD  Hm*FHKEWttLOOY. 

*8e1eet  diseowiM  wi  llie  Ametiom  of  tiie  nenrouf  tjitaiir  in  apptmtian  to  PHRE- 
NOLOGY, Miturialwai  and  AiImmb,  to  whaidi  k  jmAaad  a  LMliirecn  lbedtf«w 
ntks  of  the  humui  character,  mrinng  from  phynofogical  peculiaritiet.  Bj  Joiv 
AvotrirmrK  Sxirs,  M.  D.,  meaibei  of  ihe  Re^  College  of  SmqgcNMia,  London, 
Prandent  of  the  CoUage  of  Phymaum  and  Surgaooa  for  the  Univani^  of  iie 
State  of  New  York,  andproieflaor  of  Phyaiobgy  in  that  Inatitution.  New  Y<A, 
D.  Appleton  Sl  Co^  300  Wntdwaj,  1840. 

Jadiciom,  temperate,  investigating,  troth-loving  men,  are,  day  by  day, 
giving  in  their  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  Phrenology.  Tcaehera  of 
the  yonng,  raperintendants  of  the  insane,  members  of  the  learned  profdi- 
sions,  students  of  mental  and  moral  phOosophy,  of  jurispmdence,  of 
political  economy  and  of  history,  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  light  to  iSMir 
patfi  and  a  cheerer  of  their  labors.  It  is  supported  by  the  leading  medi- 
cs! jonrnals  of  (he  world.  The  Medico^hirargical  Review,  The  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Medical  Review  and  The  Lancet.  In  this  country  it 
is  advocated  by  The  EHectic  Journal  of  Medicine,  The  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  and  The  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery. Within  a  few  months  the  leading  scientific  periodical  of  the  new 
world.  The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  has  cast  its  name, 
character  and  influence  into  the  phrenological  scale.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  mature  indeed  ought  to  have  been  the  deliberation  of  Professor 
Smith,  weighty  his  reasons,  strong  his  convictions,  before  declaring  Phre- 
nology to  be  **  A  freak  of  the  imagination,  a  fanciful  toy.'*     (pp.  14S.) 

Widely,  indeed,  do  we  differ  in  opinion  from  the  professor.  PFe  look 
upon  phrenology  as  the  (int  of  human  sciences  in  interest  and  impor- 
tance, as  a  science  which  not  only  furnishes  us  wiA  the  true  ph3rtiiology 
of  the  brain,  but  which  embraces  the  entire  ground  of  mental  and  morri 
philosophy,  and  forms  the  true  basis  of  Education,  Legislation  and  Juris- 
prudence ;  as  a  science  pregnant  with  more  important  influences  tinn 
the  revelations  of  Galileo,  of  Harvey,  or  of  Newton ;  making  known 
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as  it  does,  the  mental  constitutioDf  of  man ;  exposing,  as  it  does,  the 

instraments  of  thought,  the  secret  springs  of  emotion  and  impulses  of 

acfi9n ;  ftablivf  us,  as  it  were*  to  Ihivw  (iiieoini  a|^ 

otae'mignty  syllogism  and  educe  human  duty,  Human  rights,  and  human 

destiny. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  the  foregoing  language  may  seem  the  emana- 
tion of  exaggerating  enthusiasm  to  those  whp  aie  unacquainted  with  the 
true  nature,  scope  and  utility  of  'our  science.  We  express  it,  however, 
with  the  deep  conviction  that  it  is  the  language  of  sober  reality ;  and 
such  being  our  conviction,  shall  we  not  be  permitted  to  insist  that  it  be 
not  condemned  on  ex  parte  evidence,  and  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  take 
for  established,  the  grave  chatge  of  our  assailants,  that  **  whenever  a 
phrenologists  appeals  to  cerebral  organization,  fancy  is  evoked  to  furnish 
the  facts.**  (pp.  101^)  We  think  we  can  prove  thai  all  the  evidence  he 
adduoes  to  support  this  charge,  is  erroneous  or  insufficient  Nay,  fur- 
ther, we  hope  not  only  to  clear  phrenology,  but  to  show  conclusively 
Aat  the  professor*s  objections  are  in  tmft,  ''freaks  of  the  imagination, 
fanciful  toys.*'  But  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  contest,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  conduct  it  with  mildness  and  courtesy.  Truth  left  free  to 
combat  error,  is  ever  too.  strong  for  its  antagonist  And  phrenology, 
being  true,  needs  not  the  aid  of  angry  phrases  nor  oontemptuous  epi- 
thets. Its  opponents  oflen  merit  them,  indeed,  but  the  phrenologist  can 
afford  to  be  generous  and  forgiving.  Professor  Smith  may  rest  assured, 
therefore,  that  we,  at  any  rate,  shall  neither  attempt  to  enforce  our  state- 
ments nor  ibrtify  our  arguments  by  that  peculiar  species  of  rhetoric 
which,  if  the  wit  of  Mr.  Addison  is  to  be  believed,  '*  distinguishes,  beyond 
any  other  part  of  her  majesty^s  dominions,  that  portion  of  the  British 
metropolis  where  they  speak  the  plainest  English  and  sell  the  freshest 

fish." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  throughout  his  whole  work,  the  author 
of  the  ''Select  Discourses**  does  not  refer  to  the  labon  of  his  predeces- 
sors; there  is  nothing  said  from  which  it  could  be  inferred  that  phrenol- 
ogy has  been  attacked  by  Gordon,  Roget,  Stewart,  Barclay,  Rudolph, 
Hamilton,  Prichard,  Jeffrey,  Magendic,  Bostock,  Bell,  or  Sewall.  How 
is  this?  Are  the  writings  of  these  gendemen  so  erroneous  in  facts  and 
inconclusive  in  argument,  that  the  professor  is  ashamed  of  Hicm?  Does 
he  agree  with  us  that  they  are  so  litde  creditable  to  their  authors  that 
for  fame*s  sake,  they  had  better  be  forgotten  ?  How  else  can  we  account 
for  this  profound  silence  ?  Anti-phrenological  writers  generally,  indeed, 
manifest  very  little  respect  for  each  othcr*s  labors.  Each  one  seenuf  to 
regard  as  entirely  successful,  his  own  attempt  at  refutation,  whilst  he 
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agrrees  withus  that  the  attempto of  othen  are  futile aod  fallacious.  Thua 
Dr.  Bostock  in  his  attack  (Bostock's  Physiology)  says,  **  It  must  he 
acknowledged  that  the  opponents  of  phrenology  have  been  more  char- 
acterised by  the  brilliancy,  or,  periiaps,  flippancy  of  their  wit,  than  by 
the  aoundnesi  of  their  argumerUa.^*  Yet  unfortunately  for  his  discern- 
ment, he  has  produced  no  objections  which  will  stand  the  test  of  cnligh^ 
ened  scrutiny. 

Dr.  Prichard  remarks  in  one  of  his  attacks,  (Cyclopedia  of  Practical 
Medicine,)  that  **  nearly  all  that  has  been  said  of  late  against  phrenology, 
was  advanced  many  years  since,  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  by  the 
author  of  a  critique  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Similar  objections,"  he 
adds,  "  are  still  frequently  repeated,  though  most  persons  have  become^ 
9r  might  have  become^  aware  of  their  ineonclitnvenesa"  Yet  the 
objections  of  Dr.  Prichard  are  equally  inconclusive  with  those  of  his 
predecessors. 

Dr.  Sewall,  too,  in  his  attack,  (Examination  of  Phrenology,)  rebukes 
our  opponents  for  the  unphiiosophical  weapons  employed  against  us. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  reputation  of  his  philosophy,  he  com- 
mits, among  other  blunders,  the  fatal  one  of  attempting  to  generalize 
pathological  facts  into  a  physiological  conclusion ;  but  it  is  clear,  that  if 
the  individual  facts  be  pathalogical,  the  general  fact  must,  of  necessity, 
be  pathological.  To  deny,  as  he  in  effect  does,  that  it  is  impossible,  in 
the  general  run  of  cases,  to  judge,  with  closely  approximating  accuracy, 
of  the  size  of  the  brain,  from  the  size  of  the  skull,  because  in  disease 
the  cranium  sometimes  differs  gready  in  thickness,  is  no  more  phikh 
sophical  than  it  would  be  to  deny  that  the  liver  ordinarily  secretes  bile, 
because  in  disease  it  sometimes  secretes  pus. 

Nay,  so  trUe  is  the  old  saying  about  the  mote  and  the  beam,  that  Dr. 
Reese,  even,  acknowedges  that  by  '*  the  ridicule  and  persecution  of  its 
votaries,  phrenology  has  alone  or  chiefly  been  opposed,*'  (Humbugs  of 
New  York.)  But  then,  as  if  fully  determined  that  the  future  should  not 
change  the  character  of  die  opposition,  he  proceeds  in  a  strain  that  in 
coarseness  though  not  in  wit,  would  have  been  creditable  to  Timon  of 
Athens,  to  denounce  phrenology  as  a  <*vile  imposition  on  public  credu- 
lity," as  *'  sublimated  impiety,  materialism  and  fatalism,"  and  to  denoonoe 
phrenologists  as  "skeptics  or  free-thinkeis,  deists  or  atheists,  neologists 
or  materialists."  We  suppoee  that  no  man  of  science  or  education, 
whatever  be  his  opinions  of  phrenology,  will  give  much  weight  to  Dr. 
Rees'  remarks  in  genersl,  however  deariy  he  may  consider  him  to  have 
demonstrated  two  of  his  propodtions,  namdy,  thoae  in  which  he  asserts 
that  **There  are  many  fools  iHio  are  wise  in  their  own  conceit,"  ^ad 
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that  there  are  penoni  "whose  organ  of  Self-esteem  reaches  from  head 
to  heel.*' 

Professor  Smith,  as  we  have  said,  does  not  refer  to  the  writings  of  hia 
coadjutors ;  he  does,  however,  refer  to  two  objections  which  havo  been 
frequently  uiged  and  violently  charged  upon  phrenology,  by  some  who 
profess  to  be  humble  disciples  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Teacher  of  Naie- 
reth,  but  who,  nevertheless,  arrogate  to  themselves  the  incommunic^ile 
unerringness  of  the  Deity ;  denounce  as  opposers  and  eontemnen  of  the 
Creator,  those  who  dissent  from  their  dogmas  and  interpretations,  as 
though  they  had  a  monopoly  of  special  Divine  illumination.  What  m 
the  best  of  men  but  a  foolbh  and  ening  creature !  then  whence  obtain 
they  the  right  to  denounce  their  fellow  man  for  the  reason  that  in  seeking 
for  truth  Jie  departs  from  the  beaten  track ;  a  track,  it  may  be,  that  has 
sunk  beneath  the  common  level  of  rationality.  Unlimited  freedom  in 
religious,  political  and  philosophical  inquiry  is  the  first,  the  most  impor- 
tant, the  most  sacred  right  of  man.  But  instead  of  respecting  this 
right,  they  condemn  unheard  the  master  minds  of  every  age,  and  almost 
every  discovery  which  rises  above  ordinary  mechanical  appliances,  be  it 
ihe  doctrine  of  the  earth's  revolution,  the  facts  of  geology,  or  the  physi- 
dogy  of  the  brain.  They  forget  that  all  truth  is  of  God,  that  if  the 
earth  revolves,  it  is  by  His  appoinment,  that  in  whatever  way  it  were 
formed,  it  was  by  His  power  and  wisdom ;  that  whatever  may  be  the 
functions  of  the  brain.  He  is  their  author  and  finisher.  That  every  dis- 
covery which  is  made,  is  in  truth  a  new  revelation  of  His  power,  His 
wisdom,  and  His  will. 

The  two  great  objections  charged  upon  phrenology  by  the  class  of 
men  to  which  we  refer,  are  that  it  destroys  moral  responsibility  and 
involves  the  materiality  of  mind.  It  is  quite  interesting  to  see  the  man- 
ner in  which  Professor  Smith  treats  these  objections :  *<  It  has  been 
alledged,"  says  he,  **  that  the  phrenological  speculations  weaken  our  con- 
victions of  human  responsibility,  while  they  strengthen  the  cause  of 
materialism.  Both  charge*  appear  to  me  to  be  groundless.  *  *  • 
The  phrenological  hypothesis  involves  nothings  with  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  man,  which,  in  reference  to  that  constitution  merely,  nury 
not  safely  be  granted.  •  *  *  The  organs  in  fact  hold  j9reci«efy /Ae 
same  relation  to  the  mind  which  is  conceded  to  the  eye  and  earJ*^  (pp. 
85.)  And  as  to  the  other  charge,  he  declares  that  phrenologists  **  are 
constrained  with  irresistible  force  to  oppose  materialism."  After  giving 
these  quotations,  we  would  remind  the  author  of  the  wrong  he  has  dons 
to  phrenology  by  the  association  in  which,  in  his  title  page,  he  has  so 
prominendy  placed  it,  **  Select  Discouises  in  opposition  to  Fhrenobgy^ 
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Ifttf mofifm  and  AtheitrnJ**  One  of  the  mo«t  common  yet  unfair  meana 
reaorted  to  in  order  to  bring  a  aabject  into  odium,  is  to  associate  it  with 
that  which  is  odious. 

But  not  only  does  Dr.  Smith  do  justice  upon  these  objections,  but  upon 
himself.  He  acknowledges  that  **  for  a  long  time  he  considered  *  the 
notion  of  distinct  organs  in  the  brain,'  as  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrine 
of  human  responsibility;  further  re/kctiorij'^  says  he,  "has^  however ^ 
convinced  me  of  my  trror^  From  what  we  know  of  Dr.  Smith,  we 
can  hardly  err  in  stating  that  before  this  *'  further  reflection,'*  phrenology 
had  to  suffer  many  a  bitter  taunt  on  account  of  that  erroneous  opinion, 
as  it  has  still  to  suffer  on  account  of  the  many  erroneous  opinions  in  rela- 
tion to  it,  wliich  he  yet  retains.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  fact  of  his 
having  become  convinced  that  he  has  believed  one  erroneous  charge 
against  phrenology,  will  induce  him  to  bestow  still  **  farther  reflection" 
on  the  entire  subject,  renounce  other  errors  and  make  other  retractions. 
Our  hope,  however,  can  be  very  faint  only,  for  there  is  much  trutli  in  the 
professor's  assertion,  that  **  mistaken  opinions,  once  imbibed,  are  not 
readily  surrendered,  and  if  a  book  has  been  written,  the  case  is,  of  course* 
hopeless." 

Having  setded  down  then  into  the  conviction  of  the  folly  and  falsity 
of  phrenology,  but  being  satisfied  of  the  inconclusivcness  of  the  attempts 
of  others  to  refute  it,  Professor  Smith  has  determined,  seemingly,  to  save 
the  world  from  its  imminent  danger  of  becoming  irredeemably  phrenolo- 
gical, by  himself  taking  the  field  from  which  so  many  have  retired  di»- 
comfitted,  feeling  confident,  evidently,  that  he  at  any  rate  is  not  only 
invincible  but  irresistible.  And,  in  trutli,  if  phrenology  is  ever  to  be 
refuted,  thii  should  be  the  occasion.  If  phrenologists  survive  this  attack, 
they  may  breathe  more  freely  and  anticipate  other  opposition  without 
alarm.  The  author  of  the  "  Select  Discourses'*  is  a  doctor  of  mediciney 
a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  one  of  the  vice  presidents 
of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  in  earlier  life  he  held  a  professorship 
of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  he  was  for  years  a  professor  of  anatomy* 
and  for  years  he  has  been  and  is  now  professor  of  physiology  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  is  also  the  president  of  that  institution.  Besides  the 
learning  and  reputation  which  these  honorary  and  official  tides  indicate,  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  he  has,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  (pp.  109,)  the  great 
natural  advantages  of  a  head  so  large  that  he  has  seen  one  individual  only 
whose  head  is  rather  larger  than  his  own,  and  that  «*  his  temperament  is  not 
only  sanguine  but  ardent,"  so  that  his  ''brain  has  all  die  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  a  full  supply  of  well  eriated  blood."    Then  again,  the 
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attack  before  us  is  no  liasty  and  8{>arkling  production,  struck  off  in  a  fime 
and  sudden  heat,  but  it  has  been  Igngmeditatedt  carefully  matured,  often 
reconsidered,  every  word  must  have  been  measured,  every  sentence 
thrice  scrutinized.  For  many  years  has  the  author  annually  presented 
these  discourses  to  the  medical  college  of  wliich  he  is  president,  making, 
from  time  to  time,  the  improvements  of  which  he  deemed  tliem  suscep- 
tible. After  some  years,  he  considered  them  sufficiently  mature  to 
deliver  before  the  members  of  tlie  learned  society  of  Natural  History, 
of  which  he  is  now  one  of  tlie  vice  presidents,  and  by  whom  they  were, 
as  he  informs  us,  *<  received  with  favor,*'  and  now,  after  more  than  three 
years'  still  further  deliberation  and  preparation,  he  has  at  length  presented 
them  to  **the  lovers  of  science"  as  '^  Select  Discourses."  That  is, 
according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  ^*  nicely  chosen,  choice"  Discourses,  Dis- 
courses **  culled  out  on  account  of  their  superior  excellence"  Are  we 
not  fully  justified  then  in  asserting,  diat  if  we  had  a  right  to  expect  per- 
fection any  where,  it  is  here ;  that  if  phrenology  is  ever  to  be  refuted,  it. 
ought  to  be  on  this  occasion.  Let  us  proceed,  therefore,  with  all  the 
calmness  and  self-possession  which  circumstances  will  permit,  to  enquire 
our  fate,  that  we  may  know  whether  phrenology  must  indeed  wrap  its 
mantle  around  it  and  sink  forever  into  oblivion. 

In  perusing  "The  Select  Discourses,"  and  other  anti-phrenological 
writings,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  reader  should  bear  in 
mind  the  distinction  between  investigation  and  reasonings  a  distinction 
which  is  almost  constantly  lost  sight  of  or  kept  out  of  view.  By  inves- 
tigation we  become  acquainted  with  the  previously  unknown:  by  reas- 
oning, we  draw  particular  conclusions  from  general  depositions,  the 
truth  of  which  is  acknowledged.  Investigation  is  primary,  reasoning 
is  secondary ;  the  former  has  relation  to  tlie  truth  of  premises,  tlie  latter 
to  the  connection  between  the  premises  and  the  conclusion.  To  render 
the  distinction  clear,  let  us  take  an  illustration.  Aristotle  laid  down  the 
proposition  that  heavy  bodies  fall  to  the  ground  with  velocities  directly 
proportional  to  their  weight.  Assuming  this  to  be  true,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  ten  pound  weight  would  fall  ten  times  as  rapidly  as  a  one  pound  weight. 
The  conclusion  here  is  drawn  from  the  premises  with  perfect  clearness. 
77ie  reasoning  is  manifestly  sound,  and  yet  its  result  is  in  reality  most 
erroneous,  simply  because  the  proposition  of  Aristotle  is  false,  though 
for  two  thousand  years  it  was  implicitly  acquiesced  in  by  the  learned. 
Aristotle  neglected  to  investigate  and  laid  down  a  mere  conjecture  as  an 
ascertained  truth.  Galileo,  on  the  contrarj-,  let  fall  bodies  of  different 
weights  from  the  tower  of  Pisa,  noted  the  relative  velocity  of  descent, 
and  repeated  the  experiment  till  he  became  satisfied  of  the  fact,  now 
universally  admitted,  that  all  hea%y  bodies  fall  through  equal  spaces  in 
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equal  times.  This  being  true,  it  is  obrious  that  a  ten  pound  weight  wil 
fall  no  mort  rapidly  than  a  one  pomid  weight.  Here  again  the  conclu- 
sion is  drawn  from  the  premises  with  peiiect  clearness.  The  rea$amng 
is  manifestly  sound,  but  not  more  so  than  the  reasoning  of  the  ancients 
from  the  propositioB  of  Aristotle,  though  our  conclusions  on  this  subject 
are  universally  true,  and  their's  were  universally  false. 

In  ordinary  cases,  indeed,  to  reason  correcdy  is  a  very  simple  mental 
process.  Thus  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  from  the  proposition  of  Aris- 
totle, that  a  ten  pound  weight  would  fall  ten  times  as  rapidly  as  a  one 
pound  weight ;  or,  from  that  of  Galileo,  that  both  would  fall  with  equal 
rapidity,  is  quite  natural.  The  difficulty  would  be  to  draw  or  seem  to 
drew  from  the  'faUe  proposition  a  irue  conclusion,  or  from  the  true  prop- 
osition a  faUe  conclusion.  In  complex  cases  much  more  difficulty  is 
experienced,  but  still  it  is  false  reasoning  that  is  the  exquisitely  ingen- 
ious art.  Here  is  room  for  the  greatest  display  of  rhetorical  power  iu 
order  to  make  rcpellant  propositions  stick  together  by  the  cohesive  force 
of  words.  The  fanlt  of  men  is  that  they  are  not  willing  to  follow  truth 
whither  she  would  lead  them ;  they  attempt  to  drag  her  whither  she 
would  not  willingly  go.  Their  object  is  to  support  a  particular  tenet,  doc- 
trine, practice  or  dogma ;  and  when  they  find  the  natural  course  of  reas- 
oning tending  toward  an  undesired  conclusion,  they  commence  their  play 
of  fallacy,  reject  what  sliould  be  retained,  introduce  what  should  be 
omitted,  use  ambiguities,  and  thus,  after  much  labor,  arrive  at  the  desired 
end  by  a  trick  of  words,  as  real,  though  not  perhaps  as  obvious,  as  that 
in  the  stanza  of  Dr.  Johnson : 

'^If  •  man  who  tnmipscriM, 
Cxv  not  when  hi*  ftthor  dim, 
Tu  a  proof  that  he  had  rather 
Have  a  tnmip,  than  his  bther.** 

With  such  argumentation  is  the  world  crowded.  Futfle  and  fallacious 
it  is,  indeed,  and,  before  the  analyzing  power  of  a  sincere  seeker  after 
truth,  is  often  unstable  as  the  winged  seed  ball  of  the  thistle  which  a 
well  directed  breath  will  scatter  far  and  wide,  yet  it  serves  admirably  to 
convincje  those  who  merely  want  an  apology  for  conviction,  and  to  con- 
firm those  who  ardently  desire  confirmation. 

We  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  another  troth  also,  gen- 
erally overiooked  by  our  opponents,  namely,  that  over  a  fact  neither 
reasoning  nor  assertion,  nor  any  thing  else,  has  the  slightest  influence. 
As  well  might  a  snow  flake  attempt  to  crush  the  Alps,  as  man  to  control 
a  natural  law.  Man  often  talks,  indeed,  as  though  upon  his  l)elicf  or 
disbelief,  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  truth  depends,  but  nature 
moves  on  unchan^  and  unchan^able,  as  heedless  and  consciousless 
of  his  asseverations,  his  ignorance,  aye  or  his  knowledge,  as  though 


such  a  being  ezifted  not.    Tlie  pope  and  caidinali  of  Borne  dedtied 
that  the  worid  does  not  turn  ronnd.    On  account  of  this  denid;  howeveft 
it  neither  stopped  nor  ataggered^  bul  by  ita  rotation  contioiied  to  bteaSi 
even  die  opposing  condaTe,  with  die  warmth-and  briUiaocj  of  day*  ifco 
luUiog  cahn  of  etenlide,  and  the  beauty  and  mpose  of  night.    The  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  was  denied  by  grare  and  kfiined  doctotSy  but  their 
heartsoeased  not  to  contract  and  expand.    The  fountain  of  life  atiOgnfllied 
fordi  and  sent  iti  ten  thousand  glowing  riYulets  to  distribute  Titahty  sod 
energy  to  every  tissue  Mid  fibre  of  the  body,  enabling  the  very  tongues 
that  (knied  its  action,  to  arow  their  disbelief.    The  learned  profeasors 
of  England  denied  the  Newtonian  doctrines,  but  the  subde  and  impalpa- 
ble power  of  gravity  loosed  not  the  bands  of  die  uniTerse  and  let  slip 
the  worlds  which  it  binds  in  eveilasting  brotherhood,  into  chaos ;  but  con- 
tmued  to  secure  even  these  professors  themselves  in  their  ancient  haMs* 
while  they  were  sooutmg  at  the  idea  of  ita  existence.    This  permanea^ 
of  nature  is  the  cheering  consolation  of  the  phrenologist     Rdying  oft 
die  uniformity  of  man's  organisation,  and  feeling  sure  that  he  has  bees 
permitted  to  enter  with  Gall  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  soul  and  lift  the 
veil  of  truth,  he  knows  that  every  future  observation  will  confirm  his 
doctrines  and  establish  his  good  faith. 

Investigation,  then,  by  the  ascertainment,  comparison  and  classification 
of  facts,  being  the  only  mode  of  discovering  the  unknown,  it  follows, 
as  a  corollary,  that  to  repeat  the  obtervatione  by  which  a  discovery  is 
said  to  have  been  arrived  at,  or  to  make  other  observations,  applicable  to 
the  case,  is  tlie  true  mode  of  testing  the  reality  and  accuracy  of  such 
discover}'.  When,  instead  of  conforming  to  this  rule,  men  wrangle 
about  the  matter,  tanly  indeed  is  both  the  progress  of  truth  and  the  cor- 
rection of  error.  Gall,  by  comparing  cerebral  organization  with  mental 
manifestation,  by  most  extensive  inductions  of  rigidly  scrutinized  and 
verified  facts,  established  the  phrenological  doctrines.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  organ  of  the  Love  of  Young.  In  pursuing  his  investigations, 
he  observed  that  a  particular  portion  of  the  brain  situated  beneath  the 
upper  part  of  the  occipital  bone,  was  much  more  developed  in  woman 
than  in  man,  and,  as  he  was  fully  authorized  by  his  previous  discoveriea, 
ha  concluded  that  thi9  tvas  the  probable  seat  of  (he  or^an  of  Home  qxial- 
ity  which  is  stronger  in  woman  than  in  man.  The  quesiion  then 
arose,  "Of  what  quality  is  Uie  organ?"  For  Jive  years  he  kept  the 
subject  continually  in  mind,  making  new  observations,  and  ndopting 
various  opinions,  all  of  which  he  saw  reason  to  discard.  On  extending 
his  observations  to  the  lower  animals,  he  found  the  heads  of  tlio  monkey 
tribe  to  be  strikingly  developed  in  the  corresponding  region,  tlic  like  dif- 
ference, however,  existing  between  the  heads  of  males  and  females; 
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from  idiieh  he  m(erfed\\nB  to  be  thi  probable  $eat  of  iomequaHtyoofnr 
mon  to  man  and  iheie  anUnaU^  but  poi$es$edby  the  ftmaUi  of  both 
in  u  degree  euperior  to  the  nudes.  This  led  him  to  ponder  over  the 
qaalitiet  of  the  monkey  tribe,  and  at  Icfngth,  while  dwelling  upon  the 
extreme  love  of  young  manifested  by  these  animals,  the  thought  flashed 
upon  him  that  this  was  probably  the  long  sought  quality.  He  hurried 
to  his  cabinet,  commenced  to  examine  and  compare  all  the  skulls  he  poe* 
sesaed,  and  found  the  same  difference  to  exist  in  male  and  female  skulls 
in  generaL  All  subsequent  observations  by  himself  and  others,  have 
confirmed  the  fact,  that  this  portion  of  the  brain  is,  in  truth,  the  organ 
of  the  Love  of  Young.  It  is  found  that  in  all  species  of  animals,  the 
Love  of  Young  predominates  in  the  female,  and  in  exact  accordance 
with  this,  it  is  found  thai  in  skulls  of  birds,  from  the  smallest  to  the 
largest,  and  in  the  skulls  of  mammalia,  from  the  shrew  mouse  to  the 
elephant,  the  part  described  is  more  developed  in  the  female  than  in  die 
male;  that  in  the  foDtal  cranium  this  difference  is  manifest,  and  that  by 
it  the  crania  of  women  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  men. 
There  are,  however,  in  individuals  of  the  same  sex,  striking  differences 
in  the  strength  of  this  feeling,  but  in  all  cases  it  is  found  that  the  strong 
manifestation  of  the  feeling  is  Accompanied  by  a  large  developement 
of  the  organ,  and  a  feeble  manifestation  of  the  feeling  is  accompanied 
by  a  small  developement  of  the  organ,  the  manifestation  and  develope- 
ment being  proportional.  Other  weighty  facts,  physiological,  pathalo- 
gicaland  physiognomical  are  found  to  corroborate  the  discovery  of  Gall. 
Now  what  is  obviously  the  only  true  mode  of  testing  the  reality  of  this 
one,  as  of  all  othens,  of  Gall's  discoveries?  Surely  this,  to  repeat  the 
observations  by  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  arrived  at,  to  inquire  of 
nature.  If  there  is  not  a  correspondence  between  organization  and  men- 
tal manifestation,  tlie  phrenological  doctrine  can  readily  be  overthrown 
in  the  most  complete  manner.  If  there  is  such  correspondence,  it  is  a 
highly  curious  and  important  fact,  which  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of,  at 
least,  *^ professors  of  physiology*^  and  *•  presidents  of  Medical  Collie- 
ges,"  to  teach  and  promulgate.  Every  motive  of  conscience,  honor  and 
benevolence  binds  them  to  keep  pace  with  the  discoveries  in  the  physi- 
ology of  the  brain,  that  they  may  teach  truth  and  not  error;  that  they  may 
avoid  instilling  prejudice  into  susceptible  minds,  and  may  save  them- 
selves from  being  instrumental  in  sending  into  society,  physicians  who 
will  blunder  on  empirically  in  relation  to  mental  disorders,  when  a  phys- 
iology is  discovered  on  which  their  treatment  might  be  surely  based. 

The  right  rule  of  procedure  in  relation  to  discoveries  has,  for  many 
years,  been  adopted  in  relation  to  chemical  science,  and  how  rapid  has 
been  its  progress!    Lnmediately  Aat  Davy  announced  his  discovefjr 
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of  Potassium  and  Sodium,  other  chemists  repeated  his  experimenls 
and  were  satisfied  of  the  reality  and  acoaracy  of  his  obserrations.  Aa 
fast  as  the  news  could  spread  and  the  experiments  b^  repeated,  the  dis- 
covery was  installed  as  an  established  truth  throughout  the  civilised 
world.  That  point  was  settled,  and  chemists  started  from  this  advanced 
out-post,  in  quest  of  other  truths.  Had  the  anti-phrenological  method 
been  adopted,  the  existence  of  Potassium  and  Sodium  would  have  been 
in  dispute  at  the  present  day.  A  few  choice  spirits  would  have  repeated 
Sir  Humphrey*s  experiments,  and  have  been  convinced;  but  the  mass 
of  doctors,  professors  and  others,  would  neither  have  repeated  the  exper* 
iments  themselves  nor  heeded  the  lepetitions  of  others.  Vdome  after 
volume,  essay  after  essay,  review  after  review,  would  have  been  pub* 
lished,  full  of  "  words,  words,  words."  The  philosophic  writer  would 
have  questioned  the  capacity,  learning  and  honesty  of  Davy,  and  have 
bslancinl  the  probabilities  of  his  being  right  and  every  body  else  wrong.- 
Thc  scientific  writer  would  have  quoted  the  learned  words  of  learned 
works.  *«  Wliat  can  we  think,"  they  would  have  said,  **  of  a  man  who 
tells  us  that  alkaline  eartlis  are  compounds  of  metals  with  oxygen,  when 
so  many  learned  men  say  tliat  they  cannot  be  decomposed,  and  when  we 
know  that  the  principal  acids,  the  very  antagonists  of  alkalies,  derive 
their  acidity  from  oxygen.  Is  it  possible  for  oxygen  to  produce  snch 
dissimilar  efTccts?  The  common  sense  writers  would  have  shown  the 
irrationality  of  I)a\y'8  assertions.  **  What,"  they  would  have  said, 
«*  try  to  palm  on  the  worid,  as  true,  tlic  gross  fiction  that  he  has  discov- 
ered metals  which  swim  upon  water!  when  the  heaviness  of  metals  has 
passed  into  a  proverb.  Nay,  still  more  reckless,  that  he  has  discovered 
a  metal  which  water  will  set  on  fire !  when  every  body  knows  that  by 
water  fire  is  extinguished  I"  Such  criticism  and  argumentation  would 
have  rendered  to  the  science  of  cliemistrj'  the  same  notoble  services 
which  have  been  so  graciously  rendered  to  moral,  intellectual  and  phys- 
iological sciences  by  anti-phrenological  writers. 

The  assaults  of  these  gentlemen  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  afford 
hope  that  the  true  mode  of  attack  would,  at  length,  be  arrived  at  by  the 
simple  exhaustion  of  erroneous  inelliods.  AVlien  Dr.  Sowall,  some  time 
ago,  resorted  to  the  desperate  exjK>dicnt  of  publishini;  certificates  against 
phrenology,  from  gentlemen,  eminent  in  other  respects,  who  confessed 
on  the  face  of  their  certificates,  vfter  ignormice  of  the  evidence  on 
which  phrenolog)'  re^ts ;  we  did  think  that  anti-phrenologj'  would,  at 
length,  cease  beating  tlie  air.  As  it  is  undeniable  that  one  man  is  unable 
to  decide  a  controversy  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  we  did  not  know  but 
Dr.  Sewall  might  publish  a  supplementary  cseay  showing  how  many 
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man  thui  ignomnt  an  aUe/«o  to  decide.  Bnt  hariiig  done  to,  and  find- 
ing phrenology  BtiU  alive  and  Tigoroojiy  we  deemed  it  leasonaUe  to  expect 
that  he  and  hia  coadjuton  would  diacorer  their  error*  and,  inatead  of 
attempting  to  ou^'Wordy  ont-wit  or  outrfacet  they  would  at  length  attempt 
the  only  true  mode  of  procedure,  that  of  attempting  to  otiZ/od  phrenol- 
ogiata.  Here  waa  an  apportunity  for  Profeaaor  Smith  to  prove  hia  anpo- 
riority  over  hia  predeceaaora.  Why  did  he  not  avail  himaelf  of  it*  and 
meet  the  phrenologiat  fairly  on  the  broad  field  of  nature  and  of  fact* 
where  alone  the  controversy  can  be  decided  ?  From  hia  pretenaiona  and 
reputation,  we  had  a  right  to  expect  thia,  but  he  haa  choaen  a  different 
course.  The  very  few  facta  he  preaentay  are  mostly  irrelevant  aneedotea, 
hia  arguments  are  ill  connected  and  inconduaive ;  his  objections  are 
cliiefly  old  castaways  revamped ;  his  phrenology  ia  not  the  noble  acience 
in  which  we  believe,  but  a  creation  of  hia  own.  A  thing  of  ahreda  and 
patches,  grotesque  to  look  upout  and  passive  under  opposition  aa  the 
wind-mill  hero  of  the  craied  Knight  of  La  Mancha.  Theae  are  grave 
charges,  but  they  are  auch  aa  we  deem  it  not  difficult  to  anbstantiate* 
Had  Professor  Smith  taken  up  any  one  important  position  of  our  sdenoey 
and  shown,  from  obiervaiiont  ita  error,  he  would  have  dealt  j^irenology 
a  more  fatal  wound  than  could  be  inflicted  by  a  hundred  audi  works  as 
the  **  Select  Discourses." 

The  first  principle  of  phrenology  is  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the 
mind.  In  common  with  moat  writers  of  die  present  day,  Profeaaor 
Smitli  subscribes  to  this  doctrine.  *'  Some  action  of  the  brain  in  whole 
or  /Mir/,"  he  aaya,  <<  ia  doubtless  connected  with  every  state  of  the  mind," 
(pp.  86,)  and  thia  he  atatea  waa  <«  always  known."  His  latter  poaition 
is  erroneous,  if  he  means  by  it  that  the  fact  has  been  undisputed.  Wo 
could  produce  many  modem  authoritiea  to  the  contrary,  one,  however, 
shall  suffice :  Mr.  Jeffr)',  in  an  attack  upon  phrenology  contained  in  die 
88th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  says  **  there  is  not  iheimaUiti 
reoion  for  supposing  that  the  mmd  ever  operaiee  through  the  agency  of 
material  organs,  except  m  its  perception  of  natural  objeds;  or,  in  apon« 
taneous  movements  of  the  body  which  it  inhabits."  Here  is  a  direofr 
denial,  by  a  brother  anti-phrenologist,  of  the  proposition  laid  down  by 
Professor  Smith  aa  <«alwaya  known,"  adding  another  to  the  many  dian*' 
grcementa  among  our  antagonists  themselves.  Professor  Smith,  how- 
ever,  is  undoubtedly  right  Fact,  reaaon,  authority,  and  almost  univer- 
sal assent  combine  to  prove  or  corroborate  this  propoaitioai  We  shall 
now  proceed  to  those  propositions  that  are  considered  peouliariy  phreno- 
logical, and  which  the  professor  controverts. 

On  page  82  he  commenoea  bis  attack  by  maniftating  his  entjie  igWH 
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ranee  of  Ifae  histoiy  of  phrenology.  The  organs  of  the  facoltiee  wei« 
dieooveied  BacoeenTely,  by  a  aeries  of  observations  of  the  most  minule 
and  comprehensive  cbarscter,  extending  through  many  yeaiSy  and  the 
*' completeness  of  arruigement,'*  tiie  '*  admirable  dispositien'*  of  te 
oigans,  which  Professor  Smith  so  much  affects  to  land,  was  not  invented 
by  Gall  but  discovered  by  him,  after  the  establishment  of  many  of  the 
organs.  He  was  then  struck  with  the  beautiful  arrangement  by  whidi 
the  instruments  of  those  faculties  immediately  related  to  each  other  are 
grouped  together  in  the  same  part  of  the  brain.  **  Such  a  display  of  inge- 
nuity and  science  would  be  delightful,"  says  Professor  Smith,  **  could  we 
only  feel  assured  of  its  correomess,  has,  therefore,  the  professor's  justi- 
fication for  the  delight  he  feels  on  contemplating  not  indeed  a  '*  display 
of  ingenuity,'*  but  the  wonderful  order  and  harmony  of  nature.  Dr. 
Smith,  however,  treats  the  matter  as  though  it  were  conceded  diat  Gall 
sketched  out  the  organs  on  the  skull,  just  as  an  architect  would  proceed 
to  trace  ^the  plan  of  an  embryo  town  upon  the  fair  surface  of  an  alluvial 
plain."  The  fundamental  error  of  ttie  professor  is,  that  he  has,  on  veiy 
slight  grounds,  concluded  that  phrenology  is  false,  and  has  never  seri- 
ously questkmed  nature  as  to  its  truth.  His  whole  language  shows  this. 
He  tells  us  tfiat  he  cannot  **fed  aeeured  of  its  correctness,"  that  he  is 
**incredtdou9^^  as  to  its  merits,  and  that  believing  it  to  be  a  *'  creation  of 
the  fancy,"  it  becomes  his  duty  to  expose  what  he  '*  conceives  to  be  the 
eiron  of  its  advocates."  After  this,  he  proceeds  to  state  the  views  of 
the  phrenologists  in  the  following  summary : 

**  First  That  minute  and  distinct  parts  of  the  brain  termed  *  organs,' 
are  exclusively  appropriated  to  particular  ff^r/um^  and  processes  of  the 
mind." 

**  Secondly.  That  these  affections  and  processes  will  be  intense  and 
vigorous,  cceteris  parilms^  as  the  size,  technically,  as  the  developement 
of  these  organs." 

Thirdly.  That  the  organs  m  question  are  situated  upon  the  nurface 
of  the  brain,  and  to  that  surface,  and  consequently  to  ^em,  the  skull  is 
secondarily  moulded,  and  with  great  accuracy.  Hence,  cerebral  devO' 
tions  or  depressions  will  cause  corresponding  inequalities  in  the  cran- 
ium. But  these  inequalities  being  ossemis  are  durable,  and  being  super- 
ficial, are  at  all  times  visible,  therefore  they  enable  the  professor  of  phre- 
nology to  determine  the  talents  and  character  of  any  individual  living 
or  dead,  whose  head  may  be  subjected  to  his  examination. 

^  These  three  propositions,"  says  he,  *<  embrace,  as  far  as  I  can  under- 
stand it,  the  whole  doctrine  of  phrenology." 

Dr.  Smith  would  have  saved  himself  from  much  error,  and  his  readers 
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from  nueh  oonfu0ioii«  had  he  tnuiicribed  a  statement  of  the  fundamental 
prineipka  of  phrenology  from  some  standard  work  on  the  snhject.  Thu 
wsM  due  lo  phrenology  and  to  himself.  To  phrenology  that  it  might  not 
he  misrepresented.  To  himself  that  he  might  be  free  from  the  aospi- 
eiom  of  intentional  misrepresentation. 

In  the  Fiiurr  paoposmoN,  we  object  to  the  term  minute.    It  is  inap- 
propriate ;  it  is  never  employed  by  phrenologists,  and  it  is  used  by  the  pro- 
fessor ibr  the  purpose  of  throwing  discredit  on  the  proposition  by  the 
very  mode  of  stating  it.     He  wishes  it  to  be  inferred  that  it  is  very  absturd 
to  suppose  th«t  *<  minute*^  portions  of  the  brain  can  perform  the  func- 
tions which  phrenology  ascribes  to  them.    This  is  evident  from  his 
observations  on  the  organ  of  Weight,  page  124,  where  he  ridicules  the 
idea  as  "beyond  the  pale  of  a  sane  imagination,'*  that  a  ** diminutive 
mass  of  cerebral  matter,*'  can  perform  the  functions  ascribed  to  ''this 
active  litde  organ.*'    The  objection  appears  to  us  to  be  very  ill  taken. 
Will  Eh*.  Smith  be  kind  enough  to  inform  us  of  how  much  cerebral  mat- 
ter he  deems  it  possible  for  the  Creator  to  form  an  organ,  having** per 
se,**  or  per  any  thing  else,  such  powers  as  we  say  the  organ  of  Weight 
does  in  some  way  possess?    Dr.  Smith  is  the  vice  president  of  a  society 
of  Natural  History ;  perhaps  he  is  acquainted  with  the  brown  ant,  (fof' 
mica  bnmnea,)  an  insect  one  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  which  has  social 
instincts,  reproduces  its  kind,  tends  its  young,  removes  them  nearer  tOf 
or  farther  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  according  to  the  external  tem- 
perature.    Acting  in  unison  with  others,  it  chooses  a  site  for  its  habita- 
tion, forms  a  plan,  prepares  materials,  and  then  builds  numerous  aparW 
ments  of  high  finish,  in  concentric  stories,  with  long  galleries  for  general 
communication,  the  arched  ceilings,  covering  the  more  spacious  places, 
being  supported  by  columns  or  regular  butresses.     The  doctor  will 
acknowledge  that  all  these  various  and  dissimilar  acts  are  performed 
through  the  agency  of  the  nervous  system ;  now  this  **  diminutive"  organ 
of  Weight  is  at  least  one  thousand  times  as  bulky  as  the  whole  nerwug 
system  of  one  of  these  ants.     If  this  "  active  litde  organ"  puzzles  the 
doctor,  how  much  more  should  the  nervous  system  of  the  brown  SBt 
pass   his  comprehension  and  belief.     And  what  will  he  say  to  the 
**  minute"  nervous  systems  of  those  **  active  litde"  infusoria  which  the 
microscope  makes  manifest.     Surely  the  doctor's  stock  of  sarcasm  must 
have  got  disarranged ;  he  can  hardly  have  intended  this  mocking  para- 
graph to  occupy  its  present  position.     In  addition  to  this,  we  must  remaik 
that  phrenologists  have  neither  in  reference  to  the  organ  of  Weight  nor 
to  any  other  organ,  exercised  "  imagination"  at  all.     What  they  say 
about  it  is  the  result  of  observation ;  and  it  is  sufficient  for  them  that  the 


hct  is  88  they  stata  it,  and  not  otherwise.  They  are  willing  that  Pro- 
fessor Smith  should  monopolize  the  employment  of  determining  the 
question,  whether  the  Creator  has  used  sufficient  nervous  matter  for  his 

purpose. 

Again,  Professor  Smith  is  in  error  when  he  represents  phrenologists 
as  maintaining  that  there  are  distinct  organs  for  the  particular  **  qfftcHant" 
and  ^^proeeata^^  of  the  mind.  What  disy  do  say  is,  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  organ  for  each  faculty  of  the  mind.    The  distinction  is  impoi^ 

tant 

In  the  SECOND  PBOPOsmoN,  the  words  **  affections"  and  *' processes" 
are  again  improperly  employed,  and  also  the  word  <*  uUerue,^^  Intensity 
and  power  are  two  distinct  qualities.  Power  is  a  permanent  quality, 
and  exists  equally  whether  an  organ  be  active  or  quiescent,  just  as  Sam- 
son was  still  the  strong,  whether  reposing  in  the  arms  of  Delilah,  or  car- 
rying off  the  gates  of  Gaza.  But  intensity,  as  such,  is  a  quality  depend- 
ing for  its  existence  on  the  actual  activity  of  an  oigan,  and  when  an  oigan 
is  acting,  its  intensity  of  action  depends  not  upon  size  alone,  but  also 
upon  temperament  and  the  strength  of  the  exciting  cause.  The  relation 
between  size  and  power,  is  a  question  too  important  to  be  confused  by 
the  introduction  of  extraneous  considerations. 

In  the  THIRD  pROPOsmoN,  most  important  misrepresentations  are  made. 
Dr.  Smith  there  lays  down  as  the  doctrine  of  phrenologists,  that  the 
organs  are  situated  upon  the  **  surface  of  the  brain/*  meaning  the  sur^ 
face  merely.  This  is  evident  by  his  frequent  application  of  the  term 
'*  superficial"  to  the  organs,  and  by  his  assertion  (pp.  05)  that  on  the 
internal  portion  of  the  brain,  the  phrenologists  lay  no  stress  whatever. 
Now  Mr.  Combe  so  far  from  subscribing  to  this  **  superficial**  doctrine, 
says,  (System  of  Phrenology,  pp.  82,  Boston,  1835,)  '*The  length  of 
an  organ  is  ascertained  by  its  distance  from  the  medulla  oblongata  to 
the  peripheral  surface."  And  this  Dr.  Smith  knew,  for,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  he  attacks  the  very  doctrine  embodied  in  tlie  above  extract. 
"The  organs,"  says  he,  **are  held  to  be  cones  extending  from  their  basis 
at  the  surface  to  the  medulla  oblongata  a  little  above  the  neck.**  Surely 
the  professor  is  a  rather  captious  and  somewhat  inconsistant  gendeman ; 
he  first  asserts  that  phrenologists  consider  tlic  organs  to  be  merely  super' 
fiddly  and  having,  as  he  thinks,  ousted  them  from  that  position,  he  turns 
round  and  shows  that  they  hold  them  to  be  iwt  merely  superJici(J,  but 
extending  from  the  surface  to  the  medulla  oblongata;  and  then  he  com- 
mences an  equally  determined  attack  for  the  purpose  of  driving  them 
firom  that  position  also !  Has  the  reader  wimcssed  Shakspeare*s  Com- 
edy of  Catharine  and  Pctruchio?  If  he  has,  the  following  scene  li 
already,  perhaps,  depicted  before  him 
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Petnichio.    **  How  bririit  nd  ffoodly  shines  die  moon  !** 


Katharine.    ■'  The  moon !  the  smi ;  it  is  not  moonlight  now." 

Pet    "  I  say  it  is  die  moon  that  shines  so  bright" 

Kath«    **  I  know  it  is  the  sun  that  shines  so  bright" 

Pet    *'  Nowt  by  ny  mother's  son»  and  that's  myself, 

It  shall  be  moon  or  stars  or  what  I  list. 

Evermore  crossed  and  crossed,  nothing  bat  crossed. 

I  say  it  is  the  moon." 

Kath.    *'  I  know  it  is  the  moon." 

Pet    "  Nay,  then,  you  lie,  it  is  the  blessed  sun." 

Kath.    '*Then  Crod  be  blessed,  itis  the  blessed  sun. 

But  sun  it  is  not,  when  you  say  it  is  not, 

And  the  moon  changes  even  as  your  mind, 

What  you  will  have  it  named,  even  that  it  is.* 

Jict  IV.,  Scene  V. 

That  Professor  Smith  is  disposed  here  and  elsewhere  to  act  the  part 
of  Petnichio  to  the  phrenologista,  is  clear  enoogh ;  that  the  phrenologistB 
will  submit  to  be  to  him  a  Katharine,  and  echo  all  his  expositions  of  their 
doctrines,  is  not  quite  so  evident. 

The  professor  represents  the  doctrine  of  the  phrenologists  correctly, 
when  he  says  they  maintain  that  to  the  surface  of  the  brain  the  skull  is 
secondarily  moulded.  This  fact  is,  indeed,  indispntahfet  and  he  does 
not  attempt  to  dispute  it  But  when  he  talks  of  depreenomM  and  deve^ 
Hans  here,  and  of  mimtte  superficial  inequalities  dsewfaere,  he  conveys 
to  the  reader  false  impressions  of  j^renology  by  indneing  him  to  suppose 
that  these  are  all  of  which  phrenology  treats.  That  the  extent  of  his 
error  may  be  cleariy  seen,  we  refer  to  page  122,  in  which  he  maintains, 
by  implication,  that  the  differences  on  which  phrenologists  rely,  are  really 
so  very  small  as  to  be  almost  inappreciable.  '*  Let  me  recal  to  yoor 
recollection,"  says  he,  *'  what  you  must  all  have  observed.  In  bald  per- 
sons the  general  contour  of  the  head  is  ordinarily  bo  uniform  that  no 
eye  ot  finger  can  detect  any  sudden  or  considerable  inequality.'  This 
eueniMM  o/*  oii//me  is  so  perfect  that  the  cranium  admits  of  a  polish  like 
marUe,  and  skull  caps  have  heretofore  been  converted  into  drinking  cope. 
Yet  under  this  almost  unmmfing  eutfaee  lie  the  organs  of  the  phrenol* 
ogist,  inducing,  as  he  contends,  by  tkdr  greater  or  leas  projeetkm^ 
all  the  infinite  and  striking  diversities  observable  among  men." 

Dr.  Smith  has  evidently  picked  up  the  erroneous  notion  about  <*  bumps** 
and  cavities,  against  which  from  Gall  downwards,  phrenologists  hare 
guarded  their  readers.  For  mmute  superficial  inequalities  they  do  not 
look.    They  maintain  that  siie,  Meteris  paribus,  is  the  measure  of  power 
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and  size,  can  be  aacertained  where  no  aedden  ineqvaiitiea,  uneYAmeaa  or 
projectiofia  eziat  Under  an  **almoat  unTarjring  isurface"  it  may  be 
readily  ascertained.  Let  the  reader  fdlow  die  adTice  of  the  doctor,  iand 
call  to  mind  the  heada,  eidwr  bald  or  otherwise,  that  he  haanotieed,  or  if 
he  has  not  attended  to  the  anbjeetv  let  him  commence  and  observe  aB  that 
he  can  for  a  few  weeks,  and  he  will  be  coovinoed  that  an  eiren  and  almost 
unvarying  surface,  »  compatible  with  f^reat  diiTerence  of  sive  and  form. 
He  will  find  the  sloping  forehead  in  connection  with  a  pvedominanee  of 
the  perceptive  faculties,  the  forehead  fully  developed  in  ito  upper  re^on, 
in  unison  with  comparativriy  atrong  reilective  faculties.  He  will  find 
the  contracted  and  low  eoronal  region,  in  eonnedion  with  weak  moral 
forces ;  and  the  broad  and  wdi  ardied  coronal  region,  corresponding 
with  high  moral  endowments.  He  will  find  the  small  basilar  and  poa- 
terior  regions  in  unison  with  moderate  or  deficient  strength  of  the  pro- 
pensities, and  ftie  wide  basilar  region  and  large  posterior  lobe  existing 
widi  atrong  anhnal  feelings.  If  he  extend  the  range  of  his  observations 
and  bring  in  review  casts  as  well  as  living  heada,  he  will  find  diflferencea 
•till  more  striking,  ranging  from  the  fewer  idiots  to  the  Websters :  from 
the  head  of  eleven  inches  in  circumference,  to  that  of  twenty-five,  and 
oofiesponding  dififerencea  in  the  sixe  and  developement  of  the  several 
regions.  .  Of  eourae  there  is  nothing  very  minute  in  differences  of  four- 
teen inehsi.  Bat  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  he  wiH,  in  the  heads  of 
the  ffzme  gaund  ttze,  find  differences  in  width  or  height  at  particular 
regiona,  amounting  to  an  inch  or  more.  Surely  an  ineh  of  cerebral  mat* 
ter  ia  not  very  minute.  And  all  this  may  be  observed  without  the  skull 
being  studded  with  bumps  or  indented  with  cavities,  but  under  an  almost 
even  surface.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  single  organ  is  very  much  or  very 
little  developed  in  comparison  witli  the  other  organs,  then  there  is  an  ele- 
vation or  depression  sufficiently  obvious.  Such  instances  form  the 
extreme  cases,  the  experimenta  crtuia  by  which  phrenology  is  severely 
tested,  and  which  furnish  demonstration  after  demonstration  of  its  truth. 
Considering  the  above  error  of  Professor  Smith,  we  wonder  not  at  his 
want  of  success  in  recognizing  the  correspondence  of  cerebral  orsraniza- 
tion  with  mental  manifestation.  Nay,  allowing  for  the  extent  to  which 
it  must  have  vitiated  his  conclusions,  his  testimony  to  the  truth  of  phre- 
nology, is  very  strong.  "  That  my  observations,**  says  he,  **  have  occa- 
sionally corresponded  with  the  phrenological  theory,  is  very  trtie^  but  a 
want  of  conformity,  if  not  more  eommanf  has  been  so  frequent  as  to 
render  me  an  absolute  disbeliever.'*  (pp.  110.)  It  seems  that  he  is 
doubtful  whether  his  inquiries  have  shown  instances  of  a  conformity  or 
non-conformity  to  have  been  meet  common;  so  that  about  one  half  of 
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■11  lu8  observations  have  been  coDfirmatory  of  the  plirenological  doctriuet, 
a  proportion  far  greater  than  under  the  circumstances,  we  should  have 
considered  possible. 

The  professor  states  as  the  doctrine  of  the  phrenologists,  that  the  skull, 
**  being  OiseouSf  is  durable,'*  and  in  tliis  statement  and  reason  he  seems 
to  acquiesce.  The  precise  fact  is,  however,  that  the  skull,  like  evert* 
other  part  of  the  body,  is  continually  undergoing  decay  and  renovation, 
and  being  secondary,  subservient  or  protective,  it  clianges  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  that  which  is  primaiy.  It  is  originally  moulded  on  the 
brain  and  afterwards  expands  as  it  expands,  and  shrinks  as  it  shrinks,  so 
as  always  to  keep  the  inner  table  in  apposition  with  the  cerebral  mem- 
branes. When  the  skull  remains  permanent,  therefore,  in  size  and  form, 
it  is  not,  as  the  professor  intimates,  on  account  of  its  **  osseous"  nature, 
but  from  the  permanency  of  the  organs  which  it  protects.  In  extreme 
old  age,  indeed,  chamres  occasionally  take  place  in  the  skull  irrespective, 
to  some  extent,  of  alterations  in  the  brain.  These  are  generaUy  irregu- 
lar depositions  of  bony  matter  along  the  inner  and  sometimes  the  outer 
surface,  appearing  as  though  nature  had  laid  cm  the  new  materials  with  a 
dimmed  eye  and  a  faltering  hand.  But  phrenologists  expressly  state 
that  they  do  not  found  their  conclusions  on  the  organisation  as  it  exists 
in  the  decrepitude  of  age. 

Perhaps  the  assertion  the  most  injurious  to  phrenology  of  any  which 
Professor  Smith  could  advance,  is  contained  ill  the  thiid  pioposition. 
He  there  makes  the  phrenologist  say  tliat,  by  the  inequalities  of  the 
skull,  he  "  can  determine  the  talents  and  dmracter  of  any  individual  liv- 
ing or  dead  whose  head  may  be  subjecteil  to  his  examination."     On  page 
1 23,  he  advances  still  stronger  pretensions  for  the  phrenologist     '*  Upon 
umph/  observing,^^  says  he,  *'  the  exterior  of  a  skull  accidentally  taken 
from  a  museum  or  a  chamal  house,  the  phrenologists  will  undertake  to 
delineate  as  minutely  and  as  positively  the  peculiarities  of  him  to  whom 
that  relic  of  mortality  formeriy  belonged,  as  if  tlie  easel  of  Raphael  bad 
furnished  his  portrait,  ot  Xhe  pen  of  Tacitus  had  painted  the  man!** 
Both  these  extracts  are  disfigured  by  exaggerations  and  misrepresenta- 
tions.    No  phrenologist  has'  pretended  to  such  power,  and  Professer 
Smith  cannot  point,  in  any  phrenological  publication  ever  issued,  to  an 
assumption  as  broad  as  the  foregoing.     The  professor  either  knew  that 
no  such  pretensions  were  ever  made,  or  he  did  not;  we  leave  him  to 
draw  the  conclusion  resulting  from  either  horn  of  the  dilemma. 

But  let  us  pee  what  the  phrenological  doctrine  is  upon  this  subject, 
that  such  implied  charges  as  tlie  foregoing  may  be  neutralized,  and  the 
inquirer  be  informed  of  the  reasonableness  of  all  for  whieh  the  phre- 
nologists contend.    To  present  the  matter  clearly,  we  must  keep  disiinct 
VOL.  ni. — 20 
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two  questions  which  may  readily  be  confounded.  The  one  is,  Oan  the 
distinct  organs  of  the  brain  be  ascertained  by  cerebral  developementsT 
The  other  is,  To  what  extent  from  such  developements  can  the  character 
of  any  given  individual  be  determined?  The  one  question  relates,  it 
will  be  seen,  to  the  truth  of  phrenology ;  the  other  to  its  application. 
The  former  the  phrenologist  answers  unqualiiiedly  in  the  aiirmatiye. 
To  the  latter,  his  answer  is  conditional  and  guarded.  He  shows,  in 
relation  to  the  first  inquiry,  that  in  extreme  cases,  differences  of  mental 
manifestations  are  very  striking,  and  that,  if  all  the  elements  of  uncer- 
tainty were  combined  to 'vitiate  his  conclusion,  their  influence  would  be 
slight  when  compared  with  the  influence  of  the  difference  between  the 
size  of  a  very  large  organ  and  a  very  small  one ;  and,  in  proving  a  prop- 
osition, he  is  not  only  at  liberty  to  produce,  but  is  bound  to  produce,  the 
strongest  evidence.  Contrast  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Joseph  Hume,  M.  P., 
in  the  region  of  Ideality ;  the  general  size  of  the  head  is  the  same  in 
both,  yetChalmer*s  head  is  in  this  particular  region  aninchandaquoT' 
ter  wider  than  Hume's.  Contrast  Hadyn  and  Ormerod  in  the  region 
of  Tune;  Audubon  and  Milne  in  that  of  Color;  Eustache  and  Gott- 
fried in  that  of  Benevolence ;  Haggart  and  Gibson  in  that  of  Firmness ; 
Voltaire  and  Canova  in  that  of  Language,  and  such  diflerences  will  be 
seen  as  the  phrenologist  relies  on  to  establish  his  doctrine,  while  he  main- 
tains that  all  heads,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  confirm  and  coiroborate 
those  doetiines,  and  that  not  one  incompatible  fact  can  be  adduced. 
That  the  true  functions  of  the  brain,  and  the  organs  of  those  functions, 
(»n  be,  and  that  many  of  them  have  been,  fully  ascertained,  we  consider 
to  be  as  conclusively  proved  as  any  proposition  of  natural  philosophy. 

In  reply  to  the  second  question,  being  that  to  which  Professor  Sniitli's 
assertions  more  particularly  apply,  we  answer,  tliat  phrenologists  never 
have  claimed  the  power  of  determining,  from  organization  alone,  with 
minuteness  and  invariable  correctness,  *'  the  character  of  any  individual 
living  or  dead."  What  they  do  say  is  to  tlie  following  effect:  The  word 
character  does  not  represent  a  homogenious  idea,  but  may  be  used  in  at 
least  three  significations. 

1.  To  represent  the  notions  of  a  man*s  qualities  wliich  exist  in  the 
mind  of  another.     This  may  be  called  his  aacribcd  cliaracter. 

2.  To  represent  the  constitutional  dispositions,  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual capacity  of  a  man.     This  may  be  called  his  natural  cliaracter. 

3.  To  represent  the  general  mental  condition  of  a  man,  and  his  usual 
mode  of  mental  manifestation  within  a  given  perioil  and  under  given  cir- 
cumstances.    This  may  be  called  his  actual  character. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  of  the  ascribed  character  of  a  man,  we 
can  have  no  nniform  organic  indications,  for,  as  no  two  minds  are  pre- 
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cisely  alike,  have  precisely  the  same  means  of  jadging,  or  bear  precisely 
the  same  relation  to  the  mind  observed,  it  foliows  that  no  two  would  form 
precisely  the  same  estimate  of  an  individual's  mental  qualities. 

This  diversity  of  opinion  does  not  prove,  however,  thai  ascribed  char- 
acter cannot  be  relied  on  for  correctness  in  any  case,  bnt  merely  that  we 
are  to  take  into  consideration  not  only  the  observed  but  the  observers. 
There  is,  indeed,  general  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  mental  charac- 
teristics of  distinguished  individuals.  Thus,  though  some  would  form  a 
much  more  just  conception  of  Paganini's  talents  than  others,  all  agree  in 
calling  him  an  extraordinary  musician.  The  same  is  true  of  Raphael 
in  painting,  of  Mathews  in  mimi(»y,  of  Colbum  in  arithmetic.  All 
agree  that  Wnrmscr  was  daring;  Hare,  avaricious  and  bloodthirsty; 
Eustache  benevolent  But  about  less  strikingly  marked  characters,  there 
is  less  agreement.  As  to  these,  however,  impanial  and  discriminating 
men,  of  good  moral  endowments,  can  fonn  correct  opinions.  The  opin- 
ions of  such  men,  with  adequate  opportunities  of  observation,  on  all 
mental  qualities,  and  the  general  agreement  of  these  and  others,  on  the 
more  strikingly  marked  qualities,  may  be  relied  upon  with  safety.  They 
form  the  standard  of  comparison  to  which  the  phrenologist  appeals,  as 
that  by  which  the  correctness  of  his  own  derisions  must  be  determined. 

Of  the  natural  character  of  man,  the  phrenologist  can  judge,  in  almost 
pvery  healthy  subject,  of  proper  age,  witli  closely  approximating  accu- 
r*cy,  from  organization  alone.  There  are,  indeed,  a  few  elements  of 
uncertainty  which  phrenologists  themselves  were  the  first  to  point  out, 
ind  which  are  fully  stated  in  their  works,  but  it  could  rarely  happen  that 
an  able  phrenologist  would  commit  a  considerable  error  from  the  opera- 
tion of  any  of  these  obstacles,  or  even  from  all  combined.  But  then 
the  actual  character  may  difler  widely  in  two  persons  whose  natural 
character  is  about  the  same. 

It  must  ever  be  remembered  that  the  brain  is  a  part  of  the  living, 
organized  body,  and  that,  like  all  other  parts,  it  is  nourished,  grows, 
decays  and  perishes;  like  them,  too,  it  maybe  rendered  feeble  and 
Irregular  in  its  action  by  disease  or  insufficient  nourishment  or  exercise, 
may  be  stimulated  to  unwonted  energy,  or  by  judicious  exercise  be 
increased  in  aptitude,  vigor  and  certainty  of  action.  What  is  true  of 
the  brain  as  a  whole,  is  true  of  its  several  parts.  By  means  of  its  struc- 
ture and  vitality,  each  one  is  endowed  with  a  certain  function,  the  grati- 
fication of  which  it  craves  with  an  importunity  proportionate  to  its  size. 
But  it  may  be  adequately  too  feebly  or  too  highly  stimiulated,  and  the 
results  will  vary  accordingly.  If  an  organ  be  kept,  as  far  as  possible, 
m  a  state  of  quiescence,  it  loses  m  strength,  ease  and  efficiency  of 
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action.  Hence,  on  two  organs  of  little  size  and  constitational  actifiiy  ' 
bein^  subjected  to  equally  powerful  exciting  causes,  the  one,  owing  to 
diilerence  of  previous  training,  might  greatly  exceed  tlie  other  in  ease, 
energy  and  precision  of  its  action.  As  a  guide  to  these  differences  of 
training,  the  phrenologist  inquires  into  the  education  of  the  individual 
examined.  From  the  natural  character,  as  far  as  he  can  ascertain  from 
organization,  education  and  external  influences  being  given,  he  can  solve 
'.  the  problem  of  actual  character  with  closely  approximating  accuracy. 
The  non-phrenologist  cannot  commence  the  solution.  Nay  further;  the 
phrenologist  can  tell  the  remarkable  traits  of  actual  character,  when  such 
exists,  with  considerable  precision,  from  the  organization  o/o/m;  for,  if 
an  organ  be  very  deficient  in  size,  no  amount  of  the  most  judicious  train- 
ing can  make  it  display  great  energ}%  and,  when  he  observes  such  an 
organ,  he  can  say  with  perfect  confidence,  that  in  all  actions  for  whidr 
strength  of  its  function  is  required,  the  individual  in  whose  organization 
it  exists,  will  manifest  feebleness  or  imbecility.  If  an  organ,  on  th« 
contrary,  greatly  predominates  in  size,  it  hungers  as  it  were  for  stimulus 
ami  responds  to  it,  when  presented,  with  such  vigorous  and,  in  generaU 
pleasurable  energy,  that  its  tendency  is  to  overpower  the  appeals  of  the 
other  organs,  or  to  reduce  them  to  subservient  activity,  and  though  judi- 
cious training  may  greaUy  modify  this  tendency,  it  will  exert  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  character,  and  this  the  phrenologist  can  state  without 
the  slightest  fear  of  mistake.  Starting  from  these  extremes,  he  proceeds 
with  less  and  less  certainty,  in  judging  from  organization  alone  till  he 
comes  to  men  in  whom  the  organs  are  equally  poised.  Here  he  finds  tlie 
individuals,  who,  placed  amid  elevating  and  refimng  influences^  the  pro- 
pensities having  lawful  means  of  gratification,  may  sustain  a  fair  reputa- 
tion ;  but  who,  placed  amid  obnoxious  moral  influences,  may  become 
guilty  of  every  crime.  There  are  men  who  would  be  almost  utterly 
corrupt  in  heaven ;  there  are  others  who  would  in  hell  retain  tlicir  alle- 
giance to  their  high  moral  destiny,  and,  despite  temptation  and  mockery, 
remain,  like  Abdiel  amid  the  rebel  angels, 

"  Unraoved, 
Unshaken,  mueduced,  unterrified.*' 

But  those  of  whom  we  now  speak,  are  far  removed  from  both  these 
classes.  They  often  surprise  not  only  others  but  themselves,  by  the 
rapidity  and  frequency  of  their  changes  from  evil  to  good,  and  from  good 
to  evil.  The  actual  character  undergoes  marked  revolutions ;  the  natural 
character  remains  the  same ;  its  distinctive  trait  being  its  liability  to  be 
strongly  modified  by  external  circumstances  and  education ;  and  this 
characteristic  the  phrenologist  can  state  from  the  organization  alone.     He 
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cannot  teD^  indeed,  whedier  Ae  indiyidaal  with  mich  an  organiiatiOB  be 
ranked  among  the  yirtuona  or  the  Ticioua ;  hot  he  can  tell  that  no  amount 
of  moral  training  will  render  him  equally  excellent  and  amiable  as  it  . 
would  if  the  region  of  the  moral  aentimenta  had  been  one  third  greater, 
or  that  of  the  propensities  one  third  less.  The  principles  here  applied 
to  the  moral  qualities,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  inteDect  separately 
considered. 

Such  and  no  greater  are  the  power  and  knowledge  claimed  by  the 
phrenologist  How  different  are  these  claims  from  the  wholesale,  indis- 
criminate and  unlimited  pretensions  which  Professor  9mith  makes  him 
arrogate.  We  have  treated  this  subject  somewhat  at  length,  here  and ' 
elsewhere,  because  we  fear  that  the  error  of  the  professor  is  shared  by 
many  men  of  literary  and  scientific  reputation  and  influence;  who, 
strange  to  say,  continue  to  pick  up  their  notions  of  our  science  from  any 
source  rather  than  the  standard  writings  on  the  subject. 

(To  be  coiitiimed.) 


ARTICLE  II. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC  BASED  ON  FHRENOLOOY. 

In  the  year  1836,  Mr.  Geo.  Combe  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Chair  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  and,  in  order  to 
show  the  intimate  connection  of  the  true  science  of  mind  with  a  system 
of  Logic,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  those  gentlemen  upon  whom  devolved 
the  duty  of  making  this  appointment.  After  an  introductory  paragraph, 
Mr.  C.  proceeds  to  remark  as  follows :  » 

It  has  been  remarked,  that,  if  a  Chair  of  Phrenology  were  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  my  certificates  might  be  deserving  of  attention,  but  that  they 
have  no  relation  to  Logic. 

I  beg  leave  very  respectfully  to  solicit  the  attention  of  those  who 
entertain  this  opinion,  to  the  following  words  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart: 
''  I  have  always,*'  says  he,  **been  convinced  that  it  was  a  fundamental 
error  of  Aristode  (in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  almost  every  logical 
writer  since  his  time)  to  confine  his  views  entirely  to  reasoning  or  the 
discursive  faculty,  instead  of  aiming  at  the  improvement  of  our  nature  in 
all  its  various  parts.  If  this  remark  be  well  founded,  it  obviously  fol- 
lows that,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  ajust  and  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  logic,  a  previouB  survey  of  our  nature^  comulered  oi  one  com* 
prehenaive  whole,  U  indispensably  necessary.*^ 

The  late  Mr.  George  Jardine,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University 
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of  Glasgow,  in  his  *•  Outlines  of  Philosophical  Education,  illustrated  by 
the  inetliod  of  teaching  tlie  Logic  Class''  in  that  University,  says :  **To 
the  elements  of  the  science  of  the  human  mindf  therefore,  I  have  recourse 
on  the  present  occasion,  as  tlie  mother  science,  so  to  call  it,  from  which 
all  otliere  derive  at  once  their  origin  and  nourishment.  Thus  logic^  met" 
apliyHiai,  ethics,  jurisprudence,  law  and  eloquence,  have  their  common 
origin  in  mind;  and  consequently  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  piie- 
nomena  of  mind  must  form  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  study  of  every 
branch  of  knowledge.'* 

The  Royal  Commissioners  appointed  to  visit  the  Universities  of  Scot- 
land, in  their  General  Report,  observe,  that  <*  Logic  may  be  rendered 
more  elementary  and  useful  by  being  confined  to  a  brief  and  general 
account  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge,  the  f acuities  hy  which  it  is 
ucquiruU  and  the  rules  for  the  investigation  of  truth." 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  philosophy  of  mind  is  indispensable  to  the 
formation  of  a  sound  and  useful  system  of  Logic,  I  beg  leave  to  observe, 
that  IMirenology,  whatever  notions  of  it  individuals  who  have  never 
studied  it  may  entertain,  is  tlie  philosophy  of  the  mind,  based  on  obser- 
vation of  the  mental  organs. 

The  oxtomal  senses  may  be  adverted  to  in  illustration  of  its  nature 
and  pretensions.  In  onler  to  comprehend  the  philosophy  of  vision,  it  is 
necessary  to  study  tlie  following  particulars : 

1 .  'V\\v  stni(*turc  and  functions  of  the  eye  and  optic  nerve,  which  are 
tho  or^i^-.iMH  of  tliia  sonso. 

2.  The  cirecta  of  the  condition  of  these  organs  on  tlie  powers  of  vis- 
ion. One  constitution  of  the  eye,  for  instance,  gives  distant,  another 
close  vision.  When  the  eye  is  diseased,  we  may  see  green  objects  as 
yellow,  or  we  may  see  double,  or  we  may  be  altogether  incapable  of  see- 
ing, according  to  the  nature  of  the  malady. 

.?.  The  relations  of  external  objects  to  these  organs.  This  head 
includes  the  science  of  optics,  with  its  various  applications  to  painting 
(perfij)ective,)  astronomy,  (making  of  telescopes^)  &c.  &c. 

If  the  philosophy  of  vision  were  studied  by  merely  naming,  record- 
ing and  classifying  its  phenomena,  without  knowledge  of  the  structure, 
functions,  diseases  and  relations  of  the  eye,  it  would  present  precisely 
the  same  appearance  which  the  philosophy  of  mind  now  exhibits  in  tlie 
pages  of  the  metaphysicians. 

In  studying  the  works  on  mental  philosophy  by  Dr.  Reid,  Mr.  Dugald 
Stewart,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  who  form  the  boast  of  Scotland  in 
this  department  of  knowledge,  the  following  observation  strike  a  reflect 
ing  reader: 
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1.  These  authors  differ  indely  in  regard  to  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  primitive  mental  faculties. 

If  the  philosophy  of  the  senses  had  been  studied  without  a  knowledge 
of  their  organs,  we  should  probably  have  had,  in  like  manner,  disputes 
whether  hearing  and  seeing,  tasting  and  smelling,  were  distinct  senses, 
or  whether,  by  some  metaphysical  refinement,  they  could  not  all  be 
referred  to  one  sense. 

2.  They  make  no  inquiry  into  the  organs  of  the  faculties. 

3.  They  give  no  account  of  the  obvious  fact,  of  different  individuals 
possessing  the  faculties  in  different  degrees  of  endowment,  whidi  fit 
them  for  different  pursuits. 

4.  They  give  no  account  of  the  effects  of  disease  on  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  faculties. 

5.  They  have  given  no  philosophical  account  of  the  relations  of  exter- 
nal objects  to  the  faculties,  and  could  not  do  so  while  the  faculties  them- 
selves continued  unknown. 

In  consequence  of  these  imperfections,  it  is  impossible  to  apply,  with 
reasonable  success,  the  philosophy  of  mind,  as  taught  by  these  distin- 
guished authors,  to  any  of  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  the  selection  of  proper  pursuits  for  individuals  according  to 
their  capacities ;  or  to  the  selection  of  persons  endowed  with  the  neces- 
sary natural  ability  to  fill  particular  ollices.  Men  of  penetration  accom- 
plish these  ends  by  tlie  aid  of  their  natural  sagacity,  sharpened  by  expe- 
rience ;  but  metaphysical  philosophy  affords  them  no  aid  in  doing  so. 

2.  To  the  elucidation  and  treatment  of  insanity. 

3.  To  the  exposition  of  the  relations  of  different  sciences  to  the 
human  faculties,  an  indispensable  requisite  in  an  effective  system  of  edu- 
cation. 

4.  To  the  elucidation  of  the  mental  causes  which  produce  tlie  ten- 
dency to  crime. 

5.  To  the  exposition  of  the  effects  of  the  condition  of  the  bodily 
organs  on  the  powers  of  mental  manifestation. 

Phrenology,  on  the  other  hand,  is  recommended  by  the  following  con- 
siderations : 

1.  No  faculty  of  mind  is  admitted  as  primitive  until  the  organ  by 
which  it  is  manifested  be  ascertained  bv  observation. 

In  consequence,  the  phrenologists  no  more  attempt  to  make  and 
unmake  faculties,  or  to  analyze  one  into  another,  than  they  would  attempt 
such  feati  in  regard  to  the  external  senses.  Every  faculty  stated  as 
ascertained  in  phrcnoloc^',  stands  forth  as  a  distinct  mental  capacity, 
whether  of  feeling  or  of  thoiiorht,  resting  on  the  stable  foundation  of  an 
organ,  having  specific  functions,  and  standing  related  to  determinate 
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obj^ti,  yeiy  milch  as  the  external  seiiiea  appear  when  studied  in  conned 
tion  with  their  organic  apparatus. 

3.  The  fact  is  ascertained  by  observation,  that  the  power  of  manifest- 
ing each  of  these  faculties  is  in  proportion,  eceteria  paribut^  to  the  sixa 
of  its  organ;  and  that  the  relative  size  of  the  organs  differ  in  different 
individuals. 

Hence,  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  strong  and  feeble  powers  in  indi- 
vidual minds,  and  to  apply  this  knowledge  in  dedicating  them  to  partic- 
ular pursuits.  The  same  knowledge  renders  it  possible  to  select  persons 
enjoying  particuUr  mental  qualifications  to  fill  particular  offices. 

3.  The  mental  faculties  being  studied  in  relation  to  their  organs,  their 
constitution  in  health  is  philosophically  ascertained,  and  it  becomes  easy 
to  understand  their  appearances  under  the  influence  of  disease. 

4.  The  fact  that,  ccpteris  paribus,  the  power  of  manifesting  the  facul- 
ties is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  organs,  enables  us  to  comprehend 
how  some  individuals,  from  having  the  organs  of  the  animal  feelings  in 
excess,  and  the  organs  of  the  moral  emotions  in  a  state  of  deficiency, 
are  prone  to  crime ;  and  the  knowledge  of  it  aids  us  in  their  treatment 

5.  The  mental  faculties  being  specifically  ascertained  by  means  of 
their  organs,  it  becomes  possible  to  determine  the  relations  in  which 

'  they  stand  to  external  objects ;  in  other  words,  to  form  a  rational  system 
of  Logic,  and  a  really  philosophic^  plan  of  education. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  that  Logic  and  mental  science,  as  at  present 
taught,  are  inapplicable  to  any  practical  purpose,  except  serving  as  a  spe- 
cies of  g}'mnastics  for  exercising  the  mental  faculties  of  the  young. 

Professor  Jardine,  in  speaking  of  the  state  of  Logic  when  he  entered 
the  University  of  Glasgnow,  uses  these  words:  " During sevenil  sessions 
after  my  appointment,  the  former  practice  was  regularly  followed ;  that 
is,  the  usual  course  of  logic  and  metaphysics  was  explained  by  me  in 
the  most  intelligible  manner  I  could — subjected,  no  doubt,  to  tlie  same 
animadversions  as  my  predecessor.  Though  every  day  more  and  more 
convinced  me  that  something  was  wrong  in  the  system  of  instniction 
pursued  in  this  class — that  the  subjects  on  whicli  I  lectured  wore  not 
adapted  to  the  age,  the  rapacity,  and  the  previous  attainments'  of  my 
pupils,  I  did  not  venture  on  any  sudden  or  precipitate  change.  Mean- 
while, the  daily  examination  of  the  students  at  a  separate  hour,  pive  me 
opportunity  of  obser\ing  that  the  greater  numl)erof  them  compreliended 
very  little  of  the  doctrines  explained ;  that  a  few  only  of  superior  abili- 
ties, or  of  more  advanced  years,  could  give  any  account  of  them  at  all ; 
and  that  the  gniatest  part  of  the  young  men  remcmhereil  onlv  a  few 
peculiar  phrases,  or  technical  expressions,  which  they  seemed  to  deliver 
by  rote,  unaccompanied  with  any  distinct  notion  of  their  meauiiiff,     Im- 
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pressed  with  this  conviction,  which  the  experience  of  ercry  day  tended 
to  confinn,  I  found  ni3rBdf  redaced  to  the  alternative  of  prelecting  all 
my  life  on  suhjects  which  no  effort  of  mine  could  render  useful  to  my 
pupils,  or  of  making  a  thorough  and  radical  change  in  the  subject-matp 
ter  of  mv  lectures." 

Professor  Jardine  informs  us,  that  he  did  make  *<  a  thorough  and  rad- 
ical change  in  the  subject-matter  of  his  lectures"  accordingly;  and  no 
doubt  he  introduced  great  improvements :  but  you  may  easily  ascertain 
by  inquiring  of  the  students  of  the  latest  session,  whether  the  foregoing 
observations  are  not,  in  a  great  degree,  still  applicable  even  to  the  most 
improved  systems  of  Logic  taught  in  the  Scottish  Universities.  On  this 
subject,  indeed,  Mr.  Stewart  speaks  emphatically.  Alluding  to  the 
long  prevalence  of  Aristotle's  Logic,  he  remarks,  that "  the  empire  foun- 
ded by  this  philosopher  continueil  one  and  undivided  for  the  period  of  two 
thousand  years ;  and,  even  at  this  day,  fallen  as  it  is  from  its  former  gran- 
deur, a  few  faithful  and  devoted  veterans,  shut  up  in  its  remaining  for- 
tresses, still  bid  proud  defiance  in  their  master's  name  to  all  the  arrayed 
strength  of  human  reason."  **  As  to  liOgic  in  general,"  he  observes, 
"  according  to  my  idea  of  it,  it  is  an  art  yet  in  its  infancy ,  and  to  the 
future  advancement  of  which  it  is  no  more  possible  to  fix  a  limit,  than 
to  the  future  progress  of  human  knowledge."  Again,  he  remarks,  that 
"  to  speak  in  the  actual  state  of  the  world  of  a  complete  system  of  logic 
(if  by  that  word  is  meant  any  thing  different  from  the  logic  of  the  schools) 
betrays  an  inattention  to  the  object  at  which  it  aims,  and  to  the  progressive 
career  of  the  human  mind ;  but,  above  all,  it  betrays  an  overweening 
eMimate  of  the  little  which  logicians  have  hitherto  done,  tohen  com- 
pared with  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  they  have  left  to  their  sue* 
cessoTS^  In  acconlance  with  these  remarks,  you  will  observe,  that  in 
the  testimonials  presented  to  you  in  favor  of  the  champions  of  the  existing 
school,  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  utility  of  the  doctrines,  either  in  Met- 
aphysics or  in  Ix)gic. 

The  questions  for  you  to  determine,  therefore,  are.  Whether  the  teach- 
ing of  Logic  in  your  University  shall  be  continued  on  a  system  which  the 
experience  of  ages  has  demonstrate<l  to  be  neariy  useless,  and  which  has 
been  condemned  as  barren  by  the  highest  authorities  in  mental  philosophy ; 
Or  whether  you  will  endeavor  to  introduce  a  new  system,  founded  on 
the  improvements  in  mental  science  which  have  recently  taken  plac^— 
rational,  practical,  and  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  If  the 
former  be  your  determination,  then  you  should  by  all  means  reject  my 
pretensions ;  but  if  you  aim  at  the  latter  alternative,  I  very  respectfully 
solicit  your  suffrages,  because  I  appear  before  you  as  the  representative 
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of  a  new  mental  philosophy,  capable  of  afTording  a  basis  for  a  sound 
system  of  Logic ;  and  I  have  endeavored  to  prove  by  evidence  in  my 
testimonials  that  tliat  system  is  founded  in  nature,  and  applicable  to  prac- 
tice. 

In  forming  your  judgment  on  these  two  questions,  it  may  not  be  with- 
out advantage  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  history  of  all  scientific  discover- 
ies establishes  the  melancholy  fact,  that  philosophers  educated  in  errone- 
ous systems  have  in  general  pertinaciously  adhered  to'them,  in  contempt 
equally  of  the  dictates  of  observation,  and  of  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion. You  cannot,  tiierefore,  reasonably  expect  that  the  masters  of  the 
expiring  system  should,  in  the  present  instance,  view  with  any  favorable 
eye,  the  pretensions  of  the  new.  Experience  also  shows  that  it  is 
equally  true  in  philosophy  as  in  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life,  that  *' com- 
ing events  cast  their  shadows  before ;"  in  other  words,  that  the  opinions 
of  tlie  young  present  the  best  index  of  the  doctrines  which  will  prevail 
in  the  next  generation.  There  is  no  instance  in  the  records  of  science, 
of  the  authority  of  great  names,  even  although  sustained  by  the  energy 
of  civil  power,  proving  successful  in  permanentiy  supporting  error  in 
opposition  to  truth;  and  neither  is  there  an  example  of  any  established 
University,  which  had  at  an  early  period  embraced  a  great  discovery  in 
science,  having  had  occasion  afterwards  to  repent  of  having  done  so. 

In  applying  these  historical  facts  as  principles  of  judgment  to  Uie  pre- 
sent case,  I  would  respectfully  remind  you  tliat  Phrenology'  is  now  in  the 
forty-eightli  year  of  its  promulgation,  and  that  during  tiie  whole  period 
of  its  history,  it  has  been  opposed,  ridiculed,  misrepresented,  and  con- 
temned by  almost  all  tiie  men  whose  intellectual  reput:itions  rested  on 
the  basis  of  the  philosophy  which  it  is  extinguishing;  and  that  neverthe- 
less it  has  steadily  advanced  in  public  estimation,  until  at  present,  even 
in  weighing  the  mere  authority  of  naines  against  names,  it  stands  in 
Europe  on  equality  with  the  older  systems,  and  in  America  it  has  unques- 
tionably the  ascendancy.  Farther,  in  looking  at  the  state  of  opinion  in 
your  own  city  on  the  subject,  it  is  certain  that  while  you  will  hear  Phre- 
nology condemned  by  the  more  aged  patrons  of  the  ancient  school,  you 
will  find  the  young  ardent  inquirers  into  its  doctrines.  Your  acute  and 
learned  member  of  C-ouneil,  Bailie  Macfarlan,  will  correct  me  if  I  am  in 
error  in  stating,  that  in  1823,  when  hn  so' ably  and  eloquently  defended 
Phrenology  in  the  Koyal  Medical  Society  in  this  city,  ho  had  scarcely 
any  supporters ;  but  that  in  proportion  as  he  persevered,  season  ;ifter  sea- 
son, in  lifting  up  his  testimony  in  its  favor,  he  found  himself  backed  by 
a  constantiy  increasing  minority.  And  I  am  infonned  that  now,  so 
numerous  are  its  adherents  in  tiiat  body,  that  questions  touching  its  truth 
and  merits  are  generally  carried  by  majorities  in  its  favor. 
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In  nonunating  a  Pio&Mor  of  Logic*  you  are  pcoTidiiig  k  teacher  fiv 
the  joung;  and  I  yery  lespectfiilly  beg  of  you  to  oonaider  whether  it  ia 
probable  that,  with  the  teatimoniala  in  favor  of  Phrenology  whidi  have 
been  presented  to  joa  in  their  hands,  with  the  books  and  nnisenina  xm 
the  scienoe  beforo  their  eyes,  and  with  the  constant  advocacy  of  its  tnxtli 
by  a  highly  influentMl  portion  of  the  periodical  press,  the  students  of  the 
rising  generation  will  readily  bow  to  the  authority  of  a  philosophy  which 
never  satisfied  men  of  practical  understandings,  even  when  it  was  sup- 
ported by  public  opinion  and  the  highest  names,  but  which  is  now  gen- 
erally proclaimed  as  being  useless,  and  which  is  brought  into  competition 
with  a  newer,  a  better,  and  a  highly  practical  system  of  truth* 

I  have  been  told  that,  to  rest  my  claims  on  the  truth  and  utility  a[ 
Phrenology,  is  to  deprive  myself  of  the  benefit  which  I  might  otherwise 
have  derived  from  the  talents  which  I  have  displayed,  and  the  benefidal 
uses  which  I  have  made  of  them,  however  humble  these  may  be.  I  profess 
myself  altogether  incapable  of  comprehending  this  objection.  I  found 
my  pretensions  on  Phrenology,  because  I  entertain  the  sincere  convic- 
tion that  no  rational  or  useful  system  of  Logic  can  be  reared  without  its 
aid.  If  you  have  confidence  in  the  judgment  and  good  £uth  of  the  geo- 
tiemen  who  have  honored  me  with  testimonials,  you  have  grave  authority 
for  admitting  the  reasonableness  of  this  opinion.  To  reject  my  daims, 
therefore,  because  they  are  based  on  and  bound  up  with  Phrenology, 
would  be  simply  to  shut  your  eyes  to  doctrines  which  have  been  certified 
to  you  by  men  of  the  highest  talenUi  and  philosophical  reputation,  as  eoo- 
stituting  the  only  basis  of  a  sound  system  of  Logic. 

It  may  appear  to  savor  of  egotism  in  me  to  observe,  further,  that  on 
your  decision  in  the  present  instance  will  depend,  to  some  considerable 
extent,  the  prosperity  and  reputation  of  your  University  for  the  next  gen- 
eration ;  but  I  venture  to  do  so,  because  I  speak  not  of  my  own  import- 
ance, but  of  ^t  of  a  great  system  of  natural  science,  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  As  an  individual,  I  am  utterly  insig^ 
nificant ;  but  if,  in  rejecting  me,  it  shall  be  understood  that  you  refuse  to 
admit  Phrenology  as  a  science  within  your  academic  walls,  then  you  may 
injure  the  institutioa  over  which  you  preside.  Phrenology  stands  in 
much  the  same  relation  to  the  philosophy  of  mind  and  itaapplieationa,  in 
which  the  discoveries  of  Copemicus,  Galileo,  and  Newton  stood  to 
astronomy  and  ph3mical  science.  It  is  calculated  to  remove  mystic  spep- 
ulations,  and  to  supplant  them  by  facte  and  the  sound  inductions  of  rea- 
son. Its  first  and  greatest  influence  will  be  felt  in  leading  to  an  import- 
ant reformation  in  the  subjects  taught  in  classes  dedicated  to  moral  and 
intellectual  science.    Its  next  efifect  will  extend  to  the  improvement  of 
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edacation,  rendering  it  at  once  philosophical  and  practical.  But  it  will 
exert  a  atiU  more  extensiTC  influence.  Phrenology  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
functionfl  of  the  hrain,  and  I  feel  and  aver  that  if  it  were  once  admitted  int0 
your  University  as  science,  Professors  of  Physiology  might  soon  find 
it  pmdent  to  instract  their  pupils  in  its  principles,  else  they  would  &11 
behind  their  age«  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  most  rational  views  of  insan- 
ity, and  Professors  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  might  find  it  proper  to  give 
efiect  to  its  doctrines,  in  preparing  their  pupils  for  judging  of  this  form 
of  disease.  It  afibrds  an  intelligible  clue  to  the  reciprocal  influence  of 
mind  and  body,  and  teachers  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
might,  I  trust,  be  induced  to  avail  themselves  of  its  lights  in  their  prelec- 
tions. But  while  I  say  these  things,  permit  me  to  assure  you  that,  if 
placed  in  the  Chair,  it  would  be  my  earnest  study,  as  it  would  be  my 
duty  and  my  interest,  to  avoid  giving  oflTence  to  any  one;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  I  could  teach  Iiogic  on  phrenological  principles  without 
doing  so. 

In  short,  were  the  new  philosophy  introduced  into  your  University,  a 
very  few  years  would  justify  the  wisdom  of  your  decision ;  and  you  would 
maintain  for  your  Seminary  that  pre-eminence  as  a  seat  of  unfettered  and 
liberal  study,  which  it  has  already  enjoyed,  and  which  contributes  so 
gready  to  the  fame  and  prosperity  of  the  city. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  shall  shut  your  eyes  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  new  science,  you  will  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  is  not  disposed  to  take  the  lead  in  adopting  the  new  lights 
of  the  age,  and  a  short  period  may  suffice  to  reveal  to  you  a  decline  in 
its  prosperity,  which  it  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  arrest. 

I  am  aware  of  the  criticisms  to  which  I  expose  myself  in  making  these 
remarks ;  but  criticism  has  already  done  its  worst  on  me,  and  I  have 
nothing  farther  to  fear  from  its  severity.  If  I  did  not  state  to  you  truths, 
and  truths  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  welfare  of  your  University 
and  city,  I  should  1)e  bound  to  submit  to  obloquy,  because  it  would  be 
merited ;  but  if  I  merely  present  to  you  facts  founded  in  nature,  and 
endeavor  to  open  your  understandings  to  the  perception  of  consequences 
which  a  few  years  may  realize,  I  appeal  to  public  opinion  when  enlight- 
ened by  experience,  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  course  which  I  have 
pursued.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

GEO.  COxMBE. 
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ARTICLE  ni. 

REMARKS  UPON  THE  FACULTIES  OF  LANGUAGE  AND  TUNE,  AND  THE  8EH8B 

OF  HEARING. 

BT    J.   M.    DUCUAHAir,   M.   O. 

(Con^ljLUMl  from  |»ge  276.) 

From  the  analysis  we  have  made,  it  appears  that  the  faculty  of  Lan- 
guage, instead  of  being  tlie  single  manifestation  of  one  organ,  is  a  com- 
pound faculty,  connected  in  various  degrees  with  the  action  of  the  whde 
intellectual  group  of  organs.  Of  Uiese,  one  of  the  most  important  is 
the  organ  of  auricular  perception,  which,  were  we  disposed  to  name  it 
from  iti)  function,  might  be  called  the  organ  of  Sound  or  Tone.  We 
will  then  proceed  to  consider  the  subject  of  auiicular  perception  and  its 
cerebral  organs. 

In  my  first  phrenological  observations,  I  was  annoyed  by  a  difficulty 
in  determining  upon  the  degree  of  musical  talent  by  the  developement 
of  the  organs.  Instead  of  finding  a  developement  of  the  organ  of  Time 
uniformly  accompanied  by  musical  talent,  I  have  often  found  it  well 
marked  in  persons  who  complained  of  being  deficient  in  the  capacity  to 
learn  tunes— ^ho  were  sometimes  unable  even  to  whistle  a  tune  cor^ 
rectly ;  yet  I  found  others  with  a  moderate  or  small  developement  of 
Tune,  displaying  musical  talent  and  singing  or  playing  with  facility  upon 
any  instrument  they  wished  to  use.  Unwilling  to  discredit  this  portion 
of  phrenology,  the  first  conclusion  to  which  such  (Nervations  led  me, 
was  that  I  must  be  an  imperfect  observer,  since  unable  to  verify  the  con- 
clusions of  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  Had  the  exceptions  to  the  phrenolo- 
gical rule  been  few  and  obscure,  I  miglit  have  been  content  to  explain 
tliem  in  this  manner,  but  they  presented  themselves  so  frequently  and 
palpably,  that  I  could  not  evade  their  force.  I  found,  too,  that  other 
phrenologists  labored  under  the  same  difficulty,  and  that  a  good  practical 
phrenologist  had  even  refused  to  mark  the  developement  of  the  organ 
of  Tune  on  account  of  the  uncertainties  which  he  had  discovered  at  to 
the  function.  I  observed  that  the  best  practical  phrenologists  were  fre- 
quently grossly  mistaken  in  estimating  the  musical  capacity  of  a  stran- 
ger. 

Finding  it  thus  out  of  my  power  to  verify  the  received  theory,  I  was 
compelled  to  look  to  nature  for  the  function  of  this  organ.  I  found  that 
it  was  fully  developed  in  my  own  head,  and  that  although  mcapable  of 
executing  any  tune  or  recollecting  all  its  notes,  my  ear  was  not  deficient 
as  to  its  other  perceptions— on  the  contrary,  I  believed  my  power  equal 
to  or  above  the  average  as  to  hearing  sounds  and  perceiving  all  their  quri- 
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ities  except  their  musical  pitch.  As  to  the  vowel  sounds,  the  articula- 
tions, the  timbre  and  qualities  in  the  human  voice  which  gives  it  pathos 
and  character,  I  found  myself  a  quick  observer.  I  had  frequently  been 
struck  with  the  difficulty  of  making  a  person  hear  whose  attention  was 
not  already  fixed  upon  the  person  hailing  him,  and  I  knew  that  in  my 
own  case  no  such  difficulty  existed,  but  that  on  the  contrary  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  avoid  hearing  any  conversation  that  was  audible,  whether 
in  the  room  or  on  the  street,  no  matter  how  I  might  be  engaged.  Phre- 
nology offered  me  no  explanation  of  these  differences,  as  it  did  not  pretend 
to  recognize  in  the  brain  any  special  organs  for  the  external  senses  or  for 
the  perception  of  sound.  But  since  men  possess,  and  possess  in  very 
different  degrees,  the  power  of  perceiving  sound  and  an  innumerable 
variety  of  its  qualities  besides  those  which  constitute  music,  we  are 
bound  to  seek  in  the  brain  the  locality  in  which  this  function  is  per- 
formed. To  suppose  this  the  function  of  the  auditory  nerve,  would  be 
contrary  to  physiology  and  indeed  ridiculous ;  as  well  might  we  suppose 
the  eye  alone  capable  of  conceiving  objects  and  events  because  they  arc 
perceived  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  eye.  The  external  senses  are 
but  the  means  by  which  the  brain  receives  the  impressions  of  external 
objects.  Consciousness  exists  only  in  the  cephalic  hemispheres,  for 
whatever  is  transacted  out  of  them,  is  absolutely  unknown  until  the 
impression  is  transmitted  by  some  nervous  cord  to  the  brain.  Even  Dr. 
Roget  would  sneer  at  the  supposition  that  hearing  was  merely  a  function 
of  the  auditory  nerve. 

Looking  then  to  the  brain  for  the  most  appropriate  seat  of  tlie  auditory 
function,  we  would  of  course  look  to  the  perceptive  range  of  the  intel- 
lectual organs.  In  this  we  find  but  one  place  appropriate  to  tlie  pur- 
pose—the organ  to  which  is  already  assigned  a  similar  function — the 
organ  of  Tune.  Without  controverting  the  opinion  of  Gall  and  Spur- 
zheim,  we  may  well  suppose  that  the  musical  faculty  which  they 
assigned  to  this  organ,  is  but  a  small  part  of  its  functions. 

Induced  thus  to  suppose  the  perception  of  sound  in  general  the  real 
function  of  the  organ  of  Tune,  I  found  my  conclusions  uniformly  sus- 
tained by  the  observation  of  nature.  In  my  own  case  it  was  peculiarly 
satisfactory.  The  auditory  had  always  been  my  most  vigorous  percep- 
tive faculty.  However  I  might  have  been  unconscious  of  objects  or 
persons  in  my  presence,  I  never  failed  to  recognize  their  movements 
when  they  produced  any  sound,  and  never  found  it  possible  to  be  uncon- 
scious of  the  language  uttered  in  my  presence.  Impressions  on  the  ear 
were  even  more  effective  and  more  permanent  than  those  on  the  eye. 
The  sound  of  the  voice  or  the  sound  of  a  name  would  be  remembered 
when  the  recollection  of  the  countenance  had  faded.     The  sound  always 
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made  a  ttronger  imprewion  on  the  feelings  than  sight;  the  cry  of  fira 
through  the  streete  of  a  eity^  or  the  rmging  of  the  alarm  beO,  had  a 
thrilling  inflnenoe  on  the  feelings,  which  beholding  the  most  extensile 
conflagration  would  not  produce.  The  sound  of  the  human  voice  under 
excitement,  was  much  more  interesting  and  exciting  than  the  sight  of  die 
countenance.  The  voice  indeed  seemed  to  be  far  more  effective  in 
revealing  the  character;  it  seemed  to  be  a  positive  and  distinct  embody* 
ment  of  the  whole  character — ^the  very  presence  of  the  soul— compared 
to  which,  the  countenance  seemed  a  foreign  or  mechanical  appendage. 
Keenly  appreciating  sound  as  a  medium  of  thought,  feeling  and  elo- 
quence, I  found  infinitely  variable  pleasure  derivaUe  from  the  human 
voice.  Unable  to  appreciate  the  higher  order  of  scientific  music  or  the 
opera,  I  found  pleasure  in  the  simplest  airs,  and  listened  widi  rapture  to 
the  loud  and  animated  songs  of  Methodist  meetings,  and  with  vivid 
pleasure  to  the  simple  music  with  which  our  negroes  enliven  their  Uuk^ 
The  sounds  of  Nature  were  more  interesting  than  her  spectacles*  The 
thunder  was  a  more  imposing  phenomenon  than  the  lightning's  flasb— 
and  the  sound  of  the  breeze  booming  through  the  forest,  conveyed  more 
majestic  ideas  than  the  forest  itself,  or  the  wildest  scenery  of  nature. . 

From  the  vigor  of  this  faculty,  it  sought  abundant  gratification,  aad 
silence  was  painful.  The  amount  of  noise  which  was  a  vexation  to  oth* 
ers,  was  generally  a  pleasure  to  me.  In  the  4og  cabin'  schools  of  the 
West  at  an  early  period,  it  was  often  the  custom  of  the  schotan  to  leiiii 
their  lessons  aloud;  each  one  reading  or  spelling  in  a  load  voice  for  his 
own  benefit,  so  that  at  times  you  might  hear  the  school  at  tfaedistsnoeof 
half  a  mile— some  twenty  or  thirty  voices  rattling  through  their  lessons  at 
fun  speed.  This  I  found  very  agreeable ;  the  confusion  ci  sound  filled 
the  ear  agreeably,  and  it  was  impossible  for  any  voice  to  be  so  distinct  as 
to  fix  the  attention.  This  Babel  of  sound  served  as  effectually  as  stop- 
ping the  ears  to  keep  off  all  interruptions  of  the  attention.  But  when  I 
found  myself  in  a  school  where  strict  silence  of  the  papils  was  enforced, 
the  silence  itself  was  an  embarrassment,  and  when  the  teacher  or  ona 
of  the  pupils  spoke,  my  attention  was  rivetted  upon  the  one  speakia^ 
If  I  sought  solitude  or  closed  the  ear,  the  faculty  became  so  excited  as  to 
compel  attention  to  the  faintest  sounds  that  could  be  perceived.  On  aD 
occasions,  the  ear  snatched  attention  from  the  eye,  and  so  superior  was 
it  as  an  avenue  to  the  mind,  that  the  most  admirable  book  was  less  instm^ 
tive  than  a  conversation  or  lecture,  and  made  a  much  less  permanent 
impression.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  I  recoHeeted  for  years  the 
names  and  the  conversation  of  persons,  who  mi^^tpass  me  a  fisw  monllw 
afler  our  interview,  entirely  unrecognized. 
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od  meoieei,  nalvnlhiiloiyt  wphilecliiie»  &Ct  but  the  organi  of  Tom 
iod  Lngi^gi  woe  m  nBadufaly  smalL  The  geneial  wpmofity  of 
dw  qro  ovev  ihe  ear  M  Ae  sfenoe  of  kiiowledge«  ie  shoitB  i^ 
BBl  degrees  >of  attemioa  leedmd  by  a  speaker  who  addieases  6m  ear 
dflni»  and  one  who  also  gives  to  his  audienoe  an  animatad  eoKHenaoee 
and  geatmraai  «r  a  diapky  of  qieciiiieiis»  the  subjects  of  his  addisas. 
The  lectuxer  upon  anatomy,  experimental  cbemistiy,  or  paraeticalcnii* 
Mogy,  receives  a  move  general  and  pleasing  attenlion  than  dmae  wl^ 
qpeak  only  to  the  intdket  and  upon  subjecta  that  do  not  admit  of  ocular 
iOnstration^  In  all  medical  classss  there  are  aome  who  leambetterfoNB 
die  book  than,  from  Amrprofossorv  who  are  very  imperfect  in  answering 
questions  aa  to  what  the  apeaker  said,  bat  veiy  ooirect  in  all  the  knowt 
edge  they  have  gained  from  authors.  Then  are  others  who  with  vary 
aili|^8ttentioa  are  enabled  to  note  down  or  to  retain  in  the  mind  all  that 
Aepniessor  ntlers,  and  who  greatly  prefer  learning  from  him  to  study- 
ing books*  I  have  unifarmly  observed  that  in  the  former  the  ocnlo•pe^ 
oeptive  oigans  were  large,  and  the  oigan  of  anricdar  perception  moder- 
ate, while  in  the  class  of  those  who  learn  best  by  listening,  the  reverse 
wss  true.  I  have  sometimes  found  gentlemen  (in  whom  the  auricular 
ovemiled  the  ocular  devdopement)  sitting  before  me  and  giving  dose 
attention,  without  looking  at  either  myself  or  my  means  of  illustration — 
irho  would  prefer  instead  of  examining  a  skull  for  themsdves,  to  listen 
to  my  description  of  it,  and  who  seemed  to  retain  my  remarks  and  catch 
any  meaning  even  better  than  those  who  looked  most  eamesdy.  I  easily 
diaoover  in  a  daas,  whose  attention  I  can  command  by  the  voice,  and 
whom  I  must  instruct  through  the  eye;  in  due  respect,  die  devdopo- 
menti  indicating  auricular  and  ocular  perception  have  never  yet  deceived 


A  knowledge  of  these  principles  leads  to  many  important  results,  which 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  verifying.  I  have  observed  the  men  who 
pronounce  the  English  language  traidly,  are  generally  defective  in  ths 
organ  of  aound,  and  I  have  often  been  struck  with  the  fine  delivery  of 
Aose  in  whom  the  organ  was  large,  with  large  Language.  I  had  the 
plsaSBva  of  being  acquainted  with  a  fine  old  French  genUeman  of  Louis- 
iana, te  whom  the  organs  of  Sound  and  Language  were  remarkably 
large,  aa  well  as  all  the  perceptive  organs;  so  pleasing  and  distinct  was 
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his  enunciation^  that  it  almo0t  seemed  aa  if  I  was  listening  to  my  native 
tongue.  This  propriety  and  elegance  in  the  enunciation  of  language,  is 
not  dependant  on  education  alone.  The  most  profound  scholars  have  fre- 
quently an  imperfect  elocution,  while  we  see  uneducated  men  and  women 
of  limited  opportunities  catching  by  ear  from  society  a  just  and  beautiful 
pronunciation.  That  delicately  distinct  and  beautiful  delivery  in  which 
countless  inflexions  of  the  voice  mark  not  only  the  feelings  of  the 
speaker,  but  even  the  tendency  and  construction  of  his  ideas,  is  found 
only  in  those  who  possess  these  organs  in  fine  developement  It  is  in 
the  voice  that  the  mind  and  character  of  the  speaker  display  their  most 
delicate  peculiarities — that  we  perceive  the  accuracy  or  vagueness  of  his 
ideas,  the  strength  of  his  conviction  and  the  peculiar  bearing  of  each  sen- 
tence or  clause  from  which  we  infer  the  meaning.  In  the  voice 
"The  f*)rm»  of  thought  blend  with  the  hue»  of  feeUng/' 

and  through  this  delicate,  expressive  medium  we  establish  the  most  per- 
fect sympathy  with  the  intellectual  and  affective  nature  of  the  speaker. 
The  orator  possessing  these  organs,  is  able  to  convey  through  his  tones 
a  great  deal  that  cannot  possibly  be  conveyed  by  words.  The  finest  spe- 
cimens of  this  developement  are  in  the  heads  of  Garrick,  Whitfield  and 
Bourdaloue.  I  have  never  known  an  orator  deficient  in  the  develope- 
ment, to  give  his  voice  much  variety  and  beauty. 

The  remarks  which  we  have  made  as  to  learning  by  different  methods, 
are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  study  of  languages.  The  study  of  the 
living  languages,  especially  when  we  learn  them  by  conversation  or  dic- 
tation, requires  a  great  deal  more  of  the  auricular  power  than  that  of  the 
dead  languages,  which,  being  acquired  from  books,  and  presenting  less 
difficulty  of  pronunciation,  are  learned  chiefly  by  the  use  of  the  eye  and 
the  understanding.  The  large  developement  of  Tune  and  Language 
which  is  so  common  in  the  negroes,  qualifies  them  well  to  acquire  a  lan- 
guage by  the  ear.  Hence  it  has  often  been  remarked  in  Ijouisiana,  that 
when  a  stranger  arrives  with  his  slave,  the  latter  by  mixing  with  the  Cre- 
ole negroes,  learns  to  speak  the  French  language  first,  and  becomes  inter- 
preter for  his  master.  In  like  manner  we  find  that  in  schools  some  ot 
the  boys  while  engaged  in  their  English  studies,  have  mastered  the 
declensions  and  conjugations  of  the  Latin,  by  being  in  the  room  while 
the  Latin  classes  are  reciting.  Every  teacher  knows  that  some  boys 
instead  of  hearing  the  recitation  of  other  classes,  scarcely  hear  their  own 
names  when  called  out.  A  great  deficiency  of  the  auricular  develope- 
ment will  thus  produce  a  species  of  absence  of  mind ;  upon  such  phe- 
nomena wo  may  throw  some  light. 
VOL.  111.^2  L 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

PHRENOLOGY  IN  GERMANY. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal,  wo  find 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  progress  of  Phrenolog}'  in  Germany,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Geo.  Combe,  by  R.  R.  Noel,  Esq.,  who  has  been 
a  resident  of  that  country  for  severd  years.  We  make  the  following 
quotation  from  Mr.  Noel's  communication : 

As,  in  every  German  state,  the  scientific  and  learned  men  look  up  prin- 
cipally to  the  court  for  patronage  and  honors,  it  was  fortunate  for  Phre- 
nology that  the  present  king  of  Saxony,  and  his  learned  brother  Prince 
John,  took  much  interest  in  it,  from  the  moment  of  my  first  arrival  in 
Dresden,  in  the  autumn  of  1833.  I  had  not  l>ecn  there  long,  before 
Prince  John  called  upon  me  to  explain  to  him  the  principles  of  the  sci- 
ence, and  examine  his  own  head ;  and  soon  afterwards,  he  submitted  his 
children  to  a  like  examination,  requiring  a  written  opinion  of  the  cere- 
bral organization  of  each.  This  opinion  was  acknowledged  to  shew  the 
truth  of  the  science,  not  only  by  Prince  and  Princess  John  themselves, 
but  also  by  the  distinguished  individuals  charged  with  the  education  of 
the  children.  Since  this  time,  I  have  been  again  called  upon,  in  1835 
and  1838,  to  visit  the  young  princess  and  princesses,  and  point  out  such 
measures  as  a  practical  acquaintance  witli  phrcnolog}*  enabled  me  to 
recommend  for  adoption  in  their  education ;  and  I  have  had  several  con- 
versations with  their  f^ovcmor  and  ffoverncss  on  this  head.  The  two 
last  winters  I  have  amiin  passed  in  Dresden,  and,  having  had  manv 
opportimities  of  conversino:  with  the  Royal  Family,  have  seen  with 
pleasure  that  their  Majesties,  with  Prince  and  Princess  John,  continue  to 
take  a  lively  interest  in  the  pro<;rress  of  the  science.  T  need  not  call 
attention  to  the  high  station  this  royal  family  ocnipies  for  intellectual 
cultivation  as  well  as  moral  conduct,  as  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  last  work, 
"Social  Life  in  Germany,"  has  laid  these  farts  before  the  English  pub- 
lic. "But  to  return  to  the  winter  1833-4;  phrenolony  havinji;  been  thus 
favorably  received  at  Court,  it  followed,  of  course,  that  nearly  all  the 
learned  men  were  prepared  to  attend  to  it  favorn!)ly  too.  'i'he  first  who 
expressed  his  conviction  of  its  tnith,  and  who  did  all  in  his  power  to  pro- 
mote my  objects,  was  the  late  Ilofrath  Bottiffcr,  the  celebnited  archTolo- 
gist.  He  it  was  who  introduced  me  to  Obermedicinalnith  Seiler,  in 
whom,  by  degrees,  T  found  a  friend  to  the  science ;  at  least,  ho  soon 
acknowledged  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  its  lending  principles.  I 
gave  him  your  "  System"  and  the  works  of  Spurzhcim  to  read,  and 
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pointed  out  the  wretclicd  organization  and  peculiar  features  in  the  skulls 
of  many  murderers,  suicides,  «fc^.  Since  llial  time,  as  you  arc  aware,  Sel- 
ler has  procured  a  large  collection  of  casts  from  Edinburgh  and  Paris,  and 
all  the  phrenological  works,  including  Viinont ;  which,  added  to  the 
large  collection  of  national  skulls,  those  of  suicides,  murderers,  and  the 
insane,  widi  numerous  interesting  cases  of  diseiuse  in  the  bones  of  the 
skull,  form  admirable  means  for  carrying  conviction  to  the  minds  of  all 
desirous  of  studying  die  science.  It  was  my  wish,  the  first  winter  I 
passed  in  Dresden,  to  give  public  h.-ctures  on  phrenology;  but  diflidence 
of  my  own  powers,  bad  health,  and  the  want  of  a  colUfCtion  of  casts, 
in  the  first  instance,  and,  latterly,  the  promise  of  Seiler  to  lecture  him- 
self, and  tlie  hope  thus  excited  of  seeing  die  science  in  the  ablest  hands, 
induced  me  to  confine  my  efforts  to  private  circles,  and  to  visiting  pris- 
ons, seminaries,  and  institutions  for  die  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  <fcc. ; 
on  wliich  oc(!a.si()ns  I  succeeded  in  convincing  many  of  die  authorities, 
and  most  intelligent  classes,  of  the  sound  foundation  on  which  phrenol- 
ogy rests,  and  the  truth  of  its  heading  principles.  In  short,  phrenolog}- 
became  quite  *'  die  rage,"  and  a  great  many  lasting  adherents,  belonging 
to  die  most  distinguished  families,  were  gained.  In  all  the  circles  in 
which  1  had  an  opportunity  of  judging — mid  these  included  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  educated  classes — I  found  phrenology  at  least  spoken  of 
with  respect.  Many  of  die  first  medical  men  besides  Seiler,  as  Drs. 
Iledenus,  C-houlaut,  Von  Amnion,  Ilille,  Weigel,  Reichenbach,  Gun- 
dier,  Schon,  &;c.,  eidier  then  or  later  luive  expressed  to  me  dieir  convic- 
tion of  the  trudi  of  phrenology,  or  have  confessed  that  diey  know  not 
one  sound  argument  to  be  broutrht  forward  against  it. 

With  regard  to  die  promised  lectures  by  Seiler,  they  have  not  yet 
been  given,  and  1  fear  never  will,  owing  to  his  advancing  age,  extensive 
practice,  duties  as  professor  of  anatr)niy,  <fec.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
many  young  physicians  and  odiers  in  Dresden,  who  feel  a  warm  interest 
in  phrenology,  if  they  do  not  take  active  steps  to  promote  its  progress ; 
and  there  is  no  ft^ar  that  it  will  ever  fall  into  oblivion.  A  friend  of 
mine,  a  medical  man,  has  lately  written  a  short  article  entirely  in  favor 
of  the  science,  and  calling  attention  to  die  degree  of  cultivation  it  expe- 
riences in  England,  Scodand  and  America ;  this  I  have  induced  Mr. 
Brockhaus,  in  Leipzig,  the  editor  of  the  '*  Conversations  TiCxicon  der 
Gegenwart,"  to  admit  into  diat  widely  circulated  work.  Anoth(;r  friend. 
Dr.  Cotta,  a  distinguished  geologist,  published  in  1830,  a  translation  of 
the  article  by  Chenevix,  with  Spurzheim's  notes,  from  the  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review.  Many  articles  on  phrenology  have  appeared  in  dif- 
ferent periodicals  since  I  have  resided  in  Germany ;  but  most  of  them 
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liAvr  Utii  writion  in  a  spirit  adverse  to  the  science.  In  1834,  Ileiker's 
tMtysiolo&;ical  ami  Medical  Review  contained  a  long  review,  in  two  of  its 
nunibcn^,  of  Dr.  Hirschfeld*s  tran^^lation  of  your  •*  System,"  from  the 
|HM)  i4*  Dr.  Ideler.  Upon  the  whole,  it  was  written  in  an  impartial  tone; 
unuy  of  the  principles  of  the  science  were  warmly  advocated,  and  it 
it)inc\tHi  some  admirable  and  profound  reflections  on  the  unfruitfulness 
of  ntcrc  metaphy^ioal  5pcculations.  Last  year  a  long  article  on  phre- 
iu^Uh:y  appeaivtl  in  >Io«*s  "  Encyklopadie  der  gesammU'n  Staatsarzen- 
cikumlc/*  a  niuaM-e  work,  cow  in  the  course  of  publication. 

Ru;  I  must  now  say  a  few  words  of  Bohemia.    In  this  country,  the 
nttciSrr  oi  th^xw  w!m  tike  an  acave  pan  in  promoting  the  diffusion  of 
p>^3kV.>CV3i  k>? w  >J3ee.  tf  hr  c?nvr  than  in  Saxony.    Among  the  first 
ccci^frs  wb<\a  1  w»  isfczcmeeal  in  gaining,  were  the  Counts  Francis 
aai  Le'.''  T^-^s,  Tx^yers^  cc  cof  of  the  highest  and  most  distinguished 
tiaijtr«  :c  i^f  iUBC.     Coca:  Fnacs  procured.  last  year,  a  large  collec- 
•cc  .-1*  rjs=*  fr-Txi  IVf^'Zie.  w!urh.  joined  to  the  copies  of  those  which 
Zisd  Ttj^S  ranf  akn  za  Dresden  during  the  last  seven  years, 
rtf»  A  Cte  TLj^xaL  sk«I^bcv>iight  to  Europe  by  the  celebrated  trav- 
eller ^ir.-n  H wfL  ^!&uruf  b^  a>  pcv^hice  a  snflicient  number  of  facts  to 
."acTk  .vu-r-ctsiru  v  ^^ifry  xs^vensdiced  mind.     His  apartments  in  Prague 
JK-  iLvTbl'v  iu^^mi  joRi  x>  ail  who  take  an  interest  in  the  science,  and 
iur-ii^  as«  "m-a^v^  i^wvif  v-*  dLtrty  <\>overts  to  phrenology,  amongst 
»  *i.in  '•-•Tf  *«f!i  3»rtijrjk  =^rt:.  zati  in  them  at  stated  inten-als  to  dis- 
,-j?»  nnl  L*  .vii!:.a'iT-i.-xaf  :rL.vcsu::<»o  on  the  subject     The  science,  too, 
•r^'tf■. "r^:  .vtfa^cersiSe  ecoLXzrasP^men:  in  league  last  winter,  owing  to  an 
x-s.vi»tv:riw;?"  *-*.*■"  IV.  llirtel.  the  professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
I  T.*-r*.  '*.  m^ice  ».*  >.»  ^'■li*!'  a:  ihe  ivnolusion  of  his  lectures  on  the 
>rt..'T.     H  i*  »vvJ».  Jtf  nrjy^rttxi  xv>  me  by  a  person  present,  were  as  fol- 
c«*     "  \  .xi  «<.  ^r/i^rcnen.  that  we  are  now  well  acquainted  with  tlie 
jpr*ftr^  Vv'^"*'"**''^  *^  ^  brain,  but  that,  aivording  to  tJie  method  of 
7f *'i^::i.tn.'c  h.:-ji<fn.*  aA>ph\l.  wo  know  nothing  whatever  of  tlie  funo- 
vof?«  ,^'  1^3*  "?aC^^>  iXMjplKMied  organ.     Many,  therefore,  say  the  anato- 
rs*  .s   .V  Vcaia  »  a  fruillew  smdy  :  iniitloss.  however,  is  only  the  way 
vi  » *^  v>. ::  w  }*«r*utNl.     'I*hc  phrenologists  have  pointed  out  to  us  another 
»'i\ .  xfc  >.vN  w  itl  J\Hibtiess  be  followed  out  further.     People  are  satisfied, 
vt  jtrtKral.  w  tih  launching  at  their  doi*trines ;  beware  of  following  such 
ans  c\jLv.r.^i«r :  lor  although  1  do  not  believe  in  all  the  details  of  the  present 
9x«:x*tt*..  >fi  1  ,Am  sausfied  it  contains  mach  more  than  is  usually  sup- 
|\>4^n:«  askI  that  it  )s  destined  to  throw  much  light  on  the  functions  of  the 
didVivut  |\arts  i^'  this  organ.** 
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ARTICLE  V. 

PATHALOOICAL  FACT  CONFIRMATORY  OF  PHRENOLOOT. 

Mr.  O.  S.  Fowler-— Believing  that  the  following  case  would  not 
only  be  interesting  to  yourself,  but  also  to  the  public,  I  take  pleasure  in 
recording  and  communicating  it 

About  the  first  of  March,  1835,  I  was  called  to  see  a  lad,  H.  McA., 
aged  eight  years.  He  had  been  sick  some  twelve  or  fourteen  da3rs. 
His  disease  had  approached  very  gradually  and  had  been  neglected,  owing 
to  the  sickness  of  his  father,  who  had  lain  at  the  point  of  death  for  some 
time,  and  finally  died,  but  three  days  previous  to  my  visit  to  the  boy. 
I  was  informed  by  his  mother,  that  he  had  for  several  days  simply  com- 
plained that  he  was  unwell — next  that  his  head  ached — then  that  he 
could  not  sleep  at  night,  he  heard  so  many  strange  noises.  In  short,  he 
had  inflammation  of  the  brain ;  and  when  I  first  saw  him,  had  fever  of  a 
low  grade ;  was  pale,  restless,  wakeful,  delirious,  and  was  screaming, 
"Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear!  My  head!  My  head!*'  while  his  countenance 
was  expressive  of  the  utmost  anguish.  He  would  oflen  seize  upon  a 
word  that  he  heard,  as  when  ofifercd  water,  he  would  repeat  the  word 
"  water !  water  !'*  from  dye  to  twenty  times  in  the  same  sharp  key  or 
tone,  which  was  exceedingly  painful  to  the  attendants  who  were  com- 
pelled to  hear  it.  In  order  to  obtain  some  relief  to  my  own  ear,  I  would 
frequently  pronounce  some  other  word,'  that  he  might  catch  it,  and  thus 
change  somewhat  the  sound,  which  had  from  its  monotony  become  so 
painful.  Before  he  became  so  much  reduced,  as  he  necessarily  did, 
from  the  disease  and  treatment,  when  asked  where  his  pain  was,  he 
would  uniformly  place  his  hands  upon  the  sides  of  his  head,  over  and 
in  front  of  the  ears  and  say,  "my  head !  my  head  !" 

Notwithstanding  he  was  treated  very  vigorously  in  the  outset,  yet  no 
amendment  of  symptoms  took  place  till  his  head  was  shaved  and  two 
large  blisters  were  applied,  one  on  each  side  of  the  head.  These  were 
kept  open  and  discharging  for  two  weeks.  From  their  first  application, 
he  gradually  grew  better,  and  finally  recovered. 

As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  restored  to  be  about  his  usual  business, 
a  remarkable  change  was  observed  in  his  character.  Before  his  sick- 
ness, he  was  quite  noted  in  his  neighborhood  for  his  manliness,  kind- 
ness, integrity  and  obedience.  The  father  being  a  very  intemperate  man, 
the  mother  chiefly  supported  the  family  with  her  needle.  This  boy  was 
consequently  employed  to  do  a  great  many  errands  and  other  little  domes* 
dc  business,  usually  done  by  older  persons,  such  as  making  purchases 
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at  the  market  and  groceries — pnn'uriiig  fuel,  &;c.,  all  of  whitrh  he  did 
witli  correctness  and  fidelity.     But  after  his  sickness,  when  set  about 
the  same  kind  of  business  as  formerly,  he  would  keep  part  of  the  money 
given  him  from  time  to  time  to  make  purchases,  and  squander  it  for  candy 
and  trinkets.     lie  would  moreover  borrow  money  in  his  mother's  riame, 
of  the  neighbors  and  grocer}'  men,  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
trade,  on  pretence  that  his  mother  Avauted  it  to  pay  rent,  ^.     In  this 
way,  too,  he  would  obtain  moucy  and  clandestinely  go  to  the  circus, 
contrary  to  express  command ;  and  thus  was  continually  cheating  and 
deceiving  his  mother — yet  when  accused  of  the  falsehood  or  theft,  he 
would  never  deny  but  readily  acknowledge  it,  seem  to  be  sorry  and  prom- 
ise amendment,  but  would  straightway  go  and  do  the  same  things,  till 
he  became  quite  as  notorious  for  his  deception  and  dishonesty,  as  he  had 
formerly  been  for  his  candor  and  integrity.     The  mother,  grieved  and 
wearied  out  wiUi  his  delinquences,  determined  to  send  him  into  the 
country  in  order  to  remove  him  from  temptation  and  reclaim  him  if  po«- 
siblc.     lie  remained  some  time,  and  returned  somewhat  improved,  but 
it  was  six  months,  as  she  informs  me,  before  he  was  fully  restored;  since 
which  time,  to  the  present,  he  continues  to  be,  as  before  his  sickness,  a 
good  and  honest  boy.     lie  is  now  fourteen  years  of  age.     The  mother 
and  boy  arc  botli  still  residents  of  tliis  city,  besides  several  other  living 
witnesses,  who  c^n  and  will  testify  to  the  same  facts. 

To  the  Plircnol()j,nst,  who  h:is  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  and 
acquainted  hinis(^lf  with  th(j  numberless  facts  of  a  similar  kind,  that 
abound  in  every  community,  this  case  is  neither  new,  nor  remarkable, 
nor  inexplicul)le;  but  to  those  who  reject  phrenology  and  adhere  to  the 
old  systems  of  Locke,  Reid,  Stewart,  Brown,  et  ccteri,  it  will  prove  a 
sort  of  Gordian  knot,  that  must  be  cut,  not  untied. 

Tlie  above  communication  is  at  your  service,  to  be  used  for  die  bene* 
fit  of  the  science  and  die  public. 

I  have  several  other  cases  of  a  different  character,  bearing  upon  other 
pouits  of  phrenology,  which  I  may  present  at  another  time. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  d:c.  W.  W.  REID. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  16,  1841. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

As  to  the  ADVANTAGES  OF  EDUCATION,  PhrcDology  commuuicatcs  pre- 
cise and  irresistahle  convictions  on  this  important  point.  The  human 
faculties  consist  of  animal  propensities,  moral  sentiments  and  intellectual 
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powers ;  they  have  a  natural  tendency  to  activity,  greater  or  less  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  their  organs,  and,  hcing  active,  each  serves  to  sug- 
gest certain  desires,  emotions,  or  intellectual  conceptions,  to  tlie  mind. 
The  organs  of  the  propensities,  namely,  Amativeness,  Combativeness, 
Destructiveness,  Secretivcness,  &c.,  are  the  largest;  those  of  the  moral 
sentiments,  the  next  in  size,  and  the  intellectual  organs,  the  smallest. 
Fartlier,  tlie  propeni«ities  and  sentiments  are  mere  blind  impulses,  which 
lead  to  happiness  and  virtue  when  well  directed,  and  to  misery  and  vice 
when  misapplied.  Thus,  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  when 
directed  by  Benevolence  and  Justice,  give  boldness,  enterprise,  and 
energy  to  the  character,  and  fit  a  man  for  becoming  the  terror  of  the  wicked 
and  the  foe  of  the  oppressor;  when  left  unguided,  they  may  lead  to  furi- 
ous contention,  indiscriminate  outrage,  cruelt}'  and  murder.  In  like 
manner,  the  moral  sentiments  require  direction ;  Benevolence,  unen- 
lightened by  intellect,  may  lead  to  hurtful  profusion ;  Veneration,  ungui- 
ded  by  reflection,  may  degenerate  into  superstition;  and,  lastly,  the 
intellectual  powers  having  the  smallest  organs,  possess  the  least  natural 
energy,  and  require  not  only  the  most  assiduous  cultivation  to  give  them 
activity,  but,  being  in  their  own  nature  mere  general  capacities  for  obser- 
vation and  reflection,  demand  a  vast  store  of  knowledge  as  materials  for 
their  exercise.  The  organ  of  Language,  for  example,  requires  not  only 
to  be  vigorously  exercised  to  produce  facility  in  writing  or  speaking; 
but,  as  tlie  mind  is  not  informed  by  instruction  of  the  meaning  of  words, 
labor  and  attention  must  be  bestowed  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  terms, 
as  materials  on  which  the  faculty  of  Language  may  exercise  its  powers. 
In  short,  nature,  by  means  of  this  organ,  gives  the  mind  a  capacity  to 
learn  words,  and  after  they  are  learned,  to  use  them ;  but  she  does  not 
inspire  us  with  a  knowledge  of  their  signification,  in  the  same  way  as 
she  implants  in  the  bee  an  instinctive  tendency  to  resort  to  particular 
flowers  that  contain  honey.  By  means  of  the  organ  of  Causality,  she 
enables  the  mind  to  reason  and  to  anticipate  results ;  but  this  also  is  a  mere 
genrnil  power,  and  requires  for  its  successful  exercise,  an  extensivt 
observation  of  their  occurrences  and  their  e fleets:  it  does  not  instinc- 
tively anticipate  the  future;  but,  after  the  mind  has  discovered,  by  obser- 
vation, that  fire  communicated  to  gunpowder,  prcwluces  explosion,  it  gives 
the  feeling  that  the  same  train  of  occurrences  will  happen  ai^ain,  and 
enables  the  individual  to  regulate  his  conduct  in  the  knowledge  of  this 
result. 

An  uneducated  mind,  therefore,  is  one  in  which  animal  impulses  run 
riot — strong,  vivacious  and  undirected ;  in  which  monil  sentiments  some- 
times shed  the  benign  influence  of  their  proper  nature,  but  oftoner  sug- 
gests wild  wanderings  by  their  misdirected  encr;jy,  and  in  which  the 
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intellectual  powera  are  obtuse,  through  want  of  exercise,  and  inefficieal 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  knowledge. 

This  is  a  correct  picture  of  a  mind  entirely  in  a  state  of  nature.  In 
civilized  society  some  extent  of  education  is  forced  upon  every  individU 
ual  by  the  intelligence  and  example  of  others;  but  in  proportion  to  the 
scantiness  of  his  cultivation,  is  his  approach  to  the  condition  now  des- 
cribed. 

An  educated  mind  presents  a  different  picture.  Happiness  results 
from  the  legitimate  use  of  all  the  mental  faculties;  and  the  constitutions 
of  the  moral  and  physical  worlds,  when  thoroughly  understood,  are  so 
admirably  adapted  to  each  other,  that  full  scope  is  afforded  in  nature  for 
the  legitimate  gratification  of  every  faculty  of  the  human  mind.  The 
first  effect  of  education  then  is  to  present  the  intellectual  faculties  with 
materials  on  which  they  may  act— -that  is,  persons  who  received  stores 
of  hereditary  information,  and  acquired  additional  ideas  by  experience- 
communicate  to  the  young  mind  a  knowledge  of  the  objects  and  creatures 
which  exist,  and  which  are  the  sources  of  good  and  evil  to  mankind. 
This  knowledge  constitutes  the  materials  on  which  the  faculties  of  the 
young  may  act;  thus,  the  primitive  colors  and  their  combinations  being 
exhibited,  the  mind,  by  means  of  the  organ  of  Coloring,  derives  pleas- 
ures from  contemplating  them,  and  desires  to  apply  them  in  producing 
new  combiit^tions.  A  description  of  a  particular  kind  of  industry,  or 
of  certain  internal  laws,  or  of  certain  domestic  institutions  being  com- 
municated, the  mind,  by  means  of  the  organ  of  Causality,  takes  delight 
in  knowing  these,  in  tracing  the  good  or  evil  produced  by  them,  and  it 
anticipates  the  result  of  new  combinations.  The  intellect,  thus  provi- 
ded with  knowledge,  and  strengthened  by  exercise,  is  in  a  condition  to 
discover  what  form  of  indulgence  is  fitted  to  afford  the  highest  and  most 
lasting  gratification  to  the  propensities  and  sentiments,  and  it  guides  and 
directs  them  accordingly.  Thus  the  propensities  of  Amativeness,  Phi- 
loprogenitiveness,  and  Adhesiveness,  have  large  organs,  and  at  an  early 
period  of  life  act  with  intense  vivacity.     The  individual  whose  mind  is 

unenlightened  by  knowledge,  whose  intellect  is  uncxcrcise<l  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  control  or  guide  his  desires,  and  whose  moral  sentiments  are 

not  directed  to  practical  objects,  will  yield  to  the  first  impulse,  and  either 
resort  to  the  haunts  of  vice,  or  many,  regardless  of  tlie  future  and  all  its 
consequences.  Another  individual,  whose  mind  has  been  instructed  in 
the  nature  of  his  own  physical  and  ment;d  constitution,  trained  to  per- 
ceive distant  consequences,  and  to  n;jndate  his  propensities  with  a  view 
to  the  future,  and  whose  moral  sr^ntiinentM  liave  been  accustome:!  to  act 
in  concert  with  and  to  support  by  llicir  dictates  the  roiicliisions  of  his 
intellect,  will  have  a  vivid  perception  of  degradation,  disease  and  misery. 
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at  the  result  of  illicit  indulgence ;  and  of  poverty,  anxiety  and  depres- 
sion, as  the  consequence  of  injudicious  marriage,  and  will  be  fitted,  if 
not  in  every  case,  to  resist  effectually,  at  least  to  withstand,  a  far  higher 
degree  of  temptation  than  the  other. 

Not  only  so  but  there  is  a  prodigious  difference  between  the  actual 
pleasures  enjoyed  by  the  educated  and  uneducated.  The  direct  gratifi- 
cation of  the  lower  propensities  is  short-lived,  coarse,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory;  and  when  the  impulse  of  excitement  is  over,  the  moral  sentiments 
enter  into  activity  and  condemn  the  conduct,  so  that  no  agreeable  emo- 
tion arises  from  reflection  on  the  past.  The  indulgence  of  these,  on  the 
other  hand,  under  the  guidance  of  the  moral  sentiments,  is  pleasing  at 
the  time,  and  not  painful  on  retrospection ;  while  the  direct  exercise  of 
the  higher  sentiments  themselves  and  intellect  affords  the  highest  present 
delight,  and  the  most  lasting  satisfaction  in  futurity.  The  practice  of 
Benevolence  in  the  daily  duties  of  life,  avoiding  all  occasions  of  giving 
pain  to  others,  and  manifesting  a  warm  and  sincere  regard  for  their  hap- 
piness in  the  little  offices  of  kindness,  for  which  the  private  circle  affords 
so  delightful  a  theatre — the  exercise  of  Conscientiousness  in  curbing 
our  humors  and  desires,  so  as  not  to  overstep  the  boundaries  of  justice, 
and  permitting  and  encouraging  every  indulgence  and  gratification  con- 
sistent with  duty,  to  those  who  are  dependent  on  or  connected  with  us-^ 
the  practice  of  Veneration  in  piety  towards  God,  and  in  habitual  defer- 
ence and  respect  to  our  fellow  men,  bearing  with  their  weaknesses,  and 
avoiding  irritating  and  humiliating  conduct  towards  them — the  exercise 
of  Ideality  in  appreciating  and  luxuriating  amidst  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  of  art,  and  the  exercise  of  Individuality  in  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  coundess  objects  which  exist  around  us,  and  their  various  proper^ 
ties— of  Reflection  in  tracing  their  wondrous  combinations—of  the  minor 
Knowing  organs  which  are  conversant  with  forms,  colors,  numbers, 
music,  and  their  countless  products — the  delight,  we  say,  which  the 
educated  mind  is  capable  of  extracting  from  the  legitimate  exercise  of  all 
these  admirable  faculties,  leaves  the  uncultivated  mind  immeasurably 
behind  in  the  very  article  of  pleasure,  even  supposing  enjoyment  to  be 
the  sole  object  of  human  existence. 

An  objection  to  the  proposed  University  in  London  is,  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  metropolis  care  for  wealth,  but  not  for  learning.  We  wish 
these  citizens  understood  Phrenology,  that  they  might  fully  comprehend 
the  condition  of  a  rich  citizen  unenlightened  by  education.  Wealth 
conduces  directly  to  the  gratification  of  only  two  faculties.  Acquisitive- 
ness and  Self-esteem ;  indirectly ,  it  furnishes  the  means  of  enjoyment 
to  all  the  other  powers.    The  lower  propensities,  as  we  have  said,  are 
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naturally  energetic,  and,  in  ordinary  men,  require  no  cultivation  to  stim- 
ulate tliem  to  activity.     But  not  so  with  the  intellectual  faculties  and 
higher  sentimente.     Tliese  require  training  and  culture  to  make  them 
yield  their  fruits;  but  then  their  products,  compared  with  those  of 
the  propensities,  are  like  nectar  compared  with  muddy  water.     The 
rich  citizen  then,  with  a  pluvib  in  his  pocket,  and  no  education  in 
this  head,  is  in  possession  of  tlie  means  of  gratification  for  his  Acquis- 
itiveness and  Self-esteem.     He  may  hug  his  purse,  and  dote  upon 
its  ample  contents;   he  may  defy  the  world,   and  look  down  with 
contempt  on  all  who  have  fewer  pounds  than  himself.     Farther,  he 
has  the  means  of  procuring  all  manner  of  animal  enjojrment,   and, 
added  to  this,  every  sort  of  finery  in  house,  equipage  and  dress,  that 
may  excite  the  admiration  of  ^'ulgar  minds,  and  thereby  gratify  his  Love 
of  Approbation.     lie  has  also  the  faculties  fitted  to  enjoy  all  these  pleas- 
ures ;  and  to  this  extent  we  allow  him  full  gratification.     But  as  money 
cannot  confer  an  exercised  intellect  and  rtifined  sentunents,  he  is  exclu- 
ded from  all  the  higher  enjoyments  of  our  nature.     lie  may  purchase 
books,  but  he  is  incapable  of  reading  them  wiih  relish ;  he  may  expend 
thousands  on  pictures  or  statuar}',  but  he  can  extract  no  delight  from 
their  beauties ;  he  may  fill  his  apartments  with  the  finest  instruments 
and  the  most  admirable  compositions  in  music,  but  he  cannot  command 
his  soul  to  thrill  at  their  sounds ;  he  may  aspire  to  the  society  of  the 
enlightened,  whose  conversation  sooths  and  purifies  the  feelings,  while, 
it  stimulates  and  enlivens  the  understanding,  but  he  has  neither  ideas  nor 
sentiments  in  ooniinon  with  them.     Two  uneducated  men  of  different 
occupations,  and  livincf  in  distant  parts  of  the  countr}*,  when  they  meet, 
have  no  subject  of  conversation  in  which  both  can  feel  an  interest,  and 
can  extract  no  pleasure  from  eacli  other's  society.     The  knowledge  of 
each  is  confined  to  the  character  of  his  noitrhbors,  and  the  practice  of  his 
own  tnide ;  and  he  is  dead  to  every  fcelin<r  and  id(?a  that,  by  dealing  with 
the  great  and  permanent  interests  of  mankind,  ivS  calculated  to  rouse  the 
sentiments  and  elevate  the  understanding,     'i'he  uneducated  man,  in 
short,  must  live  and  die  in  the  society  of  those  wlio  talk  of  stock  and 
trade,  and  prices,  and  farms,  and  profit?,  and  eatin?  and  drinkints  and 
dress,  and  every  thing  that  is  corporeal ;  and  nlthough  all  these,  as  min- 
istering servants  to  the  gratification  of  tlie  hi^rher  powers,  are  excellent 
in  themselves,  yet,  when  they  constitute  the  alpha  and  the  omep^a  of  life, 
the  sum  and  substance  to  which  all  our  thoughts  and  aspirations  are  ded- 
icated and  confined,  they  are  felt  to  be  poor  and  paltry,  just  because  they 
vield  no  satisfaction  to  tlie  moral  and  intellectual  faculties. 

In  regard  to  the  li;cality  of  the  proposed  university,  London  has  been 
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objected  to  on  the  ground  that  large  cities  afibrd  more  incentives  to  vice 
than  retired  situations  or  secluded  seminaries.  Phrenology  renders  our 
notions  on  this  subject  also  definite  and  precise.  Men  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes :  First,  those  in  whom  the  moral  sentiments  and  intel- 
lect naturally  preponderate  over  the  animal  propensities.  Individuals  so 
constituted  are  in  very  little  danger  from  temptation,  and  may  be  excluded 
in  the  present  discussion.  Secondly,  those  in  whom  the  animal  propen- 
sities naturally  predominate  over  both  sentiment  and  intellect.  These 
are  the  men  who  sink  into  vice  in  whatever  situation  they  are  placed — 
who  degrade  themselves  witli  habitual  indulgence  in  animal  pleasure — 
and,  so  far  as  our  observation  extends,  if  placed  in  the  country,  tliey 
become  a  focus  of  corruption  to  others ;  whereas,  in  a  town,  they  are 
swallowed  up  in  the  gulf  of  pre-existing  iniquity.  Thirdly,  those  indi- 
viduals, and  they  form  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  in  whom  the  pro- 
pensities are  naturally  so  balanced  against  the  sentiments  and  intellect, 
that  external  circumstances  will  cast  the  balance  to  vice  or  virtue. 

This  is  the  most  important  class,  and  we  shall  dedicate  a  few  words 
to  them.  The  object  to  be  attained  in  educating  them,  is  to  induce  them 
habitually  to  restrain  and  regulate  the  animal  feelings,  and  to  exercise 
and  manifest  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect.  To  accomplish  this 
end,  e\'cry  situation  calculated  unduly  to  excite  the  propensities,  must  be 
avoided »  and  every  circumstance  that  tends  to  call  forth  the  sentiments 
and  to  exercise  the  intellect  ought  to  be  encouraged.  The  question  then 
occurs,  does  a  secluded  seminary,  or  a  retired  village,  afford  fewer  temp- 
tations to  vicious  indulgence  than  a  city?  Mr.  Campbell,  we  think,  has 
answered  this  successfully.  "  Granting,"  says  he,  "  the  college  proc- 
tors whom  you  appoint  to  be  the  strictest  and  most  conscientious,  still, 
Flow  poor  is  a  proctor's  influence  to  a  father's,  to  a  mother's,  and  to  the 
purity  of  conversation  ensured  by  the  presence  of  sisters  and  respectable 
friends !''  In  short,  in  situations  where  boys  live  closely  congregated, 
and  removed  from  the  influence  of  ordinary  society,  one  individual  of  a 
corrupt  mind  may  produce  great  contamination ;  and  it  is  well  known, 
that  retired  seminaries  are,  in  fact,  selected  as  places  of  reform  for  all 
the  depraved  and  spoiled  children  of  the  communit}',  whose  dispositions 
render  them  nuisances  at  home.  In  these  institutions,  therefore,  there 
are  always  some  individuals  of  bad  natural  dispositions,  who  come  into 
the  closest  communication  with  those  who  are  ready  to  yield  to  the  first 
impression. 

liut  farther,  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  possess  natural  activity ;  and 
it  is  highly  erroneous  to  imagine,  that  boys,  whose  mental  organs  are 
equally  balanced,  and  whose  cases  we  are  now  discussing,  will  naturally 
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1m  pun*  if  Bot  oontamiBiled  by  «f3  example.  On  die  oontmy,  diiir 
nmml  piopcneitiei  wM  engender  nee  in  Aemoetietfiediilnetieii,  miliie 
pievented.  And  liow  mtbey  tobe  pievenledT  By  exeitiqg  ]ii^d|f 
and  babitnaUy  die  manl  aentimenta  and  .intdlect  We  raqoin  mdj  l» 
eontemidatB  dioaepoweia  for  a  moment,  to  be  aUe  to  decide  what  atan* 
tionia  beat  adapted  finr  their  ezerdae.  They  are,  Beneroleneey  Yenan- 
tioBf  Conacientionaneaa,  Hope,  and  Ideality;  and  theae  may  be  aided 
by  AdheaiTeneaa  and  Lo?e  of  Approbation.  Allow,  dien,  that  die  inlet 
lectiaeqiially  well  eiilti?ated  in  a  retired  aeminaiy  and  in.aeoDegeaitn- 
aled  in  a  ei^,  Whedier  ia  die  boaom  of  a  Tirtoona  fiunily,  or  die  ehan- 
bera  of  a  great  achod,  beat  anited  to  keep  in  habitoal  ezerciae  die  aenti 
menti  here  ennmeratedt  There  can  acarcely  be  a  ahade  of  diffewnea 
in  opinion  on  die  aobject;  and  it  ought  alwaya  to  be  rememhesedt  dul 
it  ia  only  by  carrying  the  mind  upward,  and  leading  it  to  expand  ha 
powerai  and  retf  Um  enjaymenitf  in  the  department  of  morality  and 
intellect,  that  the  animal  propenaitiea  can  poaaibly  be  reatrained  andieg- 
ulaled.  Mr.  Campbdl,  in  adverting  to  the  caae  of  aaOma  and  l\iikiah 
women,  givea  a  conyincing  commentary  on  the  aucceaa  idiich  atlenda 
atlempta  itt  curbing  the  lower  inatincta  by  mere  pbjnrical  reatraint;  that 
ia,  by  merely  rendering  t)ie  natural  gratificadon  of  than  impoanUe, 
without  providing  cauniervaiUng  e/goymmU  for  die  mind.  The  prin- 
ciple of  leading  die  mind  from  vice  and  to  virtue  hjpUaaurt^  is  acarcdy 
at  all  undeiBtood ;  and,  nevertheless,  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  all 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  species. 

One  of  the  great  banes  of  society  is  the  prevalence  of  aristocradc  feel- 
ing, in  itself  a  mere  abuse  of  Self-esteem.  The  only  superiority  which 
nature  recognises  in  one  man  over  another,  consists  in  higher  moral  and 
intellectual  qualitiea,  and  a  greater  extent  of  iiaeful  information;  and  we 
have  observed,  that  individuals  who  are  conacious  of  possessing  these 
advantages,  care  litde  for  facdtioua  rank  or  hereditary  tides,  althouf^ 
diey  may  have  succeeded  to  them  by  birth.  Weak  and  immoral  men, 
on  die  other  hand,  who  are  conadoua  of  no  natural  excellence  calculated 
to  command  esteem— who  feel  that,  if  left  to  fall  in  aociety  to  the  level 
of  their  merit,  they  would  sink  to  its  lowest  stages— call  in  the  aid  of 
adventitious  circumstances  to  support  their  consequence,  found  upon 
them  pretensions  to  precedent  and  respect,  and  affect  to  treat  with  disdain 
all  who  cannot  boast  of  equality  with  them  in  these  fanciful  advantagea. 
No  one  grudges  to  high  rank,  when  joined  with  mental  greatness,  die 
highest  honors;  but  the  spirit  of  which  we  complain,  so  far  as  it  haa 
any  effect,  produces  prejudicial  reaults,  by  separating  consideration  from 
the  qualitiea  which  alone  ought  to  confer  it,  and  by  encouraging  a  por- 
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tion  of  society  to  remain  profligate  and  uninstnieted,  in  the  idea  that  their 
rank  places  them  above  the  reach  of  public  opinion.  The  legitime 
remedy  for  this  evil,  is  to  refine  and  instruct  to  the  highest  possible 
degree  the  industrious  classes  of  the  commtmity;  and  when  they  are 
able  to  exhibit  elegant  manners  and  enlaiged  understandings,  nature  wiU 
assert  her  own  superiority,  and  factitious  pretensions  will  sink  in  public 
estimation  like  the  tattooed  face  and  pendant  nasal  ornaments  of  the  sav- 
age. We  believe  it  quite  possible  to  render  a  merchant  or  manufacturer 
a  gentleman^  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  by  a  judicious  course  of 
moral  and  intellectual  cultivation. 

On  another  point  also  we  differ  from  Mr.  Campbell.     He  proposes 
that  the  education  of  boys  should  be  finished  before  they  begin  to  leam 
a  trade ;  and  proposes  four  years,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  as  a  period 
for  study,  adding,  that  on  inquiry  he  is  informed  that  a  young  man  may 
continue  his  education  till  the  latter  age  consistently  with  learning  his 
business.     Looking  at  the  order  in  which  the  organs  of  the  faculties  are 
developed,  and  at  the  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  brain  by  which  the 
exercise  of  mental  energy  is  afl*ected,  we  perceive  that  prior  to  eigh- 
teen, the  organs  of  the  propensities,  sentiments  and  perceptive  or  know- 
ing powers,  such  as  Individuality,  Language,  Locality,  Form,  Number, 
and  Tune,  are  in  the  highest  state  of  maturity ;  and  that  it  is  not  till 
twenty  or  upwards  that  the  reflecting  organs  have  attained  their  full  size; 
and  farther,  that  it  is  not  till  after  majority  that  the  constitution  of  the 
brain  has  been  perfected,  so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  the  most  powerfiil 
manifestations.     Following  the  order  of  nature,  therefore,  we  would 
teach  children  morality  and  virtuous  conduct,  and  also  initiate  them  in 
all  the  varieties  of  simple  knowledge,  before  the  age  of  fourteen ;  we 
would  send  them  to  leam  a  trade  from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  and  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-two  we  would  combine  attendance  on  classes  of  phi- 
losophy with  the  practice  of  the  duties  of  their  profession.     The  detaib 
of  business  do  not  require  a  greater  portion  of  underatanding  than  is  pot- 
sessed  from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  while  the  higher  branches  of  moral  and 
physical  science  require  a  mature  intellect  and  some  experimental  knowl- 
edge of  the  relations  of  society  t6  enable  the  mind  to  enter  upon  them 
with  delight,  and  draw  practical  benefits  from  their  study.     Farther,  one 
great  cause  of  the  education  that  is  at  present  bestowed  being  partiallj 
lost,  is  the  entire  separation  of  leaning  from  business.    The  boy  is  a 
scholar  till  he  goes  to  the  shop  or  counting-house ;  and  when  he  goes 
there  he  is  a  merchant  or  trader,  and  lays  aside  all  his  literature,  sdenoet 
and  school  acquirements,  as  obsolete  exercises  of  boyhood.     He  never 
thinks  of  study  as  a  relaxation  from  business,  or  as  an  agreeable  recrea- 
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don  for  leisure  houre;  and,  until  this  habit  shall  be  attained*  edacation 
will  not  have  triumphed.  The  great  object  ought  to  be  to  keep  the  intel 
lect  and  higher  sentiments  of  the  industrious  classes  habitually  awake* 
and  to  give  them  an  interest  in  every  thing  that  is  calculated  to  support 
the  activity  of  those  powers,  and  afford  them  gratification;  and  this  will 
never  be  accomplished  till  they  are  trained  to  look  on  themselves  not 
only  as  individuals  pursuing  exclusive  and  personal  objects,  but  as  citi- 
zens of  the  world,  interested  in  the  great  principles  which  regulate  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  tlie  species.  They  must  be  taught  to  pass  from 
the  counting-house  to  classes  of  philosophy,  and  from  tlie  halls  of  sci- 
ence to  the  ware-house,  as  transitions  natural,  useful  and  becoming ;  and 
to  regard  personal  industry  and  elevated  reflection  as  fitted  each  to  confer 
grace,  dignity  and  usefulness  on  the  other.  There  is  no  degradation  in 
labor ;  and  tlie  highest  intelligence  is  not  incompatible  with  the  most 
animated  exertions  in  the  duties  of  life.  A  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
this  observation  cannot  be  too  widely  diffused  among  the  inhabitanlB  of 
Britian ;  for  its  practical  application  would  constitute  tlieir  glory  and 
their  strength. — Edinburgh  Phren,  Jour, 
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Eeligian  and  Phrenology, — **  It  appears  to  me  to  be  by  no  means 
desirable  that  Phrenologists  should  pay  any  attention  to  that  class  of  objec- 
tors who  reitenitc  the  charge  that  their  system  is  opposed  to  Religion. 
Every  science  lias  in  some  stage  of  its  progress  received  a  similar  atuick, 
and  the  friends  of  Phrenoloff}'  will  surely  be  enablinl  to  btrar  tlioir  fate, 
in  this  respect,  with  tolerable  equanimity  when  they  call  to  mind  the 
fact  that  the  individuals  who  in  the  present  day  accuse  them  of  promul- 
gating doctrines  subversive  of  Religion,  are  the  worthy  descendants  and 
representatives  of  the  class  who  some  few  centuries  back  broutrlit  a  sim- 
ilar charge  against  the  teachers  of  Astronomy,  and  who  in  lalor  days, 
when  relinrion  still  sur\'ived,  althonsfh  the  fin<t  principles  of  Astronomi- 
cal Science  had  become  familiar  truth,  transferred  the  charge  to  the  stu- 
dents of  Geolog}'.     Undismayed  by  tiie  attack,  the  Geologists  steadily 
:K)ntinued  their  observations  and  multiplied  their  proofs.     Religion  still 
survived,  and  their  accusers  (who  seem  tenaciously  to  oling  to  the  belief 
that  they  must  eventually  succeed  in  discoverinjj  some  science  which 
shall  be  subversive  of  religion)  unwilling  to  let  the  chai-ge  lie  idle,  imme- 
diately directed  it  ajxainst  Plirenolog\'.     The  probability  is,  that,  like  its 
predecessors,  this  science  will  survive  the  attack,  and  as  it  has  already 
resisted  its  force  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  it  seems  likely,  judging  from 
past  experience,  that  some  new  discover}'  will  shortly  rise  up,  against 
which  lJ)e  old  piece  of  artillery  will  be  required,  that  it  will  therefore  be 
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considered  expt^dient  to  withdraw  it  from  Phrenolog}',  and  that  ahhough 
the  system  will  tlien  be  suffered  quietly  to  progress,  Religion  will  still 
retain  it<)  vitality  and  extend  'lia  influence. 

Iiet  us  hope,  thereftjre,  that  the  field  of  Hrirnce  may  yet  he  enlarged 
by  many  new  discoveries,  suflicient  to  afford  constant  rmploymont  to 
these  worth\r  persons ;  while  at  the  fsame  time  we  nctil  ntit  necessarily 
relinquish  the  belief  that  the  day  will  never  arrive  which  will  enable 
tliem  to  allirm  thai  ihry  have  at  length  nu.'l  with  the  (»l)ject  of  their  pev- 
scvering  search!"— 6'(^m//ir'/»>rt/er//yy  3/.  /i,  Stmipaon,  Tendon, 

Head-ache  caused  by  over-exritement  of  certain  mental  f ami  ties. — 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  directed  to  Mr.  L.  N.  Fowler, 
while  recently  lecturing  on  Phrenology  in  one  of  the  N.  England  slates. 
The  letter  wiis  writt<'n  by  a  ver\'  intelligent  lady — the  wife  of  a  clergy- 
man ;  and,  we  are  assured,  that  the  fa(;ts  here  stated,  may  be  relied  upon 
as  strictly  correct.  Such  farts,  we  presume,  are  M\'  no  means  of  unfre- 
quent  occurrence :  wenj  the  attention  of  persons  properly  directed  to  the 

subject,  almost  any  number  might  be  collected.     Mrs.  R writes 

lluis— "For  some  moiitlis  past,  I  have  experieneefl  a  yvry  trreat  degree 
of  pain  in  my  head  whieh  1  have  endejivored  to  account  for  phn-nologi- 
cally,  for  this  reason,  viz:  that  it  wa^  always  attendant  upcm  unusual 
excitement  of  mind.  This  pain  hiis  been  so  severe  at  times,  that  I  have 
feared  it  might  terminate  in  dropsy  of  the  brain.  Still  1  cannot  be  sat- 
isfied with  this  conclusion,  because  tlie  pain,  though  seven',  fn^qtiently 
shifts  its  poftition,  which  I  think  would  not  bt*  the  c-ilhc  in  dropsy. 
Since  your  Fiecture  last  eveninir.  I  have  examined  tlw  subji^ct  more  fulh', 
and  called  to  mind  more  distinctly,  the  particidar  location  of  the  dis- 
tress, which  I  was  better  able  t<»  do  from  the  extreme  aniteness  of  suf- 
fering that  I  have  laU'ly  experienced.  Allow  m(;  first  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion, viz :  if  pain  l)e  prcKluced  in  the  region  of  one  org;ui  which  is  over- 
excited ^  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  where  tlien*  is  great  nervous 
excitibility  of  temperament,  several  orgims  may  l>e  excited  and  cause 
pain  at  the  name  time,  or  successively  ?  Now  this  is  the  fact  respect- 
ing myself — when  1  buffer  pain  in  any  part  (»f  my  head,  then;  is  perfect 
correspondence  on  iwth  sides  of  it.  I  have  felt  it  dislinrtly  at  these  vari- 
ous points.  In  the  region  of  Const  met  ivencss.  this  has  fn»quently  been 
the  cjLse,  after  I  have  l)e<*n  euttinir  out  a  larg^*  quantity  of  wrjrk,  and  rack- 
ing my  invention  to  do  it  in  the  best  and  most  eeononiieal  manner;  and 
also  whenever  1  have  been  contriving  plans  or  inventing  games  of  amuse- 
ment, or  any  thing  of  the  kind,  for  my  childr^'n's  profit  or  pleasure. 
Again:  Such  are  my  circumstances,  that  great  care  <lcvolves  upon  me — 
the  education  of  my  children,  the  manaeemenl  of  my  domestic  con- 
cerns, the  control  and  disposal,  to  a  trreat  extent,  of  our  finances ;  add  to 
this,  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  up  my  spirits  whether  sick  or 
well,  in  sunsliine  or  in  storm,  in  prosperity  or  in  adversity.  At  such 
times,  the  pain  hiw  been  directly  thn)Ugh  the  head,  as  ii  seem(?d  to  me, 
where  the  orcrans  of  Combativeness  and  Destnietiveness  are  located; 
and  I  have  fell  like  this :  **  Die  /  mm/,  but  sro  fonvard  I  must.*^ 
Wlien  attending  clos(;ly  to  any  discourse  or  reading  arg\imentative  sub- 
jects that  require  deep  thoujjht,  my  forehead  is  subject  to  distress  and 
sometimes  severe  pain.     I  frequently  suffer  pain  in  the  r;gi^       "  "* 
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mlity  and  Ideality;  and  could  enumerate  many  instanoee  of  thia  kind. 
One  more  fact  only  will  I  now  mention.  I  am  troubled  often  with  pain 
over  the  eyes,  and  have  noticed  that  whenever  my  children  have  disar- 
ranged every  thini|[  about  the  house,  I  am  exceedingly  annoyed,  and  afiter 
going  about  and  replacing  every  thing  in  order,  my  head  is  very  aenai- 
ly  relieved." 

Appeal  to  tlie  Clergy, -^K  correspondent  sends  us  a  communication 
from  Upper  Canada,  under  the  signature  of  ^'  Clericus^^^  which  contains 
aome  very  good  remarks  upon  &e  bearing  of  Phrenology  on  religion, 
with  an  answer  to  the  objections  that  the  science  leads  to  Materialism, 
Fatalism,  &c.  As  the  same  topics  have  been  somewhat  fully  discussed 
in  the  Journal,  we  have  room  only  to  present  a  single  paragraph  of  the 
present  communication.  Says  this  writer:  '*Upon  the  clergy,  above 
all  others,  does  the  voice  of  suffering  call— to  them  does  every  principle 
of  duty  appeal,  that  putting  on  the  whole  armour  of  righteousness,  they 
should  inquire  into  the  nature  and  bearings  of  a  discoveir— which  is  to 
the  mind  what  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  to  the  body, 
and  which,  if  true,  as  much  as  tlie  interests  of  the  soul  exceed  those  of 
the  body,  and  as  much  as  the  salvation  of  the  former  surpasses  the  pre- 
servation of  the  latter— is  of  so  much  more  importance  to  man— it 
behooves  the  clergy,  I  say,  to  inquire  with  careful,  patient  and  impartial 
examination,  whether  it  be  true— taking  care,  above  all  things,  that  they 
do  not  lightly  reject  the  handywork  of  the  Almighty.  The  only  con- 
clusion which  any  reasonable  or  thinking  man  can  arrive  at,  after  such 
an  investigation,  is  that  the  grand  prineipUa  of  Phrenology  are  true — 
that  they  are  founded  in  nature,  ana  are  tne  work  of  Nature  s  God." 

Phrenology  in  Vienna, — R.  R,  Noel,  Esq.,  who  has  recently  spent 
several  years  m  Germany  and  Austria,  mentions  the  following  interesting 
fact  in  relation  to  his  visit  at  Vienna.  '*  Of  Vienna  I  could  say  much 
too— of  interest  which  Prince  Mettemich  (one  of  Gall's  enriest  pupils) 
and  many  members  of  the  first  families  there,  take  in  Phrenolo^.  In- 
deed, it  was  principally  owing  to  my  being  a  phrenologist,  that  1  received 
great  attention  from  Prince  Mettemich,  and  introductions  to  the  heads 
of  the  different  institutions  to  facilitate  my  observations  in  Vienna." 

The  Chinese,  Craniolo gists, -^n  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Chi- 
nese Museum,  in  this  city,  drawn  up  by  Professor  E.  C.  Wines — who 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  that  people*— we  find  this  state- 
ment: '*The  Chinese  put  faith  in  the  external  devclopements  of  the 
skull,  and  are,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  phrenologists.  They  look 
for  the  principal  characteristics  of  a  man  in  his  forehead,  and  of  a  woman 
in  the  back  of  the  cranium." 

Mr.  Geo.  Combe  intends  visiting  Germany  the  present  season :  one 
of  his  leading  objects  is  undoubtedly  the  advancement  of  Phrenology  in 
the  interior  of  Europe. 

Dr.  Charles  Caldwell  is  now  on  a  visit  to  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Mr.  Combe*s  tour  in  the  United  States  is  just  published  in  two  vol- 
umes, and  will  be  fardier  noticed  in  the  Journal. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

PsBssoLonT  A?rD  AsTi-PHmuroi.ooT ;  or  Review  of  Select  DiiceurMi  on  the  lune- 
tions  of  the  Nenrous  Syitem  in  opposition  to  Phrenology,  dtc^  by  Dr.  Smith,  of 
New  York. 

(GontoveBBA  from  pege  309.) 

Having  now  stripped  the  proposition  laid  down  by  Professor  Smith  as 
the  embodiment  of  Phrenology,  of  irrelevant  matteri  corrected  their 
errors  and  exposed  their  misrepresentations,  we  will  re-state  them  in  such 
form  as  to  represent  correcdy  phrenological  doctrines. 

1.  The  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind. 

2.  The  mind  is  endowed  with  a  plurality  of  innate  faculties. 

3.  Each  of  these  faculties  manifests  itself  through  the  medium  of  a 
particular  organ ;  of  which  organs  the  brain  is  a  congeries, 

4.  The  power  of  manifesting  each  (acuity  bears  a  ponstant  and  uni- 
form relation,  other  things  being  equal,  to  the  size  of  the  organ  of  such 
faculty. 

5.  The  outer  surface  of  the  skull  corresponds  so  neaily  with  the  form 
of  the  brain,  that  the  relative  size  of  these  different  organs  can  be  ascar- 
tained  during  life. 

On  comparing  these  propositions  with  those  laid  down  by  Professor 
Smith,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  differ  very  maieriaMy.  The  argument 
is  therefore  *'  virtually  concluded,**  for  his  attack  is  made  not  upon  the 
science  in  which  we  believe,  but  on  a  so-called  phrenology  of  his  own 
invention.  We  will  proceed,  however,  and  in  the  first  place  examine 
two  objections  which  the  professor  brings  forward  against  the  logical 
correctness  of  phrenologists. 

On  page  94  he  commences  his  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  distinct  organs, 
by  demanding  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  based.  We  confidently  refer 
him  to  nature,  to  collections  of  exists  and  busts,  and  to  the  plates  and 
writings  of  phrenologists.  But  to  them  he  declines  to  go.  This  doc- 
trine, he  says,  **  is  an  inference  and  has  to  be  adduced  (?)  so  far  as  it  cm 
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be  adduced  (?)  at  all,  from  the  propoaition  next  in  ordpr.*'  The  propo^ 
aition  here  referred  to  being  that  aize,  csteria  paribua,  ia  the  meaaore 
of  power.  *' Until,  conaequenUy,  that  propoaition  oomea  iiegiiUil7 
before  ua,  no  proof,**  he  aaya,  **  can  be  offered,  and  of  courae  no  replica- 
tion made.  Were  we,  therefore,**  he  continuea,  «*  to  inaiat  upon  oar 
logical  rightt  there  would  be  no  conlroversy.** 

It  ia  not  true  that  the  doetrine  of  diatinct  organa  ia  a  mere  inference 
from  the  doctrine  diat  aize  ia  the  meaaure  of  power.     It  reata  upon  obaer- 
ration  and  can  be  demonatrated  by  attention  to  form  alone  eren.    But 
thia  whole  objection  ariaea  from  confounding  a  ayatematic  preaentation 
of  certain  concluaiona  with  the  mode  of  arriving  at  thoae  conclusiona. 
It  ia  errctpil  on  the  falae  preaumption  that  phrenologiatB  laid  down  one 
propoaition,  on  that  grounded  another,  and  on  that  a  third,  ao  procee^Ung 
to  the  end.     But  we  maintain  that  our  fundamental  principlea  are,  on 
the  contrary,  generalizatioiia  of  indiTidual  facta:  therefore  to  the  conaid- 
rnition  of  theae  the  profesaor  must  of  neceaaity  reaort.     But  indepen- 
drnthr  of  this«  the  ciirumstance  of  one  propoaition  being  laid  dowr 
before  another,  by  no  meina  proTea  that  the  fonner  muat  be  demonstra 
led  widKNit  reference  to  the  other;  for  propoaitiona  may  be  dependan* 
on  the  same  £icis«  and  may  be  of  equal  importance,  though  one  muat  of 
neceaaity  be  first  in  oider.     And  again  the  objection  shows  ignorance  oi 
fofteffubesa  of  the  eeneraJ  mode  of  arranging  systematic  works.     In 
inrnttiraCHW,  we  asrmd  fn>m  particulars  to  that  which  is  general.     In 
^v^irtt^ASiinjf.  the  onler  is  rp^Trsed,  the  concluding  generalization,  the 
<*n««^wtf  fWt,  being  often  thr  first  proposition  laid  down,  thus  preceding 
^v  ,\^  f9Sv\!inate  propositions  and  particular  cases  on  the  truth  of  which 
N  A^"^v=^<«  '*  dependent.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  whatever 
\fV4  «v  *iew  the  objei'tion  of  Professor  Smith,  it  is  futile  and  unsound. 
M^  .MBHK^f.  under  .this  illogical  ciy  about  "logical  rights,"  escape  the 
*,N\v«^!n  v»t'  invostigation.     Nor  can  he  be  allowed,  what  he  seems  to 
,<^M«.  tK«^  reputation  of  generosity,  for  neglecting  to  stop  his  argument 
M  l^l«  t^ucv-wrought  barrier  of  his  own  erection. 

t>«  |Miue  IW,  the  professor  charges  phrenologists  with  "  assumins^  facta 
M  N»  inir  trUhoxa  an  attempt  to  prove  them,''  and  with  making  "  reas- 
«M«tng  premises  and  inferences  to  change  places  as  occasion  may  require.** 
'|N»  pn)ve  this,  he  narrates  a  dispute  which  he  had  with  somebody,  from 
which,  as  we  are  informed,  and  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,   the  nar- 
rator came  off  triumphandy.     We  leave  him  full  possession  of  this  tri- 
umph and  proceed  to  notice  the  following  other  confirmation  of  hia 
charge.     "A  patient,"  says  he,  "in  a  fit  of  sickness  forgot  the  use  of 
language.     Now,  says  the  phrenologist,  the  case  is  plain,  the  man's  organ 
of  Language  waa  disordered.     Here  of  course  we  have  .an  assertion 
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deduced  from  the  truth  of  phrenology,  the  hf/pothe*U  being  taken  far 
granted^  and  then  made  to  do  the  duty  of  apremiae.*^  *'  But,'*  con- 
tmues  the  professor,  "when  a  reversal  becomes  convenient,  we  are 
gravely  assured  that  an  inability  to  employ  words  through  some  malady, 
proves  the  doctrine  of  distinct  organs.  In  this  way,  what  was  before 
an  inference,  is  now  converted  into  an  assumption,  and  in  lieu  of  being 
the  oflfspring,  is  made  to  stand  in  loco  pareniia." 

This  is  very  plausible  but  also  very  fallacious  and  erroneous.  It  is 
not  true  that  phrenologisu*  "  assume**  tlieir  facts ;  it  is  not  true  that  they 
do  not  attempt  to  prove  whatever  they  advance ;  it  is  not  true  that  the 
doctrine  of  distinct  organs  is  a  hypothesis ;  it  is  not  true  diat  they  take  this 
doctrine  for  granted.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  professor  founds  an 
argument  against  phrenology  on  the  assumption  that  plirenologists  at" 
eume  their  facts ;  tliat  ho  forces  for  granted  that  the  phrenologists  have 
taken  for  granted  the  trutii  of  phrenology.  So  readily  does  he  fall 
into  the  errors  which  he  is  charging  upon  others !  Now  if  the  professor 
will  prove  that  the  facts  of  phrcnolog}'  are  assumptions,  and  that  its  doc- 
trines are  hypotheses,  then  clearly  the  controversy  will  be  at  an  end,  and 
to  continue  the  argument  would  be  to  batter  the  air  after  prostrating  the 
fortress.  The  truth  is  that  the  phrenologists  never  applied  the  above 
explanation  to  forgetfulness  of  language  until  after  they  had  established 
the  existence  of  an  organ  of  language.  And  having  established  the 
existence  of  such  an  organ,  the  above  inference  is  plainly  deduced  not 
from  the  premise  pointed  out  by  the-  professor,  but  from  a  univenal 
law  of  pathology,  which  his  hostitity  to  phrenology  even  will  hardly 
induce  him  to  controvert,  the  major  proposition  of  the  argument  being 
that  the  disordered  manifestadon  of  a  faculty  is  always  indicative  of  the 
functional  or  organic  derangement  of  the  organ  of  that  faculty.  The  mi- 
nor proposition  expresses  tlie  disordered  manifestation  of  the  faculty  of 
language  in  a  particular  case,  and  the  conclusion  inevitably  follows  that  in 
the  case  referred  to,  the  organ  of  that  faculty  was  deranged.  (>ould  Dr. 
Smith  prove  that  no  distinct  portion  of  the  brain  constitutes  the  peculiar 
organ  of  the  faculty  of  language,  he  would  not  indeed  impair  the  efficacy 
of  the  above  argument,  but  he  would  force  the  phrenologist  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  brain  as  a  whole  was  deranged  and  not  a  particular  part. 
Here  we  are  again  at  the  very  point  of  the  controversy.  Is  there  a 
peculiar  portion  of  the  brain  which  constitutes  the  organ  of  Language? 
We  say  this  is  a  fact  not  only  demonstrable  but  demonstrated.  The 
professor  denies  this,  but  offers  no  proof  beyond  the  above  logical  quib- 
bles ;  but  until  he  disproves  our  doctrine,  his  objection  is  a  mere  play  of 
words.     As  to  the  "convenient  reversal^'  of  which  he  speaks,  it  ba 
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fiction  of  his  own  invention.  The  phrenologist  has  in  every  case  proted 
the  seats  of  the  \'arious  organs  by  physiological  observations,  and  patho- 
logical facts  have  been  brought  in  merely  as  corroborative  or  cumulaliTe 
proof;  as  such,  we  deem  them  to  possess  great  weight  and  interest.  Thej 
show  beyond  dispute  that  one  faculty  of  the  mind  may  be  singly  and 
•olely  deranged,  a  phenomenon  which  the  phfenologicnl  doctrine  cleody 
explains,  but  which  the  anti-phrenological  notion  renders  absolutely  mys- 
terious and  inexplicable.  Nay,  still  farther ;  patliological  cases  often 
oonfirm  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  correctness  of  tlie  phrenologist 
as  to  the  seat  of  the  various  organs.  Let  us  take  one  instance  bearing 
directly  on  the  question  in  hand.  Sir  Robert  Liston  was  a  gentleman 
of  great  talents ;  ho  was  once  minister  plenipotentiary  to  this  country, 
and  at  another  time  to  the  Court  of  Russia ;  he  spoke  ten  languages,  knew 
four  others,  ?.nd  was  remarkable  for  amiability  and  courtesy  until  seven 
years  before  his  death,  when  his  mental  manifestations  commenced  to 
under:i[o  n  marked  change.  He  saw  apparitions;  long  trains  of  Greeks, 
Turks,  and  others,  each  in  appropriate  costume,  would  pass  before  his 
eyes.  At  first  he  was  aroused,  being  aware  of  their  unreal  nature,  but 
finally  one  vision  became  so  terribly  real  that  he  never  afteni'ards  spoke 
of  these  visitations.  He  saw  his  wife,  who  had  been  dead  some  years, 
standing  in  the  room,  so  life-like  in  appearance  that  he  spoke  to  her;  she 
walked  towanls  the  window,  he  followed,  and  it  was  not  till  his  head  and 
hands  crashed  against  the  glass,  that  he  became  aware  of  the  illusion. 
Again,  from  being  one  of  the  njost  amiable  and  courteous,  ho  became 
one  of  the  most  violent  of  men,  and  from  being  an  admirable  linguist, 
he  became  unable  to  use  words.  At  his  death.  Dr.  Abercrombic  and 
Mr.  Craig  examined  the  brain,  Mr.  Combe  being  present.  Over  the 
organ  of  JVonder,  the  appearance  of  the  dura-mater  and  skull  indicated 
that  chronic  inflammation  had  existed.  In  the  posterior  lobe,  wljere 
Combaiivenesa  is  situated,  an  abscess  was  founds  an  inch  in  Icnglli  and 
half  an  inch  in  breadth,  .^n  abscess  was  also  discovered  in  tlic  line  of 
the  fibres  of  the  organ  of  Ixinguage,  (Combe's  lectures  on  phrenol- 
ogy, edited  by  Dr.  Boardman,  pp.  118,  214,  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  Oct.  1836,  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Juurnnl,  Oct. 
1836,  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  July  18i0.)  Will  Pro- 
fessor Smitli  be  kind  enough  to  let  us  know  his  opinion  of  this  and  the 
numerous  analagous  cases  to  be  found  in  the  phrenological  writings? 

After  considerably  more  erroneous  assertion  and  fallacious  reasoning, 
the  readers  progress  through  which  is  aptly  characterized  by  Professor 
Smitli  himself  as  a  »* groping"  in  a  "region  of  gloom,"  "at  every  step 
uncomfortably  conscious  of  the  obscurity  by  which  we  are  surrounded," 
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we  arrive  at  a  point  of  the  controvcray  at  which  the  author  ahowa  that 
he  has  had,  during  one  intenrai  atleaat,  a  juat  idea  of  the  mode  in  whieh 
the  phienologiata  ahoold  be  met,  and  that  he  himaelf  ia  convinced  of  the 
inoonclusiveneaa  of  all  on  which  he  haa  previoualy  relied,  and,  aa  if 
cheered  by  the  genial  raya  of  truth  which  had  thua  fitfully  visited  him, 
he  exdaima :  *«The  region  of  gloom  ia  paat,  the  road  before  ua  ia  plain, 
the  pointa  to  be  reached  obvioua  and  esaentially  dependent  on  the  teati- 
mony  of  our  aenaea ;  for  projections  of  the  brain  are  viaible,  tangible, 
measurable.     The  prominent  traita  of  character  are  also  readily  and 
certainly  discernible.     How  far,  consequently  the  loiter  correspondt 
with  the  former^  is  a  fact  capable  of  the  most  easy  and  satisfactory 
proof  or  that  failing,  phrenology  may  be  safely  and  confidendy  pro- 
nounced a  mere  phantom  of  the  imagination."     (pp.  107.)    For  "pro- 
jections" substitute  "developements,"  and  this  quotation  will  correctly 
express  the  test  to  which  we  wish  our  science  to  be  subjected.     And  it 
recognizes,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  correctness  of  the  phrenological 
mode  of  investigation.     '*  Which  ia  the  true  alternative,"  adds  the  pro- 
feasor,  "  it  is  now  our  business  to  inquire."     Gladly  will  we  abide  by 
whatever  alternative  may  result  from  a  faithful  inquiry.     Let  us,  tlicre- 
fore,  pass  in  review,  all  the  facts  bearing  on  the  subject  presented  by  the 
professor  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  decide  their  force  undersiandingly. 

Fact  1,  (pp.  81.)  *■*•  When  perplexed  by  some  puzzling  problem^  we 
expedence  uneasiness  in  the  head,  particularly,  as  I  think,  in  its  anterior 
part." 

The  consideration  of  a  **  prohlem^^^  as  such,  is  solely  a  work  of  the 
intellect i  and  the  scat  of  the  intellect  being,  according  to  our  science,  the 
**  anterior^*  lobe,  this  fact  is  corroborative  of  phrenology. 

Fact  2,  (pp.  82.)  **  A  young  man  lost  a  large  portion  of  the  frontal 
lobe  by  an  accident.  The  wound  healed,  but  the  bone  itself  was  not 
regenerated,  so  that  a  distinct  osseous  edge  remained.  In  after  life,  when 
this  person  attempted  close  study,  internal  soreness  and  external  inflam- 
mation took  place  and  compelled  him  to  desist." 

**  Study^^  is  an  operation  of  the  intellect,  and  the  seat  of  the  intellec- 
tual organs  being  the  ^^frontoT^  lobe,  this  fact  also  is  directly  corrobora- 
tive of  phrenology." 

Fact  3,  (pp.  93.)  "  The  brain,  its  anterior  part  being  in  advance, 
acquires  its  full  size  at  a  very  early  period  of  life.  Authors  differ  as  to 
the  exact  date,  which  probably  is  not  uniform,  though  not  later  than  the 
seventh  year." 

Phrenologists  maintain,  as  the  result  of  numerous  observations,  that 
the  brain  very  seldom  attains  its  full  size  before  the  age  of  manhood. 
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The  phrenological  *«  anthon/*  therefore,  are  not  of  the  number  to  wlibo 
Professor  Smith  refere,  yet  he  attempts  not  to  give  a  reason  for  this  ezdo- 
sion.  Surely  he  was  bound  to  tell  us  why  he  considers  the  phrenologi- 
cal proposition  false,  and  the  non-phrenological  one  true.  He  has  had 
numerous  opportunities  of  deciding  between  them  by  actual  observation 
of  the  brain  itself.  The  subjects  of  ail  ages  yearly  presented  in  the 
dissecting  room  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  have  fur- 
nished him  with  ample  means  of  weighing  and  measuring  the  brain,  and 
of  showing,  if  possible,  most  conclusively  that  the  phrenologists  are  in 
the  wrong.  But  he  has  chosen,  on  this  and  other  occasions,  with 
something,  it  seems  to  us,  of  credulity,  to  depend  implicitly  upon  the 
sayings  of  *'  authors,*'  when  nature  could  so  readily  have  been  appealed 
to.  It  is  evident  from  this  and  other  parts  of  the  ''  Select  Discourses,'* 
that  Meckel's  Anatomy  is  the  source  of  all  Professor  Smith's  anatomical 
opinions.  Let  us  turn,  tlierefore,  to  Meckel.  In  volume  ii.  page  705, 
§1801,  (Paris  1826)  we  find  the  following  passage :  **  Jusqu'a  Tepoque 
de  1'  entier  developpement,  Tencephale  continue  d'etre  plus  gros,  en  pro- 
portion du  corps,  qu  'il  nel'est  dans  la  suite ;  car,  entre  six  et  cepi  am 
suivant  Wcnzel,  et  meme  de's  la  troitie'me  annee,  selon  Soemmering, 
il  a  deja  acquis  le  volume  et  la  pesantour  qu'  il  doit  conserver  pendant 
tout  Ic  rcstc  de  la  vie."  That  is,  between  9ix  and  seven  years^  accord- 
ing to  Wcnzol,  and  at  three  years,  according  to  Soemmering,  the  brain 
acquin's  il  full  size  and  weight.  Thus  it  is,  then,  the  reader  of  the  Select 
Discourses  will  quote  Professor  Smith  as  his  authority  for  the  assertion 
that  the  brain  attains  its  full  size  at  seven  years  of  age.  We  turn  to 
Smitli  and  we  find  that  he  refers  to  Meckel ;  we  turn  to  Meckel,  and  we 
ascertain  that  he  speaks  on  the  authority  of  Wenzel  and  Soemmering, 
who  difler  enough  to  have  put  others  on  their  guard  and  shown  to  them 
the  necessity  of  farther  observation.  We  turn  toWenzel  and  Soemmer- 
ing, and  then  learn  the  meagemess,  the  utter  inadequacy  of  their  induc- 
tions of  facts.  Scemniering,  for  instance,  weighed  the  brain  of  a  child 
and  the  brain  of  an  adult ;  found  them  of  about  equal  weight  and  forth- 
with concluded  that  the  brain  attains  its  full  weight  and  size  at  two  or 
three  years  of  age !  But,  inasmuch  as  brains  differ  greatly  in  size  and 
weight,  tlicrc  being  idiots  of  adult  age  whose  brains  weigh  no  more  than 
one  and  a  lialf  pounds^  and  there  being  men,  such  as  Dupuytren  and 
Cuvier,  whose  brains  weigh  four  and  a  half  pounds,  or  upwards,  it  is 
evident  that  even  a  child's  brain  of  large  size,  might  weigh  as  much  as 
a  small  adult  brain,  and  yet  the  proposition  of  the  phrenologist  be  true, 
namely,  that  the  brain  increases  in  size  till  the  age  of  manhood.  Just 
suppose,  if  you  can,  reader,  the  head  of  Mr.  Webster,  twenty-five  inchee 
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is  cueiimfereiioe,  on  the  head  of  an  urchinof  three  yean  old!  *^fiaU^* 
sajTB  ProfeMor  Smith,  **  the  increaae  in  the  bulk  of  the  head  is  due  to 
the  thickening  of  the  skull,  and  not  to  the  growth  of  its  contents.**  We 
have  examined  many  skulls  in  leference  to  this  point,  and  we  can  state 
as  the  result  of  such  obsenrations,  that  the  average  thickness  of  the  skull 
of  adults  in  the  prime  of  life,  is  but  about  one  fifth  of  an  inch.  We 
are  sure  that  Professor  Smith,  on  this  subject,  does  not  speak  according 
to  knowledge. 

Fact  4,  (pp.  96.)  *'  It  is  found  that  where  duties  are  deferred  to  an 
after  period  of  life,  the  parts  implicated  remain  nearly  stationary  until 
their  action  Lb  needed.  Of  this  principle,  the  clianges  which  occur  at  the 
age  of  puberty,  will  serve  as  an  example.  Now  the  cerebellum  whose 
sole  office  it  is,  according  to  the  phrenologists,  to  engender  sexual  feel- 
ing, has,  according  to  Meckel,  its  relative  magnitude  at  fivt  or  six  months 
afWr  birth ;  and  its  absolute  bulk  while  we  are  yet  little  children.  Here, 
then,  we  have  by  far  the  largest  of  the  supposed  organs,  being  indeed  a 
seventh  or  eighth  of  the  whole  brain,  perfected  and  dormant  for  eight  or 
ten  years." 

The  principle  embodied  in  the  former  part  of  this  extract,  is  perfectly 
sound,  and  on  it  the  phrenologist  relies  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
True  it  is  that  **  according  to  Meckel,**  the  cerebellum  attains  its  full  rela- 
tive magnitude  at  the  age  of  six  months,  but  according  to  nature,  not 
until  the  age  of  puberty.  If  the  phrenologists  have  established  one  fact 
more  clearly  than  another,  it  is  the  one  we  have  just  stated.  In  infants, 
the  cerebellum  is  the  least  developed  of  all  the  cerebral  parts,  constituting 
but  from  about  one  ninth  (and  this  very  seldom)  to  one  twentieth  of  the 
brain ;  whereas,  in  the  adults,  it  constitutes  from  one  fifth  to  one  seventh 
of  the  brain,  its  nervous  fibres  being  those  of  the  whole  encephalon, 
which  are  the  latest  to  present  a  distinct  appearance.  These  statements, 
if  erroneous.  Professor  Smith  has  the  means  of  readily  disproving.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  of  his  making  the  attempt  We  should  then 
have  no  fear  of  his  ever  afterwards  writing  in  relation  to  the  cerebellum, 
«« according  to  Meckel.** 

Fact  5,  (pp.  100.)  **  In  what  manner  do  you  account  for  the  occur- 
rence that  persons  with  small  heads  liave  sometimes  great  and  various 
talentsr' 

The  answer  is  very  easy  and  very  conclusive.  Talents  are  the  gifls 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  organs  of  these  faculties  have  their 
seat  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain.  Now  this  may  be  large,  while  the 
organs  of  the  sentiments  and  the  propensities,  which  constitute  the  chief 
Inilk  of  the  head,  are  small.    If  Professor  Smith  will  produce  a  case  in 
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which  jiot  the  head  in  general  6fil  the  anierior  lobi  is  smallf  irhik  &• 
talents  are  great  and  varioiiBy  it  wUlbe  to  the  purposeit  But  tuch  a  case 
he  c&nnot  prodnce. 

Ftet  6f  (pp.  10  L)  **  Where  penone  hare  been  insane  for  yeaie^ 
nodiing  nnusnal  in  the  brain  could  soinetinies  be  deieeied ;  and  where 
moibid  changes  have  been  discovered,  it  was  frequently  impossible  t(^ 
determine  whether  they  were  the  cau$e§  or  the  effecU  of  the  mental 
alienation.*' 

If  morbid  changes  could  not  be  detected  in  such  caaes,  which  recent 
investigations  lead  us  to  doubt,  it  would  not  follow  that  ihey  did  not 
exist.  And  even  if  they  did  not  exist,  the  fact  would  be  as  adverse  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  brain  being  the  organ  of  the  mind  at  all,  as  to  that  of 
its  being  a  congeries  of  organs.  Professor  Smith  seems  to  think  that 
disease  may  originate  in  the  mind  and  be  thence  communicated  to  the 
mind*s  organ.  Will  he  be  kind  enough  to  inform  us  how  disease  can 
effect  an  immaterial  principle  ?  And  if  it  can  become  diseased,  will  he 
tell  us  in  what  way  the  disorganization  and  death  of  this  principle  can 
be  avoided  ? 

We  have  now  arrived  at  th^t  portion  of  the  **  Select  Discourses'*  at 
which  their  author  commences  in  more  due  form  the  overthrow  of  phre- 
nology, by  the  specification  of  hostile  instances ;  his  leading  fact  being 
the  following : 

Fact  7,  (pp.  109.)  "  I  have  hitherto  seen  one  individual  only  whose 
head  was  rather  larger  than  my  own,  and  one  who  was  my  equal.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  prodigious  *  developement,'  and  although  my  tem- 
perament is  not  only  sanguine  but  ardent,  I  have  seen,  with  sorrow  be 
it  said,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  men  less  amply  provided,  yet 
greater  than  I !  I" 

If  the  fact  be  as  the  professor  states  it,  phrenologj',  we  can  assure 
him,  is  not  in  the  least  affected  because  there  are  greater  men  tlian  he. 
The  power  to  attain  greatness  is  the  result,  not  of  the  mere  absolute  bulk 
of  brain,  but  of  a  well  developed  and  a  well  balanced  brain,  in  combi- 
nation with  activity  of  temperament  and  governed  by  extcnial  circum- 
stances. Absolute  bulk  may  be  occasioned  by  large  propensities,  and 
the  individual  will,  in  such  case,  be  little  else  tlian  a  powerful  animal,  a 
creature  of  passion.  From  the  note  on  page  101,  however,  it  appears 
that  Professor  Smith  judsjes  of  the  size  of  the  head  from  tlie  size  of  the 
hat,  a  most  erroneous  means  of  judging.  "Allow  me,*'  says  Mr. 
Combe,  (Lectures  on  Phrenology,  edited  hy  Dr.  Boardman,  pp.  fi,)  •*  to 
save  you  from  error.  Many,  after  hearing  tliat  size  is  the  measure  of 
power,  immcnliatoly  commence  to  t-y  on  the  1  ats  of  ihoir  ao'iuaininnce, 
and  are  apt  to  conclude  that  the  man  wiih  the  largest  hat  is  the  most 
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ekrer.  Now  here  is  a  little  mistake.  The  hat  is  the  measure  of  tlie 
haad'a  circumference  in  a  port  of  which  he  need  not  be  so  pioud.  It 
does  not  measure  a  great  part  of  the  intellect  and  none  at  all  of  the  moral 
sentiments.  Hatters,  in  seeming  anticipation  of  moral  improvement, 
have  leH,  in  the  upper  parts  of  our  hats,  ample  room  for  the  moral  senti- 
ments to  sprout  and  grow.*'  If  Professor  Smith  will  notice  that  por- 
tion of  the  hat  which  comes  in  contact  with  his  head,  he  will  find  that 
the  perceptive  faculties  are  not  reached  by  it,  and  that  of  the  size  of  the 
coronal  region  it  affords  no  indication  whatever. 

The  professor  has  so  often  reverted  to  his  own  head  in  this  attack,  as 
to  give  others  also  full  liberty  to  revert  to  it.     He  evidently  presents  it  as 
a  fair  subject  for  public  discussion.     But  for  this  courtesy,  would  have 
restrained  us  from  making  to  it  any  reference.     As  it  is,  however,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  say  tliat  we  deem  the  cerebral  organization  of  Pro- 
fessor Smith  to  be  strongly  corroborative  of  phrenology,  and  should  like 
very  much  that  the  question  be  tested  by  a  jur}'  of  his  intimate  acquaint* 
ances.     His  head  is  large,  not  merely  posteriorly  but  antCTiorly,  and  he 
is  undoubtedly  a  gentleman  of  much  influence  and  force  of  character. 
But  his  anterior  lobe  is  dc^ficient  in  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  he  is,  it 
appears  to  us,  any  thing  but  a  man  of  facts ;  on  die  contrar)',  he  is  emi- 
nently speculative  and  hypothetical.     We  know  that  he  will  strongly 
dissent  from  this  opinion,  but  we  object  to  bis  being  the  judge  of  his 
own  case ;  we  appeal  not  to  his  testimony,  but  to  that  of  his  friends. 
His  physiological  lectures  afford  evidence  of  this.     They  are  crowded 
with  metaphysical  opinions  and  philological  distinctions,  but  are  meagre  in 
practical  teachings.     The  manuscript  even,  is  time  worn ;  modern  dis- 
coveries find  litUe  place  there ;  the  very  ink  has  Ixicome  decomposed ; 
the  tannic  acid  has  entered  into  new  combinations  and  left  the  yellow  base 
alone  in  its  glory.     In  his  head,  the  organ  of  Firmness,  Self-esteem  and 
Combativeness  arc  very  large,  if  our  recollection  be  right,  and  his  friends 
can  easily  correct  us  if  it  is  not ;  and  we  ask  those  friends  whether  the 
manifestations  of  these  faculties  are  not  among  the  strongest  traits  of  his 
character.     Whether  he  does  not  manifest  great  tenacity  of  opinion,  great 
egotism,  and  a  great  tendency  to  oppose,  both  in  private  society  and  the 
meetings  of  the  college  trustees,  and  lyceum  directors.     Whether  he  does 
not  watch  with  a  good  natured  sort  of  earnestness  for  something  to  pounce 
upon.     To  be  sure  he  has  an  ample  developement  of  l)enevolence,  wit 
and  the  social  organs,  and  he  is  upon  tlie  whole,  notwithstanding  his 
Self-esteem  and  Combativeness,  a  pleasant  companion  and  a  liberal  man. 
We  say  again  that  we  appeal  to  his  friends  to  say  whether  the  foregoing 
account  of  his  organization  and  mental  manifestations  is  not  essentiaDy 
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correct  If  it  is,  then  by  appealing  to  the  organixatiouy  doea  phrenologr 
in  tliiB,  as  in  other  instancea,  corroborate  ita  doctrinea  by  appealing  not 
to  the  teatimony  indeed,  but  to  the  oi^anization  of  ita  antagoniats  them* 
aelvea. 

After  giving  the  above  atatement  about  himaelf,  Profeaaor  Smith  cornea 
down  upon  phrenology  with  aome  **  facta**  which  he  conaiders  quite 
overwhelming.  '<  To  avoid  error/*  aaya  he,  **  I  have  nltcted  and  ahall 
atate  instancea  so  strongly  marked  aa  to  render  a  mistake  impracticable^*^ 
Let  us  examine  these  formidable  antagonists. 

Fact  8,  (pp.  111.)  ''There  was  at  the  dollege  where  I  was  educa- 
ted, a  pupil  of  whose  physical  formation  you  will  have  an  accurate  idea 
when  I  state  that  the  students  of  mathematics  used  to  write  on  the  walla, 
'  What  is  a  line  ?  G.  M.*s  body.'  « What  is  a  point  ?  G.  M.'s  head/ 
This  last  was  so  small  and  round,  that  hats,  being  imported  in  those  days 
in  what  were  called  nests,  that  is,  one  within  the  other,  Mr.  M.  was  in 
the  habit  of  selecting  the  Jirst  in  the  series,  and  it  was  as  perfectly  cir- 
cular when  laid  aside  as  when  first  put  on.  Now  this  gendeman  labored 
under  no  deficiency,  and  widi  same  eccentricity  was  endowed  with  tal* 
ents  much  above  the  common  order." 

Fact,  9,  (pp.  111.)  *'  Again,  there  resided  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
a  Mr.  C.  whose  cranium  was  so  diminutive  and  so  globular  that  it  was 
a  matter  also  of  ridicule.  A  turnip  was  in  tliis  case  taken  as  the  sym- 
bol, where  turnips  are  usually  about  the  size  of  the  fist,  Tlie  simili- 
tude, /  have  been  assured  by  a  person  not  at  all  given  to  romancing^ 
was  very  striking.  Yet  Mr.  C.  was  distinguished  for  his  good  sense, 
and  devoid  of  peculiarities  either  positive  or  negative." 

If  the  head  in  the  former  case  were  really  about  the  size  of  a  point, 
and  in  the  latter  about  the  size  of  a  turnip,  where  a  tiiniip  is  about  the 
size  of  a  fist,  we  give  the  matter  up.  But  then  Professor  Smith  also 
will  have  to  abandon  the  proposition  which  he  lays  down  on  page  128, 
namely,  •*  that  a  brain  weighing  only  about  thirty  ounces,  or  less,  is  so 
incapable  of  performing  its  functions  that  idiocy  results,"  for  even  thirty 
ounces  of  brain  would  occupy  considerable  space.  The  doctor  has, 
however,  given  us  the  clue  to  the  size  of  Mr.  M.'s  brain  in  saying  that 
his  hat  was  the  smallest  of  "  a  nest."  Now  the  smallest  hat  of  a  nest 
was  always  65  inches  at  least,  in  diameter,  or  alx)ut  twenty  inches  in 
circumference ;  a  rather  large  hat  to  cover  a  mathematical  \to\\\X,  And 
if  a  head  of  the  size  of  a  mathematical  point,  require  a  hat  twenty  inches 
in  circumference,  how  large  a  hat  it  must  take  to  cover  a  turnip!  Wo 
suppose,  however,  that  these  .similitudes  are  merely  intended  for  witti- 
cisms, and  that  all  that  is  reallv  meant  is  that  the  head  in  these  ciises  was 
small.    ''  Mr.  M.  was  endowed  with  talents  much  above  the  common 
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Ofder.**  Tdentiy  as  we  hare  before  0taled«  are  tbe  offiipriiig  of  die 
intellecty  and  the  aeal  of  tbe  intelleet  is  the  anterior  lobe  which  may  be 
well  developed  while  the  abediate  aize  of  the  head  is  amalL  Now^  as 
we  are  not  informed  of  the  size  of  Mr.  M.'s  anterior  lobe,  we  do  not 
know  that  it  was  not  well  developed,  which  is  the  only  fiict  of  any 
importance,  and  this  information  being  omitted,  the  case  is  utterly  iirel- 
evant  As  to  Mr.  C,  we  do  not  perceive  what  business  he  has  there. 
His  head  was  small,  and  he  had  just  such  a  character  as  is  accordant 
with  a  small,  well  balanced  brain.  He  was  a  man  of  good  sense  and 
devoid  of  peculiarities,  either  positive  or  negative.  We  will  let  him 
pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  No  harm  to  phrenology  will  he  ever 
be  guilty  of. 

Allow  us  in  this  place  to  correct  the  erroneous  notion  that  phrenology 
speaks  slightingly  of  men  with  brains  of  rather  small  or  moderate  size. 
A  man  with  such  a  brain,  is  still  a  man,  possessing  all  the  faculties  apper^ 
taining  to  our  common  humanity,  and  if  his  brain  be  well  proportioned, 
his  perceptive  faculties  somewhat  predominant,  his  education  judicious 
and  his  temperament  active,  he  is  ol\en  far  better  fitted  to  perform  the 
every  day  duties  and  to  enjoy  the  every  day  happiness  of  lifu,  than  his 
more  amply  endowed  brother.  Such  a  man  is  quick  in  his  perceptions, 
vivacious  in  his  movements,  oflen  brilliant  and  sparkling  in  the  social  cir- 
cle, of  which  he  is  not  unfrequently  the  life  and  the  fiavorite.  He  clogs 
not  the  wheels  of  life  with  too  much  thought,  his  face  wean  not  a  soU 
emn  or  fretful  expression  because  of  suffering  arising  from  overaction  of 
the  brain,  or  the  conscious  want  of  some  sphere  in  which  his  Acuities 
may  have  full  and  energetic  play.  The  domestic  and  social  relations, 
the  ordinary  employments  and  recreations  of  life,  fill  him  with  activity 
and  joy .  That  is  not  often  so  with  the  more  amply  endowed,  let  the 
annals  of  genius  prove. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  fact  of  all 

Fact  10,  (pp.  112.)  *'I  have  been  long  acquainted  with  a  Mr.  J. 
whose  head  is  the  one  formerly  alluded  to,  as  surpassing  my  own.  This 
remarkable  bulk  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  prodigious  projection  of  die  pari- 
etal eminences,  the '  organ'  of  'caution,'  *  doubt,'  and  *  wavering.' 

*'  Here,  then,  we  have  a  case  as  strongly  marked  a$  a  ease  eon  fte, 
and  how  well  phrenology  and  fad  agree,  you  may  judge.  The  intel- 
lectual powers  of  this  gentleman  are  respectable ;  but  the  eharacterietie 
trait  of  himself  and  family  is  couraoe." 

Professor  Smith  on  numerous  occasions  throughout  the  "  Select  Dis- 
courses,*' greatly  prides  himself  on  his  logical  acumen,  though  in  his 
arguments  occur  some  most  marked  departures  from  logical  eonsistoney. 
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and^  the  abore  objeetion  is  an  instance.  What  would  the  reader  think 
of  our  aigumentation,  if  we  should  say  that  the  eyB  cannot  be  the  organ 
of  sights  because  we  know  a  man  in  whom  the  eye  is  laifOt  and  yet  who 
is  remarluble  for  his  power  of  hearing.  Or  if  we  should  deny  that 
the  lungs  seriate  the  blood,  for  the  reason  that  we  know  a  man  whose 
lungs  are  very  large,  and  yet  in  wliom  the  secretion  of  bile  is  very  copi* 
ous.  Or  if  we  should  deny  that  the  stomach  digests  (bod,  because  Mr. 
Somebody  has  a  large  stomach,  notwithstanding  tliat  the  characteristic 
trait  of  himself  and  family  is  muscular  power !  Yet  it  is  readily  demoiH 
strable  that  the  above  premise  and  conclusion  of  Dr.  Smith  hold  pre* 
cisely  the  same  logical  relation  to  each  other  as  characterizes  the  premi- 
ises  and  conclusions  in  the  supposed  instances. 

The  great  fundamental  doctrine  of  phrenology  is,  that  the  organs  of 
the  faculties  are  distinct  from  each  other,  and  that  each  may  be  large  or 
smalli  independantly  of  the  rest.  Now  Cautiousness  isan  oigan  wholly 
independent  of  Combativeness,  (or  courage)  and  Combativeness  (or 
courage)  is  an  organ  entirely  independent  of  Cautiousness.  The  one  may 
be  huge  and  the  other  small,  or  both  may  be  small,  or  both  large,  in  the 
same  head.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  J.,  the  organ  of  Cautiousness  is  rep- 
resented as  large.  What  then  should  be  thie  corresponding  mental  man- 
ifestation ?  Obviously  this :  he  should  be  a  man  who  in  his  general  con- 
duct looks  well  to  consequences ;  is,  in  general,  circumspect  in  business, 
and  who,  when  he  has  an  important  but  doubtful  point  to  decide,  is  often 
troubled  with  painful  hesitancy  and  oppressed  witii  fear  lest  his  decision 
might  be  wrong.  And  what  fact  alone  would  be  averse  to  phrenology  ? 
Clearly  this :  if  it  could  be  shown  that  Mr.  J.  is  incautious,  careless 
about  results,  widiout  foresight,  or  hesitancy,  or  distrust.  13ut  is  Mr. 
J.  such  a  man  ?  Professor  Smith  says  nothing  whatever  on  the  subject. 
He  merely  informs  that  Mr.  J.  is  distinguished  for  courage !  Courage 
is  a  manifestation  of  the  organ  of  Combativeness.  What  then,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  point,  would  be  the  only  fact  adverse  to  phrenology  ?  Why 
obviously  this:  if  it  could  be  shown  that  Mr.  J.  has  a  small  organ  of 
Combativeness.  But  no  information  whatever  on  this  point  is  given. 
We  are  merely  told  that  the  organ  of  Cautiousness  is  large !  Botli  Cau- 
tiousness and  Combativeness  are  powers,  positive  emotions,  and  to  derive 
Cautiousness  from  the  absence  of  Combativeness,  or  Courage  from  the 
(i6senee  of  Cautiousness,  is  to  derive  emotions  from  nonentities,  effects 
from  the  absence  of  causes ! 

Professor  Smith  uses  symbols  for  the  better  elucidation  of  one  of  his 
objections ;  we  may  be  permitted  to  follow  his  example ;  therefore  let 

A  represent  the  organ  of  Cautiousness. 

B        "        "  quality  of  " 
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G  represent  the  organ  of  Combativeness. 

D        *•         "  quality  of  •• 

Then  the  phrenological  doctrine  in  reference  to  Cautiousness  would 
stand  thus:  the  size  of  A  durecUy  corresponds  with  th^  manifestations 
of  B.  And  in  relation  to  Combativenoss,  it  would  stand  thus :  the  size 
of  C  directly  corresponds  witli  the  manifestation  of  D. 

Now  Professor  Smith  tells  us  that  A,  in  Mr.  J.  is  very  large,  bat  he 
teUs  us  nothing  of  the  manife&tation  of  U.  From  this  statemcaty  there- 
(bre,  no  concluaion  can  be  drawn.  He  informs  us  that  D  is  strongly 
manifested  in  Mr.  J.,  but  he  tells  us  nothing  of  the  size  of  C.  From 
this  statement,  consequendy,  no  conclusion  can  be  dr«wn. 

Let  us  finally,  as  the  professor  places  so  much  stress  on  this  case,  state 
his  argument  syllogistically. 

HLi  jnajor  proposition  would  be :  If  in  any  individual  the  size  of  A 
and  the  manifestation  of  B  do  not  correspond,  phrenology  is  false. 

His  minor :  In  Mr.  J.  the  size  of  A  and  the  manifestation  (not  of  B 
mark,  but)  of  D,  do  not  correspond. 

Conclusion.     Therefore  phrenology  is  false. 

A  most  unlooked-for  conclusion,  since  the  term  D  is  wholly  unknown 
to  the  major  proposition. 

But  though  the  professor's  argument  is  thus  fallacious,  perhaps  he 
deems  it  a  matter  iA  fact  that  courage  and  cautiousness  are  incompatible. 
Is  this  so  ?  Certainly  not.  So  far  from  it  that  cautiousness  is  the  best 
companion  of  courage.  Large  Combativeness  with  small  Cautiousness 
generally  degenerates  into  rashness,  and  the  love  of  strife.  Large  Oftn- 
tionsness,  with  small  Combativeness,  generally  sinks  into  timidity  and 
paltrooncry.  A  large  devclopcment  of  both  is  necessary  to  the  prudent 
yet  courageous  man.  With  this  combination,  he  would  not  seek  dan- 
ger, but  he  would  bo  ever  ready  to  confront  and  disarm.  Such  a  combi- 
nation is  characteristic  traits  of  the  Fabius  and  the  Washington. 

Fact  11,  (pp.  112.)  **  Lasdy,  I  have  known  a  person,  the  posterior 
part  of  whose  head  formed  so  straight  a  line  with  the  back  of  his  neck, 
as  to  be  an  object  of  derision.  Yet  in  the  absence  of  Philoprogenitive- 
ncss,  love  of  children  was  a  striking  feature  in  his  disposition  ?  !** 

In  no  case  is  the  organ  of  the  Love  of  Young  absent.  It  always 
occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  brain.  Now 
the  professor  does  not  tell  us  the  size  of  the  lobe  in  the  above  case.  It 
may  have  been  great,  although  the  neck  and  the  region  of  Philoprogen- 
itiveness  formed  a  straight  line.  We  have  seen  several  such  cases,  which 
the  professor  may  add,  if  he  pleases,  to  his  list  of  anti-phrenological 
facts.     But  in  the  instances  to  which  we  refer,  the  cerebellum  was  gready 
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developed  po0teriod7»  and  fife  gfMl  file  10  te  upper  pi^ 
cnieiiig  the  i^qieaiiiiee  above  illiided  to.  In  aH  lodi  eaaee  it  ia  ofivioni 
ast  a  g^anee, -that  dwfe k  ihy  deficiency  of  te  poaterior  kte.  WiQIVo- 
"Ihaaor  Saudi  oteiEiie  di»  eeiebalhitn  in  the  penNm  dhded  tot  We 
doabi  not  he  wffl  ^nd  it  laige  and  die  tegion  of  die  Love  of  Tomf 
amply  developed; 

.    Hie  profeaaor  had  aaid««iaady**  to  die  above  •<&et,**bttt  he  atffl  goes 

ootaa'if  not  iatiafiedany:mon  than  onndveay  widiwhat  hadprecededv 

.  Qnkea  aome  kraae  and  indevaiit  ataleinentBy  and  xepeata  aa  troe  a  groaa 

.  emtr  of  RL  SeRea,  cooceming  die  oenbeflnm  in  leptflea  and  flriwa. 

The  reader  nvho  wiahea.  lo  aee  die  viewa  of  M.  Serrea  fidly  ezaminBd, 

jaiieieaed  to  Gall  on  dieionetionadf  diebiim«  Am^ed.  voLvLpp.186; 

to  Spurzheim'a  Anatomy  of  die  Brain,  Boatoiit  |^.  115;  and  eapeciaBy 

^tO'diO'  graal  Iroik  on  hiimaa  ajdd  compaiative  phrenology,  by  Yimont. 

Thejandiorof  die  U  Select.  Diaooaiiea'*  condudea,  at]engd^  diia'part 

Jof:  bia  antject^  by  ai^jnngi.  '^Finallyt  if  the  reaearehea  of  M.  Lafiorqne 

can  be  relied  on,  and  they  are  eorred  aa  fiur  aa  my  inibnnation  exienda, 

die  principlea  of  phrenology  require  courage  and  ferocity  in  the  hare  and 

.^nibit;  aaangmnary  diapoaition  in  die  beaver,  and  dial  die  die  iffret 

be  guildeaa  of  blood."    It  ia  really  too  bad  for  Proleaaor  Smidi  lo  give 

..4>e  erronaoua  in^reaakm  .that  he  haa  confirmed  theae  moat  erroneoua 

aaaarfjowi..   Wedonotheaitqifitoaaydiathehaa  madenoLobaervationa 

whatever  on  the  aubject    Let  ua  put  one  of  theae  aaaerdona  to  the 

teat    FejTocity  is  a  reault  of  the  activity  of  Destructivenesa,  and,  accord- 

.Jog  to.Dr.  Smith,  the  principlea  of  phrenology  reqiiire  this  diipoaition  in 

.the  rdbbit,  which  ia  equivalent  to  the  aasertion  that  in  them  die  oigan 

of  Deatnicdveneas  is  large.    Let  vls  compare  the  akull  of  the  rabbit  in 

ifaia  respect,  with  the  akull  of  die  cat,  the  mildest  perhaps  of  the  /er«, 

and  an  animal  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  rabbit.    We  take  from  our 

shelves  a  rabbit's  skull  of  about  the  medium  size,  and  diree  cat's  skulla 

which  we  pick  up  promiscuously.    We  will  meaaure  them  acrosa  die 

region  of  Destructiveness. 

In  the  rabbit  the  distance  is  nineUen^wentietha  of  an  ineh. 

In  die  first  cat  the  distance  is  one  inch  and  twelve'twentiethe. 

In  the  second  cat  the  distance  is  one  inch  and  fourteenrtwentieths. 

In  the  third  cat  the  distance  is  one  inch  and  tkirteen-tweniieths. 
So  much  for  the  organ  of  Destructiveness  in  the  rabbit ! 

Having  examined  the  above  "  hostile''  instances  which  the  professor 
tdls  us  that  he  has  "  selected**  because  they  are  '*  so  strongly  marked  aai 
to  render  a  nustake  impracticable,"  which  **  alternative"  shall  we  em- 
brace T  la  it  poaaible  that  the  profeasor,  on  account  of  sttch  facts,  can 
jexpeet  ua  to  reiionnce  phrendogy  ?    That  is  evidenUy  his  expectation, 
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md  to  ftrongly  does  he  contider  himself  entrenched  in  his  posidon,  that 
he  heeomes  quite  serere  on  his  **  fnends,!'  the  phrenologists,  as  he  p•^ 
roniiingly  deigns  to  call  them.  We  shall  waste  no  words  in  retaliation. 
It  is  sufficient  for  oor  purpose  if  we  have  convicted  him  of  ignorsnee, 
misrepresentation  and  false  aigumentation.  Whether  we  have  or  have 
not  done  so,  we  leave  the  reader  to  decide.  But  if  we  have  done  so, 
Professor  Smidi  cannot  consider  it  unjust  if  the  bitter  sentence  whidi  he 
passes  upon  us,  namely,  that  our  dialectics  *'  are  contaminated  with  every 
fault  which  can  attach  to  a  train  of  reasoning,*'  recoil  upon  himself  and 
cling  to  his  work  forever. 

But  the  professors  facts  do  not  even  yet  seem  quite  numerous  enough, 
for  on  page  180,  he  tells  us  that  the  Patagonians  have  **  very  large"  headsi, 
which  IB  not  true ;  and  that  the  Georgians  and  Circassians  confessedly 
enjoy  the  finest  in  the  world.  If  by  **  finest**  the  professor  means  the 
most  beautiful,  we  shall  not  dispute  about  matters  of  taste;  but  if  he 
mean  that  according  to  phrenology  their  heads  stand  foremost  in  oigani* 
zation ;  that  in  them  the  anterior  lobe  and  coronal  region  are  more  amply 
developed  than  in  any  other  race,  then  is  he  greatly  in  error ;  and  we 
venture  to  say  that  for  diis  error  he  can  show  no  authority  whatever. 
As  to  his  **  presumpticms*'  about  the  Incas  of  Peru,  we  refer  him  and 
the  reader  to  the  *•  Crania  Americana"  of  Dr.  Morton,  in  which  the  har^ 
mony  of  the  cerebral  organization  of  the  American  Aboriginees  with 
the  principles  of  phrenology,  is  most  clearly  and  conclusively  shown. 
And,  finally,  as  to  the  *'  concave**  forehead  of  the  Caribean  chief  noted 
fOT  his  knowledge  of  botany,  we  may  remark  that  this  form  could  not 
exist  without  being  accompanied  by  a  large  developement  of  the  lower 
region  of  the  forehead,  the  very  idea  of  concavity  envolving  the  idea  of 
peripheral  projection.  And  as  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead  is  the  seat 
of  the  perceptive  faculties,  the  very  faculties  which  give  a  talent  for  bot- 
any, this  fact  so  far  from  being  hostile,  ii  direcdy  corroborative  of  phre- 
ndogy. 

We  have  now  exhausted  the  facts  of  Professor  Smith ;  of  their  real 
value  the  reader  is  prepared  to  judge.  In  reviewing  them,  we  think  we 
have  shown  ample  justification  for  the  opinion  before  expressed,  that  the 
professor  has  never  seriously  questioned  nature  as  to  the  truth  of  phr^ 
nology,  but  has  hastily,  and  from  the  begining,  concluded  that  it  is,  what 
he  declares  it  to  be,  ^*^  priori  incredible,"  and  we  may  now  add  that  his 
pretended  examination  of  fiicts  appears  to  us  to  amount  to  a  mere  seareh 
for  a  few  opposing  cases,  with  which  to  overwhelm  those  who  might  be 
obtuse  enough  not  to  see  the  force  of  his  logic.  For  himself,  he  needed 
no  facti ;  he  was  sagacious  enough  to  perceive  '<  a  priori"  the  absurdity 
and  falsehood  of  phrenology.    But,  since  the  phrenologists  teased  peo> 
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pie  80  much  about  observation,  and  facts,  and  induction,  why  he  would 
not  be  so  ill  natured  as  to  refuse  to  turn  his  eyes  merely  towaids  **  the 
fanciful  toy,"  with  which  tliey  were  so  much  delighted.  When  Galileo 
discovered  the  satellites  of  Jupiler  by  means  of  his  new  optical  instru- 
ment, he  invited  one  of  his  strenuous  opponents  to  look  through  the 
tdescope  and  see  for  himself;  but  this  his  antagonist  peremptorily 
declined.  Professor  Smith,  to  show  his  liberahty,.  consents  to  look 
through  the  telescope,  but  then  he  ia  careful  to  look  throvgk  the  wrong 
endt  and  thus,  instead  of  bringing  truth  nearer,  throws  it  still  ikrther 
in  the  distance. 

Having  disposed  of  the  facts  of  the  professor,  and  ascertained  the 
oharacter  of  his  investigations,  let  us  examine  more  particularly  the 
argumenti  on  which  he  founds  his  rejection  of  phrenology.  In  doing 
this,  we  shall,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  be  obliged  to  follow  him 
through  objections  which,  in  substance,  have  often  been  urged,  and  as 
<iAen  refuted.  We  dislike  the  task,  but  we  suppose  that  until  phrenolo- 
gical knowledge  is  more  generally  diffused,  these  objections  must  be 
met  in  all  the  Protean  forms  which  our  opponents  choose  to  give  them ; 
for  it  is  true  that  old  and  thrice  refuted  errors  may  often,  by  the  talismanic 
power  of  words,  be  resuscitated,  and  again  clothed  with  the  semblance- 
of  originality  and  truth.  Let  us,  in  the  first  place  then,  inquire  into  the 
professor's  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  distinct  organs  in  the  brain. 

It  is  a  general  law  of  physiology,  that  every  organ  of  the  animal  econ- 
omy performs  a  separate  and  peculiar  function ;  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  distinct  function  is  performed  by  a  distinct  and  peculiar  or^n. 
To  this  law,  all  that  is  certainly  known  of  organization  and  function  con- 
forms. Corroborative  instances  arc  brought  forward  by  Professor  Smith 
himself,  in  relation  to  the  nervous  system.  On  page  47,  he  remarlvs  that 
**  Particular  nerves  will  convey  particular  impressioTVi  only.  Tlius 
sounds  do  not  affect  the  eye,  nor  sight,  but  the  ear.  Of  this,  every  one 
IB  aware.  But,"  he  continues,  **  the  principle  extends  much  farther  than 
is  generally  known ;  for  although  the  optic  and  auditory  nerves  are  of 
the  finest  texture,  and  obey  the  most  delicate  stimuli,  yet  have  they 
no  tactile  sensibility,  and  may  be  cut  or  torn  without  pain,  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained."  And  on  page  96,  he  remarks  that  •»  ff^'hen  a  part irtf far 
purpose  is  to  be  answered  in  the  animal  economy,  by  what  every  ono 
admits  to  be  an  organ,  we  perceive  a  distinct  contrivance,  more  or  le«8 
obviously  adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  And  as  these  ends  vary,  so  do 
the  means  for  their  accomplishment."^  This  is  reasonable,  true  and  in 
accordance  with  the  teachings  of  phrenologists :  yet  on  it  the  professor 
founds  an  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  distinct  organs  in  the  brain. 
The  truth  he  lays  down  is,  that  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the  ani- 
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Rial  economy, ''  particnlar  purposes"  are  answered  by  "  particular  con- 
trivances," that  **as  ends  vary,"  so  do  *'  means  vary."  Now  what  is 
the  inevitable  and  violent  presumption  from  these  premises?  Clearly 
this ;  that  in  tliosc  cases  where  structure  has  not  or  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, xhe  same  law  prevails  Ohat  every  case  of  difference  of  function  is 
accompanied  by  a  difference  of  organization.  This  presumption  can 
only  be  rebutted  by  hostile  instances ;  such  instances,  however,  do  not 
exi£<t.  But  Professor  ^mith,  instead  of  adapting  his  argument  to  this 
strontr  presumption,  maintains,  in  effect,  that,  because  we  cannot  point 
out  in  the  brain,  precise  mctcs  and  boundaries,  it  is  npt  a  congeries  of 
organs,  notwithstanding  tlic  great  diversity  and  dissimilarity  of  its  func- 
tions. That  is,  he  maintains,  impliedly,  that  though  the  ends  vary,  the 
niojins  do  )wf  var}'.  He  liimself  speaks  of  some  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain  as  being  more  unlike  than  the  *<  aeration  of  the  blood  or  the  effusion 
of  bil(*."  And  yet  he  holds  that  tliesc  functions  are  pcrfonncd  by  the 
same  organ.  A  fact  more  improbable  and  anomalous,  according  to  his 
own  showing,  than  it  would  be  for  the  liver  not  merely  to  secrete  tlic 
bile,  but  to  acriate  the  blood ;  or,  for  the  lungs  not  merely  to  aerate  the 
blood,  but  also  to  secrete  the  bile ! 

In  the  same  connection  lie  represents  the  phrenologist  as  maintaining 
tliat  the  difference  of  endowment  in  the  various  parts  of  the  brain,  is 
owing  to  **  difference  of  position  merely^^  in  the  cerebral  matter.  And 
he  opposes  liim  with  the  remark  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  incredi- 
ble that  **  the  same  cerebral  atoms,  under  precisely  the  same  arrange- 
7we;i/,"  should,  by  ditfcrencc  of  opinion  merely,  become  endowed  with 
such  different  functions.  Were  such  the  teachings  of  phrenologists,  they 
would  deserve  rebuke.  But  there  exists  not  a  single  sentence  in  any 
phrenological  work  ever  published  that  can  be  so  construed  as  by  impli- 
cation, even,  to  convey  such  an  assertion.  Let  Professor  Smith,  if  pos- 
sible, convict  us  of  error. 

How  came  the  professor  by  the  above  proposition?  Does  he  mean 
to  express  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  brain  is  composed  of  "  the  same 
cen*bral  atoms  under  precisely  the  same  arrangement,"  or  docs  he  mean 
it  as  a  matter  of  inference  from  a  fact  previously  stated,  namely,  tliat "  no 
anatomist  can  drferf  a  difference  of  structure  ?"  If  the  former  be  his 
meaninir,  it  is  imwarmnted ;  if  the  latter,  it  is  illogical.  To  maintain 
the  former,  he  must  be  able  to  show  that  the  atomic  structure  and  arrange- 
ment have  been  ascertained,  and  that  they  are  as  he  states  them  to  be. 
But  can  he  show  this?  If  his  statement  that  **  no  anatomist  can  detect 
a  difference  of  structure,"  does  not  sufficiently  negative  the  question,  the 
professor  certainly  gives  us  the  answer  on  page  204,  where  he  says  that 
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•»  tlio  Uraiii  IftMii  iu  in/mifeh/  delicate  and  curious  structure,  is,  to  our 
dull  pi^rrpptioii,  vcrv-  noiirly  a  terra  incopiita.**  To  maintain  the  lat- 
ter, \w  miifltihow  lo^irnl  cons  ifltency  between  his  premises  and  conclusion 
Rnt  in  lie  prepared  to  maintain  that  liccanse  we  know  not  the  atomic 
stnirture  and  arranprnient  of  the  bnin,  that  therefore  the  structnre  and 
arr.mijiMnrnt  are  uniform  thrmtc^hout?  This  would  indeed  be  strange 
in  a  preat  lonician,  such  as  Professor  Smith  purports  to  he.  And  yet  to 
eitlier  the  erroneous  assertion  or  the  illogical  reasoning,  he  is  certainly 
hound. 

Tlie  fact  is  thht  all  this  talk  about  atomic  structure  and  arrangement, 
metes  and  boundaries,  is  irrelevant  and  delusive ;  for,  firstly,  investiga- 
tion h:is  not  yet  revealed  the  atomic  stnicture  and  arrangement  of  any 
orsr-m  of  the  animal  economy :  and,  secondly,  by  organic  structure  has 
the  functions  of  no  pan  ever  been  discovered.     Anatomy  has,  in  relatioi. 
to  tunction,  never  done  mon*  than  corroborated  the  results  of  physiolo- 
jlic.d  in*;iu:ies.     5s^  that,  after  all  t!ie  pmfcssor  has  said  about  the  mat- 
ter. :i  r\^\iew  o{'  f.iets  willbrimr  us  to  the  undeniable  C(mclusion  that,  as 
rt^sr-tTx':^  tliose  points  on  which  he  lays  so  much  stress,  we  are,  in  relation 
to  tlie  bnin,  on  the  same  t\hninjr  pnvisely  as  in  relation  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  animal  econoinv.     Kverv  phvsiolosrist  knows  that  the  ethmoidal 
nerve  takes  cosrnizanco  of  odors :  the  optic  nerve  of  sijrlits ;  the  portio 
mollis  of  sounds  :  \h:\\  \hr  •jiOs^npliMrynneal  is  a  nerve  of  srnsati^m,  and 
the  V.vpoiiio<s.»l  :\  iierxe  ot  inp!ion :  but  no  one  li:is  found  out  tlio  difTcrcni 
ofiraiv..'  :nr»Tii:r?nriit  of  I'fiir  :i?«iins ;  no  oiu'  has  ever  discovrreil,  in  anv 
<tri:/^i:r.«',  didi-reiicrs  w  liMtfver.   the  very  sliijlitest  renscm  wliv  eacli  of 
'.'•.'V,"  ■.ui\»-  i<  Iiiit'.l  to  perform  its  peciili:ir  function,  or  why  ii  is  unable 
•o  -.-ilium  any  other  function.     The  objection  tint  the  piirenolojjisiean- 
iii»i  |»i»int  t)ut  the  prr'cjse  metes  ;ind  boundarie»s  of  the  origans,  i?  eijuallv 
tuiilr  and  frivolous.     In  relation  to  one  or^^nn,  at  least,  tliat  of  Amnt- 
tvt-nrss,  it  is  not  true,  the  nieii-s  and  boundiiries  beint;  as  distinel  ns  llioso 
of  the  !unt;s  or  liver,  and  the  situation  and  dcvc^opement  of  tlu.'  rest  can 
be  clearly  i>f»inted  out.      It  is  true,  however,  that  the  precise  boundaries 
of  the  eerebral   orL^uis   have  not  been  discovered,   nor  Ins  tht^  precise 
boundary  line  between  Maine  and  Xew  Rrunswiek  ;  yet  no  one  doubts 
that  the  state  of  Maine  and  the  province  of  X(?w  Ihiiiiswjek  have  a  sep- 
arate existenee.     But  what  is  more  to  the  point,  we  kin«v/  ihe  seat  of  the 
gustatory  nerve,  but  no  one  can  tell  the  boundaries  of  its  ramifications. 
We  know  tbe  seat  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  but  no  one  can  tracf?  its  limits, 
nor  can  any  one  tell  at  whatexacrt  part  of  tin;  l)uceal  cavity  the  nerves  of 
touch  terminate.     In  thesame  slioatb,  nerves  of  sensation  and  motion 
are  bound  up,  but  ihoy  cannot  be  dislinguisjir.d  from  each  other,  their 
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metes  and  boundaries  cannot  be  pointed  out.  Stronger  yet,  ph3'8iologist8 
agree  that  the  anterior  column  of  the  spinal  marrow  is  the  seat  of  the 
motory  tract  of  spinal  nerves,  that  the  posterior  colnmn  is  the  sent  of  the 
sensory  tract  of  spinal  nerves.  No  one  doubts  that  between  these  col- 
umns there  is  a  mete  or  boundary' ;  but,  thoufirh  eamesUy  sought  for,  no 
one  has  been  able  to  detect  it.  All  that  ran  be  said  is,  that  the  motory 
tract  is  bounded  posteriorly  by  the  sensor}^  tract,  and  that  the  sensory 
tract  is  bounded  anteriorly  by  the  motory  tract ;  just  as  the  phrenologist 
says  that  the  organ  of  Veneration  is  botmded  posteriorly  by  that  of  Firm- 
ness, and  tliat  the  organ  of  Firmness  is  bounded  anteriorly  by  that  of 
Veneration.*  It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  Mr.  Solly,  in  his  admirable  work 
on  the  brain,  remnrks,  that'Mt  is  quite  possible  that  perfect  distinctncM; 
of  parts,  as  reffards  their  function,  may  exist  without  any  visibb  line  of 
separation."  pp.  15.S.  The  objoction  of  Professor  Smith  miji^ht  he 
urged  with  equal  forre  aijaiu'^t  distinctness  of  function  in  ihe  various  parts 
above  mentioned.  But  to  us  the  true  aim  of  philosophy  appears  to  be. 
not  to  accumulate  but  to  remove  obstructions;  not  to  give  up  what  we 
have  because  we  possess  not  all,  but  to  hold  fast  that  which  wo  ixm^vcss, 
while  we  enrncsUy  strive  for  h'jrher  altaiiunents;  not  to  bury  our  own 
talent  in  the  earth  because  it  is  not  ten  talents,  but  sacredly  to  guard  and 
profitably  to  employ  it,  that  our  stores  may  accnuntilate. 

On  paofo  95,  the  professor  brings  forward  an  objection  ajjuinstthe  plu- 
rality of  organs  in  the  brain,  founded  on  the  complexify  of  its  anatomi- 
cal structure.  He  calls  particular  attention  to  the  commissures  which 
establish  a  commtmication  between  its  various  parts,  and  adds :  "  Ho 
complex  an  apparatus  of  tracts,  chords  and  bands,  affecting  so  close  a 
union,  can  lead  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  tlie  sc^nsorium  is  an  intri- 
cate machine',  destined  to  perform  its  functions  as  an  associate  whole. 
Not  that  every  portion  of  it  is  on  all  occasions  necessarily  and  e(]ually 
employed,  but  anatomy  certainly  opposes,  so  far  as  it  can  oppose,  the 
idea  of  infnttntion  in  the  operations  of  the  cerebttmy  To  the  esscnttsl 
points  of  this  extract,  we  would  ask  the  attention  of  th(^  reader. 

1.  It  is  here  expressly  maintained  that  the  brain  is  complex  in  its 
structure;  that  it  is  an  intricate  machine.     Now  we  ask  whether  thi** 

•  Sir  Charles  Bdl  iiiaintJunH  thnlllirrc  arc  throe  s[»nal  rohimns;  thr  a  lit  rrior  for  vol- 
untary' motion;  the  iiii<lJlc  for  rfspiration,  and  th^  poslTior  fjr  Rfruntioii.  That  th" 
anterior  jwriion  of  llic  modulla  oblonj;atiia  for  motion,  and  posterior  for  wmation.  ail 
admit;  the  existence  of  a  reRpimtOTy  column,  wcdeem  protdenuftirvJ.  If  it  exint. 
however,  it  hnt  addrf  force  to  the  or«:unvnt  ui  the  text,  inasmuch  as  no  line  of  Hepeni- 
tion  between  any  two  of  these  columns  caa  be  diMovered.  Anatomical  ri*:}carcheH 
throw  no  light  whatever  oa  this  question ;  phytnoio<Kical  ohicn'ations  only  can  deter- 
mine it 
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tompkxi'y  c/  iiruehire  is  not  in  piacMeiiainMnj  indMi  ibt  eMylcapiljy 
(ffiiruiion  for  whiok  the  phrenologiBt  contends.  If  ereiy  put  of 'iN 
fanih  can  perfonos  evny  functMm  of  tiie  brain,  diiBoaU  iniVmd  wouMiii 
be  to  reconeile  this  complexity  and  intricaoy  withih^  fa«t»  fanfy^mkm 
else  confirmed,  that  natnie  attaina  her  ends  by  the  most  simple  mi  dimrt 
means.  .       * 

2.  This  complexity,  says  Professor  Smith,  leads  to  the  ofmdivieiilliii 
.the  brain  is  destined  to  perform  its  functions  **  as  an  am>eiated  wbobb*' 
MOT,  however^  *'  that  every  portion  of  the  brain  io^  onaU  oecaeiank* 
neeeeearUy  and  equally  enqiioyedJ*^  On  the  firat  of  these  ohsenratkins 
we  remark,  that  the  intimate  association  of  every  part  of  the  biain  with 
every  other  part,  is  strictly  accordant  with  tiie  phnrality  of  oerebial  organs, 
for  in  most  mental  operationa,  two  or  more  of  ikeae  ngans  have  to  woik 
simultaneoasly  in  associated  activity,  which  renders  this  intercomanini- 
cation  essential.  In  relation  to  the  second  of  these  observations,  we  ssk 
if  in  any  given  mental  act  any  portion  of  the  brain  be  not  emfdoyed,  is 
it  not  bed^nse  the  sQtion  of  that  portion  would  not  prodnoe  the  desired 
end?  And  is  not  the  restof  the  bmtn  active  because,  by  its  action,  the 
desir^  result  can  be  attained?  Surely  an  affirmativa  answer  to  both 
questions  is  the  most  rational.  But  still  further ;  may  not  the  p«rt  ikmt 
is  active  be  the  part  which,  according  to  the  (^uenologist,  eonstitntoi  the 
very  organ  or  organs  the  action  of  which  would,  in  the  given  ease,  be 
required  ?  There  is,  at  any  rate,  (and  this  is  the  only  position  we  are 
here  bound  to  establish,)  nothing  in  the  above  statements  of  the  professor 
unfavorable  to  puch  a  presumption. 

All  preliminary  observations,  however,  seem  to  have  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  force  to  the  closing  point,  namely,  *'  anatomy 
certainly  opposes,  so  far  aa  that  science  can  oppose,  the  idea  of  insula- 
tion in  the  operations  of  the  cerebrum.^*  It  will  be  perceived  that  the 
professor  himself  is  very  doubtful  to  what  extent,  if  to  any,  anatomy 
can  oppose  this  idea,  and  that  he  impliedly  excepts  the  ccrebelliwi  from 
the  influence  of  his  observations.  But  what  can  the  professor  mean  by 
"  insulation  in  the  operations  of  die  cerebrum,"  if  not  the  activity  of  one 
part  while  the  other  is  quiescent  ?  He  has,  however,  precluded  himself 
from  urging  an  objection  to  such  insulation,  for  he  has  just  admitted  that 
all  the  brain  is  not  in  action  in  every  mental  operation ;  and  especially  is 
such  an  objection  incompatible  with  a  doctrine  laid  down  by  him  on  page 
130,  namely,  that  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  is  the  especial  seat  of  the 
reasoning  faculty.  If,  therefore,  the  professor  means  that  one  part  of  the 
brain  cannot  act  while  the  other  is  quiescent,  then  does  he  contradict 
himself;  and  if  he  do  not  mean  this,  then  we  do  not  know  what  he 
.  mesns,  and  consequently  cannot  answer. 
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In  confinnation  of  the  doctrine  that  one  part  of  the  brain  may  be 
active  while  the  rest  is  inactive,  we  adduce  two  facts ;  one  resting  on  the 
anthority  of  Dr.  Smith,  and  the  other  readily  ascertainable  by  him.     On 
page  82,  the  professor  mentions  a  young  man  who  lost  a  portion  of  the 
frontal  bone,  a  distinct  osseous  edge  remaining,  aAer  which  **  close  study 
would  cause  such  internal  soreness  and  external  inflammation,"  as  would 
compel  him  to  desist     *'  It  is  quite  certain,"  says  the  professor,  **  that 
here  motiana  of  some  kind  had  occurred  in  the  cephalic  mass ;"  that  is, 
of  course,  in  the  miierior  lobe  ;  the  scat,  according  to  phrenologists,  of 
the  intellectual  organs,  and  the  professor,  it  will  be  observed,  expressly 
limits  the  cause  of  such  an  occurrence  to  close  intelieciual  action,  the 
influence  of  the  feelings  and  passions  being  excluded  by  this  limitation. 
As  a  contrast  to  this,  we  may  refer  to  a  child  of  Mr.  Mapes,  a  scientific 
gentleman,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History  of  which 
Professor  Smith  is  a  vice  president.     At  four  years  of  age,  she  fell  from 
a  room  window,  and  her  skull  was  so  much  fractured  that  a  considerable 
portion  from  the  posterior  superior  region  had  to  be  removed.     'Fke 
integuments  healed  over,  however,  and  she  recovered.     Now,  through 
the  integuments,  it  may  be  observed  that  when  those  feelings  are  excited 
the  organs  of  which,  according  to  phrenologists,  lie  in  the  region  of  the 
fracture,  the  brain  is  felt  tli rough  the  integuments  to  be  in  a  great  commo- 
tion, but  if,  when  thus  excited,  the  child's  attention  be  drawn  to  and  fixed 
upon  a  mathematical  problem,  a  ease  in  which,  according  to  Dr.  Smith, 
**  every  feeling  dies  within  us,"  all  tliis  commotion  of  the  region  disap- 
pears, and  nothing  remains  but  the  regular  arterial  throb.     (Combe's 
Lecture's  on  Phrenolog}',  edited  by  Boardman,  pp.  340.)     We  have 
heard  Mr.  Mapes  describe  the  sensation  produced  by  these  motions  of 
the  brain  as  like  those  produced  by  the  struggling  of  a  leech  through  the 
folds  of  a  silk  handkerchief.     Here,  then,  we  have  peculiar  motions  in 
the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  during  intellectual  action,  and,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  report  of  the  c^se,  quiescence  of  this  lobe  during  the 
activity  of  the  feelings  ;  we  have,  too,  motions  in  the  region  of  certain 
sentiments  during  the  excitement  of  those  sentiments,  and  quiescence 
of  that  region  during  the  activity  of  the  intellect.     Such  cases  strongly 
corroborate  the  doctrine  of  distinct  cerebral  organs,  and  conclusively 
demonstrate  that  various  portions  of  the  brain  may  be  independently 
active. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ARTICLE  II. 

LKTTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PHRENOLOGY  AND  THS 

CONTINUANCE  OF  THE  JOURNAL.* 

,  10th  April,  1841. 


Sir— Having  just  read  a  notice  published  by  tlie  proprietors  of  the 
American  Phrenological  Journal,  that  it  must  be  given  up  at  the  close  of 
the  present  volume,  that  is,  in  September  next,  unless  it  be  better  pat- 
ronized, I  cannot  refrain  from  addressing  you  in  consequence. 
•  For  more  than  forty  years  I  have  devoted  my  thoughts  chiefly  to  the 
study  and  observation  of  the  human  mind.  I  am  not  a  scholar,  nor  a 
learaed  man,  in  the  usual  and  ordinary  acceptation  of  those  terms.  I  am 
merely  a  self-taught  man.  But  my  opportunities  for  observation  and  for 
practical  experience,  have  been  continuous  and  uninterrupted  for  full  forty- 
five  years.  The  minds  of  infants,  of  children,  and  of  adults,  have  been 
L*oDstajitly  subjected  to  my  study.  So  have  also  the  minds  of  peasants, 
of  mecliiuiics,  of  men  from  tiie  schools,  and  even  from  the  universities. 
I  liave  watched  them  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave;  in  love  and  in  hate, 
in  joy  and  in  grief,  in  sobriety  and  in  drunkenness,  in  private  life  and  in 
public  life,  in  the  confident  security  of  home,  and  in  some  of  the  most 
hard  fou^lit  battles  of  the  last  and  present  century.  My  firont  object 
during  all  this  time  has  been  to  discover  how  I  could  best  do  good  to  my 
neighbor ;  for  during  all  this  ttino,  I  have  had  no  doubt  that  in  doing  good 
to  my  neighbor,  I  best  served  my  God. 

For  twenty  years  I  have  studied  phrenology,  and  I  subscribed  to  the 
Anierican  Phrenological  Journal  from  its  commencement.  I  can  truly 
say  that  I  feci  deep  gratitude  to  die  proprietors  for  the  efforts  tlioy  have 
made  and  are  still  making  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  hitherto  I  doubted 
not  but  that  they  would  be  well  sustauied  by  the  public.  It  is  not  easy, 
therefore,  to  express  the  degree  of  pain  and  disappointment  which  I 
now  experience  on  reading  the  notice  just  published.  And  it  is  not  at 
all  so  much  on  account  of  the  proprietors  being  unsuccessful,  that  I  suf- 
fer, as  on  account  of  the  backwardness  of  our  nu^e  to  examine  and  duly 
appreciate  tlie  greatest  and  most  blessed  discovery  of  modem  times. 
Surely  enough  has  now  been  written  on  phrenology  to  arrest  the  most 
serious  attention  of  all  men  wlio  desire  to  obey  the  great  christian  com- 
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The  ahovo  Irttrr  coinoB  from  a  s^mN Ionian  whose  immo,  chnrartor  and  standing:, 
(wcm  wp  permitted  to  i^ivr  tliom)  would  certainly  ensure  for  it  a  careful  perus;il  on  the 
part  of  every  reader  of  this  Journal,  as  well  as  tend  to  awaken  still  deeper  interest  on 
the  Bubj»xtH  of  which  it  treats. — Kd. 
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mandment  to  luve  one  uiiotlier.  If  the  huppiiiess  of  mankind  be  aI>ove  all 
otlicr  eartlily  advanUiges,  surely  the  nieauts  whereby  it  can  be  best  attained, 
claim  tlic  prompt  and  universal  attention  of  all  [rood  nu^n.  I  have  long 
been  surprised  that  the  christian  clergy  every  where,  have  not  taken  up 
the  science,  or,  as  some  call  it,  pretended  science,  and  referred  it  to  the 
consideration  of  committees  of  their  wit^cst  and  best  diviiios.  It  is  pro- 
fessedly based  ou  experiment  and  ol)servation,  and  by  buch  men  it  may, 
no  doubt,  be  fully  establislusl  or  enlinly  overllirown.  Have  the  ciiri^- 
tian  people  every  where  not  a  right  to  call  upon  their  religious  teachers 
to  apply  themselves  to  thtr  .study  necessary  to  enable  them  to  overthrow 
or  et<tabli&ih  this  strange  but  surprising,  and,  if  true,  invuluuLle  science  I 
Let,  therefore,  an  universal  call  be  made  upon  the  clergy  forthwith  to 
commence  such  a  course  of  inquiry  as  must  satisfy  all  reasonable  men 
tliat  phrenology  is  or  is  not  a  tru<:  uiterpretiition  of  nature  as  manifested 
in  all  mental  phenomena. 

1  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind,  but  tlint  every  inf.int  b'>ni  with  a 
healthy  brain,  may  by  such  treatment  iis  plirenology  points  out,  be  edu- 
cated and  trained  up  to  l>e  au  industrious,  1)enevolriit,  virUinus,  mural  and 
useful  member  of  .society ;  and  liiat  thus,  in  one  generation,  thrce-fourtlu^. 
I  will  sav,  of  the  vices  of  mankind  may  be  rooted  out.  Hut  because  of 
die  indolence,  the  prejudices,  and  the  groundless  fears  of  mankind,  I 
have  no  hope  that  such  results  can  be;  realiz<;d  even  in  a  century ;  but  lliat 
they  will  be  more  than  realized  at  some  future  time,  I  have  tlie  iirmcst 
belief. 

My  present  object  is  t4)  make  an  elTort,  however  feeble  it  may  l)e,  to 
rouse  the  public  mind  to  die  most  earnest  considenition  of  this  great  sub- 
ject, and  I  re(iuest  of  you  to  insert  this  sliort  letter  in  the  Journ:il.  and  1 
call  on  ever}'  newspaper  editor  on  this  continent  io  iranfer  it  from  your 
columns,  or  from  wherever  else  h(;  may  fmd  it,  to  liLs  own. 

How  universally  and  prompdy  art^  th(;  discoveries  in  physjiral  and 
mechanical  science  heralded  through  the  world  from  the  moment  of  their 
first  publication?  And  what  are  the  principal  n\suhs  of  sucli  diseuver- 
ies  ?  Why  chielly  the  gratification  of  covetous  and  vain  minds.  While 
here  is  a  discovery  which  is  calculated  to  diminish  the  ills  and  woes  of 
life  to  a  degree  not  hidierto  hoped  for  by  the  most  ardent  philanthropist, 
and  capable  of  increasing  our  huppincss  to  the  highest  di.!greeof  which 
we  are  capable  in  this  world. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  declining  that  my  heiirt  oftt:n  sickens  at  tliis  view 
of  our  perverse  nam  re.  Yet  1  will  not  despair  but  that  arJent  mind- 
will  soon  be  found  in  sunieient  numbers  to  c:irrv  tliis  knowledge  practi- 
cally into  every  church,  and  schou!,  an<l  faniily  in  \\ir  land. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  ALBFJRT. 
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ARTICLE  m. 

ON  THE  FITNCnONS  OF  THE  ORGAN  OF  MARrELLOITBNBSi. 

As  the  ideas  advanced  in  this  essay  will  be  found  to  differ  from  high 
authority^  the  following  narrative  is  given,  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge 
whether  my  investigations  were  prompted  by  a  desire  for  innovation  or 
love  of  truth.  About  three  years  since,  an  individual  well  known  to  me 
had  his  head  exaiQined  by  one  of  the  first  practical  phrenologists  in  diis 
country.  As  one  result  of  this  examination,  it  was  declared  that  the 
organ  of  Marvellonsncss  was  small.  This  judgment  having  been  con- 
firmed by  several  subsequent  examinations  by  different  penons,  I  con- 
sidered it  as  settled  that  according  to  the  present  views  of  phrcnologistr, 
a  head  shaped  like  the  one  referred  to,  possessed  a  small  organ  of  Ma^> 
vcllousncss.  The  fcelmgs  of  the  individual  in  question,  however,  pre- 
sented this  contradiction  to  the  alleged  phrenological  dcvdopcment,  that 
while  a  portion  of  the  functions  of  Marvellousncss  were  very  fully  man- 
ifested, another  portion  formed  almost  if  not  quite  a  trait  in  the  charac- 
ter. To  the  difliculty  presented  by  this  case,  and  a  few  others  of  a  sim- 
ilar character,  the  following  circumstances  added  not  a  little.  In  Dr« 
Spurzheim's  bust  the  organ  of  Marvellousncss  commences  at  the  side 
of  Veneration,  runs  laterally  to  the  organ  of  Ideality,  and  then  extends 
forward  between  Ideality  and  Imitation  until  it  reaches  Mirthfulness. 
In  Mr.  Combe's  bust,  no  part  of  Marvellousness  touches  Veneration ;  but 
it  commences  at  the  front  edge  of  Hope  and  runs  forward  between  Ide- 
ality and  Imitation  to  the  upper  edge  of  Causality  and  MirthfulncFS. 
According  to  Mr.  Combe,  it  is  of  an  oblong  form,  with  its  lenjjth  in  the 
direction  of,  and  parallel  to,  the  median  line.  In  Mr.  O.  S.  Fowler's 
bust,  the  length  of  the  organ  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  median  line, 
and  its  boundaries  are  Veneration,  Imitation,  Ideality  and  Hope ;  no  part 
of  the  orgim  touching  either  Causality  or  Mirthfulness.  These  differ- 
ences in  size,  shape  and  situation,  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  hy  romparin<r 
eitlior  the  marked  busts  or  plates  of  these  phrenologist".  ITiis  ronipnr- 
ison  tlie  reader  is  particularly  requested  to  make,  as  it  will  greatly  help 
to  elucidate  the  remainder  of  this  article. 

The  ideas  of  various  phrenologists  on  the  primar}'  function  of  the 
organ,  were  also  found  to  diffor  considerably.  These  circumstances 
induced  me  so  to  direct  my  observations  as  to  asccrtJiin  if  these  seeming 
contradictions  could  be  reconciled.     Many  of  tlie  examinatif>Tis  made 

m 

with  this  view,  only  served  to  establish  the  discrepancy  previously  ob- 
served between  the  deductions  of  the  phrenoloofists  and  the  rt^al  chamc- 
ter.     In  the  mean  time  the  subject  had  been  mentioned  to  several  phre- 
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nolofists :  but  their  endeavon  to  remove  the  diffieulty,  (which  thej 
admitted  did  exist,)  were  as  ineffeetuiA  aib  my  own.  At  len^h  in  corti- 
paiing  the  views  of  Spnrzheim  add  Combe  on  the  primary  function  of 
the  organs  I  was  struck  with  the  very  great  difference  between  them.  As 
this  difierenoe  was  between  two  close  and  accurate  observere  of  nature, 
and,  as  I  believed,  sincere  lovers  of  the  truth,  I  felt  assured  that  each 
must  have  founded  )iis  opinions  on  fact.  After  some  consideration,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  diflferences  between  the  busts  of  the  various  phre- 
nologists, between  their  opinions  of  the  primary  functions  of  the  organs 
and  between  the  cerebral  dev elopement  and  the  character  of  mnny  per^ 
sons  I  bad  either  examined  or  seen  examined,  were  caused  by  confound- 
ing both  the  scats  and  the  functions  of  two  distinct  organs.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  examinations  made  in  drrcrt  reference  to  this  point, 
forced  me  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  two  organs  contained  within 
the  cerebral  limits  of  Msrvellousness,  as  delineated  by  Dr.  Spurzheim. 
The  direction  and  number  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  in  this  region, 
will  be  found  to  confirm  this  idea.  Let  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  upper 
comer  of'  Imitation  on  Dr.  Spurahcim>  bust,  at  right  angles  to  the  me- 
dian line,  till  it  touches  Ideality,  so  as  to  cut  off  that  part  of  the  organ 
of  Marvellousness  between  Imitation  and  Ideality,  from  the  posterior 
portion,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  two  organs  will  be  seen.  Tlie  oigun 
in  front  I  propose  to  call  Wonder.  It  corresponds  with  the  frotU  pari 
of  the  organ  of  Wonder  on  Mr.  Combe's  bust.  The  posterior  portidli; 
or  Marvellousness,  corresponds  in  shape  and  situation  with  tlie  organ  ii 
delineated  by  Mr.  O.  S.  Fowler.  Numerous  observations  have  eod- 
vinced  me  that  some  persons  have  a  strong  love  for  t)ie  new,  the  won- 
derful and  the  mysterious,  and  that  this  feeling  can  be  highly  excited  and 
gratified  by  details  not  at  all  addressed  to  citlier  Ideality,  Sublimity,  or  a 
belief  in  the  supernatural.  This  feeling,  I  consider,  is  manifested  by 
that  cerebral  convolution  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  call  Wonder.  The 
faith,  be  it  weak  or  strong,  in  the  reality  of  spiritB  or  of  spiritual  influ- 
ence that  has  been  and  is  co-extensive  with  our  race,  is,  I  believe,  mah^y 
derived  from  the  action  of  that  part  of  the  brain  here  called*  Marvellous- 
ness, in  contradistinction  to  Wonder.  The  principal  reason  why  Won- 
der and  Marvellousness  have  been  so  long  confounded  by  phrenologists, 
may  be  found  in  the  facility  with  whicli,  from  their  very  nature,  these 
organs  would  form  a  combination  in  activity.  The  manifestations  of 
these  faculties  have  been  observed  and  recorded  by  men  of  far  greater 
abilities  and  opportunities  than  I  can  claim.  The  following  extracts  and 
references,  therefore,  are  made,  in  the  belief  that  they  will  be  more  effec- 
tual in  elucidating  the  subject  than  any  thing  else  that  could  be  ofkfreA, 
The  teader,  however,  is  desired  to  remember  that  though  Ae  obMva^ 
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tioDs  are  correct,  diey  were  made  under  a  wrong  impression,  and  fat 
must  distinguish  for  himself  those  manifestations  resulting  from  Won 
Uer,  from  lUo^a  causcnJ  by  the  activity  of  Marvelbusness.  Mr.  Geo. 
(Joiiibc,  ill  treating  of  tlic  organ  of  Wonder,  after  giving  Dr.  Spur- 
zheim's  views,  proceeds  as  follows :  '*  My  own  observations  on  this 
organ,  axe  die  followuig.  I  have  met  with  persons  exceedingly  fond  of 
news,  wliich,  if  extravagant,  were  the  more  acceptable ;  prone  to  the 
expression  of  surprise  and  astonishment  in  ordinary  discourse ;  deeply 
aHected  by  tide's  of  wonder;  delighting  in  the  Arabian  Night's  Entcr- 
taimnunts,  and  tlic  mysterious  incidents  abounding  in  the  Waverly  Nov- 
els, uud  in  them  1  have  uniformly  found  tlie  part  of  die  brain  in  question 
largely  devdopcd."  »  ^  »*  i^  oUier  persons  I  have  found  die  part  of  die 
brain  in  question  small,  and  in  diem  it  was  accompanied  widi  a  staid 
soberness  of  feeling,  diametrically  the  opposite  of  the  manifestations 
above  described.  Such  individuals  were  annoyed  by  every  thing  new 
or  Strang ;  they  scarcely  felt  or  expa>ssed  surprise,  and  liad  no  taste 
for  narraUves  leaving  die  beaten  track  of  probability  or  reality,  and  soar- 
ing into  the  regions  of  supcrnatund  ficUon.  On  analyzing  these  mani- 
festations, they  all  appear  to  be  refcrrable  to  the  sentiment  of  Wonder, 
an  emodon  which  is  quite  disUnguishable  from  diose  hidierto  enumera- 
ted." So  far  Mr.  Combe ;  from  the  shape  and  situaUon  of  die  organ 
of  Wonder  as  laid  down  by  him,  as  well  iis  from  die  t^'nor  of  his  remarks 
on  it,  he  seems  to  have  ronfincd  his  attention  to  die  developement  b(*tween 
Ideality  and  Imitadun,  almost  to  die  eurlusion  of  tiiat  part  of  die  ort^an 
next  Veneration  and  Hope. 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  "  On  the  priinar)'  function  of  die 
organ  of  Wonder,"  by  M.  B.  Sampson,  I^sq.,  published  in  the  Ameri- 
can Phrenological  Jounial,  vol.  Isl,  paj^e  201,  appears  more  consistent 
with  facts  and  will  better  scnc  to  explain  my  ideas  respecting  die  organ 
of  Marvcllousn(»8S,  dian  any  ihiiiyf  1  Iiuv(?  yel  seen.  After  some  prelim- 
inary remarks,  Mr.  Sampson  procciuls  ajii  follows:  'MJur  belief  in  die 
necessity  of  subniifsion  to  a  Supreme  Beiiij^— <^)ur  hope  of  future  happi- 
ness— die  (luUes  of  justice  and  uiiivt'r:?al  love,  are  all  written  i«?  widi  a 
pen  of  fire  upon  our  naturi',  and  ttudi  man  tlic  frycvA  irudis  of  his  heiug, 
albeit  he  may  roam  as  a  savage  over  llie  wikli  st  plain.s,  or  pass  his  days 
in  die  (colleges  of  civilization.  Now  next  to  die  r(;eliiii(  of  dependence 
upon  Ciod,  the  truth  diat  prosscs  most  closely  \\\y,m  the  interests  of  a 
living  man,  i.s  diat  by  which  lu'  rccoiyiiizes  in  liiai^elf  the  pi)Fsesrfion  of 
an  indestructible  power,  iiidcpcudcnt  of  and  coinmandiuii:  his  |)hysical 
organization,  and  widiout  dit;  conscious:i»\ss  of  wliich,  all  his  aspirations 
for  future  happimss,  all  his  yeariiinij  towards  per^M-:!.)!!,  all  his  sense  qf 
responsibility  for  good  or  evil,  can  only  be  regarded  as  vain  and  idle 
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dreams.  His  reason  will  never  prove  the  esiistence  of  a  soul;  it  will 
show  tliat  its  existence  may  be  inferred  from  the  tendency  of  his  desires, 
and  that  every  thing  he  sees  is  calculated  to  encourage  the  belief;  but  is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  our  Maker,  who  would  not  suffer  us  to  remain 
without  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  dependancc  upon  his  power,  of  his 
benevolence,  justice  and  perfection,  and  of  his  intention  to  bestow  upon 
us  future  happiness,  would  leave  to  the  inference  of  reasou,  the  belief 
that  we  possess  an  immortal  and  indcstructil)le  soul,  by  which  those 
qualities  and  hopes  may  eventually  find  exercise  in  a  hii^her  sphere  ? 
To  this  question  we  believe  that  phrenology  will  answer,  No !  It  will 
teach  us  that  our  Maker  has  endowed  us  with  a  faculty  which  gives  us 
an  intuitive  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  soul,  and  its  independent  action 
on  the  physical  world,  which  prompts  us  to  dwell  with  reven^ntial  awe 
and  wonder  upon  all  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  all  tlic  mysterious  work- 
ings of  the  animate  upon  the  inanimate  world." 

"This  faculty,  then,  we  believe  is  that  which  manifests  itself  through 
Uiat  portion  of  the  brain  which  has  been  denominated  the  organ  of  Won- 
der,'* (Marvellousness.)  "It  gives  faith — faitli  in  the  existence  and 
indestnictibility  of  the  soul — ^faith  in  its  power  over  matter — ^faith  in  its 
capabilities  of  eternal  happiness  or  misery — and  faith  in  all  the  surround- 
ing and  occult  influences  of  that  spirit  from  which  it  is  an  emenation." 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  Marvellousness  is  strictly  a  reli- 
gious organ,  and  we  find  it  situated  in  that  region  of  the  brain  appropri- 
ated to  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  while  Wonder  is  grouped 
with  the  kindred  faculties  of  Imitation,  Ideality  and  Sublimity.  In  the 
head  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  essay,  the  organ  of  Wonder  is 
large,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  manifestation :  while  the  organ  of 
Marvellousness  is  deficient  in  the  brain,  and  its  operation  not  seen  in  the 
character.  In  every  other  instance  of  supposed  contradiction,  the  expla- 
nation furnished  by  the  two  organs  has  been  equally  satisfactory.  The 
foregoing  ideas  having  been  somewhat  matured,  were  submitted  to  a 
number  of  phrenological  friends  in  the  habit  of  making  examinations. 
.  Every  decided  case  of  developement  that  has  yet  oome  under  their 
notice,  has  served  to  establish  these  facts,  that  there  is  an  organ  of  Won- 
der distinct  from  Marvellousness,  and  that  the  locations  and  functions  as 
here  described  are  correct 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  have  these  views  tested  by  a 
more  extended  series  of  observations  than  either  mv  friends  or  myself 
have  had  opportunities  of  making. 

As  sufficient  information  is  here  oomnmnicated  to  enable  any  phrenol- 
ogist to  ascertain  the  location  and  size  of  tlie  organs,  and  satisfy  himself 
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as  to  the  tnith  or  falsity  of  my  views,  any  further  remarks  are  needless 
at  present. 

That  the  reader  may  have  some  idea  of  the  difierences  of  opinion 
amoncf  phrenologists  that  this  discovery  will  remove,  I  woald  refer  him 
to  T)r.  Gairs  woiis,  vol.  5th.  from  page  305  to  216 ;  Spurzheim's  Phre- 
nology, vol.  Isu  pages  235  and  236;  Combers  System  of  Phrenolc^, 
horn  page  290  to  203 :  and  the  American  Phrenological  Journal  vol. 
Isu  fnnn  page  201  to  210.  j^^ 

Philadelphia.  AprU.  1<M1. 


ARTICLE  IV. 
•j?»:.i:i.TT%  .v  »-«Ti^.is:oT  to  the  uipro\xnext  of  society.* 

^  •  rii^n-*-  8*  -  »t-  -'^:•i•e^•iy  s<ked  than,  What  is  the  use  of  Phrc- 
Tvi«  ic      ^'»'  T'l^  >  '▼'*=^  iiaJ'VJli  to  answer;  not  because  this  science 

>  fi  It*  ir*.  ^i.  "^\-!»i*.  t<.  The  vcr%-  term  "use"  is  not  apprehended 
■T  :»t  >t'in  -«  •«  '■  lifefrtTiimlinduals;  and,  2dly,  phrenology  is  cal- 
V  V  t  <..'f  -i-  lunv  itfnoiencps  in  human  practice  and  institutiona, 
•V  *■-,.-  'i'i'iies  to  unfold  thein,  and  to  render  tlicir  real 
II-, ■-  .-;    ■  •      '.  i-  »^*  V  v.<pioiiou?.     Owing  to  the  want  of  a  philoso- 

^•      I    .•...*;  !oi  !5  highly  empirical ;  and  instead  of  obtaining 

r^  M  .  .•  -.  K"*  :i  :':tMutureof  man,  and  of  the  dutirs  and  objects 
i«  .•..■•  ■•  ■  ■-■'  V  -.<  Irt't  to  tbnn  theories  upon  those  points  forhim- 
^.i.    t  ■    r     •;■:••.  ".  v*  .::ipn^ssions  made  on  his  own  mind  by  the  partic- 

•  ••.    >,y .^^**  n  \^hich  ho  is  placed.     Hence  when  a  youn?  man, 

>  1,1-  t .  •>  t  r»vr^;hAnt.  asks  the  use  of  anv  tbinff,  the  onlv  answer  which 
>*  .  »iiviiu*^  :!!;c:t^sl  liim  will  Ih^  one  sbowinsr  bow  much  nionev  can 
V  n.n;i  *^  - ;  a'kI  the  ffay  youn£f  officer  will  expect  to  henr  liow  it  may 
t»*fx=  f  »rvN*u*;-.on.  or  the  attainment  of  an  advantageous  matrimonial 
,xM.v\  o".  To  expound  to  such  pt^rsons  principles  atfo«Minir  tbe  gen- 
^•r*     •'  'v"x'*'^  ol"  Sivicty,  and  to  talk  to  tbom  of  tbe  promotion  of  tbe 

Vt /^'i  .m"  V.r.man  NiuiTs  in  tlicir  various  conditions  of  luisliands  and 

^■\w.  r.t'.v'^!s  and  cbildn^n.  masters  and  servants,  tearbers  and  pupils, 
Ja^i  iOMTM^^rs  and  subjects,  appears  like  dreaming  or  indulging  a  wann 
w»ji'.'*,\'.'.on  \\\  f.uu'ilul  speculation.  Tbe  exjiorionce  of  six  thousand 
\wrs  ihox  l^Mu^M\o  sutTicieni  to  show  that  a  man  is  not  destined  in  this 

*  Wmu  the  ^id  N«\  i>f  tho  Ediiibui^b  Phrrnological  Journal. 
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life  to  be  greatly  difTerent  from  what  he  always  has  been,  and  what  he 
DOW  is ;  and  that  any  discovery  pretending  to  improve  his  condition, 
however  desirable  in  itself,  is  not  at  all  to  he  expected  or  bdieved  in  by 
sensible  and  sober  peo;^.  With  a  Tiew  of  answering  the  questian« 
therefore,  What  is  the  use  of  phrenology  ?  it  is  necessary  to  show,  first, 
what  society  wantd ;  and,  secondly,  that  piirenology  is  calculated  mate- 
rially to  assist  in  supplying  the  deficiencies. 

To  understand  correctly  the  nature  of  man,  it  is  instructive  to  com- 
pare it  with  diat  of  the  lower  animals.  The  lower  creatures  are  des- 
tined to  act  from  instinct ;  and  instinct  is  a  tendency  to  act  in  a  certain 
way,  planted  in  the  animal  direcdy  by  the  Creator,  without  its  knowing 
the  ultimate  design,  or  the  nature  of  the  means  by  which  its  aim  is  to  be 
accomplished.  A  bee,  for  example,  constructs  a  cell,  according  to  the 
most  rigid  principles  in  physical  science,  in  virtue  of  which,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  fabric  should  possess  a  particular  form,  and  be  joined  to 
other  cells  at  a  particular  angle,  in  preference  to  all  others.  The  creature 
has  no  knowledge  of  these  principles ;  but  acts  in  accordance  with  them 
by  an  impulse  obviously  implanted  by  the  author  of  its  being.  Man  is 
not  directed  by  unerring  impulses  like  this;  before  he  could  construct  a 
fabric  with  similar  success,  he  would  require  to  become  acquainted, 
by  experiment  and  observation,  with  the  nature  of  the  materials  and  the 
laws  which  affected  them,  and  to  possess  a  clear  conception  of  the 
whole  design  previous  to  its  commencement.  Another  example  may 
be  given.  A  mother,  among  the  inferior  animals,  is  impelled  by  pure 
insdnct  to  administer  to  her  offspring  that  kind  of  protection,  food,  and 
training,  which  its  nature  and  circumstances  require ;  and  so  admir^ly 
does  she  fulfil  this  duty,  even  at  the  first  call,  that  human  sagacity  could 
not  improve,  or  rather  not  at  all  equal  her  treatment.  Now  these  ani- 
mals proceed  without  consciousness  of  the  admirable  wisdom  displayed  in 
their  own  actions,  because  they  do  not  act  from  knowledge  or  design.  It 
is  certain  that  wherever  design  appears,  there  must  be  intelligence ;  bat 
the  wisdom  resides  no^  in  the  animals  but  in  their  Author.  The  Creatar, 
therefore,  in  constituting  the  bee,  or  the  beaver,  or  any  other  crpatnit, 
possessed  perfect  knowledge  of  the  external  circumstances  in  which  He 
was  about  to  place  it ;  and  conferred  on  it  powers,  or  instincts  of  action, 
most  admirably  adapted  to  its  preservation  and  enjoyment  with  reference 
to  these.  Hence,  when  enlightened  men  contemplate  the  habits  and 
powers  of  animals,  and  compare  them  with  their  condition,  they  perceive 
wisdom  most  conspicuously  displayed. 

One  consequence  of  this  constitution,  however,  is,  that  among  die 
lower  creatures  there  is  no  progression.    Their  endowments  and  con- 
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dicion  hanng  been  appointed  direcdy  by  Divine  wisdom,  improvement 
is  impossible,  without  a  change  either  of  their  nature  or  of  the  external 
world :  they  are  placed  at  once  at  the  highest  point  to  which  their  con- 
stimtion  permits  them  to  rise;  and  .the  possibility  of  their  attempting  to 
rise  out  of  their  condidon  is  effectually  cut  oiT,  by  their  being  denied 
not  only  the  means  of  recording,  but  even  of  acquiring  knowledge  of 
design  and  relations  beyond  the  sr.liere  of  their  own  instincts.  The  fact 
that  the  domestic  animals  improxc  under  human  tuition,  is  not  in  real 
opposition  to  this  principle ;  because  the  nature  of  the  horse,  dog,  and 
other  creatures^  destined  to  live  wiui  iiian,  is  constituted  with  reference  to 
human  influence.  Man  is  one  of  the  namral  objects  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  and  their  powers  are  constituted  so  as  to  admit  of  his  impro- 
ving them. 

Man  also  has  received  insuncts  which  resemble  those  of  the  lower 
animals :  such  as  die  love  of  sex.  of  oJfspring,  of  society,  of  praise,  the 
instinct  of  ivsentment,  and  many  others.  But  he  is  distinguished  by 
the  addiiion  of  two  oniers  of  faculties,  wliich  the  inferior  creatures  want, 
Isu  Moral  Stniimenis,  such  as  a  Love  of  Justice,  of  Piety,  of  Univer- 
sal llaj?pinoa*.  of  IVrlWtiou ;  and,  2dly,  Reflecting  faculties  fitted  to 
acquire  Liiowli'*!^  of  die  pro])erties  of  external  objects,  of  their  modes 
oi  acLou.  and  oi  dteir  elFtvis. 

Thcs**  iwo  oUs!««*  of  fiu'ulties  render  man  a  very  difTercnt  being  from 
ihe  LutVnor  i-rx-atiirt's.     The  function  of  reiwon  is  to  acquire  knowledge 
0*'  v»bj«vw  u:ivl  J^i«*ir  oirccts :  man,  therefore,  is  not  carried  to  the  most 
bt* :vilvutl  iuvhIo  of  priMUoting  his  own  Iiappincss  in  the  direct  and  unrc- 
f.t\'jLiii  ii-Atf-UT  in  whioli  the  inferior  creatures  are  impelled.     Tlir  liunian 
X*cin.<'«\  i-*r  *\uni|>lc,  devoid  of  all  instruction  and  experience,  will  frel 
a*  Is^t  ^   »  ^'>  ^*^  ^^*^'  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  child,  lis  warm  an  altachinont  towards 
II,  .v.s:  V  »il  ii-'*  artlendy  desire  its  welfare,  as  the  most  devoted  amonrr  \]w 
uxWxu'i  %'n'aiuri»s ;  but  in  that  condition  of  ignorance,  slie  will  not  admin- 
wtot  iv»\*anl<  it  the  same  perfect  treatment,  with  reference  to  its  wants, 
tw  die  mother  in  the  lower  scale;  luid  for  this  reason  the  animal  is 
pnuuptcd  by  the  Author  of  Nature  to  do  exactly  what  Ilis  wisdom  knows 
HI  he  ntH'cssary ;  whereas  tlie  Innnan  being  has  hecn  commanded  to 
exert  her  reason  in  studying  her  own  nature,  and  the  proper  treatment 
N*litling  her  olFspring;  and  if  she  shall  have  neglected  to  perform  this 
duly,  she  and  her  children  will  sufl'er  the  penalty  in  being  exposed  to  all 
die  consequences  of  following  pernicious  courses. 

In  fittinjr  the  lower  animals  for  their  conditions,  tlie  Creator  necossari- 
ly  proceeded  on  a  perfect  knowledj^p — Lst,  Of  the  nature  of  tlit*  crea- 
tures ;  2dly,  Of  the  nature  of  die  external  circumstances  in  which  they 
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were  respectively  to  be  placed ;  and  it  is  the  adinirable  adoption  of  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  the  tendency  of  both  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  creatures,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  f^nnd  and  irresistible  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  existence  of  a  wise  and  l>cnovoIcnt  Deity ;  3dly, 
He  implanted  in  them  impulses,  or  desin^s,  and  <^ave  th^m  also  the  skill 
to  do  precisely  that  which  is  most  proper  for  the  attainment  of  the  end» 
of  their  existence.  To  cnrry  man  to  the  hitrhest  decree  of  happiness 
which  his  nature  can  reach,  the  same  wise  a<laptation  of  his  confi>titution 
to  his  external  circumstances  must  l>e  atbiined  ;  but  man  is  notdhrccted 
unerringly  by  instinctive  impulses ;  on  tlie  conlrar}',  he  has  been  fur- 
nished with  reason,  and  be<*n  left  by  the  exercise  of  it  to  discover,  1st. 
His  own  nature;  2dly,  The  nature  of  external  objects  and  their  effects ; 
and,  3diy,  To  adapt  the  one  to  the  other  for  his  own  advantage. 

Tht;  only  limit  to  this  proposition  is,  that  each  of  his  finniltios,  cor- 
poreal and  mental,  and  every  external  objwt,  has  received  a  d(*finite  con- 
stitution and  is  regidated  by  precise  laws,  so  that  the  limits  have  been 
set  to  human  aberration,  and  also  to  human  attainments ;  but  within  these 
limits,  vast  materials  for  producingf  happiness  l)y  harmonious  and  wise 
combinations,  or  misery  by  discordant  and  foolish  combinations,  exist; 
and  these  must  be  discovered  and  put  in  practice  by  m:m  before  he  can 
reach  the  full  enjoyment  of  which  his  natun;  is  susceptible. 

When,  thfTefore,  man  shall  know  his  own  constitution,  not  vaguely 
and  generally,  but  thoroughly  and  practically,  in  all  its  departments,  and 
also  the  qualities  of  external  objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  and  the 
relations  between  himself  and  them ;  and  shall  found  his  institutions  and 
regulate  his  habitual  conduct  in  harmony  with  them,  so  far  as  his  nature 
will  admit,  it  is  presumable  that  he  will  appear  as  wisely  adapted  to  his 
condition  as  a  reasonable  bfjing,  as  the  lower  animals  appear  adapted  to 
theirs  as  beings  of  instinct. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  prcnlicate  to  laheU  degree  of  perfection  man  is 
capable  of  being  carried  by  these  means.  Looking  at  the  ccmdition  of 
the  inferior  animals,  we  shoidd  not  expect  optimism,  because  disease, 
death,  cold,  heat,  and  famine  are  incident  to  them  all ;  but  on  dispassion- 
ately comparing  the  enjoyments  of  the  inferior  creatures,  in  relation  to 
their  natures,  with  the  past  and  present  enjoyments  of  the  human  race 
in  relation  to  their  superior  capacities,  we  fear  that  man  does  not  surpass 
them  to  the  extent  whieh  he  ought  to  do  if  he  made  a  proper  use  of  die 
means  of  promotinir  his  own  happiness  fairly  in  his  power.  All  that 
we  venture  to  hope  for,  however,  is  that  man,  by  the  proper  <?ni])loyment 
of  the  me;ins  presented  to  him.  may  arrive  at  last  at  n  conditiort  of  enjoy- 
ment of  his  moral  existence  as  great  in  relation  to  their  nature,  as  that 
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of  die  lower  animals  in  relation  tq  their  natures.  This  is  no  more  thm 
saying  tliat  the  Creator  has  made  man  as  perfect  as  a  reasonable  creature, 
as  He  has  made  the  lower  animals  as  instinctive  creatures. 

Keeping,  thep,  these  principles  in  view,  we  remark,  1st,  That  man's 
otun  corudttUion  is  a  point  qf  fundamental  importance  to  him  in  all  his 
arnmgemcnts ;  and  previous  to  the  discovery  of  phrenology  this  was 
unknown.  Man,  wandering  as  a  savage,  without  social  institutions, 
agriculture  and  arts,  follows  the  impulse  of  his  instinctive  desires ;  but 
in  doing  so,  he  fal)s,  comparatively,  below  the  condition  of  the  brutes ; 
because,  while  their  instincts  are  directed  by  nature,  his  are  not ;  and  in 
the  savage  state  reason  is  nearly  domlan^  No  pliilosopher,  dierefore, 
will  seriously  maintain  that  the  modes  of  savage  life  were  adopted  in 
consequence  of  a  clear  perception  of  the  nature  of  man,  or  that  they  are 
judiciously  framed  with  a  view  to  the  gratification  and  improvement  of 
his  moral  and  intellectual  powers.  As  a  barbarian,  man  shows  more 
intellect  and  manifests  a  wider  range  of  social  feeling ;  but  the  charac- 
teristics of  tliat  state  arc  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  with  the  prova- 
lencr  of  fraud,  violence  and  8U(>er8tition ;  and  it  was  equally  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  condition  was  established  from  philosophical  views  of 
the  human  constitution,  or  that  it  is  wisely  adapted  to  gratify  the  higher 
powers  of  the  mind. 

In  some  ct^untries  men  appear  as  cinlized  beings,  living  in  large  com- 
munities, governed  by  laws,  and  surrounded  by  thousands  of  products 
of  their  industry-  and  ingenuity:  and  in  this  condition,  physical  and 
moral  means  appear  to  be  more  within  their  rcacfi  for  the  gratification  of 
all  their  faculties ;  but  before  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  we  must  inquire 
whether  the  institutions  of  civilized  society  are  as  wisely  adapted  to  the 
physical  and  mental  constitution  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  as 
the  habits  of  the  lower  animals  are  to  their  nature  and  condition. 

Man,  for  example,  is  a  compound  being,  consisting  of  body  and  mind 
Tliese  are  so  intimately  connected  that  the  over-excitement  of  the  mind 
wastes  and  wears  out  the  body;  while  the  neglect  of  exercisiiicritlpavef 
the  vital  powers  languid  and  imperfect  in  their  action.  Again,  ercesnive 
bodily  labor  deadens  the  mind  and  renders  it  incapable  of  thinking  and 
feeling;  while  inactivity  of  body  induces  a  feeble  and  irrital>le  nu^ntal 
condition,  incompatible  with  usefulness  and  enjoyment.  Now,  liave  the 
members  of  civilized  society  generally  studied  their  own  bodily  and 
mental  constitution,  with  their  mutual  influence,  and  framed  tlioir  pul)lic 
mstitutions  and  domestic  habits  witli  a  view  to  allow  to  individuals  in 
general  tliat  just  proportion  of  bodily  and  mental  exercise,  in  the  forms 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  complete  enjoyment  of  their  existence  I 
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Tbe  answer  must  be,  that  they  in  general  know  extremely  little  abont 
tfi^JT  own  bodily  and  mental  conatitutiona,  and  that  among  many  ebaaea 
it  ia  held  diaguating  to  atudy  the  one*  and  ridiculooa  to  know  any  thing 
about  the  other ;  hence  their  oonatitutiona  and  habita  hare  not  been  adop- 
ted with  deaigned  reference  to  the  dementary  qualittea  and  real  wanta  of 
human  nature ;  they  hare  grown  up  by  chance,  and  preaent'a  maaa  of 
mcoherent  inconaiatenciea. 

It  ia  acaroely  neeeaaary  to  offer  any  proof  of  thia  propoaition,  but  a 
few  illuatrationa  may  be  mentioned.    The  lower  orders  are  at  thia  mo- 
ment extremely  ignorant  of  natural  knowledge;  aevere  labor,  with  inad- 
equate rccompence,  ia  entailed  on  them  by  their  condition ;  and  their  cir- 
cumstances render  them  incapable  of  that  high  degree  of  exereiae  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  powera  which  ia  easential  to  the  happineas  of 
rational  beings.    In  consequence,  they  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the  victima 
of  animal  propensities;  they  are  viaited  by  auffering  in  every  form. 
Individuals  belonging  to  this  class  are  launched  into  life  without  any 
moral  chart  of  the  world,  or  definite  object  in  view.    They  have  no 
notion  of  adapting  their  habits  and  mode  of  life  to  their  nature  as  rational 
beings.     Their  ambition,  if  we  may  read  their  feelinga  in  their  actions, 
is  to  obtain  as  early  aa  possible,  sufficient  wagea  to  enable  them  to  marry- 
They  rear  children,  but  are  in  a  great  degree  incapable  of  inatructing 
them  in  every  thing  that  they  ahould  learn;  because,  1st,  An  individual 
of  this  class  has  little  leisure  from  excessive  labor  to  bestow  on  their  men- 
tal cultivation;  2dly,  Hia  labors  render  his  mental  faculties  incapable  of 
acting  with  effect  during  that  portion  of  time  which  is  left  to  him ;  and, 
3dly,  He  is  destitute  of  knowledge  wherewithal  to  instruct  them,  owing 
to  the  deficiency  of  his  own  education.     Now,  the  lower  orders,  consti- 
tute nine-tenths  of  the  whole  population,  even  in  the  most  civilized  coun- 
tries of  Europe ;  while  they  remain  ignorant  and  irrational,  their  condi- 
tion must  affect  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community ;  and  we  humbly 
think  that,  as  the  Creator  has  bestowed  on  them  reasoning  and  moral 
powers,  and  on  this  account  denied  them  instinctive  guidance,  they  stand 
in  great  need  of  a  philosophy  of  mind,  which  should  make  them  acquaint- 
ed with  these  gifls,  and  open  their  eyes  to  the  imperative  obligation 
which  the  possession  of  them  imposes,  to  cultivate  their  higher  faculties, 
and  to  become  capable  of  directing  their  conduct  by  their  dictates. 

A  great  difficulty  presents  itself  in  regard  to  this  class.  They  are  so 
low  in  civilization,  that  they  cannot  be  trusted  with  leisure  and  property 
at  the  same  time,  for  they  possess  few  mental  resources  to  preserve  them 
from  vicious  employment  of  their  vacant  hours,  and  confer  on  them  a 
relish  for  refined  enjoyment  At  the  same  time,  while  they  are  exposed 
VOL.  m.— 84- 
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It  lewro  Ubor  and  doomed  lo  porortj,  it »  nenly  fanpoflriUelo  <(«•• 
moaiarte  to  them  mental  eakifimon,  eo  as  to  indoee  them  to  kmt  nHim 
allj,  beeanae  in  that  eondttion  they  turre  neither  capadty  nordoaira  la 
leeeiae  it  The  remedy  appeeia  to  he  to  teach  them,  ivhfle  at  adioelv 
before  entering  on  daily  toil,  aa  mneh-  ef  then:  own  nalinre,  iof  M-hibn 
of  lite,  and  of  tfieirdotiea,  aapoeaibley  aoaa  to  aend  them  into  die  ephehe 
of  active  exertion,  posaeased  of  some  preciee  notiona  of  what  a  MlioiBfa| 
beingoo^t  tokndw,  and  how  he  oogfatto  act,  to  frame  the  )dkB  of  hia 
life  in  harmony  with  hia  natore,  and  diua  piomoto  his  own  h^ineaa. 
We  rairpeetfolly  maintam  tfut  aoqnaintance  with  Phrenology  and  itf 
apjdicationa,  which  even  y^ang  pereona  ean  eomprdiend,  #oo]d  be  ef 
lihe  higfaeat  valne  .with  tfaia  djeet  in  view. 

Mechanics'  institations  and  Sunday  aehoola  are  excellent  in  design; 
bat  their  e£Secta  are  extremely  limited  in  oonaeqnenoe  of  the  nalare  of 
man  being  unknown,  and  neceaaarily  excluded  from  the  list  of  aabjeds 
taught  The  precept,  fer  example,  '<  Train  np  a  child  in  the  way  he 
ahould  go,**  is  admirable,  and  foima  pert  of  the  instruction  at  Sunday 
adboda ;  but  extremely  litde  iatbnnation  is  oommunicited  concerning, 
let,  The  wojf  in  which  he  thmdd  go;  and,  2dly,  The  proper  mode  of 
training  him  to  go  in  it  To  find  out  the  first,  we  miiat  know  hmnan 
nature  and  its  lelatioBS  dearly  and  precisely,  as  these  display  thenoNAvea 
in  the  institutions  of  society,  and  also  the  talents  and  dispositions  of  the 
child ;  because  successful  training  implies  judicious  dictation  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  his  proper  department  of  life,  enlightened  with  all  the  knowl- 
edge that  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  it  well. 
Unfortunately,  however,  those  who  ought  to  train  the  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go,  in  these  respects  are  ignorant  themselves.  To  discover 
the  second,  we  must  either  have  enjoyed  eiftensive  experience  in  teach- 
ing and  training  children,  or  have  made  this  subject  a  special  study ;  nei- 
ther of  which  advantages  are  generally  enjoyed  by  the  domestic  trainers ' 
of  children.  Farther,  until  the  elementary  qualities  of  min)i  shall  be 
familiarly  known,  it  will  be  impossible  to  render  the  experience  of  one 
man  in  teaching  thoroughly  available  to  others,  because  vagueness  and 
inconsistency  will  be  unavoidable  as  long  as  practice  is  {)urely  empirical, 
which  education  must  continue  to  be  until  it  shall  be  founded  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  very  first  efi*ectual 
step  in  the  improvement  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  must  be  to  commu- 
nicate to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  their  own  nature,  with  die 
duties  resulting  from  it,  and  to  teach  them  the  mode  of  beneficially  apply- 
ing this  knowledge  in  ameliorating  their  own  condition. 
, ,  The  8tnd|r  of  the  meana  by  which  the  condition  of  the  laboring  daaaea 
mt  be  improved,  deariy  belongs  to  political  economy.    The  /o&or^ 
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ing  classet  themtdvea  must  be  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  their  own 
state,  and  of  the  remedies  suited  to  amend  it;  and  they  must  be  induced 
also  cordially  to  assist  the  higher  clashes  in  applying  the  means,  before 
permanent  amelioration  can  be  accomplished.  The  grand  question  here 
presents  itself,  what  mode  of  life  and  what  kind  of  pursuits  are  best 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  man?  In  answering  this  question,  we  must 
keep  constandy  in  mind,  that  human  nature  consists  of  the  foUowing 
elements : 

let.  An  organized  body  requiring  food,  exercise  and  rest,  in  due  pro- 
portions; 

2d,  Animal  propensities  requiring  gratification; 

3d,  Moral  sentiments  demanding  exercise ; 

4th,  Intellectual  faculties  calculated  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  inten- 
ded to  preside  over  the  body  und  the  oUinr  departments  of  mind. 

In  the  present  state  of  e:oeiety,  the  oi)erative8  or  great  mass  of  the 
people,  of  necessity  live  in  tlie  habitual  infringement  of  the  most  important 
laws  of  their  nature.  Their  life  is  spent  to  so  great  an  extent  in  labor, 
that  their  moral  and  intellectual  powers  arc  stinted  of  exercise  and  grati- 
fication ;  and  hence  their  mental  enjoyments  are  chiefly  those  alTurdad 
by  the  propensities.  In  other  words,  their  existence  is  essentially  ani- 
m?d;  they  are  organized  machines,  whose  ofFic^  is  to  labor;  the  chief 
duty  performed  by  their  moral  and  intellectual  powers  being  to  commu- 
nicate so  much  intelligence  and  honesty  as  to  enable  them  to  execute 
their  tasks  skilfully  and  faithfully.  We  speak,  of  course,  of  die  great 
body  of  the  laboring  population,  there  being  many  individual  exceptions 
who  possess  higher  attainments ;  and  we  me^n  no  disrespect  even  to  the 
mass  of  this  most  deserving  portion  of  society ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
represent  their  condition  in  what  appears  to  us  to  be  its  true  light,  only 
with  a  view  to  excite  tliem  to  amend  it. 

Does  human  nature,  then,  admit  of  such  a  modification  of  the  employ- 
ments and  habits  of  this  class  as  to  raise  them  to  the  condition  of  rational 
creatures  ?  that  is,  creatures  whose  bodily  powers  mid  animal  propensi- 
ties shall  be  subservient  to  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  and  who 
shall  derive  their  chief  pleasures  from  tlie  latter.  To  attain  this  end,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  tliat  they  should  cease  to  labor;  on  the  contrary, 
the  necessity  of  labor  or  exercise  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  is  imprinted 
in  strong  characters  on  the  structure  of  man.  Commerce  is  rendered 
advantageous  by  the  Creator,  because  different  climates  give  fortli  differ- 
ent productions.  Agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce,  therefore, 
are  adapted  to  man's  nature,  and  we  are  not  their  enemies.  But  they 
are  not  the  ends  of  human  existence  even  on  earth.  Jjabor  is  bene&- 
eial,  but  the  great  principle  is,  that  it  must  be  moderate  botli  in  severity 
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iiiitl  iliimtion,  M  that  men  may  enjoy  and  not  be  oppressed  by  it    We 
nay  rnjoy  it ;  Ivoause  moilernle  exertion  is  pleasure,  and  it  has  been  only 
labor  rarriril  to  excess  which  has  given  rise  to  the  common  opinion,  that 
rrtirrnteni  iVom  active  industry  is  the  goal  of  happiness.     It  may  be 
(^iMiH'tcd  lliat  a  healthy  and  vigorous  man  is  not  oppressed  by  ten  or 
\\\A\v  hours*  labor  a  day;  and  we  grant  that,  it'  he  be  well  fed,  his 
nhvsio;U  sircnsrth  niav  noi  Ih»  so  much  exhausted  bv  this  exertion  as  to 
i\uisr  him  \\\\\\:  but  iliis  is  n*jran.iing  him  raertly  as  a  working  animal. 
•  hir  pn»jHv>i!ion  i:*,  iliai  afier  ten  or  twelve  houn  of"  muscular  exertion 
a\Liy,  *o:uinutxl  for  six  ihys  in  ihe  week.  ar.J  eier>-  year  of  adult  Ufe, 
^  i\\M\  IS  not  in  a  rii  con^li'.ion  for  ihi:  sciire  exf.Trse  lA'  his  moral  and 
lU'.eUtvuKil  l*.\oui::es,   which  alone  fc:isrr_-^s  >.L-a  a  rational  creature. 
This  jn^jwiixon  is  v!eRv."»n«inV:e  ■>:  r]*»^»>y'^-'ai  principles,  and  issup- 
^H>ruJ.  l»y  c^'ners!  cxpener.^r :  iT'i-  re'rr.r^ ess,  the  teachers  of  man- 
ki!ul  h-\c  -av^  vMUrr.  r.er'r---.f-.  -      Tv  -*>■  -haiige,  therefore,  must  be 
to  li'a.:  ;:-.e  V.c»i:rs  c  f  liS.y 

S.»  rar  irons  -J-.:*  ':.=::i:<  v  ^-.^  •r-d^^njble,  it  appears  tons  tliat  the 
?:vsre5*  .-?'  irs.  s:  Tr»-'    i"^   ^'  ^>^*f^'  »  rapidly  forcing  its  adoption. 
Or.v.-..irk-  :.S«*:n--*  lt^^  v  '-'"^'^ »'  ""^n's  chief  end,  in  Britain  at 
.*»:.  ^.^  S;  ■:  .T.LT;:Si-nr-  -jr:  •«^.  bitvid  cloth,  and  cotton  goods,  for 
•*>•  vs-f   ;.'  V-  ▼  ^w  ••'<~^-  *'*-■  -^^  *'^''*'  "P  wealth  collected  from  all 
:  .-irrr-^    ."  :•»  ^  ^iv    ?  ^^^  '^'^  "'^''^  productions.     They  forget  that 
.^•f  <L-^    r.  -:.?«  •  " '''   '^''^  '-^^  Hriiish  with  so  much  ardor  in  man- 
^-V'.-:-   1     *'^'*'  ^*  ^•'^'•■"*pi^' other  nations  also;  and  that,  if  all 
r  „..,:  !].       .^'-^   v--'\r"p!e.  which  they  an*  fast  doing,  the  four 
.     ^.^        *  .- ■>  •      *-«'"i:th  iHMlehiged  with  manufactun^s,  only 
.V  -,v-..  -^Ni.     When  this  state  of  things  shall  arrive, 
.,.^  ^.  ,■■»■'■    *  '^*  "'^^f^*  «han  a  century  distant,  men  will  be 
....  K  .    .*''^i;-  ■"- ■■  v:l  tmni  mere  necessity,  because  excessive 

,^,  .  .  -k*  "^   v—.:*vr.iu\!,     'IV  admirable  inventions  which  are  the 

^^^    ^  .  .^*  -**  ,•  »•:  rc\!  men.  are  at  diis  moment  adding  to  the  mis- 

.   ..    .ix-tv:*.,-  or'  ;hc  *j^N»pU\     IVwer-Uvms.  sieani-carriages  and 

^....  ..v-.>.    V**v  I-'.  ^:i**crv  ojvra:t\i  dinvtly  in  increasinir  the  hours 

,     v-^'*    <'^-    ^-v^-.Mx'  t*^c  rt*wanl  of  the  lalnm^r:  and  iheultimate 
,.,.-    .     v  ','•  '••.:-.v..vv  :kv.c':\.  :!c  :v:  yet  diviiuni  by  the  multitude. 
^     'i      \-  V  tx  ■><»  ^rA!u!  :'*s:n::iic!?:s  o(  ci\ilization.  but  in  a  manner 
„»   ,  '■  ■*■'>  •.v\v;\-.\!      In 'orxwruon  as  they  shall  be  generally  dif- 
1..*^     •*%     V  «.»•■.!.  '.'-c'\  wi'.l  i:v!tMse  the  jH>wers  of  pn>duction  to 
M.*.*  t'  ,\v  '.  t*  v.»  *:'.:\v\,  ^^  nu\ler:ue  laN>r.  every  want  of  man. 
HVv^v;    ,■■*■   :;v  !m;-.o!-*  sh.;-!  >:rncr.illy  manulacturt*  with  efficient 
^U^K-*.  »v.vit*;v..\  o'  a;\\y!s  will  e\erk-  where  alnnmd,  and  then  the 
N^  W"  ;V  jHvj^eifcii!  ttnd  LHemselves  in  }H>ss€ssion of  reasonable 
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),  in  spite  of  every  thing  to  avoid  it.  Great  misery  will  probably 
be  suffered  in  persevering  in  their  present  habits,  before  their  eyes  shall 
be  opened  to  this  result  The  effect  will  likely  be  to  confer  on  a  larger 
portion  of  society  superfluity  of  time,  by  accumulating  in  their  hands 
wealth  sufficient  to  exempt  them  from  all  active  exertion ;  while  the  toil 
of  the  actual  operative  shall  be  increased.  This  will  go  on  till  the  dis- 
parity of  condition  shall  have  become  intolerable  to  both ;  the  laborer 
being  utterly  oppressed,  and  the  higher  classes  harassed  by  utter  insecu- 
rity. Then  probably  the  idea  may  occur,  that  the  real  benefit  of  physi- 
cal discovery  iff  to  give  leisure  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  that  leisure 
is  the  first  condition  of  civilization — knowledge  being  the  second.  The 
science  of  human  nature,  now  diffusing  by  means  of  phrenology,  will 
enable  men  at  length  to  profit  by  exemption  from  excessive  toil ;  and  it 
may  be  hoped,  that  af)er  misery  shall  have  been  found  to  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  advancement  of  machinery,  the  notion  of  man  being  really 
a  rational  creature  may  at  last  meet  with  general  countenance,  and  that 
sincere  attempts  may  be  made  to  find  happiness  in  institutions  founded 
on  this  basis.  Perhaps  the  discovery  may  then  be  made,  that  knowing 
faculties  have  been  conferred  on  man  with  a  view  to  obser\'ing  and  study- 
ing creation ;  reflecting  faculties  with  a  design  to  tracing  its  relations  and 
dependencies;  and  moral  sentiments  for  enjoying  refined  pleasure  in 
social  intercourse,  under  the  guidance  of  pure  religion  and  morality ;  and 
that  this  is  the  chief  object  of  existence  in  the  present  life,  and  affords 
the  best  preparation  for  the  future. 

If  such  notions  ever  prevail,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  experience  of  past 
ages  affords  no  sufficient  reasons  for  limiting  our  estimate  of  man*s  capa- 
bilities of  civilization;  because,  1st,  Human  nature  was  not  known  as 
a  science ;  2dly,  Physical  science  was  not  studied  except  by  a  few ;  3dly, 
Printing  was  not  invented  till  recently,  and  no  adequate  means  were  pos- 
sessed of  communicating  to  the  multitude  such  knowledge  as  existed ; 
4thly,  In  consequence  of  this  profound  ignorance,  man  in  all  ages  has 
been  directwl  in  his  pursuits  by  the  mere  impulse  of  his  strongest  pro- 
pensities, formerly  to  war  and  conquest,  and  now  to  accumulating  wealth* 
without  having  framed  his  habits  and  institutions  in  conformity  with  cor^ 
rect  and  enlightened  views  of  his  own  nature,  and  its  real  interest  and 
wants ;  Sthly,  Up  to  the  present  day,  the  mass  of  the  people  in  every 
nation  has  remained  essentially  ignorant,  the  creatures  of  mere  impulse, 
and  unfavorably  situated  for  the  developement  of  their  rational  nature ; 
and  they  being  the  great  majority,  of  necessity  influence  the  condition 
of  all  the  rest .  Finally,  the  arts  and  sciences  seem  to  be  tending  towards 
abridging  human  labor,  so  as  to  force  leisure  on  the  mass  of  the  people, 
while  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge  are  so  rapidly  increasing,  the 
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capacity  of  the  great  mass  for  instruction  is  so  generally  recoguiled^  ailii 
the  mefom  of  communicating  it  are  so  powerful  and  abundant  that  a  neW 
er^  may  fairly  be  considered  as  having  commenced.  Add  to  these  rea- 
sons, the  discovery  that  the  capacity  for  civilization  may  be  increased  by 
exercising  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs  in  the  brain,  in  cotifontaity 
with  the  laws  of  organization,  a  fact  which  has  hitherto  been  unknown, 
and  the  happiest  results  may  be  anticipated  in  regard  to  human  improve- 
ment. 

If  man  has  been  sent  into  existence  only  to  mamifaetufe,  to  live  an(f 
die,  as  millions  in  Britain,  rich  and  poor,  live  and  die,  then  ehristianify 
has  never  been  intended  to  become  practical  in  this  life,  because  human 
being8,  straining  afler  gain  every  waking  hour  of  six  days  in  the  week, 
cannot,  under  tlie  organic  and  mental  laws  of  the  Creator,  rise  to  that 
state  of  religious  cultivation  which  essentially  constitutes  a  christian ; 
and,  moreover,  the  institutions  and  habits  of  society  which  are  compati- 
ble with  such  a  mode  of  life,  are  incompatible  with  any  high  general 
advance  in  christian  virtue.  If,  then,  man  has  been  created  chiefly  to 
labor,  his  moral  and  intellectual  powers  have  not  been  formed  to  take 
the  direction  of  his  animal  nature ;  bnt  he  has  been  intended  for  the  slave 
of  toil,  ignorance  and  misery  on  earth ;  a  most  unlikely  preparation  for 
a  moral  and  iniellectual  immortality  hereaAer.  The  union,  tlien,  which 
is  wanted,  is  one  for  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  tlie  nature  of  man,  and 
of  what  is  calculated  to  lead  him  to  happiness  as  a  rational  being. 


ARTICLE  V. 

CHARACTER  INFERRED  FROM  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  SKULL,  BY  BX.  J.  R. 

BUCHANAN. 

The  following  interesting  experiment  in  Phrenology  was  made  at 
Little  Rock,  in  the  state  of  Arkansas.  We  are  induced  to  copy  the 
results  of  this  examination,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
phrcnolog}'  as  to  illustrate  two  important  principles  connected  with  the 
science — viz.  first,  that  the  thickness  of  the  skull  varies  according  to 
the  amount  of  exercise  which  the  cerebral  organs  receive;  and, secondly, 
that  each  hemisphere  of  the  brain  directs  and  controls  all  the  movements 
of  that  side  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  opposite. 

The  Arkansas  Times  and  Advocate  of  March  29th,  1841,  gives  the 
following  sketch  of  this  experiment :  The  skull  of  Morgan  Willtams 
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waf  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  by  CoL  Taylor,  without  tha 
Doctor*8  having  any  idea  whose  skull  it  was,  or  where  it  had  been 
obtained.  Dr.  B.  pronounced  his  opinion  as  to  the  traits  of  the  charac- 
ter, and  remarked  the  indications  of  a  great  difference  in  the  lower  extrem- 
ities. His  opinion  was  committed  to  writing,  and  on  Monday  evening 
the  skull  was  presented  to  the  audience  and  the  following  opinion  deliv- 
ered. At  the  same  time  he  displayed  the  inequalities  of  the  skull  from 
which  he  had  inferred  tlie  superiority  of  the  left  leg,  and  held  the  skull 
of  Moses  in  which  a  great  inequality  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain 
had  resulted  from  tlie  lameness  of  tlie  left  leg.  Moses  making  use  chiefly 
of  the  right  leg,  had  increased  deveiopemcnt  in  the  left  hemispliere,  and 
Williams  from  making  use  of  the  left  leg,  had  much  larger  developement 
on  the  right  side,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  tlie  left  half  of  the 
brain  governs  the  right  half  of  the  body,  and  the  right  hemisphere  gov- 
erns the  left  side  of  the  body.  The  inequality  in  die  head  of  Moses,  is 
almost  a  deformity.  If  it  can  Uius  be  established  that  the  different  parts 
of  the  body  have  their  different  organs  in  die  brain,  it  will  certainly  be 
something  new  in  physiology. 

The  lecturer  exhibited  in  a  novel  manner,  the  irregular  thickness  of 
the  skull,  by  inserting  a  candle  in  the  great  foramen,  which  gave  a  par- 
tial light  through  tlic  thinnest  portions.  It  appeared  Uiat  the  animal 
organs  had  encroached  upon  the  skull,  while  in  the  moral  region,  the 
skull  had  encroached  upon  the  brain. 

Phrenological  opinion  on  the  skull  of  —         ■,  presented  to  Dr, 
Buchanan  by  Col.  J.  K.  Taylor,  March  21,  1841. 

This  head  is  one  of  those  upon  whom  we  may  speak  with  the  utmost 
confidence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  man  who  bore  it  might  have 
been  a  good  citizen — that  he  was  bom  of  worthy  parents,  and  had  he 
followed  their  monitions,  would  have  been  one  of  the  best  members  of 
society — generous,  brave,  shrewd,  and  of  pleasing  manners. 

Yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  his  character  had  degenerated  until  he 
might  have  been  considered  one  of  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  men 
in  the  country.     The  skull  clearly  exhibits  this  change.     In  the  case  of 

Mr. ,  of  Wetumpka,  Alabama,  I  was  able  to  detect  by  the 

skull,  a  change  of  character  which  had  taken  place  within  the  last  four 
years  of  his  life— when  by  gaming  and  drinking,  he  had  changed  from 
an  honest,  careful  and  respectable  mechanic,  to  a  turbulent  sot,  who  was 
considered  a  nuisance  to  the  town.  In  this  case  under  consideration,  the 
change  is  greater  and  must  have  run  through  a  longer  period  of  li  me.  The 
vicious  character  which  he  assumed,  must  hn%'e  commenced  early  in  life, 
and  it  had  become  his  essential  nature.     All  his  animal  organs  were  in 
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sUg^iMBof  6iieilementaiidacthF0growA;  •tdwtfiQie'dfliet  WO^ 
eoirerontemtarknrofdiericiin,  tbitthemmdeoiivqlntio^  ibebnAi^ 
htvD  shnmk  and  yielded  phiee  to  the  growtfi  of  bone  wluch  alflMtt. 
alwtjre  foOowe  tbe  letitiiig  bnin*  Inferring  his  duffaeter*  then,  from 
die  fimn  at  the  hnfaiy  which  we  find  by  die  interior  of  the  ibilly  we 
dieooyerdmt  his  kedingtniti  were  pride,  obetinaoy,  oonibeti?eBeflih  and 
deetiacdve&eM,  oelfiehneeo,  aeqnleitiTeneMi  eonngey  hofw,  attaehmcBt» 
yeHCverance,  reedeaaneni,  leeentment^  love  of  Ubertf ,  and  praetlBal 
■hiewdneea* 

Hia  temperament  was  of  die  moat  Tigonraa  apeeiea  of  die  aangniiie 
biUoiia--hia  eourage  waa  onqneatioDafale,  leading  him  at  tfanea  to  fool- 
hardy adventnree,  and  hia  eye  never  quailed  or  tamed  aaide  from  Ae 
^l^aie  of  any  hnman  being.  He  waa  dangerooa  when  provoked,  and 
as  sore  aa  an  Indian  to  ezeeate  his  revenge.  Allfaoogh  enaceptftle 
of  pretty  atrong  attadunenta,  not  even  hia  friends  coold  ezereise  con- 
trol over  him.  He  would  nev^  yiehl  to  cmiciliate  an  opponent,  but 
would  urge  hia  point,  occasionally  to  domineer  and  triumph.  At  mie 
time  of  his  life,  his  pride  madd  him  honorable,  and  to  die  hat,  he  had 
aomething  of  honor  but  very  litde  common  honesty.  No  acruplea  of 
eonadence  would  have  reatruned  him  from  crimes  against  imiperty,  nor 
would  hia  compassion  have  prevented  him  from  oommitUng  murders  for 
trifling  provocation.  If  he  married,  he  would  treat  his  wife  badly  and 
probably  leave  her,  as  his  disposition  is  for  a  roving  i|nd  not  a  setded 
life.  If  he  stole,  it  would  be  by  highway  robbery  in  preference  to  lar- 
ceny. He  would  rather  make  money  by  gambling  than  by  industry ; 
and  was  in  all  probabDity  addicted  to  drinking,  but  capable  of  enduring 
a  great  deal  without  being  intoxicated  or  sickened. 

The  only  place  which  such  a  person  can  properly  fill  would  be  that 
of  a  aoldier ;  and  even  in  that,  his  disposition  to  mutiny  would  be  a  great 
objection.  Whether  he  would  be  guilty  of  robbery,  manslaughter,  mur-> 
der  or  piracy,  is  a  queation  depending  for  its  answer  entirely  upon  cir- 
cumstances. In  a  frontier  country  manslaughter  is  most  likely  to  be  his 
first  ofienoe.  His  intellectual  organa  have  not  declined  so  much  as  hia 
moral.  His  natural  intellect  was  very  superior,  and  the  character  whidi 
he  bore  through  life  must  have  been  that  of  a  man  of  good  senses-keen 
in  every  thing  that  concerned  his  own  interests.  His  judgment  and  not 
his  moral  principle  restrained  him  from  a  great  many  of  the  excesses  to 
which  he  was  prone.  In  some  respects  this  head  resembles  that  of 
Murrel,  but  it  is  larger  in  every  respect  It  is  probable  that  when  Murrel 
dies  we  shall  discover  on  the  interior  of  his  head  the  same  degeneracy 
of  the  moral  organs  as  in  the  present  instance. 
We  are  able  to  draw  another  important  inference  Irom  the  unequal 
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developemeDt  of  the  two  hemiBpheres  of  the  brain.  .  As  certain  portions 
of  the  brain  correspond  and  govern  particular  portions  of  the  body,  we 
may  infer  from  the  developement  of  the  head  something  of  the  devel- 
opement  and  vigor  of  the  various  portions  of  his  constution.  One  por* 
tion  of  the  brain  controls  and  uses  the  eye,  another  corresponds  to  the 
ear,  another  to  the  hands,  and  another  to  the  lower  extremities.  When 
the  eye,  the  ear,  the  hand,  or  leg  is  used,  the  corresponding  portion  of 
the  brain  is  brought  into  requisition  and  by  use  developed. 

In  this  skull  we  find  by  the  developements  that  the  process  of  thought 
was  carried  on  most  vigorously  in  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  that 
the  left  eye  was  more  vigorous  than  the  right,  and  the  left  ear  also  a  little 
superior  to  the  opposite.  As  to  his  arms,  we  are  not  able  to  assert  pos- 
itively that  he  was  left  handed,  but  at  least  it  is  certain  that  he  had  unus- 
ual vigor  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  left  hand,  as  much  as  the  major- 
ity of  persons  have  in  the  right.  In  his  legs  the  difference  must  have 
been  very  remariLable.  It  is  evident  that  his  left  leg  was  more  vigorous 
and  adroit  than  his  right.  It  probably  possessed  even  double  the  strengrth 
of  the  other  member.  I  have  before  met  with  cases  of  even  greater  dif- 
ference between  the  two  sides  of  the  body  than  there  is  in  this  speci- 
men. In  the  skull  of  the  negro  Moses,  now  in  my  possession,  the  dif- 
ference of  the  hemispheres  is  very  remarkable,  and  was  owing  to  his 
being  lame  in  the  left  leg,  which  was  stiff  at  the  hip  joint.    • 

In  the  case  of  Curry,  in  Alabama,  the  difference  of  the  perceptive 
organs  corresponding  to  the  eye  on  the  two  sides,  was  greater  than  in 
this,  and  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  right  eye  had  been  destroyed 
many  years  previous.  In  the  case  of  the  negro  Tom  who  was  executed 
in  Hempstead  county,  there  is  an  obvious  difference  in  the  perceptive 
organs,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  blind  in  one  eye.  Without  adding 
to  these  illustrations,  I  may  remark  that  most  persons  can  find  in  their 
own  heads,  upon  close  examination,  a  difference  in  the  developement  of 
the  hemispheres  corresponding  to  the  difference  of  the  right  and  left 
halves  of  the  body.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  this,  that  what  we 
find  on  the  right  hemisphere  corresponds  to  the  left  half  of  the  body  and 
vice  versa. 

Finally,  having  pronounced  the  foregoing  opinion  upon  the  skull,  I 
may  say  in  conclusion,  that  I  feel  as  confident  of  its  essential  correct- 
ness as  if  I  had  known  the  man  himself — for  the  laws  of  nature  are  sim- 
ple, clear  and  unvarying.  J.  R.  BUCHANAN. 

When  this  opinion  had  been  read  to  the  audience.  Col.  Taylor  pro- 
nounced it  a  perfecdy  correct  account  of  the  man.  He  said  that  the 
skull  was  that  of  Morgan  Williams,  who  had  been  executed  by  him  as 
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SSimS^  in  1884.  Am  to  Aediffinenoe  of  hki  legi^  WiIliiiiM,«f«r  writ 
a  diild,  (in  oontequmice  of  n  bun)  had  walked  upon  hia  left  leg  atona, 
Aaijgktbeingdcawnupanditaplaoebeiiiginpi^edbyaeiatdi.  Tbc 
«i|^t  hand  being  tfaua  engagod  in  holding  the  crutch  and  ifae  left  hand 
fiee»  neceHanly  became  left  huided.  That  hia  lefteye  waa  eopenor, 
may  be  iofened  from  the  &et  of  hia  ahooting  left  handed  and  taking 
aim  with  the  left  eye*  as  it  known  to  hare  been  the  case.  That  ha 
drank  freely  without  showing  die  influence  of  it,  it  abo  known  to  be  a 
fiiet«  The  murder  of  Pelton,  for  which  he  was  hnng«  waa  committed 
when  both  had  been  drinking  fteeiy.  Thus  the  opinion  is  in  every  lea^ 
peet  sustained  by  facta; 

Williams,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  bom  of  respectsUe 
parents  in  Tennessee,  and  had  been  married  to  a  vary  worthy  woman 
in  MississippL  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  he  wandered  from  place 
to  jdace,  engaged  m  the  business  of  teaching  school,  in  which  be  held 
a  Tery  strict  government  over  his  pupils.  Having  fought  a  duel  in  Mia- 
aiasippi,  in  which  he  killed  his  antagonist,  he  left  that  country  and 
engaged  in  Texas  with  a  band  of  lawless  marauders,  robbing  and 
Indians,  Next  he  made  his  i^pearance  in  Aricansas  and  .engaged  in 
tsarhing  school  at .  While  there,  being  engaged  in  a  shooting 

match  at  Mr.  McOarty's  with  L  Pelton,  some  trivial  altercation  aioae 
and  he  deliberately  shot  Mr.  P.  in  open  day,  while  the  latter  was  riding 
off  intoxicated  and  defenceless.  From  the  conversation  of  Williams 
and  his  last  speech  on  the  scaffold,  he  was  believed  to  be  a  man  of  bet- 
tor intellect  than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  situation.  It  is 
wdl  known  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  courage,  and  even  at  the  scaf- 
fold his  pulse  was  regular  and  his  manner  easy.  He  remarked  to  the 
Sheriff,  **  I  expect  you  feel  worse  than  1  do."  He  spoke,  sung,  and  at 
the  signal,  leaped  from  the  cart,  endeavoring  by  his  fall  to  break  his  neck 
and  hasten  death.  His  temperament  was  sanguine  bilious,  and  he  pos- 
sessed a  fine  constitution  with  uncommon  vigor.  Lame  as  he  was,  he 
moved  about,  aa  well  as  any  one,  with  his  leg  and  crutch,  and  could  leap 
upon  a  horse  in  the  nimblest  manner.— -Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we 
learn  that  the  opinion  as  to  the  arms  of  Williams,  turns  out  to  be  per* 
fecdy  correct.     He  wrote  with  liis  left  hand  as  easily  as  with  his  right. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

N0TB8  OH  THE  UHTrSD  8TATK8  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  DURTNO  A  FHRENOLO* 
GICAL  VISIT,  IN  1838-9-40,  BY  GEORGE  COMBE,   IN  TWO  VOLUMES,  pp. 

374,  404. 

This  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Combe's  new  work  giving  an  account  of  his 
tour  in  the  United  States.  Our  notice  of  these  volumes  will  be  brief,  for 
two  reasons ;  first,  we  have  not  here  room  to  devote  to  them  an  exten- 
ded article ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  more  appropriate  that  the  public  be 
treated  with  criticisms  or  commendations  of  the  work,  from  those  who 
are  not  professedly  phrenologists.  Our  main  object  is  to  notice  two  or 
three  facts  connected  with  these  volumes  which  must  constitute  interest- 
ing items  in  the  history  of  Phrenology,  as  well  as  in  the  character  of  such 
publications. 

This  is  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  the  principles  of  the  science  into 
a  work  of  travels ;  and,  among  the  numerous  and  varied  applications 
of  phrenology,  this  is  certainly  one  of  tlic  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant.    It  enables  us  to  form  correct  opinions  of  individual  and  national 
character,  as  well  as  furnishes  a  true  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  manners  and  institutions  of  society  to  the  nature  of 
man.     In  this  respect,  Mr.  Combe  has  the  advantage  of  all  previous 
writers  who  have  presented  the  public,  with  the  results  of  their  travels 
and  observations  in  the  United  States.     The  American  Editor  of  the 
work  very  jusdy  observes,  that  **  instead  of  a  standard  either  arbitrary  or 
conventional  of  British  laws,  customs  and  prejudices,  by  which  British 
travellers  have  heretofore  measured  every  thing  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Combe  lays  down  one  to  which  the  American  people  will  not  refuse  their 
assent,  viz :  the  innate  faculties  of  the  mind  and  the  opportunities  fur- 
nished by  the  country  and  its  institutions  for  their  adequate  developement 
and  active  and  harmonious  exercise.'*     In  the  introduction  to  the  work, 
Mr.  Combe  himself  apologizes  very  handsomely  for  his  frequent  notices 
of  phrenology,  saying  that  this  was  the  great  object  of  his  visit  as  well 
as  his  principal  occupation  while  here.     '*  I  proceeded  thither,"  says  he, 
'*  with  the  impression  that  this  science  would  contribute  powerfvlly  tx> 
the  advancement  of  civilization  in  that  country ;  snd  I  retamed  not  only 
with  the  impression  converted  into  conviction,  but  further  persuaded  thai 
in  the  United  States,  probably  earlier  than  in  any  other  country,  will 
phrenology  be  applied  to  practical  and  important  purposes.     To  sare  my 
readers  on  both  sides  of  the  ooean,  however,  from  unnecessary  alarm  on 
this  head,  I  may  here  mention  that  I  do  not  consider  that  the  geiMntiQii 
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ii  ]ret  bom  whidi  |i  dortioad  to  emy  thkidonoeintopnieliealeflbctiii. 
piddie affiun ;  bail  entertain  the  eonnctioQ  thai  widiin  a  century  firom 
diia  timey  phrenblegy  will  be  to  appUed  in  die  United  Statae.**  Theae 
oj^Diioaa,  we  bdiefe,  are  well  fbanded,  and  Aat  in  doe  time  their  tmdi 
win  be  fully  Yerified. 

Though  the  principal  contenta  of  theae  yvdumea  are  made  up  with 
general  obeervatiomi  on  te  manners,  cuatomsv  institntionBy  Scc^  of 
diia  countiyy  Mr.  Combe  has  nevertheleaa  managed  to  introduce  fire- 
quent  noticea  of  phrenology,  either  as  connected  with  his  lecturea  or 
aa  growing  out  of  peraonal  intenriewa  with  different  individuals,  or 
in  the  various  applications  of  the  science  to  education,  political  econ- 
omy, jurisprudence,  insanity,  legislation,  religion,  dec.,  Ac  With 
what  success,  or  how  much  correctness  this  has  been  done,  we  leave 
odMTB  to  judge.  But  as  an  mdioation  of  Bfr.  Combe's  success  in  the 
introduction  of  phrenology,  as  wdl  as  the  correctness  of  his  observa- 
&ms,  his  work  seems  to  meet  with  very  general  favor  from  all  quartera. 
We  are  informed  on  good  authority  that  it  is  now  having  a  rapid  sale 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this  country:  and  judging  from  the  intrinsic 
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merits  ci  the  work,  as  weO  asfrom  the  flattering  notices  it  is  constantly 
feoeiving  m  the  public  journals,  we  predict  that  ita  circulation  wiQ  con- 
tinue, if  not  increase,  for  many  years.  And  if  we  mistake  not,  it  will 
prove  the  most  popular  ai  any  works  of  travel  which  have  hitherto  been 
published  by  foreign  tourists  on  this  country,  and  find  a  more  extensive 
circulation  than  any  other  of  Mr.  Combe's  works,  with  the  exception 
of  his  Constitution  of  Man.  As  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  most  of 
our  readers  will  either  obtain  the  perusal  or  possession  of  these  volumes 
for  themselves,  we  forbear  to  extend  our  remarks  or  make  any  quota- 
tions from  the  work. 


ARTICLE  Vn. 

PHBBNOLOOT  AND  THB  FINE  ARTS. 

In  the  winter  of  1822,  a  Phrenological  Society  was  organized  in  this 
city,  of  which  the  celebrated  Dr.  Physic  was  President,  and  Dr.  John 
Bail,  now  editor  of  the  Select  Medical  Library,  was  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary. Dr.  Bell  delivered  two  excellent  lectures  before  the  Society  whidi 
were  published  in  the  Philaddphia  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical 
Sciences  for  May,  1822 ;  and  from  which  we  copy  the  following  remarks 
on  the  api^ication  of  the  seienee  lo  the  Fine  Arts: 

If  we  extend  oar  view  from  animated  nature,  to  those  of  her  brightest 
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happiest  imitatioDs  by  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  and  pencil  of  the  painter; 
and  observe  the  numerous  coincidences  in  favor  of  our  science,  we  shall 
have  additional  reason  to  be  pleased  with  a  study  which  embraces  such 
extent  and  variety  of  prospect,  combines  minuteness  of  detail  with  gran- 
deur of  combination,  and  imparts  to  the  mind  a  habit  of  observation  and 
analytical  reasoning,  very  different  from  the  cloudy  and  benumbing  influ-' 
ence  of  the  common  metaphysical  atmosphere. 

It  is  a  fact  not  a  little  curious,  that  the  ancient  artists  gave  very  gener- 
ally to  their  gods  and  heroes,  conformation  of  head  corresponding  with 
the  present  notions  of  phrenology' :  thus  Jupiter,  the  father  of  gods  and 
men,  is  represented  with  an  uncommonly  lofty  forehead :  Apollo  and 
Hercules  are  made  to  differ  from  each  other,  not  more  in  their  forms, 
than  in  the  relative  size  of  their  heads  and  proportional  developement  of 
these  latter.  Every  person  must  have  noticed  the  contrast  between  the 
rectilinear  forehead  of  the  former,  and  the  oxlike  front  of  the  latter;  a 
longer  observation  would  discover  the  posterior  part  of  their  heads  pro- 
portionally different  A  similar  difference  is  observed  in  the  heads  of 
gladiators  and  philosophers— the  former  showing  the  animal,  the  latter 
the  reflecting  man.  Let  any  one  compare  the  head  of  an  athleta  or  a 
gladiator  with  that  of  Socrates,  or  even  a  Chrysippus,  to  be  satisfied  of 
this  fact.  We  may  indeed  be  told  that  these  gods  and  philosophers  were 
represented  according  to  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  artist;  but  in  conce- 
ding this  wc  have  only  additional  proofs  in  our  favor ;  for  whence  would  the 
latter  derive  his  models  but  from  those  roost  distinguished  for  the  qualities 
which  he  wished  to  represent :  and  as  Zeuxis  painted  his  Helen  from  the 
most  beautiful  and  lovely  females  of  Crotona,  so  would  the  sculptor  form 
his  Jupiter  and  Apollo  from  men  the  most  distinguished  for  the  extent 
of  their  understandings,  loftiness  of  sentiment,  or  purity  of  taste.  A 
remarkable  exception  to  this  general  rule  is,  however,  presented  in  the 
Venus  de  Medicis,  where  the  head,  and  particularly  the  forehead,  is  so 
disproportionately  small  as  to  be  incompatible  with  any  thniglike  the  pos- 
session of  common  intellect  Was  it  ignorance  in  the  artist,  or  did  he 
intend  to  diminish  our  admiration  for  beauty  by  showing  that  it  alone 
was  not  sufficient  without  the  all-inspiring  mind,  the  living  fount  of  the 
beauteous  and  sublime  ?  We  leave  this  as  a  new  subject  of  inquiry  for 
the  Antiquary  and  Connoisseur. 

The  youthful  physiognomist  in  strolling  through  the  Florentine  Gal- 
lery, or  the  museums  of  the  Vatican  or  Capitol,  has  doubdess  amused 
himself  in  contemplating  the  busts  of  a  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  a  Cae- 
sar or  a  Porapey,  and  trying  to  read  in  their  countenances  fervid  elo- 
quence or  noble  daring.  But  yielding  him  all  the  pleasure  which  youth- 
ful enthusiasm  may  derive  from  such  a  study,  we  might  direct  his  atten- 
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tkm  to  their  headf ,  and  point  out  to  him  more  obyions  differences,  mon 
marked  variety  of  feature  here  than  even  the  face  presents ;  he  will  see 
the  ideality  of  Demosthenes,  the  causality  and  strongly  marked  vanity 
of  Cicero ;  or  if  he  continue  his  views  he  will  compare  the  head  of  a 
Nero  and  a  Galba,  with  a  Titus  and  an  Antoninus,  and  see  in  the  bust 
of  the  first  when  yet  an  infant,  a  sweet  countenance  truly,  but  that  cere- 
bral developement  which  seemed  to  designate  him  for  cruelty  and  tyranny 
in  despite  of  the  moral  lessons  of  n  Seneca. 

The  modem  artists  ha\'e  been  less  attentive  to  the  head  than  the  ancient, 
but  have  very  generally  given  to  the  Ibrehead  a  configuration  correspond- 
ing with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  personage  represented.  All  the 
paintings  of  our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles,  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Saints,  exhibit  a  full  rounded  forehead  and  an  elevation  in  ^e 
centre  of  the  upper  ridge,  corresponding  to  the  organs  of  Benevolence 
and  Veneration.  Amid  the  mnumcrable  illustrations,  we  may  refer  to 
the  Redeemer  and  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  Bologna,  by  Coreggio,  and 
the  Transfiguration  by  Raphael,  who  has  given  to  the  epileptic,  or  the 
man  seized  with  a  devil,  not  simply  a  peculiar  physionomical  expression, 
but  also  a  configuration  of  head,  showing  deficiency  of  intellect,  and 
forming  a  strong  contrast  to  the  figures  on  either  side  of  our  Saviour. 
The  Saint  Cecilia  of  Coracca,  and  Saint  Bruno,  by  many  artists,  may 
be  mentioned ;  hut  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  this  point,  so  happily  dis- 
played by  lliose  wliosc  genius  and  taste  made  them  the  delineators  of 
nature.  So  well  established  is  this  correspondence  between  cranial  fea- 
ture and  affective  quality,  that  an  artist  who  should  present  us  a  person- 
age as  a  saint,  with  a  low,  flat  forehead  and  head,  Iiowevcr  mild  anil 
expressive  his  physiognomy,  appropriate  his  attitudes,  or  gracefuUy 
flowing  his  drapery,  every  spectator,  from  the  unpractised  peasant  to  the 
tutored  connoisseur,  would  feel  there  was  sometliing  wanting,  and  that 
the  unction  of  manner  which  commands  our  respect  and  sympathy,  was 
not  to  be  found.  We  may  en  passant  cite  as  a  proof  the  painter's  study- 
ing a  certain  harmony  of  proportion  in  the  form  and  feature  of  llie  figures 
composing  his  group,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  light  and  shade,  attitude  and 
drapery,  that  a  neglect  of  this  study  has  made  some  of  the  best  artists 
give  us  children  with  heads  entirely  disproportioncd  to  tlieir  bodies  and 
age. 
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British  Phrenological  Association. — The  next  anAnal  meeting  of 
this  Association  is  to  be  held  in  London  during  the  lint  week  in  June. 
We  have  been  politely  furnished  with  a  circular,  by  one  of  the  commit- 
tee, M.  B.  Sampson,  Esq.,  liOndon.  Among  the  thirty  gentlemen  com- 
posing this  committee,  we  find  the  following  well  known  names :  E. 
Barlow,  M.  D.,  R.  Beamish,  F.  R.  S.,  J.  Conoliy,  M.  D.,  B.  Donkin, 
F.  R.  S.,  J.  Ellitson,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  Evanson,  M,  D.  M.  R. 
L  A.,  Lord  Hallyburton,  M.  P.,  Geo.  Combe,  Esq.,  Sir  O.  Mackensie, 
Bart.  F.  R.  S.  L.,  A.  Cox,  M.  D.,  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  F.  R.  S.  E,  The 
objects  of  this  Association  are  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  Phre- 
nology, and  the  promotion  of  intercourse  amongst  phrenologists,  fay 
means  of  annual  meetings,  for  the  reading  of  papers,  the  exhibition  of 
casts,  crania,  and  other  specimens,  and  discourses  calculated  to  illustrate 
facts,  and  lead  to  new  discoveries — to  point  out  the  importance  of  phfft- 
nology  as  the  true  philosophy  of  the  mind,  and  its  several  applications 
in  Education,  Jurisprudence,  and  Medicine — ^to  correct  misrepresenta- 
tions respecting  the  science — and  to  awaken  an  extended  interest  in  its 
cultivation. 

Mans  Original  Nature. — An  unknown  correspondent  sends  us  from 
Connecticut,  some  excellent  thoughts  on  the  original  nature  of  manr^ 
the  substance  of  which  we  briefly  present  in  our  own  language.  The 
nature  of  man  when  considered  physiologically  and  phrenologically,  har- 
monizes with  the  scripture  account  of  his  creation.  We  read  that  man 
was  created  in  the  'Mmage  and  likeness  of  God,*'  and  that  with  erery 
other  portion  of  creation,  he  was  pronounced  '*  very  good,*'  i.  e.  fitted 
to  secure  the  great  ends  bf  his  existence  as  well  as  fulfill  the  designs  of 
his  Creator.  Every  organ  of  his  body,  and  every  faculty  of  his  mind, 
was  created  perfect-- <»ch  being  exercised  in  accordance  with  its  nature, 
and,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  While  every  thought 
and  act  tlius  served  only  to  enhance  tlie  happiness  of  the  creature,  the 
Creator  was  glorified  in  all  thing»— his  will  or  laws  being  perfectly 
obeyed.  This  was  Natural  Religion,  and,  had  man  always  remained 
in  this  state,  there  never  would  have  been  any  need  of  a  written  Reve^ 
lotion.  The  relations  which  God  then  established  between  himself  and 
his  creatures,  was  lus^r«/  covenant — called  also  the  covenant  of  wofks, 
in  contra-distinction  from  the  new  covenant  or  covenant  of  grace  throagh 
Redemption. 

Man  retains  now  the  same  number  of  physical  organs,  and  the  same 
number  of  mental  faculties  which  he  received  at  his  creation,  though 
great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  uses  which  he  has  made  of  thne 
powers  from  what  God  designed ;  there  has  also  taken  place  more  or  lest 
change  in  their  strength  as  well  as  in  the  harmony  or  balance  that  ori- 
ginally existed  between  them.  Now  the  great  object  of  Revelation,  of 
the  mission  of  Christ,  the  means  of  grace,  and  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  to  restore  to  man  the  **  image  and  likeness  of  God*'^-that  ii, 
to  make  him  again  perfect  in  his  nature,  both  physically  and  mentally. 
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And  iu  t)io  nrroinplishiiuMU  of  this  glorious  object,  we  do  not  deem  it 
irrr\rruiit  or  vinioiiury  to  iiuUil^^  the  bcliet*  that  phrenolog)'  will  become 
Hii  rtlu'inil  luuidiuaid  of  true  Kehgion. 

MttsstitchttsetU  State  Lumitic  Ilofpitai. — For  a  copy  of  the  eighth 
)iiui\i:U  Report  of  thi«  Institution,  we  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of 
l>r.  \ViK»iiwarvK  it*  Su|vrin;end^'nt.  As  we  hope  ere  long  to  present  an 
ariioie  on  lusanity,  rt'ferriiuc  lo  this  and  o;h?r  In5titutions  ibr  tlie  Insane, 
we  ivpy  oul>  a  sm^ic  |>aru[riph  from  :he  Repair;  before  us.  To  wliat 
e\uuu  the  chjius^es  whu-h  are  desonbed  in  the  foLiowing  extract  have  been 
hr^nijihi  abiHis  S  mex:s  of  Lie  dujcorerie*  of  phrenology',  we  are  not 
iio%i  iHv^VJiri\l  ii^di*ous*:  "A^nenuon  hj*  ::..»i  w^:  passed  away  since 
iiMauiitv  was  i\'C»rd«\i  :i*  synocysocs  w.:h  iemor.^my;  and  hence  the 
ueselev-t  or  ^-ruel  nva'^uea:  oi'  'J:e  irsase.  i'  ..'  idea  Laat  human  skill  was 
und^A'^uu:  .:i  A  d'A*rJ«:rt\:  ::i-::vL  w-±*  -o;  .vcd-:iei  to  the  unenlightened 
iuenl\ .  rh\TfiCL»a*  izd  "tf-jj^-fvi  zxz.  •i'.s.KZ  vvnourred  in  the  siMitimenl 
v'^r  wecv  vvr.*.:v*iled  "^  :-  l'":«:fr  r-fse  ^v.  ws  -Jie  great  object  was  to 
pn^ttv:  'Jw  •*'!"—■--'  ■".  -^.c:  v.».a««:  "»  * :  w; r^-  <-j-T«.><eii  to  be  ••  possesscnl," 
»ad  A'rtiutf ::!«.';;:  .i  ::t:s.Tirs^.  -':;--^'.-v^  rui  ojw#.  away  from  ihe  plcas- 
Aa;  I^c;  .-i  't-j'-sj.  ::'.'  .i-ju.*.  .••  =j.--:.  jh-.J  L'le liieerful  face  of  man — 
•  •■it  ir*.-  >..  **!.•.  :.u.ia— .i'.tv  «i:v  ::ie  means  employed  in  those 
ry^  -:■■  ■  ^  ,  -- ."  -  >^.  t  ^.:  :«*.*.  H-'.  more  cnlighlciicd  vicws,  and 
•,v»^  V:..--.  ^'  .' -  •  :  ■■■  ■■'  -""-^'^  by  nuHlern  science,  and  conso- 
i^«.ii*  .^^    ..x:-.  1     I    liiMiai  piienomina.  have  greatly  dispelled 

i*v^  .  i?^  ■.  >*  .-.  •  ■  ;.»  n^'"  v»f  ilie  intellectual  functions  is  now 
'-x^i--.--  fl^  .  Ns  *t*  ^.!*v*.  iKieed.  involving  the  higher  Hiculties  of 
^  ^.  . .-.;  •»  <»v\vsslul  tn^atment  by  means  in  delightful 
..  \  . .  'in'i.v  01  the  Divine  Author  of  the  mind,  and 
^      .-  .  •*  ^'us^\  oommiited  to  liis  chosen  ministers  here 


v.>»i.  — I'.i  the  Boston   Men'antile  Journal  of  April 
V  <.CK'|HT.  Ksij.,  Secreliiry  of  the  Boston  Phrenolo- 
I  u    Jv  loiloning  statement  respecting  the  progress 
.  ^1  .t:u  lialv  : 

'.»  eriology  is  rapidily  making  its  way,  in  spite  of  o!)sta- 
.    ...  V.  .11  '.he  nature  of  our  government,  it  c:ui  never  meet  with 

.    ..     » '  *       Kven  in  Italy  it  has  piined  a  ft>othold.     A  letter  is  now 

N ..'.*    ..«,  '•  ■  t.ii-ii  by  a  ^Mitleman  in  INIilan,  in  which  he  ffivps  an  account 

,     'v     .K,;i«-.v»  of  phrenology'  in  tliat  quarter  within  the  hist  two  years. 

>.  t  .*  ,.^  ».►  ux.xi  iiuu\  nothing  had  l>een  done  in  relation  to  pnictical  phre- 

...IX*        1'^*^*  iienllemen.  Dr.  Caminosi  and   Prof^-'j^sor  Molossi  h;ul 

»i..i.i.i  -J  SMI  phriMiology,  but  dealing  chicily  in  theory,  had  not  suc- 

^xvi*"    »  ix\:ikening  much  attention  totlic  subject.     On  the  arrival  of  a 

44.»ju.iI  iicnileuian.  Dr.  (\,  from  this  country,  in  iMilan,  he  succcdcd  in 

.•v..i!ti;  \\\  mtcrest  among  the  members  of  the  medical  pn>fcssion,  and 

««Mtt:iK'iuvd  i;i>  imj:  lectUH's  and  examinations  jjraluitously,  until  the  whole 

^\MiiMuiiut\  Imv:uuc  convinced  of  the  importance  of  tlie  science.     And 

UU*'  h.i\inj'  ilehvcn'il  thnn*  hundnnl  lectun»s,  and  made  more  than  two 

ih««u«and  examinations,  phrenology*  may  be  said  to  be  established  in 

Md«n. 
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ARTICI^  I. 

PiBBiroLoaT  All B  A«Ti-PBBBHOLB«r ;  or  lUview  of  Meet  DftootirBM  on  the  flme- 
tioM  of  Um  NervoQB  Sjrflein  in  oppontion  to  Phutnoiogy,  dce^  by  Ur,  Bmhliv  of 
New  York. 

(Continued  from  page  357.) 

Another  argument  founded  on  anatomical  cona ideratious,  and  urged  by 
Profesaor  Smith,  is  the  following :  *'  Nature  adheres  to  tlie  model  whidi 
she  may  have  adopted,  with  a  pertinacity  proportioned  to  the  importanoe 
of  the  part.'*  **The  arrangement  of  the  interior  of  the  brain  is,^in 
different  persons,  uniform^  notwithstanding  its  superficial  eonvoltiiionM 
meander  in  a  manner  by  no  mean$  conaianL  The  inference*  therefora, 
would  appear  to  be,  that  the  former  constitute  tlie  efficient  and  tlie  latter 
iuppUmental  and  unimportant  portions  of  the  sensorium.  Yet  upon 
those  the  phrenologist  lays  no  stress  whatever f  while  tliese  he  designates 
as  his  organs.  Has  he  erred,  or  is  nature  inoonsisient  ?*'  or,  it  may  be 
added,  is  Dr.  Smith  in  ignorance  and  error? 

Were  we  disposed  to  adopt  the  professor's  mode  of  procedure,  we 
should  say  that,  according  to  Sir  Charles  Bell,  <<  Whatever  we  observe 
on  one  side  of  the  brain,  has  a  corresponding  part  on  the  other ;  and  an 
exact  resemblance  and  symmetry  is  preserved  in  otf  the  lateral  discov- 
eries," Wo  might  thus  leave  these  two  of  our  opponents  to  setUe  the 
difficulty  between  tliom.  But  we  prefer  the  exact  truth,  which  is  that 
there  is  not  in  the  convolutions  of  the  opposite  sides  an  '*  exact"  but  a 
general  resemblance  and  symmetry— a  symmetry  as  great  as  between 
corresponding  parts  of  any  other  portion  of  the  body. 

It  is  not  true  that  «Mhe  phrenologist  lays  no  stress  whatever"  on  the 
internal  parts  of  the  brain.  Every  part  is  to  him  the  object  of  careful 
study,  from  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  peripheral  surface  of  the  con- 
volutions. But  he  endeavors  to  discover  the  true  nature  of  every  part* 
He  is  careful  not  to  magnify  the  importance  of  slight  deviations  fiom 

exact  symmetry,  and  especially  does  he  guard  against  speaking  of  differ* 
VOL.  m. — ^36. 
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«iit  pnrtH  of  the  8aiiic  as  though  they  constituted  essentially  different 
orfpuiH,  or  ns  tliough  any  part  of  nature's  noblest  work  were  unimportant 
Tbv  phnuuilogLSt  iinds  the  pyramidal  bodies  commencing  togethci  at 
thA  iiyiym  part  of  tin?  motory  tract  of  spinal  nen-es,  proceeding  together 
and  inrrt'asing  in  size  equally.  He  finds  that  their  fibres  decussate, 
phuip'  into  or  thnnitrh  tlie  annular  protuberance,  receive  many  additional 
fibn*s  fntin  its  cinoritious  matter,  emerge  from  the  pons  gready  augmented 
in  Yohiinc  tVmn  the  anitnor  and  outer  two  thirds  of  tiic  cerebral  crura 
and  pnH*t\HU  inorvasing  as  they  go.  until  ihcy  reach  dieir  destination  in 
tlw  convolutions,  which  conrohitions  on  each  side  essentially  correspond 
in  9izo.  number  and  form.  In  like  manner  he  perceives  fibres  arising 
in  iho  ivrjx>ni  olirari.!  pas*  on.  form  the  posterior  and  interior  parts  of 
the  orunu  plunge  in >)  she  so  called  optic  thalami  and  become  greatly 
iiimniM^.  unite,  i:  the  «sper?or  part  of  the  bodies,  into  bundles,  aifd 
di\er^'  Ukf  riy<;  L-.r?  iz-^r>;r  bundles,  however,  traversing  the  striated 
\,\:Le«  :r.'l  S:vr'«~ ir^  *"_11 :7i:':t  enlarged,  the  extremities  of  tlicse  rays 
fehf  RQi^  iL>>TiTv%:  w-±  ..■s>fr.!>?c*  matter,  thus  forming  the  con volu dons. 
1b  I'Jtf  cx^z.^c  5*  new  th*  cofpora  restiformia  to  their  ultimate  cxpan- 
SM  a  i*^  .•vrvci?'!*:-?-  He  sees.  too.  that  when  the  pyramidal  bodies 
aw  tL:^-  v*?  <*:c*  ?h:>?w  ir!f,>  which  diey  ramify  arc  large,  and  when 
«aaii,  r?  i:  r:«r  ^rjTrvsroix:!:^*  convolutions  are  small.  He  perceives  the 
jQif^^  .-*j--^f^^r«.!er.'*e  S?:\rrt'n  the  op:ic  thalami  and  the  size  of  the  con- 

•.:lr!'Tnre  expansion,  and  between  the  annular 


-•.•\T  vr.--  "e  v^\  :ht'  i'f!>''v"'.:m.  nnd  thus  comes  to  the  conviction  of 
«'» 'r',.v.?.'.e  %v!V!tv.o:!.  :x  !iu::i::ildoptiuK*nro,  a  continuity  of  pnrts  between 
.  ^..  ...f^  iJ  ro::;o:*<  of  ihc  bmin  and  the  ctwvolwtions  ;  and  ho  maintains 
"i  :  ■;  r.v.-.ivv.'  rr\*<:'.!:ip'.ivV)  !hai  those  intcnial  parts  arc  nulimontary, 
,»\v.:".v,:^itivo  .mil  iviur.uiMii'ative,  and  consequently  subsidiary  in  their 
.:,  .-.^^..,  r.  iMoOv  t«'!v.in£"  TO  the  formation,  perfection  and  association  of 
,'.. .  ,vv:w\i;ih»:>s.  \\!noh  I\o  considers  the  more  immediate  scat  of  mental 
:»,*!Ton.  'rt'***  ^'<*^'"  '^  ivrroboratod  by  the  resoarclics  of  phatholoffists 
A^ »',»  o'^-'ont*  tho  arachnitis  of  tlio  periphery  or  convexity  of  the  brain  is 
c.triv  i'''.;xrtctoriTrtl  by  pnmiinont  and  violent  symj)toms  of  delirium, 
wlurx  *.*  nnu'luutis  o(  the  doi^p  soatod  parts  of  the  brain  is  of  a  more 
hwaxu  nisiihous  and  comatose  chanicter,  delirinni  boin|T  often  entirely 
;\'»*jrni.  \\\  xicw  of  such  facts,  the  phrenologist,  whilst  acknowledging 
the  ihiruuliy  of  tiic  inquiry'  and  liability  to  errror,  cannot  bring  his  reason 
to  npprovc  ore\cn  to  tolenite  the  supposition  of  Professor  Smith  that 
thf*ctM^M>!utions  form  Mxcn^y  *^  sirpplemnital  and  unimportant*^  portions 

of  the  briin. 

Hut  let  us  lake  aiM>thcr  view  of  this  position  of  the  professor.     It  is  a 
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well  known  fact  lliat  ihc  numl)8r,  form  and  arrdn|rcment  of  the  internal 
parts  of  the  bniin  are  alike  in  man  and  many  of  the  lower  animals.* 
The  internal  structure  of  nian*B  brain  may  be  learn<3d  from  llie  brain 
of  a  s/ieep;  while  the  convolutions  are  more  romplicated  and  volumi- 
nous in  man  than  in  any  other  bcinjr,  and  he  li:is  somo  which  in  no 
other  being  exist.  Now,  as  tlie  professor  maintains  that  the  brain  is 
the  instrument  of  every  mental  act,  we  would  ask  whether  the  material 
cause  or  medium  of  man's  mental  superiority  must  be  looked  for  in  those 
parts  of  tlie  brain  which  in  man  and  aniinah  agree,  or  ml/ione  in  which 
they  differ  /  in  the  internal  ])arts  in  which  the  sheep  is  man's  fellow, 
or  in  the  convoluted  portions  in  which  mim  is  so  much  the  superior  ? 
Surely  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question,  anl  that  by  no 
means  favorable  to  llie  notion  that  the  convuliiiions  arc  "  sjpiilcinnntal 
and  unimportant/* 

Tiiat  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  arc  tnjmcfrhai  important,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  phenomena  of  idiocy  and  /ri^nius.  Wlial  may  be 
noticed  in  the  brains  of  idiots,  in  the  mciigre  bnilns  of  **  diirty  ounces 
or  less,''  of  which  the  professor  speaks?  Any  Icfs  symmetry  in  the 
internal  parts  than  in  the  brains  of  inun  of  genius  ?  Certainly  not. 
But  shrunken,  shallow,  imporiect  or  deficient  convolutions.  And  what  is 
observed  in  tht;  brains  of  men  of  hi^h  mental  power  I  it(ad  the  jKist 
mortem  exajninations  of  the  brains  of  sui-h  men  :is  Hyron,  Scott,  (Juvier, 
and  Dupuytren.  Any  remarkable  symmetry  of  the  internal  pnrus  ?  No ! 
but  we  are  told  of  *'  convolutions  of  extniordinary  sizci  and  depth.'' 
Does  nature  err,  or  Dr.  Smith? 

Intimately  connected  with  this  subject,  is  an  anatomical  fact  of  ^preat 
interest.  It  is  this.  Throui^hout  nature  the  complexity  of  the  brain 
increases  with  the  complexity  of  an  animal's  mental  functions ;  in  those 
animals  die  brains  of  which  are  (;onvr»luted,  ilu;  convolutions  incresise  in 
size  and  number  as  thu  mental  powers  and  capacity  of  thi:  animals 
increase ;  in  short,  to  use  the  languiigc  of  Dr.  Rotrut  in  the  Kne,yrh)pedia 
Britanica,  **  There  is  no  part  o(  the  bniin  found  in  :uiy  animal  whicli 
does  not  exist  also  in  man ;  whilst  several  of  those  which  are  found  in 
man,  arc  eit/ur  extremely  small  or  altogetlier  abnent  in  tlio  brains  of 
the  lower  animals;"  or  to  use  that  of  Dr.  Conolly  in  tlie  94th  immber 
of  the  Edinburgli  Review,  as  an  anim:d  ascends  in  tiie  scale  of  mentality, 
so  does  **  its  brain  improve  in  structure  and  augment  in  volume,  each 
addition  beinj:  marked  by  wme  aildition  or  amplification  of  the  powers 

•  That  tlioRc  internal  imrts  in  man  and  animals  difTtT  in  wzc  and  in  the  nature  of 
many  of  their  ronMituent  flbmi,  wc  of  coarsp  fully  lirlicve.  But  tho  profrasor's 
objections  ore  fiiundod  nololy  on  consideratioiu  of  farm  and  symmetry. 
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of  the  animal,  until  in  man  we  behold  it  po99eMnng  same  parts  of 
tchich  animals  are  iesHhttt^  and  wanting  none  which  they  possess," 
Now  we  would  ask,  is  it  not  in  the  very  highest  degree  probable  that 
those  parts  of  the  brain  which  man  and  animals  possess  in  common, 
constitute  thf  organs  of  those  faculties  which  they  also  possess  in  com- 
mon, and  that  those  parts  possessed  by  one  animal  but  not  by  another, 
constitute  the  organs  of  those  feculties  which  the  one  possesses  and  the 
other  does  not  possess?  and  man  ** possessing  some  parts  of  which 
animals  are  destimte,  and  wanting  none  which  they  possess,"  can  we 
eome  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  additional  parts  in  the  brain 
of  man  constimte  the  organs  of  those  faculties  which  in  man  are  additional 
and  which  confer  on  him  his  proper  humanity  ?  And  what  parts  of  the 
brain  are  in  man  additional  ?  Cleariy  some  of  the  convoluted  parts,  the 
upper  portion  of  the  forehead  and  certain  portions  of  the  coronal  and 
superior  lateral  regions,  where  exist,  as  observation  proves,  the  seat  of 
leawTQ  and  of  sentiment,  the  sanctuary  of  man's  high  and  distinguishing 
mental  anributef*  the  faculties  which  enable  him  from  effects  to  reach 
Vack  to  can5e«.  azd  from  causes  to  reach  forward  to  effects ;  which  endow 
hisr.  wl'ik  cocucience  and  benevolence,  with  the  emotions  of  hope  and 
X*,  wi-Ji  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  the  spiritual  and  the  true. 
.^«i«n:3r^^2s  of  the  phrenologist  are  corroborated  by  this ;  whenever 
thf  vv:-.i  .\u::.^rrf  of  Ae  superior  part  of  the  forehead  are  absent,  or 
i?*'*:'.,^^*^  :r.  a  trrk'  smaM  de^^we.  the  man  is  an  unreasoning  idiot;  and 
^^«':'.  ;?  «•  vv:'.u\::::.Hi5  of  iht*  ivriMinl  rejfion  are  vor}'  small  and  shallow, 
hr  :>  .i  r.-.or.;I  sJ^^s ;  a:u!  whon  Ivih  :m*  verk*  drticlent,  he  is  stripped  of 
h*.*  pn^jvr  hvttuv.i'.x ,  I*  nthf  r  bin  It*  than  human ;  while  if  the  rest  of 
the  br^'.n  '.Ti  wvll  xl^ii'lojyNK  he  ener^tically  manifests  the  animal  func- 
lio.'vi.  Svc\  iV'.H  ai*^vaI  tv»  our  undor^randing  with  irresistible  force  in 
t.t\ot  .*i  t  .'»U'.<  •>  v»t  or)(^i»  in  the  brain,  and  they  must  at  any  rate 
iK'i!»o.'».'» 'ic  A.' v'vvr\  lujLti  ih»i  the  i^onvolutions  of  the  brain  are  not 
iiu'i  \' i  >  '  '•<^'  w%  sVi  iH.*»  sil  I'.td  V. H  «u *|Htrtant  portions  of  the  sensorium . ' ' 

i>'i  is«;4c  il^,  lV»it'i<aiv»x  Smith  anempts  to  show  that  even  if  the 
ct*^e^l »'  oi^i't.^  eviM,  they  odu  not  In*  aseertained  during  life,  1st,  On 
a*\v«iti  x»f  i^.v*  urrt:uUritie»  of  the  skull.  2d,  On  account  of  the  frontal 
siiuis  'V\w  nr*i  of  thesie  objei'lions  we  have  already  sufficiently 
aiH>\eu'\l.  srnd  we  shall  not  a^in  dwell  upon  it.  The  professor  himself, 
wr  Onnk,  pl.uf!«  no  n'hum"r  on  it,  for  various  parts  of  his  work  show 
that  Uv  \n  all  easeii  jud^*s  of  the  fonn  and  size  of  the  brain  from  the 
f)ni\  and  nixe  of  the  nkull  or  head,  the  form  and  size  of  his  own  brain 
gll  exeepied.     Mugt»ndie  shall  in  this  case  answer  his  anti-phrenological 

djutor.    "The  only  way,"  says  he,  "of  estimating  the  volume  of 
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the  brain  in  a  living  peison  if,  to  measure  the  dimensions  of  the  skull.'* 
(Compendium  of  Physiology,  pp.  104.) 

But  as  to  the  frontal  sinus.  This  is  a  regular  article  of  every  anti- 
phrenologist's  stock  in  trade.  It  is  repeated  by  professor  and  student, 
by  the  ponderous  review  and  the  ephemeral  paragraph.  Even  the  most 
unlearned  have  caught  the  term,  and  **  sinus,  sinus,  sinus/*  is  for  ever 
ringing  in  one*s  ears.  If  the  anti-phrenologrist  knows  no  other,  he  knows 
this  objection,  in  name,  at  least.  It  is  to  him  what  **  oh  la !"  was  to 
Dicky  Snett ;  it  is  his  alpha  and  omega,  his  beginning  and  end,  his  first 
and  last,  and  we  may  say  of  him  as  Elia  says  of  Dicky,  '*  He  drolls 
upon  the  stock  of  these  two  syllables  richer  than  any  euchoo.**  •  The 
reader  would  hardly  suppose  from  the  important  air  with  which  this 
objection  is  in  general  paraded,  that  Gall  was  the  first  writer  to  point 
out,  and  that  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  difficulty  it  presents.  Yet  such  is 
the  fact,  and  other  phrenologists  have  followed  his  example.  Now  we 
ask  whether  Professor  Smith  was  not  bound  to  give  the  phrenologists 
credit  for  this,  and  not  to  bring  forward  the  objection  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  convey  the  impression  that  this  is  a  matter  of  which  the  phrenolo- 
gist is  either  ignorant  or  which  he  wishes  to  conceal !  We  acknowledge 
that  the  frontal  sinus  does  present  a  real  though  very  small  obstacle,  but 
let  us  present  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  stating  briefly  for  that  purpose 
the  argument  of  Mr.  Combe. 

Ist  Until  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  frontal  sinus  either  does  not 
exist  or  does  not  extend  as  high  as  the  base  of  the  brain.  Up  to  this 
time,  then,  the  form  of  the  skull  in  this  region  is  a  correct  indication  of 
the  size  of  this  part  of  the  brain,  and  the  perceptive  organs  which  lie 
here  being  very  active  at  an  early  period,  there  is  ample  opportunity 
before  this  age  to  observe  the  developement  of  the  organs  in  this  region, 
and  the  manifestation  of  the  corresponding  faculties. 

2d.  The  frontal  sinus  interferes  with  five  only  of  the  organs,  leaving 
thirty,  at  least,  uninfluenced ;  for  «« it  would  be  quite  as  logical  te  speak 
of  a  snow  storm  in  Norway  obstructing  the  high  road  from  Edinburgh  to 
London,  as  of  a  small  sinus  at  the  top  of  the  nose  concealing  the  devel- 
opement of  Benevolence,  Firmness  or  Veneration  at  the  top  of  the  head.** 

3d.  After  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  frontal  sinus  is  for  some  yean  rather 
an  absence  of  the  diploe  of  the  skull,  than  an  actual  separation  of  the 
two  tables ;  and,  in  afterlife,  its  siie  is,  as  Professor  Smith  acknowledges, 
•«  ordinarily**  indicated  by  external  appearances. 

4th.  When  there  is  a  deficient  developement  of  the  region  in  question, 
the  subjacent  organs  will  be  stated  by  the  phrenologist  as  small,  and  the 
manifestation  of  the  corresponding  faculties  as  feeble.  Now  suppose  in 
such  a  ease,  the  sinus  to  be  of  greater  than  average  size,  what  will  be 
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the  result?  Why  the  orgaiu  will  be  smaller  and  the  faculties  feebler 
than  the  phrenologist  had  anticipated.  The  error,  therefore,  will  be  all 
OR  his  side,  and  consequenUy  but  one  class  of  cfises  remain  concerning 
which  tliere  is  any  difficulty,  namely,  diose  in  which  the  region  in  ques- 
tion is  largely  developed,  but  the  developement  is  owing  to  an  extraor- 
dinary size  of  the  sinus,  and  not  to  a  large  developement  of  the  brain. 
But  as  the  sinus  is  very  seldom  of  great  size,  except  in  cases  of  disease* 
and  old  age,  neither  of  which  classes  of  cases  the  phrenologist  takes  into 
account  in  ascertaining  or  demonstrating  the  cerebral  functions :  this  source 
of  error  is  confined  within  very  narrow  limits. 

Up©n  tlie  remainder  of  the  professor's  objections  on  this  point,  we 
shall  not  dwell,  but  merely  observe  that  phrenologists  do  not  maintain 
that  tiie  organs  of  the  perceptive  faculties  shrink  **  as  we  advance  from 
adolescence  to  mature  manhood."  AVhat  they  do  say  is  that  these 
organs  very  commonly  shrink  in  old  age,  and  that  this  shrinking  is 
accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  perceptive  power.  As  to  tlie  formula 
of  tlie  professor,  on  page  122,  we  will  let  it  pass.  It  would  be  a  pity 
to  disuirb  so  interesting  a  specimen  of  the  plausible  absurd.  Its  garb 
of  profunihty  will,  in  many  cases,  doubdess  enable  it  to  glide  past  the 
understanding  of  the  reader  unquestioned,  but  such  is  its  error  and 
absurdity,  that  the  moment  die  understanding  does  for  a  moment  dwell 
upon  it,  surprise  will  arise  that  so  superficial  a  thing  should  have  had  a 
moment's  power  to  deceive. 

\Vc  have  alluded  to  Professor  Smith's  views  as  to  the  seat  of  the 
reasoning  faculties.  We  would  in  this  place  ask  for  them  more  particular 
attention.  On  page  130,  lie  say?,  '*  'i'hcre  is,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient 
evidence  to  intUice  tlie  belief  tliat  the  more  forward  parts  of  die  brain, 
in  anatomy  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  are  principally  employed 
in  (rarrying  on  iliose  operations  of  the  mind  which  require  the  exercise 
of  our  reaftomnu'  powers.^'  We  remark,  first,  that  the  anterior  lobe  is 
not  llic  %vAi  of  what  tlie  professor  has  before  chosen  to  consider  the 
*'  ellicieut  parts'*  of  the  brain,  but  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  so 
called  *'  supplemental  and  unimportant  parts  of  the  sensorium,"  which 
arc  ber(;  acknowledged,  however,  to  subser\'e  the  important  office  of 
•*carryinjr  on  those  operations  of  the  mind  which  require  the  exercise 
of  our  reasoning  powers'' — the  distinguishing  attributes  of  the  human 
intellect.     We  have,  loo,  an  implied  acknowledgment  not  only  that  a 

*  The  Kliiiiikinij  of  tlic  luaiii  in  Jiacaso  of  that  organ,  is  dwelt  upon  by  others  than 
jihreiiolo^ists,  Esqu'.rol  inenlions  an  insane  female  whose  forehead,  on  her  admission 
into  llio  hospital,  was  ko  large  that  he  had  a  drawing  made  of  it,  but  aflerwanla  it 
became  small  and  narrow. 
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particular  portion  of  the  brain  may  have  an  especial  function,  but  that 
the  seat  of  that  function  may  be  discovered  during  life,  and  furdier,  that 
the  phrenologist  is  right  in  his  belief  as  to  the  particular  seat  of  the 
reasoning  faculties.  .  The  only  difference  between  him  and  tlie  professor 
being,  that  the  latter  speaks  of  tlic  anterior  lobe  generally,  and  the  former 
of  a  particular  portion  of  it,  to  wit,  the  anterior  superior  part.  In  the 
succeeding  paragraph,  the  professor  expresses  an  opinion  in  still  more 
exact  accordance  with  phrenological  views.  '*  I  hold  it  to  be  certain" 
says  he,  *'  that,  comparing  races  of  men  and  classes  of  animals,  the 
intelligence  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  projection  of  the  frontal  lobe.*' 
This  is  almost  equivalent  to  tlie  plm^nological  proposition  that  tlic  anterior 
lobe  uf  the  brain  is  tlie  especial  seat  of  the  intellect.  We  ask,  therefore, 
whether  the  professor  does  not  hi  tliis  phice  virtually  abandon  his  objec- 
tions and  especially  his  opposition  to  the  doctrine  that  particular  parts 
of  the  brain  have  particular  functions  ?  It  really  api)ears  to  us  that  afier 
disputing  the  ground  with  the  phrenologist  inch  by  inch,  ingeniously, 
urgendy,  tenaciously,  and  in  tones  of  triumph,  lie  comes  forward  at  the 
close  and  voluntarily  relinquishes  tiie  field,  acknowledging  that  he  cannot 
deny  but  the  phrenological  doctrine  is  tnie.  That  hucIi  relinciuishment 
is  intended,  we  do  not  maintain;  that  in  judgment  of  reason  it  is  given, 
we  seriously  afTirin. 

That  the  brain  is  a  eoiigories  of  organs,  physiological  observation, 
anatomical  structure,  general  analogy,  pathological  facts,  and  sound 
reason  unite  to  prove.  Without  it,  the  physiologj-  of  the  brain  is 
involved  in  chimerian  darkness,  the  manifestations  of  mind  are  inex- 
plicable. Commencing  with  the  position  that  the  brain  is  engaged  in 
every  mental  act,  how  by  its  unity  of  function  is  it  possible  to  explain 
the  diversity  of  talents  and  dispositions,  the  successive  developcmc^t 
of  the  mental  faculties,  the  phenomena  of  partial  sleep,  dreaming  and 
somnambulism :  of  monomania  or  partial  insanity :  of  partial  idiocy, 
partial  genius,  and  other  analagous  phenomena?  So  far  is  this  unity  of 
function  trom  explaining  these  phenomena,  that  against  it  every  one  of 
them  rises  in  irreconcilable  contradiction  and  hostility ;  but  with  the 
doctrine  tliat  each  faculty  of  the  mind  is  manifosteil  by  a  particular  organ, 
all  these  phenomena  clearly  and  beautifully  harmonize. 

In  our  efforts  to  rid  Uiis  most  important  proposition  of  the  doubts  and 
ditficuhies  in  which  Professor  Sniitli  has  involved  it,  we  trust  we  have 
shown  that  to  it  facts  are  not  hostile  but  favorable ;  that  physiological  phe- 
nomena arc  irreconcilable  with  any  other  doctrine ;  that  with  it,  correct 
anatomy  is  in  perfect  harmony.  We  tnist  we  have  sliown,  too,  that  the 
professor*s  objections  are  unsound  and  ill  taken,  and  tliat  his  arguments 
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are  emmeona  in  dieir  logical  aequencea.  Let  ua,  in  conolaaiiMii  IwWfW, 
be  pennitted  to  remind  the  reader  nerer  to  loae  eight  of  the  impoitiBt 
fact  that  phrenology  ia  ui  experimental  adenee,  and  that  for  foil  aad 
entire  aatisfaction  of  ita  tmth,  he  moat  reaort  to  the  obaenratioa  of  nature, 
our  great  teacher  and  advocate. 

Profeaaor  Smith  atrennonaly  objecta  alao  to  the  phrenological  pnipoai- 
tion  that  **  Size,  other  thinga  being  eqnal,  ia  the  meaanre  of  power.'* 
To  ua  nothing  aeema  more  concluaive  of  die  unreaaoning  apirit  of  our 
opponenta,  than  their  denial  and  denundatioo  of  thia  principle :  a  prin* 
ciple  comprehenaive  aa.the  creation  itself,  and  which  reallj  aeema  mAI" 
evidently  true.*  If  one  cubic  foot  of  matter  poaaeaaea  a  certain  amount 
of  attractive  force,  have  not  two  cubic  feet  of  like  matter  twice  that 
attractive  force  t  If  a  square  inch  of  pulmonary  aurfaoe  haa  a  certain 
amount  of  aerating  power,  have  not  two  aquare  inchea,  aimilar  in 
every  respect,  twice  that  aerating  power  ?  If  one  muacular  fibre  poaaeaaea 
a  certain  amount  of  itrengdi,  does  not  two  such  fibres  poaaesa  twice  that 
atrength  T  Must  not  two  equal  nervous  fibres  have  double  the  power  of 
one  of  those  fibres?  and  two  equal  aquare  inchea  of  tactile,  auditory, 
gustatory,  optical,  or  olfactory  surface  have  twice  the  respective,  apecific 
power  of  one  T  and  is  not  this  law  of  size  equally  applicable  to  the  brain 
and  its  several  parts?  The  affirmative  of  these  questiona  poaaeaaes 
mathematical  certainty. 

When  we  commenced  the  perusal  of  the  *' Select  Diacouraea,"  we 
did  not  anticipate  opposition  from  Dr.  Smith  on  this  point,  for  on  page 
7,  he  lays  it  down  as  *'  a  well  established  principle,  that  the  efl'ect  which 
any  organ  produces  in  the  body,  is  in  the  compound  ratio  of  its  relative 
bulk  and  the  quantity  of  aerated  blood  which  it  may  receive."  On  page 
40,  he  states  still  more  explicitly  that ''  the  function  of  a  part,  whatever 
that  function  may  be,  is  always  performed  with  a  vigor  proportioned  to 
its  bulk  and  the  greater  or  less  supply  of  aerated  blood  which  it  may 
receive,  unless  the  afflux  of  that  fiuid  be  so  redundant  as  to  prove  suflb- 
cating,  or  so  long  continued  as  to  become  exhausting."  Here  size  is 
stated  as  the  absolute  and  exact  measure  of  power,  except  so  far  as  its 
influence  is  modified  by  the  supply  and  quality  of  the  blood.  But  truth 
requires  that  the  proposition  be  not  so  broadly  stated,  for  though  the 
supply  and  quality  of  the  blood  are  very  effective  modifying  conditions, 
they  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones.  In  the  muscles,  for  instance,  the 
influence  of  size  is  modified  by  the  greater  or  less  delicacy  and  com- 
pactness of  the  fibres,  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  training,  the  greater 
or  less  supply  of  motory  nerves,  and  the  greater  or  less  cerebral  energy, 
as  well  as  by  tlie  supply  and  quality  of  the  blood.    And  it  is  absolutdy 
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necetnry  to  correctnetf  in  tmtiiig  of  any  port  of  the  •ystem,  that  «ff 
the  modifying  influences  f houM  be  eatimated  as  accurately  as  possible. 
The  only  true  mode  of  stating  the  proposition  is,  therefore,  the  phren- 
dogical  mode, "  site,  other  things  being  equal,  is  the  measure  of  power/* 

But  we  must  now  change  our  course,  in  accordance  with  our  Petro- 
chio*s  varyihg  mood.  We  have  seen  that  above  he  has  been  too  latitu- 
dinarian  in  his  views.  It  was,  however,  when  not  under  the  disturbing 
and  darkening  influence  of  anti«phrenological  excitement.  No  sooner 
does  he  come  within  the  verge  of  that  influence,  than  principles  have  to 
change,  and  nature  to  reverse  her  laws,  rather  than  the  phrenologist  be 
allowed  a  foot  of  neutral  ground  on  which  he  may  rest  in  peace.  The 
professor  attacks  the  very  principle  which  he  has  so  broadly  and 
expiicidy  stated,  as  though  it  were  fearful  heresy,  and  soon  arrives,  to 
his  own  entire  satisfaction,  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  lalse  and  ground- 
less !  After  which,  however,  as  if  suddenly  relenting,  he  says  as  a 
matter  of  **  generosity"  that  he  **  will  concede  iomeihing  to  the  size  of 
the  head,  and  the  varying  conditions  of  the  circulation.'*  We  in  return 
would  propose  that  nature  unite  with  the  phrenologist  in  returning  thanks 
to  the  professor  for  this  liberal  concession. 

On  page  129,  after  stating  that  **  a  brain  weighing  thhrty  ounces  or 
less,  is  so  incapable  of  performing  its  functions  that  idiocy  results,"  he 
acknowledges  that  he  is  '*  inclined  to  believe  that  if  you  take  one  thousand 
persons  with  heads  unumaUy  large,  and  one  thousand  with  heads 
ununMii/y  small,  that  the  former  will,  collectively,  surpass  the  latter,**  and 
that  **  since  the  brain  forms  the  nuterial  instrument  of  thought,  it  may 
well  happen  that  quantity  is,  to  a  certain  extent^  indispensable  to  its 
efliciency !"  As  if  fearful,  however,  that  this  doubt  may  be  construed 
too  liberally,  he  afterwards  very  gravely  affirms  that  **  between  individual 
and  individual,  mere  btdk  of  head  is  an  element  of  no  apprenMe 
importance,'*  pp.  1 30.  But  as  if  he  had  not  already  sufficiently  puxzled 
the  reader  about  his  meaning,  he  follows  up  this  by  stating  his  opinion 
that  **  comparing  races  of  men  and  classes  of  animals,  die  intelligence 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  projection  of  the  frontal  lobes,*'  and  by 
eulogizing  the  accuracy  of  phrenologists  in  taking  the  distance  directly 
from  the  auditory  passage  to  the  most  projecting  part  of  the  forehead,  as 
the  measure  of  intelligence.  May  we  not  ask  the  professor  on  what 
** projection**  and  ** distance**  depend,  if  not  upon  size?  the  very 
element  which  he  has  been  treating  so  cavalieriy !  The  phrenologistB 
must  indeed  be  sorry  dialecticians,  if  Professor  Smith  is  entitled  to 
sdiool  them  about  logic  and  consistency. 

The  bci  is  that  the  doctrine  of  size,  as  stated  by  the  phrenologist^  is 
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fully  and  completely  rccogniKed  by  all  physiologists  when  treating  of 
every  part  of  tlie  animal  economy,  except  the  brain,  and  by  many  of 
them,  as  Cuvier,  and  Ticdemann,  when  treating  of  this  organ  also.  Let 
MS  show  tlieir  usual  language  by  a  few  extracts  from  a  treatise  of  Dr. 
Roget,  an  anti-phrenologist  of  some  eminence.  Firet  observing,  how- 
ever, that  this  writer,  in  his  article  ''  Craniscopy,*'  published  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  opposes  the  doctrine  of  size  by  the  following 
argument :  '*  To  tlie  perfection  of  a  refined  and  delicate  instrument,  such 
as  must  be  that  which  is  subservient  to  the  operations  of  the  intellect, 
innumerable  conditions  must  concur,  among  which'  that  of  size,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  is  the  least  important.  Delicacy  of  textnre, 
fineness  of  organization,  and  harmony  of  adjustment  between  tlie  several 
parts  of  its  complete  structure,  must  contribute  infinitely  more  towanls 
rendering  it  capable  of  performing  its  office,  than  superior  magnitude.'* 
This  is  a  specimen  of  the  truly  fallacious  mode  of  reasoning  resorted  to 
in  what  has  been  called  **  the  most  formidable  attack  phrenology  ever 
had  to  sustain.'*  The  phrenologist,  comparing  two  instruments  of  iike 
Htructure  and  function,  says  that  the  largest,  other  things  being  equal, 
will  be  the  most  powerful.  This  is  a  "  phantom,'*  says  Dr.  Roget. 
Size  is  not  the  measure  of  power  in  the  brain,  because  its  appropriateness 
of  structure,  its  perfection  as  an  instrument,  its  capability  of  acting  as 
the  mind's  organ,  depends  more  upon  other  things  than  size !  And  thus 
one  truth  is  gravely  opposed  by  the  assertion  of  another  equally  plain 
and  perfectly  harmonious  truth.  We  have  the  fonn  but  not  the  substance 
of  an  arfTument ;  a  collocation  of  words  by  which  sound  is  enabled  to 
play  a  trick  upon  the  understanding. 

liCt  us  turn,  however,  to  Dr.  Rogct's  article  on  Physiology,  also  pub- 
lished in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and  mark  the  living  energy,  the 
pervading  influence  of  this  much  abused  principle : 

§920.  ^'  Every  part  of  the  organ  of  smell  is  developed  in  quadru- 
peds in  a  degree  corresponding  to  the  greater  extent  and  acuteness  in 
which  tliey  enjoy  tliis  sense  compared  with  man." 

§  938.  *»  The  eye  of  the  bat  is  remarkably  smalh  but  the  imperfections 
whicli  probably  exi^^t  in  the  sense  of  sight,  arc  amply  compensated  by 
the  lingular  acuteness  of  that  of  hearing*,  the  organ  of  which  is 
exceedingly  developed.*^ 

§910.  **  The  ethmoid  bone  is  of  very  complicated  formation  in  the 
male,  especially  in  the  numerous  convolutions  of  its  turbinated  process 
by  which  a  very  large  surface  is  given  to  the  Schneiderian  membrane 
which  lines  every  portion.  77/ iv  strvctuic  indicates  llie  possession  of 
a  very  acute  sense  of  smell,     'i'he  remarhxvle  dcvelopement  of  ilie 
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internal  parts  of  the  ears,  is  tiko'eoneiuiive  evidence  of  the  delicacy  of 
the  sense  of  hearing  in  thia  animal,  although  it  has  no  external  ear 
whatever." 

$048.  "In  the  genua  felia,  the  long  hristly  haira  which  eonaUtute 
the  whiskers,  receive  very  considerable  nerwnis  ^laments  and  appear 
subservient  to  the  sense  of  touch  in  a  very  remarkable  degreed 

§998.  "In  flie  whale,  i}\e  olfactory  organs  zxe  not  adapted  to  the 
possession  of  any  accurate  sense  of  smelly  being  furnished  neither  with 
turbinated  bones  nor  ttiih  any  considerable  nerves,''^ 

$  1015.  **  The  eyes  of  birds  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  head,  and  appear  to  be  adapted  to  a  great  range  of  vision.^' 

Here  we  see  the  principle  which  Dr.  Roget  styles  a  ^*  phantom,"  com- 
pletely imbuing,  as  it  were,  his  physiological  remarks.  Its  truth  is  indeed 
so  plainly  written  on  every  page  of  nature,  that  large  and  powerful 
are  treated  almost  as  synonymous  terms.  We  might  note  down  volumes 
of  such  facts  as  the  foregoing,  confirmatory  of  this  principle,  but  these 
must  sufBce.  Let  us  turn  again,  for  an  instant,  to  Dr.  Roget's  *'  Cranios- 
copy."  There  we  shall  find  in  opposition  to  facts  by  him  so  explicitly 
stated,  that  he  quotes  approvingly.  Professor  Hufeland's  assertion  that 
small  eyes  see  with  more  strength  than  large  ones,**  and  then  asks,  *'  fflty 
may  not  this  be  also  the  case  mth  the  organs  of  the  brain?^*  Aye, 
why  not  ?  What  reason  can  be  given  why  a  brain  may  not  be  increased 
in  power  by  a  diminution  of  its  size?  Why  may  not  size,  ca^eria 
paribus,  be  the  measure  of  feebleness  instead  of  might?  This  very 
interesting  anti-phrenological  problem  we  leave,  as  an  exercise  of  the 
reader's  ingenuity.  After  solving  it,  he  will  be  prepared  to  try  his  skill 
on  another  problem  equally  difficult,  namely,  Why  may  not  a  half  be 
greater  than  the  whole  ? 

To  prove  that  size  is  the  measure  of  power  in  the  brain,  as  well  as  in 
other  organs,  we  will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a  few  well  ascer- 
tained facts  in  relation  to  man  himself. 

That  man  is  superior  to  woman  in  general  mental  power,  is  almost 
universally  acknowledged,  we  believe,  by  the  gender  sex  even.  In 
accordance  with  this,  is  the  superior  size  and  weight  of  the  brain  in  man. 
In  the  appcndix.to  Dr.  Monro's  work  on  the  brain,  Sir  William  Hamilton 
states  the  average  weight  of  the  adult  male  Scotch  brain  to  be  three 
pounds  eight  ounces,  and  that  of  the  adult  female  Scotch  brain  to  be 
three  pounds  four  ounces.     Professor  Tiedemann  states  that  *^  the  female 

*  In  the  mppUeation  which  he  makes  of  this  ^ttotatian,-  Dr.  Roget  seems  to  have 
foigottan  that  it  is  not  the  mechaniodfmmc  woik  of  the  eye,  Imt  the  retixia,  which* 
constitutes  the  true  external  organ  of  vinon. 
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bfain  weighs,  on  an  aTenige,  from  fowt  to  dghi  atmcct  lett  thin  ihit 
of  the  male,  and  that  this  difference  ia  akeady  peroeptible  in  a  new  bom 
iMdr 

The  varying  size  of  the  brain  at  different  ages,  is  another  strong  oor* 
roboration  of  the  principle  for  which  we  contend.  Mental  power  is 
least  in  infancy ;  it  strengthens  in  childhood  and  youth ;  attains  its  acme 
in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  declines  in  old  age.  The  size  of  the 
brain  follows  precisely  the  same  course.  It  is  least  in  infancy,  increases 
through  childhood  and  youth,  attains  its  full  size  from  about  twenty-two 
to  thirty,  in  some  cases  as  late  as  forty  years  of  age,  and  diminishes  in 
the  decline  of  life.  These  facts  have  been  amply  proved  by  phrenolo- 
gists, but  let  us  turn  to  general  physiologists  for  corroboration.  Gmvil- 
hier  ascertained  the  brain  in  tinee  young  subjects  to  weigh,  on  an  average, 
two  pounds  nine  ounces  each.  The  average  of  the  adult  Scotch  male 
brain,  we  have  seen  above,  to  be  three  pounds  eight  ounces.  Professor 
Tiedemann  examined  fifty-two  brains,  and  states  as  the  results  that  the 
weif^t  of  the  brain  in  an  adult  male  European,  varies  from  three  pounds 
two  ounces,  to  four  pounds  six  ounces,  troy.  He  also  remarks,  **  I  have 
generally  found  the  cavity  of  the  skull  amatter  in  old  men  than  in  middle- 
aged  persons.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  probable,  that  the  brain  really 
decreases  in  old  age,  only  more  remarkably  in  some  persons  than  in 
others."  **  According  to  the  researches  of  Desmoulins,"  says  Dr.  Stokes, 
(Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  edited  by  Dr.  Bell, 
pp.  256,)  *'  it  appears  that  in  persons  who  have  passed  the  age  of 
seventy,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  brain  becomes  from  one  twentieth  to 
one  fifteenth  less  than  that  of  the  adult.  It  has  also  been  proved  that 
this  atrophy  of  the  brain  is  connected  with  old  age,  and  not,  as  it  might 
be  thought,  with  general  emaciation  of  the  body :  for  in  chronic  emacia- 
tion from  disease  in  adults,  the  brain  is  the  last  part  which  is  found  to 
atrophy." 

The  difference  between  the  brain  of  the  idiot  and  that  of  the  man  of 
great  general  mental  power,  strongly  corroborates  our  proposition.  Dr. 
Yoisin  states  that  in  the  lowest  class  of  idiots  under  his  care  at  the  Hospital 
of  Incurables,  the  horizontal  circumference  varied  from  eleven  to  thirteen 
inches  and  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  nose  to  the  occipital  spine,  over 
the  top  of  the  head,  was  but  eight  or  nine  inches.  Professor  Tiedemann 
says  that  in  cases  of  congenital  idiotismus,  the  brain  rarely  exceeds  in 
weight  that  of  a  new  bom  child.  On  the  contrary,  he  remarks,  that 
**  the  brain  of  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  great 
talents,  is  oflen  very  large.  The  brain  of  the  celebrated  Guvier  weighed 
4  lbs.  1 1  ozs.  4  dr.  80  grs.  troy,  and  diat  of  the  celebrated  Surgeon* 
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Diipuytren,  wei^ied  4  Ib«.  10  on.  troy."  He  nibfeqnenllj  i«imriLi 
that  the  obeervationt  of  €UU  Sporaheim,  Haliam,  Esquind,  and  othen, 
OD  thia  subject,  are  confinned  hj  his  own  raaearches.  Independendy 
of  the  OTerwhebning  pioofr  hj  which  it  might  be  demonatrated,  might 
we  not  reasonably  infer  fmm  such  facts  that  the  gradations  of  general 
mental  power  would  accord  with  the  gradations  of  geneial  cerebral  bulk, 
fipom  the  idiot  through  all  intermediate  degrees,  up  to  the  master  minds 
of  their  race  ? 

But  let  us  look  at  facts  as  we  see  them  presented  in  the  organization 
d*  the  vaiioua  races  of  mankind.  And  here,  in  addition  to  all  that  die 
phrenologists  have  accomplished,  we  have  the  results,  especially,  of  Dr. 
Morton's  labors  as  presented  in  his  truly  valuable  work,  the  Crania 
Americana,  almost  every  page  of  which  is  confirmatory  of  phreno- 
logical doctrines.  From  this  work  we  oopy  the  following  most  interesting 
table,  containing  the  results  of  his  measurements  of  the  capacity  of  near 
two  hundred  and  fifty  skulls : 


Kac6fl. 


1.  Caucasian, 

2.  Mongolian, 
9.  Malay, 

4.  American, 

5.  Ethiopian, 


NaoTBkiilk. 


62 
10 
18 
147 
29 


Mean  intenud  capfr 

LargMtin 

SmallMtin 

city  in  cnhic  inchei. 

theieriea. 

theaeriM. 

87 

100 

75 

83 

93 

60 

81 

80 

64 

80 

100 

60 

78 

04 

66 

He  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  mankind,  and  the  character 
and  comparative  influence  of  its  various  races,  will  at  once  appreciate 
the  bearing  and  force  of  the  above  results.  At  the  head  of  the  list  we 
see  the  Caucasian  race,  the  master  of  the  world,  the  arbiter  of  its  feebler 
brethren.  At  the  foot  of  the  list  we  find  the  poor  Ethiopian,  the  *<  servants 
of  servants.**  Dr.  Morton  remarks  that,  with  a  single  exception,  the 
Caucasian  skulls  were  taken  from  the  lowest  and  least  educated  class  of 
societ}',  and  included  three  Hindoo  skulls.  Now  as  the  lowest  class  of 
society  have  generally  smaller  heads  than  the  educated  and  influential, 
and  a.^  the  Hindoo  skulls  were  of  75  inches  only  in  capacity,  the  above 
average  is  too  low  for  the  European  head,  and  ought  to  be  stated  at  not 
less  than  00  cubic  inches.  We  find  the  European  bnun  then  to  be  on 
an  average  twelve  cubic  inches  larger,  and  the  largest  of  the  European 
brains  to  be  thirty-one  cubic  inches  larger  than  the  average  Ethiopian 
brain.  Tf  we  had  time  to  enter  into  details,  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
the  light  which  the  principle  for  which  we  are  contending  throws  on  the 
path  of  the  historian.  The  conquest  of  Peru  by  Pizarro,  with  his  164 
soldiers,  loses  much  of  its  marvellousness  to  the  enlightened  physiologist. 
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whuii  \w  Irunis  that  these  same  Peruvians,  with  brains  of  the  a 
vixo  of  7.*)  cubic  inohoa,  liad  to  contend  with  Europeans  who«e 
wcru  17  cubir  inolics  grcatt^r.  Their  immense  superioritv  of  mentU 
reiKiun*o««  intellectual  s^nisp,  and  nenrous  energy,  conierrvd  oo  the 
Kuruponiw  a  power  liefore  wliicli  the  Peruvians  became  as  sheep  when 
tlie  wolves  have  entered  tlic  fold.  NumbiTs  could  not  a^-ail  them.  But 
we  ntHHl  not  i;o  to  past  centuries  for  condrmations  of  our  principle.  Wc 
see  at  the  prt^si*nt  day  a  smiill  naiion,  the  law-givor  of  a  serenih  pan  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  '*  She  girds  the  globe.*'  says  the  Abbe 
de  Pradt,  **  with  a  chain  of  posts  di:^|)08ed  with  art  around  its  ciresato- 
rence ;  thus  placing  every  avenue  under  her  control,  and,  as  it  wes. 
under  her  key.  From  Heligoland  to  Madras,  and  from  the  Gac^a  ir 
Hudson*8  Bay;  at  Jersey,  at  Gibralta,  at  Corfu,  at  Mal:a.  ii'Jx  C 
of  Good  Hope,  at  SL  Helena,  at  the  Isle  of  France.  Ceyloo. 
Trinidad,  Jamaica,  Halitax,  every  when?,  she  is  sealed  upca  r«>:s.  cr 
placed  upon  inaccessible  islands ;  ever\'  where  in  safety  heznsiL.  e 
where  menacing  oUiers/' 

Whence  comes  the  activity,  the  enerev,  the  mi^.Lno;ss.  3k  orers 
owing  influence  of  America's  fatlier-land .'     Let  Pro:'bjMr  C^ 
answer  for  the  phrenologist.     "Great  Britain."  says  he.  -is  peofued 
chiefly  by  anglo-Saxons,  die  most  highly  emlowod  vjr:r~  ^i  ae  Cm- 
casion  race.     Their  brains  are  superior  in  size  ar.i  ascrs  r«:e:t  -ji 
figures,  than  the  brains  of  any  other  variety:  i::J  :r^::  :>:z7er:-'2e::T  nc 
exercise,  they  are  in  function  tlie  mo^l  potctrjiL  i:  U.-i^^  -:'  i«:c  Lie- 
active.     And  hence  ilie  suq)assiiig  strtntn:;  i::*;  irr^: -"-.-:  i:  ^cgc*. 
the  influence  and  swav  over  the  oiLlt  :ia::i  r.s  ,. :'  :_.  ijm.  .J  -ici^*  ti. 
possess  them.     The  vast  and  aswr.ishiz^  ^r.-^i-j-\-.,*  ::  ^-  _i  Or;-i: 
Britain,  her  boundless  resources  of  coaiicr.  iiii  t:    .  -u-i".  j*.  "tjiirtf.  luii 
her  unparalleled  means  of  defence  ami  .i:i::oyi::je  ..■  ♦■:_-.  ?.--.  j^  ..a:rTU* 
the  growth  of  iht  brains  of  her  iahabiun*^.  js  r.-::  .ml*,  i^i.  ..iza*  iitk; 
ash  trees  are  of  her  soil."     Let  us  iooit  :o  A>-i.  -i -r;   Ai  ?*;tf 
Ensrland  has  subdued  a  hundrtd  and  :wi-:-.:v  -^il...^^  :t"  l-c-  ^.l'.  uiu  m 
forty  thousand  of  her  sons  re'iain  :-ieni :::  s-;  .cu.  • .   ..if  iiiiz  ::  j:::iig!e 
of  three  thousand  I     Wh;i:  sh^ll  tij^.i.:-  "j:-?.'      1'"'  H._-':i  •>  w-ire   i 
civilized  people,  having  a  knowli  i^v  •: :'  .r .    >  :.:c  :.---  .*»>.  r-   .  L'?s:r  sv 
foot  ujMin  Britiin.  or  even  uie  r'.'ir.j.v.  .•>    -   :.    ::     v.-.    ...^      s-.i^v 
•Jien  shsUI  liii:*  pn'M'-m  ^o  >'lv--i  !     V.    :    -■■ .  . .-  ..    ..■■■.-..  is  ,::»: 

lipv?  \\>nnr'.*-er.  :!.•?  <'\y^  z  ".1:*^  .  . : '.  ■.  ^■':  --^  '-  rij't-A.r:LT 
of  th^'  AnffI«>S  ixtT..  .ir-i  :-  r.-  *^7er.::  ::•:>,..■•-.  .  :  •  v-.^:-  am 
liTowf.ii^  whirr.  '•■N-..r::vi:i::s  -rii-':  y.'.*:---  .  '.":•■  I-t,  :- :.n.iLi  iiat 
not  onlv  .'*  bei:erbiilii::»:t.:  : -i.-  -.u:: ->:  H—.:*-.  ■  :■  ;  : "-..:   •-..--— iiuic 
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that  of  the  Hindoo,  in  average  absolute  balk,  more  than  fifteen  cubic 
inches. 

Correspondence  of  cerebral  dcvclopemcnt  and  mental  power,  is  found 
every  where  on  a  broad  scale,  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Let 
these  same  Englishmen  come  into  collision  witli  people  whose  brains 
arc  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  their  own,  and  wliat  is  the  result?  They 
have  to  provide  man  for  man,  to  put  forth  all  tlicir  energies,  employ  all 
their  resources,  and  keep  their  sagacity  on  tlie  stretch.  If  tliey  gain  a 
victory,  it  is  accompanied  by  losses  over  which  the  victors  themselves 
might  well  weep.  Advantages  arc  not  often  permanently  retained;  a 
triumphant  advance  is  often  but  tlie  precurser  of  a  mortifying  retreat; 
and  when  they  have  spent  their  energies  in  vain  attempts' at  subjugation, 
they  pantingly  agree  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  that  they  may  take 
breath  and  recruit  their  exhausted  power  and  resources. 

How  fare  the  subtle  objections  of  Professor  Smith  against  the  phren- 
ological doctrine  of  size,  when  the  light  of  these  great  trutlis  are  concen 
trated  upon  them  ?    They  seem  to  us  to  hurry  away  like  thin  mists  from 
the  8un*s  gaze. 

**  Tlie  functions  of  a  part,  whatsoever  that  function  may  be,  is  always 
performed  with  vigor  proportioned  to  its  bulk,  and  the  greater  or  less 
supply  of  aeriated  blood."  •*  We  will  concede  something  to  the  sfze 
of  the  head.*'  **  Between  individual  and  individual,  mere  bulk  of  head 
is  an  element  of  no  appreciable  importance."  **  Intelligence  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  projection  of  the  frontal  lobes,"  is  the  strangely  con- 
tradictory language  of  Professor  Smith.  **  Size,  other  things  being 
equal,  is  the  measure  of  power,"  is  the  uniform  language  of  the  phren- 
ologist. Between  the  phrenologist  and  the  professor,  let  the  reader 
judge. 

At  the  close  of  this  argument  in  relation  to  size,  let  us  caution  the 
inquirer  against  an  error  of  Cuvier,  Tiedemann,  and  others,  namely, 
that  of  taking  general  size  of  brain  as  tlie  measure  of  intellectual  power. 
Intclle(!tual  power  depends  on  the  developement  of  the  frontal  lobe  alone, 
and  this  may  be  small  or  large  in  relation  to  tlic  other  regions  of  the 
brain.  The  Hindoos  with  their  very  small  brains,  have  a  comparatively 
full  developement  of  the  anterior  region,  and  they  manifest  much  intel- 
lectual ingenuity  with  little  force  of  character.  Most  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  on  the  contrary,  with  their  comparatively  large  brains, 
have  an  overwhelmmg  developement  of  the  basilar  and  posterior  regions, 
and  with  little  intellectual  and  feeble  moral  power,  they  have  immense 
force  of  the  propensities.  They  are  almost  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  arts,  the  intellectual  and  moral  delights  of  civilized  man,  but  they 
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are  hanetitj,  miyieldiiig,  fierce,  indomitable  and  blood-thirsty;  ihej 
may  be  overpowered  but  not  subdued,  exterminated  but  not  enslared. 
We  can  merely  verge  on  this  interesting  subject  as  an  enforcement  of 
die  caution  abore  given. 

Professor  Smith  opposes  phrenology  on  the  ground,  also,  that  if  the 
the  influence  of  temperamenta  be  admitted,  the  cerebral  organs  are 
unnecessary.    ''  A  reference  to  temperaments  would  seem  fatal/'  says 
he,  **  since,  if  it  be  conceded  that  our  mental  quab'ties  depend  upon 
causes  unconnected  with  the  organs  and  paramount  to  their  influence, 
why  introduce  superfluous  machinery  f    Why  not  dispense  with  the 
organs  altogether?*'     What  is  temperamrnt  that  such  language  as  this 
should  be  used  concerning  it?    So  fsr  as  phrenology  is  concerned,  it 
signifies  those  conditions  of  the  animal  economy  which  modify  the 
influence  of  size  on  the  vigor,  vivacil}',  and  energy  of  the  cerebral 
organs.    To  pretend,  therefore,  that  the  organs  are  superfluous  because 
we  have  the  temperaments,  is  a  sheer  absurdity.     As  well  might  it  be 
pretended  that  steam  engines  are  superfluous  because  we  know  the 
various  qualities  on  which  their  strength  and  eflicicncy  depend,  and  by 
the  var}'ing  power  of  steam  under  various  degrees  of  pressure.    To  be 
auie,  the  absurdity  is  not  Dr.  Smith's  *' if  it  be  conceded  that  our  mental 
qualities  depend  upon  causes  unconnected  with  the  organs."     But  this, 
00  far  from  being  conceded,  is  explicitly  and  unconditionally  denied. 
We  contend  that  no  influence  can  reach  the  mind  except  through  the 
cerebral  organs ;  that  no  mental  quality  is  in  the  very  slightest  degree 
aflTected  by  any  cajise  which  does  not  aflfect  one  or  more  of  these  organs 
paripttJfsu.    Leave  out  of  view  the  doctrine  of  the  brain's  complexity, 
and  all  this  is  fully  admitted  by  the  professor  himself.     *•  I  believe  the 
brain,'*  s»y»  he,  **  to  be  connected  with  the  mind  so  far  like  cog-work  in 
mechanics,  that  movements  originating  as  they  may  in  the  one,  are 
neetiMrily  communicated  to  the  other."     pp.  81. 

But  Professor  Smith  further  contends  that  the  phrenological  view  of 
the  brain's  organization  entirely  excludes  temperaments  from  considera- 
tion. His  argument  is,  that  the  modifying  power  of  the  blood  over  size, 
constitutes  temperament,  and  that  the  phrenologist  is  precluded  from 
oonsidering  this  modifying  power,  «» because,"  says  he,  "  in  that  case, 
phrenology  and  fact  would  be  brought  into  collision ;  for,  according  to 
that  interpretation  of  the  word,  where  *  cautiousness'  is  large  and  pre- 
<k>minent,  a  man  should  become  less  timid  as  the  play  of  his  lungs  is 
impeded,  or  as  the  quantity  of  vital  fluid  passing  to  his  head  diminishes. 
While  on  the  contrary,  his  cotoardice  should  augment  if  more  impetuous 
torrents,  or  blood  more  highly  aerated,  were  driven  through  his  craven 
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arganizationr^Tesuitaf  in  either  caie,  directly  opposed  to  die  trntfa,  m 
every  one  knows." 

In  the  first  place,  we  remark  that  the  function  of  the  organ  of  Cau- 
tiousness is  not  to  manifest  '*  cowardice,**  and  that  the  organization  in 
which  it  is  found,  is  not  necessarily  a  *'  craven  organization."  Cautious- 
ness is  the  quality  which  this  oigan  manifests,  and  among  those  who 
have  possessed  this  quality  in  a  high  degree,  are  some  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  and  generals  that  the  world  has  produced. 

We  remark,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  phrenologist  does  not  **  mean" 
that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood  are  most  important  items  in 
the  sum  of  those  influences  to  which  he  applies  the  term  temperament, 
out  they  do  not  of  themselves  constitute  that  sum.  Nor  does  Professor 
Smith  himself  in  his  introductory  lecture  maintain  this ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  speaks  of  the  influence  of  the  liver,  spleen,  muscles,  fat,  skin,  and 
other  parts,  often  granting  far  more  to  these  influences  than  correct 
observation  will  warrant.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  influence  of  the 
liver  over  mental  manifestations,  he  assures  us  that  one  condition  of  this 
viscus  renders  a  person  **  cold,  cautious,  calculating,"  **  his  temper  sus- 
picious," '*he  neither  believes  in  friendship  nor  possesses  friends." 
Another  cx)ndition  of  this  viscus,  indicates  its  possessor  to  be  '^  the  most 
contemptible  being  that  inhabits  the  earth.  He  is  poor,  weak,  mean  and 
malicious ;  devoid  of  every  noble  sentiment,  of  every  generous  feeling." 
Another  condition  is  indicative  of  men  **  of  strong  minds  and  glowing 
imaginations."  Another  produces  **  your  ordinary  hypochondriac,  who 
is  tormented  with  a  thousand  ridiculous  fears  and  fancies  which  have  no 
foundation  except  in  his  own  imagination."  Were  such  views  of  the 
influence  of  this  viscus  correct,  the  brain  would  be  wrongly  styled  the 
organ  of  the  mind;  and  the  inquiry,  **How  Ie  your  liver?"  one  of 
Laura's  first  questions  to  her  long  lost  husband  Beppo,  would  be  so  far 
removed  from  the  ludicrous  as  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  tender,  con- 
siderate, philosophical  and  important  inquiries  which  it  were  possible  to 
make. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  professor  who  has  taken  upon  himself 
the  office  of  public  rebuker  of  the  cautious,  factrgathering,  nature-studying 
phrenologist,  gravely  attributes  all  these  startling  influences  to  the  liver, 
without  the  slightest  attempt  to  prove  that  there  Ui  in  truth  and  in  fact 
any  peculiar  size,  form,  structure,  or  degree  of  consistency  in  this  vLkus, 
or  any  peculiar  color,  quality,  or  quantity  of  its  secretion,  connected 
with  any  of  the  peculiarities  of  disproportion  of  which  he  so  confidendy 
treats.  We  are  not  informed  that  at  the  foundation  of  this  swelling  and 
highly  wrought  fabric,  even  a  sin^  phjrsiological  observation  exists ! 
VOL.  m. — M. 
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We  win  now  grant,  for  the  sake*  of  the  argument,  that  the  modifying 
influence  of  the  blood  is  all  that  is  meant  by  temperament  How  then 
win  stand  the  professor's  objections  t  According  to  phrenology,  says^ 
he  *' where  Cautiousness  is  large  and  predominant,  a  man  should  become 
less  timid  as  the  play  of  the  lungs  is  impeded,  or  as  the  quantity  of  the 
vital  fluid  passing  to  his  head  diminishes,  while  on  the  contrary,  his 
cowardice  should  augment  if  more  impetuous  torrents  or  blood  more 
highly  aerated  were  driyen  through  his  craven  organization— results,  in 
either  case,"  he  continues  "  directly  opposed  to  the  truth,  as  every  one 
knows.'*  That  is,  he  maintains  that  fear,  or  **  timidity,"  bears  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  quantity  and  aeration  of  the  blood  passing  to  the  '*  head." 
Jjet  us  examine  his  objection. 

Observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  professor  does  not  state  a  proposi- 
tion maintained  by  the  phrenologist,  or  logicaUy  deducible  from  their 
doctrines.  He  confounds  the  organ  of  Cautiousness  with  the  *'  head," 
a  rather  clumsy  mistake !  He  might,  perhaps,  have  stated  the  phren- 
ologists to  be  bound  by  the  proposition  that  **  a  man  should  become  less 
cautious  or  fearful  as  the  quantity  of  vital  fluid  passing  to  the  organ  of 
Cautiousness  (not  the  head)  dimimshes ;  while  on  the  contrary,  his 
cautiousness,  fear  or  desire  of  safety  should  augment  if  more  impetuous 
torrents  or  blood  more  highly  aerated  were  driven  (not  through  his  craven 
or^ization,  but)  through  his  organ  of  Cauiiotisness.^'  This  last 
proposition  we  might  own  and  defend,  but  as  it  is  not  that  of  which 
Professor  Smith  asserts  the  falsehood,  we  are  not  called  upon  for  a 
reply. 

We  will,  however,  go  further  than  we  are  bound,  and  for  the  sake  of 
showing  the  want  of  precision  in  the  professor's  physiological  views, 
take  up  the  so  called  phrenological  proposition  nearly  as  the  professor 
has  stated,  and  we  assert  that  though  less  definitely  expressed  than 
desirable,  so  far  is  it  from  being  "  directly  opposed  to  the  truth,  as  every 
one  knows,"  that  it  is  essentiaUy  true,  as  every  enlightened  physiol- 
ogist and  pathologist  knows.  Fear  is  a  positive  mental  emotion,  and 
like  all  other  such  emotions,  it  is  accompanied  by  cerebral  excitement 
proportioned  to  its  intensity,  and  this  cerebral  excitement  is  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  determination  of  blood  to  the  "  head."  Is  proof  of 
this  needed  ?  Look  on  the  fear-stricken  being  and  say  whether  any 
one  symptom  indicates  repose  or  evinces  diminished  arterial  or  cerebral 
excitement.  Is  it  the  palpitating  heart  or  flurried  pulse?  Is  it  the 
intense  expression,  the  wild,  restless  eye  of  alarm,  or  terror's  fixedness 
of  gaze?  Surely  not.  The  pallid  countenance  perhaps?  This,  on 
the  contrary,  proves  that  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation  is  broken  up. 
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that  supeTBctivity  somewhere  exists,  and  is  robbing  the  eonntenanee  of 
its  due  proportion  of  blood.     What  aid  does  pathdoffy  give  to  the  pro- 
fessor's objection?    None;  but  demonstrates  its  erroneousness  by  the 
notable  fact  that  death  by  cerebral  apoplexy,  death  from  what  the  professor 
calls  the  '*  suffocation  of  an  crgaa  by  excessive  supply  of  blood,"  is  as 
often  the  effect  of  exccssire  fear  as  of  excessive  rage.     In  whatever 
point  of  view  we  regard  this  objection  of  Proiiessor  Smith,  it  is  discred- 
itable to  his  knowledge  and  accuracy,  and  not  quite  so  correct  in  argument 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  great  logician  who  volunteers  to  pronounce 
sentence  so  freely  and  confidently  on  the  dialectics  of  the  phrenologists. 
We  here  close  our  review  of  the  **  Select  Discourses."    Their  errors 
and  fallacies  are  not  yet  exhausted,  but  we  have  endeavored  fully  and 
fairly  to  meet  all  those  farts,  assertions  and  arguments  on  which  their 
author  seems  most  confidendy  to  rely.     In  taking  leave  of  the  professor, 
we  would  humbly  express  the  hope  that  he  may  yet  be  induced  to 
reconsider  the  whole  subject,  and  investigate  for  himself  the  groundwork 
of  the  phrenological  doctrines.     Should  he  do  this  with  the  single  desire 
of  arriving  at  correct  conclusions,  we  cannot  doubt  the  result;  and  if  he 
arrive  at  the  conclusions  which,  in  such  a  case,  we  deem  inevitable,  the 
requisitions  of  conscience  and  honor  are  plain ;  fortunately,  too,  they 
prescribe  such  a  course  as  even  an  enlightened  and  far-sighted  expediency 
would  suggest— the  open  renunciation  of  error.     Whoever  discovers 
that  with  the  means  of  correct  knowledge  in  his  power,  he  has  been 
seeking  pre-eminence  by  assailing  truth,  may  well  regret  his  course,  but 
need  never  be  ashamed  of  defeat,  for  troth  no  man  can  conquer;  its 
assailant,  however,  may  confidently  reckon  on  a  rebound  which,  if 
reparation  be  not  made,  will,  sooner  or  liter,  lendo*  bis  repatation  a 
wreck,  if  not  a  mockery. 


ARTICLE  II. 

PURETfOLOOT  ITf  SOHOMA 

The  attention  of  the  public  has,  of  late,  been  repeatedly  called  to  the 
importance  of  introducing  Physiology  and  Anatomy  as  regular  studies 
into  our  common  schools  and  institutions  of  learning.  Several  works 
embracing  the  elements  of  these  sciences  have  already  been  prepared 
and  published  with  this  object  in  view.  It  is  truly  gratifying  to  witness 
the  increasing  interest  in  the  oommrniity  on  these  subjects,  and  we  hope 
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the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  study  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
will  receiTe  that  attention  In  all  schoob,  both  pablie  and  private,  which 
their  nataie  and  importance  absolutely  demand.  'Fho  saying  of  the 
poet  that  **the  proper  stndy  of  mankind  b  man,'*  is  no  less  triie  than 
trae.  But  hidierlo,  diis  stady  has  been  sadly  neglected,  while  almost 
every  odier  brach  dot  coold  be  thought  of,  wliether  it  afforded  any 
mental  £seipliDe  or  pnctxeal  utility  or  not,  has  received  far  greater 
anentioo  A  ccbiuiv  hence,  the  tables  will  be  turned :  the  physical  and 
EMBol  coBsdtDtioa  of  man  and  their  relations  to  exterual  objects,  will 
&cn  occupy  a  coaspinxoot  place. 

Abobc  the  varioos  means  which  will  operate  to  bring  about  such  a 

siaaeof  duacs.  the  inioenoe  of  Phrenology  will  have  no  small  agency. 

1;  is  MA  :o  be  eipwtgd  dut  diose  who  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life 

wiZ  ev??  become  much  interested  in  the  science  themselves,  or  do  much 

f^rvs  vfrrxesieot:  bat  it  will  be  studied  and  embraced  by  the  youngs 

ai  »T.  uou  win  cany  out  and  apply  its  principles.     It  will  yet  be  made 

Knnch  of  study  in  our  schools,  as  much  as  chemistry  and 

In  fact,  the  science  is  already  introduced  into  several  popular 

cci  Pfivsiolocy*  which  are  extensively  used  as  text-books  of  study 

-mis  of  the  union.     In  the  February  number  of  the  Journal, 

W  wtanoB  10  nodce  a  work  of  this  kind  by  Dr.  Reynall  Coates  of 

^0  rtir.  jince  which  a  friend  has  placed  in  our  hands  a  similar  work  by 

Pr   rharf»  A.  IiW»  late  Professor  in  the  University  of  New  York. 

-^  work  i»  published  by  the  American  Common  School  Union,  and 

Vtf  r«ss<d  through  several  editions.     We  rejoice  to  find  so  correct  and 

>xal  Vipc^sition  of  Phrenology  in  a  work  which  has  such  an  extensive 

-  rv«btic»n.  and  which  is  doubdess  studied  by  many  thousands  of  the 

vxznf .    Th**  following  extract  will  show  how  clearly  and  correcdy  the 

••rinv-iplrts  of  the  science  are  presented  in  Dr.  Lee's  work  on  Human 

Ph;k-«ioI*Hr>- : 

pkrtnoio^y. — The  actual  meaning  of  the  term  Phrenology,  is  **  a 
Ji*.vurso  about  the  mind,"  or,  **  the  doctrine  of  the  mind."  It  professes 
in\i<HHl  \o  l>o  a  system  of  Mental  Philosophy,  and  as  it  is  pretends  to  be 
toundcil  in  natun'  and  supported  by  facts,  it  certainly  is  not  beneath  the 
att^ntiiMi  of  the  candid  enquirer  after  truth. 

Tho  «*hiof  doctrines  which  phrenology  claims  to  have  established,  are 
tht*  following: — 

1.  That  tho  moral  and  the  intellectual  faculties  are  innate. 

2.  That  tlioir  exercise,  or  manifestation,  depends  on  organization. 

3.  That  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  all  the  propensities,  sentiments,  and 
(acuities*' 
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4.  That  the  brain  ia  compoaed  of  aa  many  particular  organa  aa  there 
arepropenaitiea,  aentimenta,  and  (acultieay  which  differ  eaaentialiy  from 
each  other.  Theae  four  propoaitiona  may  be  aaid  to  oonatitute  the 
phrenc^ogical  doctrine,  and  they  jiv  auatained  by  such  nnroerooa  expei^ 
imenta,  obeervationa,  and  facta,  that  a  large  proportion  of  enlightened 
phyaiologiata  of  the  preaent  day  acquiesce  in  their  correctneaa. 

Another  and  a  different  proposition,  however,  and  one  whieh^  by 
many,  is  erroneoualy  supposed,  alone,  to  constitute  phrenology,  is,  that 
we  are  Me  to  recognize  on  the  exterior  of  the  skull,  the  aeata  of  the 
particular  organs,  or  intellectual  and  moral  facnltiea,  and  thus  determine 
the  character  of  individuals.  This  proposition  has  not  received  that 
general  concurrence  of  physiologists,  in  its  support,  which  has  attended 
the  former;  but  there  are  ao  many  zealoua  and  able  inquiriera  now  in 
the  field,  and  such  ia  the  ardor  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  connected  with 
this  subject,  that  a  few  yean  at  fartheat,  probably,  will  suiEce  to  over^ 
throw  or  establish  it. 

I  have  already  mentioned  aome  facta  to  prove  that  the  briin  is  the 
organ  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  condition  of  that  organ  influencea  the 
mind ;  let  us  now  inquire  whether  the  mind,  in  every  act,  employs  the 
whole  brain  aa  one  organ,  or  whether  aeparate  faculties  of  the  mind  are 
connected  with  distinct  portions  of  the  brain  as  their  respective  organa? 
It  is  a  well  establiahed  fact  in  physiology,  that  different  functions  ue 
never  performed  by  the  same  organ,  but  that  each  function  has  an  organ 
for  itself.  Thus  the  eyes  see,  the  eara  hear,  the  tongue  taates,  the  noae 
smells,  the  stomach  digests  food,  the  heart  circulates  the  blood,  the  liver 
secretes  bile,  &c.  Even  where  the  function  is  compound,  as  in  the 
tongue,  where  a  feeling,  taate,  and  motion  are  all  combined,  we  find  a 
separate  nerve  for  each  function,  and  the  same  occurs  in  every  part  of  the 
body.  Now,  as  no  nerve  performs  two  functions,  we  may,  reasoning 
from  analogy,  conclude,  that  it  ia  so  in  the  brain ;  different  sentiments, 
different  faculties,  and  different  propensities,  require  for  their  manifeata^ 
tion  different  organs  or  portions  of  cerebral  matter. 

Again,  the  external  senaea  have  for  their  exeroise,  not  only  separate 
and  external  organs,  but  also  as  many  aeparate  internal  organs.  Hearing, 
seeing,  smelling,  ^.,  require  different  portions  of  cerebral  substance  for 
tlieir  exeroise ;  may  we  not  then  from  analogy,  be  juatified  in  the  condu* 
sion,  that  there  are  as  many  cerebral,  or  nervoua  aystems,  car  organs,  aa 
thero  are  special  internal  senses,  and  particular  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties?  The  legitimate  inference  then  is,  that  each  feeulty  does 
possess  in  the  brain  a  nervoua  organ  appropriated  to  its  production,  the 
same  aa  each  of  the  aenaea  has  its  porticnlar  nervoua  organ.    The  struc 
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ture  of  Uie  brain  is  not  homogeneous,  bat  differs  greatly  in  different  parts* 
both  in  composition,  form,  color,  consistence,  and  anrangementr  But 
what  object  could  there  be  ia  all  this  variety,  if  the  brain  acted  as  a 
whole,  and  there  was  but  a  aingle  intellectual  principle  or  faculty  f  A 
difference  of  structure  shows  that  there  must  be  a  difierencc  of  function, 
and  as  tlio  brain  has  been  proved  to  be  the  oigan  of  the  mind,  it  folk>we 
that  different  portions  or  organs  of  the  brain  must  be  employed  by  the 
intelleetual  and  moral  faculties. 

The  faculties  do  not  all  appear  at  once,  nor  do  they  fail  at  once,  but 
they  appear  in  succession,  and  as  a  general  rule,  ihe  reflecting  or  reasoning 
faculties  are  the  Uitest  in  airiving  at  perfection.  So  also  the  oiganization 
of  the  brain  is  unfolded  io  a  slow  and  gradual  manner,  and  the  intellectual 
faculties  appear  in  succession  only  as  the  structure  is  perfi^cted.  For 
example,  in  infancy,  the  cerebellum  forms  one  fifteenth  of  the  encephalic 
mass :  in  adult  age  about  one  sixth.  In  childhood  the  middle  parts  of 
the  forehead  preponderate ;  in  later  life,  the  upper  lateral  regions  are 
more  prominent,  which  facts  are  also  in  accordance  with  the  periods  of 
unfolding  the  knowing  and  reasoning  faculties. 

(icnius  is  almost  always  partial ;  that  is,  men  generally  have  a  taste 
or  faculty  for  one  particular  pursuit,  or  study,  in  which  alone  they  have 
the  power  of  excelling.  One  has  a  talent  for  poetry^  another  for 
mechanics,  another  for  drawing,  music,  or  mathematics,  and  that  is  often 
developed  at  a  very  early  age,  and  without  the  advantages  of  education, 
or  particular  instruction,  and  these  persons  may,  in  all  other  pursuits, 
be  below  mediocrity.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  in 
the  same  individuals  some  faculties  acute  and  powerful,  wliile  others 
are  feeble  and  defective,  Slc.,  while  as  to  other  things  it  is  deficient. 
Such  facts  are  not  easily  explained  on  the  scheme  of  a  single  intellectual 
faculty,  and  a  single  organ  devoted  to  its  exercise. 

It  is  an  observation  of  common  notoriety,  that  when  the  mind  is 
fatigued  with  one  kind  of  occupation  or  study,  it  can  engage  with  vigor 
in  one  of  a  different  kind,  requiring  the  exercise  of  different  faculties; 
and  thus,  instead  of  fatiguing,  actually  acts  as  a  restorative.  Could 
this  happen  unless  there  were  a  plurality  of  faculdes  and  organs  of  the 
intellect  ?  The  phenomena  of  partial  idiocy  and  partial  insanity  are  at 
variance  with  the  doctrine  of  a  single  organ  of  mind.  We  often  see 
persons  in  a  state  of  monomamay  that  is,  they  are  rational  enough  on 
all  subjects  but  one ;  but  in  relation  to  that,  they  are  entirely  mad.  Now 
if  the  brain  be  sufficiently  sound  to  manifest  all  the  other  faculties  in 
their  perfect  state,  why  is  it  not  also  able  to  manifest  this  ? 

Numerous  cases  are  contained  in  medical  works  where  a  wound  of 
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die  bnin  wai  succeeded  by  the  loee  of  a  eing^e  {acuity.  Larrey«  in  hit 
fluigical  n^moin,  mentiona  aeveral  cases  of  wounds  made  by  bayonets 
and  swords  penetrating  the  bnin  through  the  oibit  of  the  eye,  which 
entailed  the  loss  of  memory  for  names,  but  not  of  things,  iie. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  arguments  adduced  by  writers  on  this  subject, 
to  prove  that  the  brain  is  not  only  the  organ  of  the  mind,  but  an  apparattu^ 
a  congeries  of  organs,  each  of  which  is  the  seat  of  a  particular  faculty, 
the  organ  of  a  particular  function.  The  evidence  to  most  minds  will 
appear  satisfactory  and  conclusive  on  this  point,  though  other  facts  and 
more  extended  investigations  are  needed  to  place  the  science  on  a  per- 
manent foundation. 


ARTICLE  in. 

PRACTICAL  FURENOLOGY  TESTED.* 

The  following  is  an  authentic  phrenological  examination  of  a  gende- 
man  of  our  acquaintance,  recently  made  by  those  excellent  Phrenologists 
and  able  lecturers,  the  Messrs.  Fowlers,  at  the  Marlboro*  Chapel,  lepo- 
rately,  and  without  any  previous  consultation  between  themselves,  or 
personal  knowledge  of  the  gentleman  examined.  There  is  a  remarkable 
concurrence  in  their  opinions,  which  could  hardly  have  been  the  result 
of  conjecture.  It  will  no  doubt  be  read  and  examined  with  interest  by 
those  who  doubt  the  science,  as  well  as  by  its  friends.  The  gentleman 
examined  thinks  every  body  will  now  be  compelled  to  believe  in  phren- 
ology **  in  spite  of  their  tetth.^* 

Examination  by  O.  S.  /bi^lerw-^This  gentleman's  leading  quality 
is  energy  of  character,  and  that  disposition  to  rise  in  the  world  which 
will  render  him  conspieuoua  in  iome  capacity.  He  never  will  be  a 
servant  to  any  one :  will  be  at  the  head  or  no  where,  and  will  make  a 
noise  in  the  world ;  rather  proud,  and  thinks  he  knows  and  can  do  a 
little  better  than  any  one  else ;  firm  even  to  obstinacy ;  loves  opposition 
and  debate  better  than  his  dinner,  which  is  saying  considerable ;  cannot 

*  The  above  mrticle  is  copied  verbatim  from  the  Boeton  Daily  Mail  of  April  29th« 
We  will  merely  add  that  the  gentleman  examined  ia  by  profieaaion  a  Surgeon  Dentittt, 
well  known  in  Boston ;  and  the  analyiu  of  lus  chsneter  as  here  gi^en,  is  ackaowl- 
adgod  by  those  who  are  best  aoqnunted  with  him,  to  be  remaikaUy  correct  in  trrmj 
psrtieuhur.— So. 
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be  dri?6ii«  Imt  ii  eottlmy  wtai  oppond;  enteipiMu^f^;  miift  do  a  iMJf 
ImniieM  or  none,  and  dufgN  liigh«  not  beonue  be  k  fiMid  of  aonegr, 
whiefa  he  tpeodi  Aeeiyt  b«t  bcenee  heduaki  his  eenrieee  worth  nnn 
thenthoee  of  ochen;  ndieal;  m  doubter  tiU  heeao  Me  and  know  far 
himaelf;  doeahiaownduiikinf ;  epeeke  oat  his  mind  withoatdiigiuee; 
not  always  jndieiooe  in  hie  vemnka;  tdka  ftedy  of  himaelf ;  haamnch 
dont-care-atiipeaeeB,  and  treata  with  eontempt  thoae  fHiocToeihiepadi; 
a  whoto-eouled  fineod*  and  will  do  any  diing  for  thoae  he  Ukee^  yet  hie 
indignation  la  powerfidy  and  dtriikea  deep  and  lasting;  all  acliou  and  life; 
nerer  one  minniB  idfte,  bat  puriiea  his  plena  widi  great  tpMXt  learing  no  . 
atone  untumed;  foil  of  fan,  yet  his  jdcee  are  tart  and  cattiiig,  and  ating 
more  than  tickle;  a^sl  raie  mechanic,  but,  haTing  mudi  taste,  he 
should  engage  in  s(Hne  nice  mechanical  business,  or  as  an  artist;  gives 
strength  and  poliah  to  all  he  doee;  eo  diat  hia  work  looks  well  and  lasts 
kmg;  is  one  in  thoosanda  for  hie  real  native  iogenoity  and  dexterity  with 
toola,  and  can  make  any  diing;  carriea  a  remsikable  steady  hand ;  excells 
10  fitting  eveiy  thing  to  iti  jdnee,  and  giving  proportion  to  all  he  makes. 
Here  Mr.  Ingram  asked  what  sort  of  a  Physician  he  would  make ;  Mr. 
F.  rqdied  that  he  waa  too  proud  and  notsafBeiendy  afifale  for  adoctor, 
bat  his  veiy  se^Mvior  meehanieal  powers  witii  Destioetivenesa,  woold 
enable  him  lo  eared  as  a  Sorgeoo,  and  to  atand  foremost  as  a  Saigeon 
Dentist    I  aay.  unequivocaDy,  that  this  is  die  niling  point  of  his  char- 
acter, and  rarriy  equalled  by  any  one.     He  must  have  every  thing  in 
orckr,  is  a  great  observer;  can  do  his  own  talking ;  is  full  of  apt  com- 
pariw>ns.  and  can  make  himself  agreeable.     Observe  distinctly,  that  my 
brother  will  emphasise  this  gendeman*8  meehanieal  talent,  his  Weight, 
$elf*<NiliH'm.  Firmness,  and  Combativeness. 

/iy  /.«  X  Puffier.  This  gentleman  has  an  active  mind ;  is  liable  to 
go  to  extremes ;  Self-esteem  large  and  active,  and  has  been  cultivated  ; 
has  a  good  opinion  of  himself  and  what  he  can  do ;  wishes  to  be  at  the 
head  and  take  the  lead;  thinks  he  can  do  a  little  better  than  others ;  likea 
his  own  way  best,  and  generally  has  it ;  if  others  think  well  of  him,  it  ia 
well,  if  not,  just  as  well ;  can  be  set  and  stubborn  if  opposed ;  is  fond 
of  opposition ;  is  radical  and  original  in  his  views ;  is  sarcastic  and 
pointed  in  his  jokes ;  is  a  strong  positive  friend  or  enemy ;  is  no  half-way 
man  in  any  thing ;  has  versatility  of  talept ;  can  do  almost  any  thing  he 
wishes ;  loves  variety  and  has  a  roving  mind ;  is  benevolent  and  obliging ; 
not  very  devotional  or  spiritually  minded,  yet  has  no  objection  to  others 
being  very  pious ;  is  not  marvelously  disposed  except  when  he  is  relating 
an  anecdote  where  he  had  a  hand  in  what  was  done,  then  the  story  loses 
nothing  by  passing  through  his  hands ;  has  much  ingenuity ;  can  uao 
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tools  with  facility;  is  a  natural  workman;  has  a  correct  eye;  is  fond 
of  the  fine  arts,  also  of  the  perfect  and  beautiful ;  is  a  great  observer  of 
men  and  things;  has  mach  curiosity,  and  is  anxious  to  see  and  know 
what  is  going  on ;  is  a  matter  of  fact  man,  and  has  the  news  as  early  as 
any  one;  has  a  good  local  memory;  would  make  a  good  marksman; 
can  carry  a  very  steady  hand,  and  keep  his  balance  well ;  is  quite  fond 
of  order ;  has  a  place  for  every  thing ;  is  much  annoyed  if  others  mis- 
place or  disturb  his  things ;  can  make  money  better  than  he  can  keep  it ; 
and  charges  high  for  his  iservices,  not  because  he  loves  money,  but 
because  he  thinks  they  are  worth  it ;  as  a  physician,  would  be  governed 
by  experience  and  observation;  would  make  a  first  rate  dentist;  is 
naturally  qualified  for  that  profession ;  is  quite  a  talker;  has  fair  powers 
of  reflection,  and  is  much  disposed  to  criticise. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

ON  THB  NATURAL  SUPREMAC¥  OF  THE  MORAL  SENTIMENTS.* 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  take  a  brief  retrospective  survey  of  the 
different  faculties,  and  attend  to  their  relations  to  outward  objects,  and 
their  relative  dignity  in  the  scale  of  excellence.  The  faculties  are  divided 
into  Propensities  common  to  man  with  the  lower  animals.  Sentiments 
common  to  man  with  the  lower  animals.  Sentiments  proper  to  man,  and 
Intellect.  Every  faculty  stands  in  a  definite  relation  to  certain  external 
objects ;  when  it  is  internally  active  it  desires  these  objects;  when  they 
are  presented  to  it,  they  excite  it  to  activity  and  delight  it  with  agreeable 
sensations ;  and  all  human  happiness  and  misery  is  resolvable  into  the 
gratification  or  denial  of  gratification  of  one  or  more  of  our  faculties, 
including  in  these  the  external  senses,  and  all  the  feelings  connected  with 
our  bodily  frame.  The  first  three  faculties,  Amativeness,  Philoprogeni- 
tiveness,  and  Adhesiveness,  or  the  group  of  the  domestic  affections, 
desire  a  conjugal  partner,  offspring,  and  friends — the  obtaining  of  these 
affords  them  delight — the  removal  of  them  occasions  pain.  But  to 
render  an  individual  happy,  the  whole  faculties  must  be  gratified  harmo- 
niously, or  at  least  the  gratifications  of  one  or  more  must  not  offend  any 
of  the  others.  The  animal  faculties  are  all  blind  in  their  impulses,  and 
inferior  in  their  nature  to  the  moral  and  intellectual^  powers ;  and  henoe« 

*  Vrom  number  11  of  the  Edinbur^  Phxenobgical  JonrnaL 
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if  we  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfj  then  to  the.  diaplaMOVB  of  the 
higher  powers,  the  moment  the  animal  exciteaiienioeaaeef  which,  by  Ihe 
nature  of  the  facoltiee,  it  wiU  soon  do,  diat  iwitant  nnhappineas  wjB 
overtake  us.  For  example,  supposedie  gronpof  the  domestic afieotioos 
to  be  highly  interested  io  an  individual,  and  atronigly  to  desirs  to  fimn  an 
alliance  with  him,  but  the  person  so  lored  is  improvideot  and  immoial, 
and  altogether  an  object  which  die  bodties  of  Self-esteem,  Love  ef 
Approbation,  Benevolence^  Veneration,  ConscieQtioosness,  and  Intdlect, 
if  left  dispassionately  to  survey  his  qualities,  coqld  not  approve  of;  then, 
if  an  alliance  be  formed  with  him  under  the  nngovemaUe  impulses  of  the 
bwer  faculties,  bitter  days  of  lepwtanoe  must  necessarily  fbUow  when 
diese  begin  to  languish,  and  the  higher  iacukies  receive  daily  andhouily 
offence  from  his  qualities.  If,  on  the  other  haad«  the  domestic  affiBCtions 
are  guided  by  intellect  to  an  object  pleasing  to  the  higher  powers,  then 
these  themselves  are  gratified,  they  double  die  delights  afforded  by  the 
inferior  faculties,  and  render  the  enjoyment  permanent 

The  great  distinction  between  the  animal  faculties  and  the  powers 
proper  to  man  is,  that  the  former  are  all  selfish  in  their  desires,  while 
the  latter  disinterestedly  long  for  the  .happiness  of  others  Even  the 
domestic  affections,  amiable  and  respectable  as  they  undoubtedly  are 
when  combined  with  the  moral  feeling,  are,  in  their  own  n^dnre,  purely 
selfish.  The  love  of  children,  springing  from  Philoprogenitiveness, 
when  acting  alone,  is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  of  the  miser  for  his  gold ; 
an  intense  interest  in  the  object,  for  the  sake  of  the  gratification  it  afTorda 
to  a  feeling  of  his  own  mind,  without  regard  for  the  object  on  its  own 
account.  In  man,  this  faculty  generally  acts  along  with  Benevolence, 
and  a  disinterested  desire  of  the  happiness  of  the  child  mingles  along 
with  and  elevates  the  mere  instinct  of  Philoprogenitiveness ;  but  the 
sources  of  the  afieotions  are  different,  their  degrees  vary  in  different 
persons,  and  their  ends  are  also  dissimilar.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  the  affection  proceeding  from  Adhesiveness ;  when  this  faculty 
«ct8  alone,  it  desires,  for  its  own  satisfaction,  a  friend  to  love;  but,  if 
Benevolence  do  not  act  along  with  it,  it  cares  nothing  for  the  happiness 
of  that  friend,  except  in  so  far  as  his  welfare  is  necessary  to  its  own 
gratification.  The  horse  in  a  field  mourns  when  his  companion  ia 
removed ;  but  the  feeling  appears  to  be  one  of  personal  uneasiness  at 
the  absence  of  an  object  which  gratified  his  Adhesiveness.  His  com- 
panion may  be  led  to  a  richer  pasture,  and  introduced  to\nore  a^rreeable 
society,  yet  this  does  not  assuage  the  distress  suffered  by  him  at  his 
removal;  his  tranquility,  in  short,  is  restored  only  by  time  causing  the 
activity  of  Adhesiveness  to  subside,  or  by  the  substitution  of  another 
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titqeci  on  which  he  may  ezpend  it  In  faanm  nature  the  effect  of  the 
fwnlty,  when  acting  aingly,  »  the  same ;  and  thk  aeoounis  Car  the  fact 
of  the  ahnost  total  indifference  of  many  persona  who  are  really  attachedt 
by  Adheaiveneta,  to  each  other,  when  one  falls  into  miafortiuie  and 
beoomea  a  diaagreeahle  object  to  the  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Ap|irob»- 
tion  of  another.  Suppose  two  penons,  elevated  in  rank*  and  poaaeased 
of  afBnance,  to  have  each  Adhesiveness,  Self-esteem,  and  Love  of 
Approbation  large,  widi  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness  moderate* 
it  is  obvious,  that,  while  both  are  in  prosperity,  they  may  really  like  each 
other*s  society,  and  feel  a  reciprocal  attachment,  because  there  will  be 
mutual  sympathy  in  their  Adhesiveness,  and  the  Self-esteem  and  Love 
of  Approbation  of  each  will  be  gratified  by  the  rank  and  circumstance 
of  his  friend ;  but  imagme  one  of  them  to  fall  into  misfortune,  and  to 
cease  to  be  an  object  gratifying  to  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation, 
sappose'that  he  becomes  a  poor  friend  instead  of  a  rich  and  influenljal 
one,  the  harmony  between  their  aelfish  faculties  will  be  broken,  and 
Adhesiveness  in  the  one  who  remains  rich  will  transfer  its  affection  to 
another  individual  who  may  gratify  it,  and  also  supply  agreeable  sensa- 
tions to  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation— «to  a  genteel  friend,  in 
short,  who  will  look  well  in  the  eye  of  the  world. 

Much  of  this  conduct  occnn  in  society,  and  the  whining  complaint  is 
very  ancient,  that  the  storms  of  adveraity  disperse  friends  just  as  the 
winter  winds  strip  leaves  from  the  forest  that  gaily  adorned  it  in  the 
sunshine  of  summer;  and  many  moral  sentences  are  pointed  and  episodes 
finely  turned  on  the  selfishness  and  corruption  of  poor  human  nature. 
But  such  friendihips  were  attachments  founded  on  the  lower  feeUnga, 
which,  by  their  constitution,  are  selfish,  and  the  desertion  complained 
of  is  the  fair  and  legitimate  result  of  the  principles  on  which  both  parties 
acted  during  the  gay  houra  of  prosperity.  If  we  look  at  the  head  of 
Sheridan,  we  perceive  large  Adhesiveness,  Self-esteem,  and  Love  of 
Approbation,  with  deficient  reflecting  organs  and  moderate  Conscien- 
tiousness. He  lias  large  Individuality,  Comparison,  Secretiveness,  and 
Imitation,  which  gave  him  talents  for  observation  and  display.  When 
these  earned  him  a  brilliant  reputation,  he  was  surrounded  by  frieqds, 
and  he  himself  probably  felt  attachment  in  return.  But  his  deficient 
morality  prevented  him  from  loving  his  friends  with  a  true,  disinterested, 
and  honest  regard ;  he  abused  their  kindness,  and,  as  he  sunk  into 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  ceased  to  be  an  hcmor  to  them,  or  to 
excite  their  Love  of  Approbation,  they  almost  alt  deserted  him.  But 
the  whole  connexion  was  founded  on  selfish  prinoiples;  Sheridan  hoa* 
ored  them,  and  they  flattered  Sheridan;  and  the  abandonment  was  due 
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natural  consequence  of  the  ceasation  of  gratification  to  their  selfish  feel- 
ings. We  shall  by  and  by  point  out  the  sources  of  a  loftier  and  a  pam 
friendship,  and  its  effects. 

To  proceed  with  the  propensitiee-^Combativeness  and  DeetructiTe- 
ness  also  are  in  their  nature  purely  selfish.  If  aggression  is  committed 
agauist  usy  Combativeness  draws  the  sword  and  repels  the  attack; 
Destructivcness  inflicts  vengeance  for  the  offence;  both  feelings  aro* 
obviously  the  very  opposite  of  benevolent.  We  do  not  say  that  ia 
themselves  they  are  despicable  or  sinful;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
necessary,  and,  when  legitimately  employed,  highly  useful ;  but  stHl 
self  is  the  object  of  their  supreme  regard. 

The  next  organ  is  Acquisitiveness;  and  it  is  eminently  selfish.     It 
desires  blindly  to  possess,  is  pleased  with  accumulating,  and  suffers 
great  uneasiness  in  being  deprived  of  its  objects.     There  are  friendships, 
particularly  among   mercantile  men,   founded  on   Adhesiveness  and 
Acquisitiveness,  just  as  in  fashionable  life  they  are  founded  on  Adhesive- 
ness and  Love  of  Approbation.    Two  individuals  fall  into  a  course  of 
dealing,  by  which  each  reaps  profit  by  transactions  with  the  other ;  this 
leads  to  intimacy,  and  Adhesiveness  probably  mingles  its  influence,  and 
produces  a  feeling  of  actual  attachment     The  moment,  however,  the 
Acquisitiveness  of  the  one  suflfers  the  least  inroad  from  that  of  the 
other,  and  their  interests  clash,  they  are  apt,  if  no  higher  principle  unite 
them,  to  become  bitter  enemies.     It  is  probable  that,  while  these  fash- 
ionable and  commercial  friendships  last,  the  parties  may  employ  and 
profess  great  reciprocal  esteem  and  regard,  and  that,  when  a  rupture 
takes  place,  the  party  who  is  depressed,  or  disobliged,  may  recall  these 
expressions  and  charge  them  as  hypocritical ;  but  they  really  were  not 
so ;  each  probably  felt  from  Adhesiveness  something  which  they  colored 
over,  and  perhaps  believed  to  be  disinterested  friendship ;  but  if  each 
would  honestly  probe  his  own  conscience,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  the  whole  basis  of  the  connexion  was  selfish ;  and 
hence,  that  the  result  is  just  what  every  man  ought  to  expect  who  places 
his  reliance  for  happiness  chiefly  on  the  lower  propensities. 

Secretiveness  is  also  selfish  in  its  nature ;  for  it  suppresses  feelings 
that  might  injure  us  with  other  individuals,  and  desires  to  find  out  secrets 
that  may  enable  its  possessor  to  guard  against  hostile  plots  or  designs. 
In  itself  it  does  not  desire,  in  any  respect,  the  benefit  of  others.  Self- 
esteem  is,  in  its  very  ysence  and  name,  selfish ;  it  is  the  love  of  ourselves, 
and  the  esteem  of  ourselves  par  excellence.  Love  of  Approbation* 
although  many  think  otherwise,  is  also  in  itself  a  purely  selfish  feeling. 
Its  real  desire  is  appbuse  to  ourselves,  to  be  esteemed  ourselves,  and  if 
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it  prompts  us  to  do  services,  or  to  sty  agreeable  things  to  others,  it  is  not 
from  love  of  them,  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  obtaming  self-gratification. 

Cautiousness  is  the  next  faculty,  and  is  a  sentiment  instituted  to  pro- 
tect self  from  danger,  and  has  clearly  a  regard  to  individual  safiety  as  its 
primary  object 

This  terminates  the  list  of  feelings  conunon  to  man  with  the  lower 
animab,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  all  selfish  in  their  objects. 
They  are  given  for  the  protection  and  advantage  of  our  animal  natore, 
and,  when  duly  regulated,  are  highly  useful,  and  also  respectaUe,  viewed 
with  reference  to  that  end;  but  they  are  sources  of  innumerable  evils 
when  allowed  to  usurp  the  ascendancy  over  the  moral  faculties,  and  to 
become  the  leading  springs  of  our  social  intercourse.  From  the  very 
circumstance  of  their  being  all  selfish,  their  unlimited  gratification  is 
physically  and  morally  impossible,  and,  as  this  circumstance  attending 
them  LP  of  great  practical  importance,  we  shall  elucidate  it  at  some 
length. 

The  birth  and  lives  of  children  depend  upon  circumstances  over  which 
onenli|i^htened  men  have  but  a  limited  control ;  ancf  hence  an  individual 
whose  greatest  happiness  springs  from  the  gratification  of  PhUoprogeni- 
tivcness,  is  in  constant  danger  of  anguish  and  disappointment  by  the 
removal  of  its  objects,  or  by  their  undutiful  conduct  and  immoral  behavior. 
Besides,  Philoprogenitivencss,  acting  along  with  Self-esteem  and  Love 
of  Approbation,  would,  in  each  parent,  desire  that  his  children  should 
possess  the  highest  rank,  the  greatest  wealth,  and  be  distinguished  for 
the  most  splendid  talents.  Now  the  highest,  the  greatest,  and  the  most 
splendid  of  any  qualities  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  inferior 
degrees,  and  are  not  attainable  except  by  one  or  two.  The  animal  facul- 
ties, therefore,  must  be  restrained  and  limited  in  their  desires  by  the 
human  faculties,  by  the  sentiments  of  Conscientiousness,  Benevolence, 
Veneration,  and  Intellect,  otherwise  they  will  inevitably  lead  to  disap- 
pointment. In  like  manner.  Acquisitiveness  desires  wealth,  and,  as 
nature  affords'  only  a  certain  number  of  quarters  of  grain  annually,  a 
certain  portion  of  cattle,  of  fruit,  of  flax,  and  other  articles,  firom  which 
food,  clothing,  and  wealth  are  manufactured,  and  as  this  quantity,  divided 
equally  among  all  the  members  of  the  state,  would  afford  but  a  moderate 
portion  to  each,  it  is  self-evident  that,  if  all  desire  to  acquire  and  possess 
a  large  amount,  ninety-nine  out  of  the  hundred  must  be  dimppmnted. 
This  disappointment,  from  the  very  constitution  of  nature,  is  inevitable 
to  the  greater  number;  and  when  individuals  form  schemes  of  aggran- 
disement, originating  from  desires  communicated  by  the  animal  Daumltiei 
alone,  they  would  do  well  to  keep  this  law  of  nature  in  view.    Whoi 
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we  look  around,  we  see  how  few  make  rich ;  how  few  eoeceed  in 
aoeompliBhing  all  their  lofty  anticipations  for  the  advancement  of  their 
children ;  how  few  attain  the  summit  of  amhition,  compared  with  the 
multitudes  who  fall  short  AU  this  arises,  not  from  error  and  impeifeo- 
tion  in  the  institutions  of  the  Creator,  but  from-  blindness  in  men  to 
their  own  nature,  to  the  nature  of  external  objects,  and  to  the  relations 
established  between  these ;  in  short,  blindness  to  the  principles  of  tfie 
divine  administration  of  the  world. 

This  leads  us  to  notice  the  moral  sentiments  which  oonstitate  the 
proper  human  fecuhies,  and  to  point  out  their  objects  and  relations. 

Benevolence  has  no  reference  to  self.  It  desires  purely  and  diniterest- 
edly  the  happiness  of  its  objects;  it  loves  for  the  sake  of  the  person 
beloved ;  if  he  be  well,  and  the  sunbeams  of  prosperity  shine  warmly 
avonnd  him,  it  exults  and  delights  in  his  felicity.  It  desires  a  diffusion 
of  joy,  and  renders  the  feet  swift  and  the  arm  strong  in  the  cause  of 
charity  and  love.  Veneration  also  has  no  reference  to  self.  It  looks  up 
with  a  pure  and  elevated  emotion  to  the  being  to  whom  it  is  directed, 
whether  God  or  our  fellow  men,  anid  deUghts  hi  the  contemplation  of 
ifaflir  venerable  and  admiraUe  qualities.  It  desnres  to  find  out  excellence, 
Mid  to  dwell  and  feed  upon  it,  and  renders  self  lowly,  humible  and  sub- 
missive. Hope  spreads  its  gay  wmg  in  the  boundless  regions  of  futurity. 
It  desires  good,  and  expects  it  to  come ;  its  influence  is  sof^,  soothing 
and  happy;  but  self  is  not  its  direct  or  particular  object.  Ideality 
delights  in  perfection  from  the  pure  pleasure  of  contemplating  it.  So 
far  as  it  is  concerned,  the  picture,  the  landscape,  or  the  mansion,  on 
which  it  abides  with  intensest  rapture,  will  be  as  pleasing,  although 
the  property  of  another,  as  if  all  its  own.  It  is  a  spring  that  is  touched 
by  the  beautiful  wherever  it  exists ;  and  hence  its  means  of  enjoyment 
are  as  unbounded  as  the  universe  is  extensive.  Wonder  or  Marvellous- 
ness  seeks  the  new  and  admirable,  and  is  delighted  with  change ;  but 
there  is  no  desire  of  appropriation  to  self  in  its  longings.  Conscientious- 
ness stands  in  the  midway  between  self  and  other  individuals.  It  is  the 
regulator  of  our  animal  feelings,  and  points  out  the  limit  which  they  must 
not  pass.  It  desires  to  do  to  another  as  we  would  have  another  do  to 
us,  and  thus  is  a  guardian  of  the  welfare  of  our  fellow  men,  while  it 
sanctions  and  supports  our  personal  feelings  within  the  bounds  of  a  due 
moderation. 

Intellect  is  universal  in  its  application.  It  may  become  the  handmaid 
of  any  of  the  faculties ;  it  may  devise  a  plan  to  murder  or  to  bless,  to 
steal  or  to  bestow,  to  rear  up  or  to  destroy ;  but,  as  its  proper  use  is  to 
observe  the  different  objects  of  creation,  to  mark  their  relations,  and 
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direct  the  propensities  and'  sentiments  to  their  proper  and  le^timate 
enjoyments,  it  has  a  boundless  sphere  of  activity,  and,  when  properly 
applied,  is  a  source  of  hi^  and  inexhaustible  delight 

Keeping  in  view  the  great  difference  now  pointed  out  between  the 
animal  and  properly  human  faculties,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  three 
consequences  follow  from  the  constitution  of  these  powers :  First,  the 
animal  faculties  in  themselves  are  insatiable,  and,  from  the  constitution 
of  the  world,  never  can  be  satisfied,  holding  satisfaction  to  be  the  appeas- 
ing of  their  highest  and  last  impulse  of  unregulated  desire.  Secondly, 
being  inferior  in  their  nature  to  the  human  faculties,  their  gratifications, 
when  not  approved  of  by  tlie  latter,  leave  a  painful  feeling  of  discontent 
and  dissatisfaction  in  the  mind,  occasioned  by  the  secret  disclaimation  of 
their  excessive  action  by  the  higher  feelings.  Thirdly,  the  higher  feel- 
ings have  a  boundless  scope  for  gratification ;  their  least  indulgence  is 
delightful,  and  their  highest  activity  is  bliss ;  they  cause  no  repentance, 
leave  no  void,  but  render  life  a  scene  at  once  of  peaceful  tranquility  and 
sustained  felicity ;  and  what  is  of  much  importance,  conduct  proceeding 
from  their  dictates  carries  in  its  train  the  highest  gratification  to  the  animal 
propensities  themselves  of  which  the  latter  are  susceptible. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  examples  of  the  impossibility  of  attaining 
unlimited  gratification  of  the  animal  propensities ;  boundless  wealth  and 
prosperity  cannot  physically  be  attained  by  all ;  offspring  unlimited  in 
in  number  and  in  virtues  cannot  be  the  lot  of  all ;  the  gratification  of  a 
boundless  ambition  cannot  be  accomplished  by  all,  and  the  destruction 
of  all  whom  we  hate  would  be  a  fearful  visitation,  if  those  who  hated  us 
had  the  same  scope  of  gratification  to  their  destructiveness  in  the  subver- 
sion of  ourselves.  In  short,  we  need  not  enlarge  on  this  topic ;  for  the 
proposition  is  so  plain,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  or  misunderstood. 

The  second  proposition  is,  that  the  animal  faculties  being  inferior  in 
their  nature,  a  painful  dissatisfaction  arises  in  the  mind  when  they 
become  the  leading  modves  of  our  habitual  conduct,  this  uneasiness  being 
occasioned  by  the  want  of  gratification  felt  by  the  moral  sentiments. 
Suppose,  for  example,  a  young  person  to  set  out  in  life  with  the  idea 
that  the  great  object  of  existence  is  to  acquire  wealth,  to  rear  and  provide 
for  a  family,  and  to  attain  honor  and  distinction  among  men ;  all  these 
desires  spring  from  the  propensities  alone.  Imagine  him  then  to  rise 
early  and  sit  up  late,  and  to  put  forth  all  the  energies  of  a  powerful  mind 
in  transacting  the  business  of  the  counting-house,  in  buying  and  selling, 
and  making  rich,  and  suppose  that  he  is  successful ;  it  is  obvious  that, 
in  prompting  to  this  course  of  action.  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and 
Conscientiousness,  had  no  share,  and  that,  in  pursuing  it,  they  have  not 
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received  direct  and  intended  gratification^  they  have  stood  anxioaaly 
and  wearily  watching  the  animal  facultiea,  longing  for  the  hour  when 
they  were  to  say  enough,  their  whole  occupation,  in  the  mean  time, 
being  to  restrain  them  from  such  gross  extravagancies  as  would  have 
defeated  their  own  ends.  In  the  domestic  circle  again,  a  spouse  and 
.children  would  gratify  Philoprogenitiveness  and  Adhesiveness,  and 
their  advancement  would  please  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation ; 
but  liere  also  the  moral  sentiments  would  act  the  part  of  mere  spectators 
and  sentinels  to  impose  restraints ;  they  would  receive  no  direct  enjoy- 
ment, and  would  not  be  recognised  as  the  fountain  of  the  conduct  In 
the  pursuit  of  honor,  suppose  an  office  of  dignity  and  power,  or  high 
rank  in  society,  the  mainsprings  of  exeriion  would  still  be  Self-esteem 
and  Love  of  Approbation,  and  the  moral  sentiments  would  still  be  com- 
pelled to  wait  in  weary  vacancy,  without  having  their  energies  directly 
called  into  play,  so  as  to  give  them  full  scope  in  their  legitimate  sphere. 

Suppose,  then,  this  individual  to  have  reached  the  evening  of  life,  and 
to  look  back  on  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  his  past  existence,  he  must 
feel  that  there  has  been  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit — a  want  of  satisfy- 
ing portion ;  and  for  this  very  good  reason,  that  the  highest  of  his  facultie» 
have  been  all  along  standing  idly  by,  unsatisfied  and  scarcely  half 
employed.  In  estimating,  also,  the  real  affection  and  esteem  of  mankind 
which  he  has  gained,  he  will  find  it  to  be  small  or  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  he  has  manifested  in  his  habitual  conduct  the  lower 
or  the  higher  faculties.  If  society  lias  seen  himself  in  his  pursuit  of 
wealth,  selfish  in  his  domestic  affections,  selfish  in  his  ambition ;  although 
he  may  have  gratified  all  these  feelings  witliout  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  others,  they  will  .feel  no  glow  of  affection  towanls  Iiim,  nt 
elevated  respect,  no  sincere  admiration,  and  he  will  see  and  feel  this, 
and  complain  bitterly  that  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ;  but  the 
fault  has  been  his  own ;  love,  esteem,  and  sincere  respect,  arise,  by  thf 
(^rentor*8  laws,  not  from  contemplating  the  manifestations  of  plodding 
selfish  faculties,  but  only  from  the  display  of  Benevolence,  Veneration, 
and  Justice,  as  the  motives  and  ends  of  our  conduct;  and  the  individual 
suppoNful  lias  reaped  the  natural  and  legitimate  produce  of  tlie  soil  which 
he  (Miltivated,  and  eaten  the  fruit  which  he  has  reared. 

'Die  tliird  proposition  may  now  be  illustrated.  It  is,  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  creation  are  framed  on  the  principles  of  the  higher  sentiments, 
and  that  until  these  become  the  sources  of  our  actions,  it  is  impossible 
to  attain  to  happiness,  or  even  to  enjoy  fully  the  pleasures  which  the 
animal  faculties  are  calculated  to  afford  when  employed  in  their  proper 
•phere. 
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Iffligiiie  another  indiTidual  to  oommence  life  in  the  thorough  oodtio- 
tion  thai  the  higher  eentimentt  are  the  auperior  powen,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  the  sources  of  hie  habitual  actiona,  the  fiiat  effect  would  be 
to  cause  him  to  look  habitually  outward  on  other  men  and  on  his  Creator, 
instead  of  looking  habitually  inward  on  himself  as  the  object  of  his 
highest  and  chief  regard.  Beneyoience  would  shed  on  his  mind  this 
eonviction,  that  there  are  other  human  beings  all  as  dear  to  the  Creator 
as  he,  as  much  entitled  to  ei\joyment  as  he«  and  that  his  duty  is  to  seek 
no  gratification  to  himself  which  is  to  injure  them ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
to  act  so  as  to  confer  on  themi  by  his  daily  exertions,  all  the  services  in 
his  power.  Veneration  would  add  a  strong  feeling  of  rriiance  on  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  God,  that  such  conduct  would  conduce  to  the 
highest  gratification  of  all  his  £icultiea,  and  it  would  add  also  an  habitual 
respect  for  his  fellow  men,  as  beings  deserving  his  regard,  and  to  whoee 
reasonable  wishes  he  was  bound  to  yield  a  willing  and  sincere  obedience ; 
and,  lasdy,  Conscientiousness  woidd  prompt  him  to  apply  the  scales  of 
rigid  justice  to  all  his  animal  desires,  and  to  curb  and  restrain  each  so  as 
to  prevent  the  slightest  infraction  on  what  is  due  to  his  fellow  men. 

Let  us  trace,  then,  the  operation  of  these  principles  in  ordinary  life. 
Suppose  a  friendship  formed  by  such  an  individual;  his  first  and  funda- 
mental principle  is  Benevolence,  which  inspires  with  a  sincere,  pure  and 
disinterested  love  of  his  friend;  he  desires  his  welfare  for  his  iriend*s 
sake ;  next  Veneration  re-enforces  this  love  by  the  secret  and  grateful 
acknowledgment  which  it  makes  to  Heaven  for  the  joys  conferred  upon 
die  mind  by  this  pure  emotion,  and,  also,  by  the  habitual  deference  whieh 
it  inspires  towards  our  friend  himself,  rendering  us  ready  to  3rield  where 
compliance  is  becoming,  and  curbing  our  selfish  feelings  when  these 
would  intrude  by  interested  or  arrogant  pretensions  on  his  enjoyments ; 
and,  thirdly,  Conscientiousness,  ever  on  the  watch,  proclaims  the  duty 
of  making  no  unjust  demands  on  the  Benevolence  of  our  friend,  but  of 
limiting  our  whole  intercourse  with  him  to  an  interchange  of  kindness, 
good  offices,  and  reciprocal  affection.  Intellect,  acting  along  with  these 
principles,  would  point  out,  as  an  indispensable  requisite  to  such  an 
attachment,  that  the  friend  himself  should  be  so  far  under  the  influence 
of  the  sentiments,  as  to  be  able,  in  some  degree,  to  meet  them ;  for,  if 
he  were  immoral,  selfish,  vainly  ambitious,  or,  in  short,  under  the  habitual 
influence  of  the  propensities,  the  sentiments  could  not  love  and  respect 
him  as  an  object  fitted  to  be  taken  to  their  bosom;  they  might  pity  and 
respect  him  as  unfortunate,  but  love  him  they  could  not,  because  this  is 
impossible  by  the  very  laws  of  their  constitution. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  degree  in  which  sndi  a  friendship  would 
VOL.  m.— 37. 
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gratify  the  lower  propensities.    In  the  first  place,  how  would  AdhasiTo 
ness  exult  and  rejoice  in  such^  attachment!    It  woold  be  overpowered 
with  delight,  because,  if  the  intellect  were  convinced  that  the  friend 
habituaUy  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  higher  sentiments.  Adhe- 
siveness might  pour  forth  all  its  ardor,  and  cling  to  its  object  with  the 
closest  bonds  of  affection.     The  friend  would  not  encroach  on  us  for 
evil,  because  his  Benevolence  and  Justice  would  oppose  this;  he  would 
not  lay  aside  restraint,  and  break  through  the  bonds  of  affection  by  undue 
familiarity,  because  Veneration  would  forbid  this ;  he  would  not  injure 
us  in  our  name,  person  or  reputation,  because  Conscientiousness,  Vene- 
ration, and  Benevolence,  all  combined,  would  forbid  such  conduct     Here 
then.  Adhesiveness,  freed  from  the  fear  of  evil,  from  the  fear  of  deceit, 
from  the  fear  of  dishonor,  because  a  friend  who  should  habitually  act 
thus  could  not  possibly  fall  into  dishonor,  would  be  at  liberty  to  take  its 
deepest  draught  of  affectionate  attachment;  it  would  receive  a  gratifica- 
tion which  it  is  impossible  it  could  attain  while  acting  in  combination 
with  the  purely  selfish  faculties.     What  delight,  too,  would  such  a 
friendship  afford  to  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation !    There  would 
be  an  internal  approval  of  ourselves,  that  would  legitimately  gratify 
Self-esteem,  because  it  would  arise  from  a  survey  of  pure  motives  and 
just  and  benevolent  actions.     Love  of  Approbation  also  would  be  grati- 
fied in  the  higliest  degree ;  for  every  act  of  affection,  every  expression 
of  esteem,  from  such  a  friend,  would  be  so  purified  by  Benevolence, 
Veneration  and  (.Conscientiousness,  that  it  would  form  the  legitimate  food 
on  whicli  liove  of  Approbation  might  feast  and  be  satisfied;  it  would 
fear  no  hollo wncss  beneath,  no  tatding  in  absence,  no  secret  smoothing 
over  for  the  sake  of  mere  effect,  no  envyings  and  no  jealousies.     In 
flliort,  friendship  founded  on  the  higher  sentiments,  as  the  ruling  motives, 
would  delight  the  mind  with  gladness  and  sunshine,  and  gratify  all  the 
faculties,  animal,  moral  and  intellectual,  in  harmony  with  each  other. 

By  tliiH  illustration  the  reader  will  understand  more  clearly  what  we 
mean  by  the  harmony  of  the  faculties.  The  fashionable  and  commercial 
frit^ndMhipH  of  which  we  spoke,  gratified  the  propensities  of  Adhesive- 
ncHH,  Love  of  Approbation,  Self-esteem  and  Acquisitiveness,  but  lef\  out 
UH  fundamental  principles  all  the  higher  sentiments — there  was,  tlierefore, 
a  want  of  harmony  in  these  instances,  an  absence  of  full  satisfaction,  an 
uncertainty  and  changeahleness,  which  gave  rise  to  only  a  mixed  and 
imperfect  enjoyment  while  the  friendship  lasted,  and  to  a  feeling  of 
painful  diHa[>(>ointment,  and  of  vanity  and  vexation,  when  a  rupture 
occurred,  'i'tie  error,  in  such  cases,  consists  in  founding  attachment  on 
the  lower  faculties,  seeing  the  Creator  never  intended  them  to  form  a 
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Stable  basil  of  affection^  instead  of  building  it  on  the  higher  sentiments, 
which  he  meant  to  form  the  foundation  of  real^  lasting  and  satisfactory 
friendship.  In  complaining  of  the  vanity  and  vexation  of  attachments 
springing  from  the  lower  faculties  exclusively,  we  are  likQ  men  who 
should  try  to  build  a  pyramid  on  its  smaller  end,  and  then  lament  the 
hardness  of  their  fate,  and  speak  of  the  unkindness  of  Providence,  when 
itfeU. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ARTICLE  V. 

CONTIMJED   REMARKS  UPON   VARIOUS  MENTAL  PHENOMENA. 

BT   J.   R.    BVCHANAir,   M.   D. 

A  large  developement  of  Ijocality  produces  a  vivid  and  never-ceasing 
consciousness  of  the  place  where  we  are,  and  the  direction  in  which  we 
are  going.  It  is  therefore  impossible  for  persons  thus  endowed  to  lose 
their  way  in  travelling.  If  the  organ  be  small,  the  action  of  the  faculty 
cannot  be  so  vigorous  and  unremitting ;  when  the  attention  relaxes,  when 
some  other  faculty  is  brought  into  play  more  vigorously,  or  when  our 
attention  is  fixed  upon  something  else,  we  fail  to  perceive  the  direction 
correctly,  and  perhaps  for  a  moment  we  are  quite  unconscious  of  locality 
or  course — in  this  manner  we  make  successive  mistakes,  increasing  our 
error  until  we  are  so  far  mistaken  as  to  be  lost.  If  the  organ  be  still 
smaller,  we  are  continually  forgetting  where  we  are,  and  are  momently 
unconscious  of  place.  We  wake  up  in  the  house  of  a  stranger,  fancy 
that  we  are  at  home,  and  discovering  our  mistake,  forget  how  we  came 
there.  Thus  far  is  absence  of  mind  connected  with  deficient  Locality, 
and  by  this  specimen  which  we  present  for  illustration,  the  whole 
philosophy  of  absence  of  mind  may  be  conceived.  When  the  oculo- 
perceptive  organs  are  large,  we  have  always  that  presence  of  mind  which 
consists  in  a  vivid  consciousness  of  objects  around  us.  When  the 
meditating  philosopher  unconsciously  walks  into  the  canal,  those  organs 
which  would  observe  external  objects  are  manifestly  inactive.  Butlai^ 
organs  do  not  slumber  or  cease  to  act  in  the  presence  of  their  proper 
objects;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  a  greater  tendency  to  activity  than 
any  others,  and  experience  the  highest  excitement  when  their  proper 
stimuli  are  presented.  If  their  perception  frequently  fails,  and  such 
absence  of  mind  is  common,  we  may  infer  that  the  perceptive  organs 
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are  small.  In  the  ease  of  a  clergyman  of  Mieaiaaippif  I  found  these 
organs  very  small,  and  an  incident  which  happened  witb  him  will  ahmr 
the  efiecu  Riding  on  a  tour,  he  was  engaged  in  meditation  and  reading 
some  good  hook,  leaving  his  movements  chiefly  to  the  guidance  of  hie 
horse.  The  sagacious  animal  went  on  correctly  and  arriving  at  the 
Big  Black  river,  passed  down  into  the  ferry  boat;  his  rider  finding  that 
he  had  stopped,  and  unconscious  of  the  cause,  urged  him  out  tnd 
acUially  rode  through  the  boat  plump  into  the  river !  We  doubt  not  his 
presence  of  mind  was  fully  restored  as  he  swam  ashore,  holding  up  his 
book. 

In  the  Illinois  Legislature,  finding  Judge  B.  deficient  in  the  power  ot 
auricular  perception,  I  pronounced  him  liable  in  that  respect  to  absence 
of  mind.  It  was  said  of  him  that  when  engaged  in  study,  it  was 
useless  to  speak  to  him ;  his  attention  was  absorbed,  and  was  entirely 
unconscious  of  being  spoken  to.  Almost  every  one  has  heard  of  some 
instance  of  absence  of  mind — of  persons  who  sit  in  company  unconscious 
of  what  passes,  and  unconscious  of  being  addressed.  The  humorists 
have  collected  or  manufactured  a  great  number  of  amusing  or  ridiculous 
scenes  growing  out  of  this  absence.  The  absence  of  mind  as  to  external 
objects  and  sounds,  is  occasionally  complicated  with  an  absence  of  mind 
as  to  time,  and  as  to  the  usual  course  of  events— (a  deficiency  of  Event- 
uality and  Time.)  This  was  the  case  with  the  clergyman  who  is  said 
to  have  taken  his  horse  to  go  to  church,  and  who  then  forgetting  to  mount 
him,  walked  the  whole  way,  leading  him.  The  story  is  improved  by 
the  additional  circumstance  that  his  horse  having  slipped  off  his  bridle 
on  the  way,  the  reverend  gentleman  appeared  at  church  before  his 
parishioners  with  the  bridle  dragging  from  his  arm. 

Absence  of  mind  may  thus  have  a  varied  character,  depending  upon 
a  deficiency  in  observation,  either  auricular  or  ocular,  and  sometimes 
upon  a  deficiency  in  memory.  There  is  another  species  of  absence  of 
mind  equally  injurious,  dependant  upon  a  deficiency  of  the  organ  of  the 
sense  of  feeling.  The  locality  and  function  of  this  organ,  I  discovered 
ill  1837,  and  have  since  taught  in  my  lectures.  Lying  upon  the  external 
wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  its  developement  is  easily  ascertained.  Upon 
this  organ,  however,  I  shall  make  no  farther  remark  at  present,  than  that 
it  may  be  subdivided  into  the  organ  of  touch  and  the  organ  of  sensation. 
By  means  of  the  organ  of  the  Sense  of  Feeling,  we  are  conscious  of 
the  existence  of  our  body,  and  of  all  its  sensations.  Whatever,  inter- 
nally or  externally,  makes  an  impression  upon  our  nerves  of  sensation, 
the  impression  is  recognized  by  the  organ  of  Feeling.  But  if  the  organ 
be  very  small,  the  impression  is  not  recognized — we  sit  with  a  draft  of 
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edld  sir  Uowinf  upon  the  back,  and  unconBciout  of  it  at  tlie  time,  we 
are  surpriaed  next  day  at  finding  that  we  have  a  cold.  While  engaged 
in  converaation,  we  may  cot  the  fingera  with  a  pen«^nife,  or  endure  the 
bitea  of  inaecta,  witliout  being  at  all  coiiacioua.  For  the  aamc  reaaon, 
we  may  obaerve  that  aome  peraona  are  very  apt  to  drop  a  whip,  hand- 
kerchief, or  pair  of  gloves,  when  tliey  are  looking  at  other  objecta,  m 
the  aenae  of  touch  tlien  does  not  keep  tliem  coiiacioua  of  wliat  tliey  are 
holding.  Others  continue  engaged  in  conversation  until  they  ahiver  in 
the  cold,  without  tliinking  of  the  need  of  tiro,  ami  go  through  arduoua 
or  fatal  labors  without  being  conscious  tliat  tlicy  are  breaking  down  their 
constitutions.  This  form  of  mental  absence  is  occasionally  seen  to  an 
unfortunate  extent  in  those  idiots  wlio  are  very  narrow  at  the  basis  of  the 
bram,  and  thus  defective  in  the  vital,  sclC-preservative  forces.  These 
poor  creatures  require  our  constant  care. 

There  is  another  a()ecies  of  absence  of  mind  whidi  ia  connected  with 
the  faculty  of  Time.  Those  who  have  a  great  endowment  of  this  faculty 
are  never  mistaken  as  to  the  hour,  and  need  no  watch.  Thoae  who  aie 
defective  in  it,  commit  the  grossest  mistakes  if  they  have  not  something 
near  tliem  for  a  standard.  Time  with  tiiem  fliea  either  too  fast  or  too 
slow.  Great  excitement  in  some  cases  increases  the  apparent  length 
of  time,  and  in  others  causes  it  to  slip  by  unperceived,  as  when  we  are 
listening  to  an  eloquent  address,  <Nr  engaged  in  interesting  conversation. 
In  poetical  phrase, 

•*Noi«l«9  faUs  tbo  fiMI  of  Time,  that  cmiy  tieatk  on  Aowcn,** 
and  we  may  add  equally  noiseless  in  other  cases  when  his  path  is  not 
very  flowery.  A  woman  in  Florida  who  had  fled  in  tlie  niglit  fft>m  the 
attack  of  the  Ihdiana  upon  her  house,  remarked  that  it  seemed  the 
shortest  night  that  slie  had  ever  known.  Intense  attention  and  excite- 
ment seem  thus  to  suspend  the  action  of  tlie  faculty  of  Time ;  and  the 
merry  parties  of  the  yoimg,  when  summoned  from  their  festivities, 
generally  express  tlieir  surprise  at  tlie  lateness  of  tlie  hour. 

After  I  had  been  testing  and  teaching  for  two  or  three  years  the  fore* 
going  doctrine  as  reganls  tlie  organ  of  Sound,  I  read  with  pleasure  an 
able  article  upon  the  subject  in  tlie  Edingburgh  Phrenological  Journal, 
presenting  substantially  the  same  idea,  from  the  pen  of  Jas.  Simpson, 
Esq.  Mr.  Simpson  is  not  only  an  excellent  phrenologist,  but  is  one  of 
our  best  living  writers,  and  I  should  be  happy  to  learn  that  his  time  was 
more  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  phrenology.  We  need  the  labors  of 
many  such  minds  to  give  it  a  place  among  die  practical  and  accunde 
sciences. 

As  every  organ  aeeka  action  or  indulgence,  a  large  devclopement  of 
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language  uncontrolled,  would  probably  give  a  strong  desire  to  talk 
well  as  a  facility  in  talking.  Mr.  W.  F.  Brown  has  given  cases  of  this 
uncontrollable  indinauon  in  insanity.  Our  whole  nation,  from  Congress 
to  the  bnck*woods,  furnishes,  abundantly,  illustrations  of  the  propensity 
to  talk.  Talking  is  often  a  manifestation  of  the  animal  forces  and  Self* 
esteem.  The  moral  faculties  restrain  the  activity  of  the  tongue  and  give 
us  the  patience  and  modesty  which  are  necessary  to  a  good  listener. 
The  American  Indians  have  the  reputation  of  being  good  listeners,  and 
imdoubtedly  deserve  il — they  pay  a  deferential  attention  to  a  public 
speaker,  whether  tliey  agree  witli  him  or  not.  Nor  are  the  Indistas 
wanting  in  tlie  moral  sentiments  which  produce  not  only  grave  courtesy, 
but  many  other  virtues.  As  regards  moral  developement,  the  Indian 
head  is  far  better  than  has  been  supposed  by  those  who  have  not  seen 
the  Indian.  I  iiazard  nothing  in  asserting  that  the  moral  developements 
of  the  Choctaws  are  superior  to  those  of  the  whites ;  and  in  some  respects 
we  would  be  benefitted  by  following  the  Choctaw  code  of  morals.  An 
American  politician  or  editor  may  be  detected  in  repeated  falsehoods  and 
still  be  acceptable  to  his  party ;  but  if  a  young  Choctaw  politician  is 
detected  in  a  lie,  his  fate  is  sealed.  He  can  never  again  aspire  to  distinc- 
tion. It  is  equally  a  mistake  to  consider  the  Indian  as  silent  as  he  is 
commonly  8up}>05ed.  Among  the  whites,  the  Indian  is  circumspect  and 
silent,  but  among  themselves,  the  Indians  indulge  freely  in  the  pleasures 
of  couvorsaiion.  In  the  crania  of  most  Southern  Indians,  I  have  found 
Lanj^uago  well  developed  in  proportion  to  the  other  intellectual  organs, 
and  often  large.  Some  of  my  Indian  crania  present  a  developement 
exceeding  :uiy  thing  that  I  have  found  among  Caucasians. 

To  ascertain  developements  at  the  orbit,  the  crania  is  far  better  than 
the  living  head.  By  the  examination  of  its  bony  structure,  we  find  that 
another  important  influence  which  we  have  not  yet  considered,  modifies 
the  position  of  the  eye.  The  bony  mass  between  the  sockets  of  which 
the  ethmoid  bone  is  the  most  important  part,  produces  by  its  growth  that 
witlili  between  the  eyes  which  is  so  generally  obsen'ed  in  the  negroes. 
Tliis  breadth  has  been  ascribed  by  phrenologists  to  the  developement  of 
the  organ  of  Form,  but  although  it  is  true  that  Individuality  and  Form 
have  a  tendency  by  their  developement  to  separate  the  eyes,  the  extent 
of  this  influence  has  been  greaUy  overrated,  and  it  operates  only  uyton 
the  upper  part  of  the  socket.  It  is  to  the  size  of  the  inter-orhiter  mass 
of  bone  tlsat  we  must  ascribe  tlie  wide  separation  of  the  eyes  which  is 
seen  in  the  Chinese  and  Calmuck8-M)ftcn  in  the  North  American  Indians, 
and  still  more  frequently  in  the  negroes.  It  is  a  mark  which  is  much 
less  connnon  among  those  refined  nations  in  which  the  arts  and  sciences 
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have  been  highly  cultivated.  Whether  or  not  the  approximation  of  the 
eyes  indicates  a  deficiency  of  the  perceptive  organs,  which  are  the 
foundations  of  all  art  and  science— It  is  clear,  when  we  take  an  enlarged 
view  of  the  matter,  that  the  approximation  of  the  eyes  in  front  is  charac- 
teristic of  human  superiority  to  animals.  As  we  descend  the  scale  of 
animal  life  from  man  and  the  monkey,  through  all  the  mammalia,  birds, 
reptiles  and  fishes,  we  find  the  inter-orbitar  mass  more  developed,  while 
the  eyes  are  more  and  more  separated  and  thrust  to  the  side,  as  we  see  in 
alligators,  frogs  and  fishes.  As  the  forehead  is  most  prominent  along 
the  median  line,  it  follows,  necessarily,  that  the  more  the  eyes  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  me^Jian  line,  the  more  (relatively)  prominent  they  must 
become— hence  we  find  in  tlie  lower  and  even  in  many  of  the  higher 
orders  of  animals,  the  eye  projects  from  the  socket.  In  like  manner  in 
man  the  eyes  may  be  prominent  and  widely  separated  without  even  a 
full  developement  of  Language  or  of  Form.  I  have  seen  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  in  a  half-witted  negro  boy  in  whose  singular  features 
might  be  observed  a  faint  approximation  to  those  of  the  horse.  His 
nose  was  elongated  and  fiattened,  while  his  eyes  were  separa'.£d  until 
they  seemed  to  look  in  different  directions. 

As  the  eyes  become  separated,  they  sometimes  partially  assume  the 
oblique  position  which  is  seen  in  the  cat.  This  is  the  form  which  was 
first  adopted  by  Dr.  Gall  as  the  indication  of  the  faculty  of  Form— or 
rather  the  memory  of  persons.  This  feature,  too,  was  considered  by 
the  great  painter  Le  Brun,  characteristic  of  the  approximation  of  man  to 
animals  and  indicative  of  a  soul  controlled  by  low  or  selfish  propensities. 
Great  men,  heroes  and  sages,  he  thought,  should  be  characterized  by  the 
opposite  form — the  elevation  of  the  internal  and  depression  of  the 
external  angle  of  the  eye.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  suggestions 
of  each — but  Le  Brun  could  not  go  beyond  the  empirical  observation — 
Gall  arrived  at  the  rationale  of  the  matter,  and  modified  liis  first  sugges- 
tion. In  this  and  otlicr  details  of  the  science  we  may  still  hope  to  attain 
a  more  satisfactory  knowledge  than  has  been  given  us  by  Gall  and 
Spurzheim.  Phrenologists  should  ever  bear  in  mind,  like  the  great 
English  philosopher,  that  they  have  merely  been  gathering  pebbles  on 
the  shore  of  the  great  ocean  of  Truth. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

BXAUNATION  OF  PRISONERS  IN  GAOL. 

Mr,  Baiber,  who  was  fonneriy  Professoi  of  Elocution  in  Hanraid 
University  (Cambridge,  Mass.,)  and  who  is  well  known  as  a  popular 
lecturer  in  various  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  has,  for  the  last  two  years,  been 
delivering  lectures  on  Phrenology  in  Great  Britian.  The  Bath  Herald 
of  Feb.  13th,  1841,  gives  the  following  account  of  a  visit  made  by  Mr* 
B.  and  others,  to  the  gaol  located  in  that  city. 

Wednesday  morning  Mr.  Baiber,  in  company  with  a  magistrate  and 
several  other  gendemen,  made  a  visit  to  this  prison ;  Mr.  Barber  examined 
the  heads  of  a  number  of  the  prisoners  in  the  presence  of  the  parties 
before  referred  to,  and  of  the  gaoler  and  turnkey.  We  forbear,  for 
obvious  reasons,  to  mention  names  of  prisoners ;  but  the  gaoler  and 
turnkey  were  referred  to  in  the  cases  that  will  be  mentioned,  aAer  Mr. 
Barber's  examination  of  each  head.  Necessarily  a  few  only  are 
selected:— 

No.  1.  Mr.  Barber  pointed  out  the  large  size  of  Acquisitiveness  and 
Secretiveness,  the  small  size  of  Conscientiousness,  Caution  and  Hope ; 
Firmness  and  Self-esteem  were  large.  Inference:  Mr.  Barber  thought 
this  boy  might  have  been  often  committed,  and  was  gloomy  and  despond- 
ing in  his  character.     The  organization  found  in  notorious  thieves. 

Each  specification  mentioned,  confirmed  by  the  gaoler  and  turnkey. 

No.  2.  Aged  12  years.  A  large  head;  active  temperament ;  intelleet 
large.  The  moral  region  in  this  head  was  fairly  developed,  but  very 
inferior  in  size  to  Acquisitiveness,  Secretiveness  and  Amativeness.  Mr. 
Barber  intimated  that  his  plans  for  theft  would  be  contrived,  distinguished 
by  address  and  cunning,  and  that  the  size  of  his  head  and  intellect  wonkl 
give  him  a  lead  in  iniquitous  practices. 

The  gaoler  stated  that  he  was  a  leader  of  a  gang  of  boys,  that  his  skill 
and  cunning  were  marked,  and  it  was  found  that  he  was  addicted  to 
other  vices  connected  with  his  organization,  which  had  been  particularly 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Barber. 

No.  3.  Aged  about  10  years.  A  superior  lad  to  No.  1.  A  funny 
character,  and  capable  of  being  reformed ;  committed  for  the  first  time. 

His  tendency  to  fun  and  tricks  confirmed  by  the  gaoler. 

No.  4.  A  fair  intellect,  good-natured  and  funny;  Acquisitiveness 
large;  Cautiousness  and  Conscientiousness  small;  very  capable  of 
reformation. 
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Every  ptrtieular  confirmed  by  the  gioler  and  turnkey— committed  for 
the  fint  time. 

No.  5.  Mr.  Baiber  raqaeited  to  expreee  hie  opinion  of  this  character 
ai  violent,  mthleea,  eangninary,  and  probably  incorrigible. 

Stated  by  the  gaoler  aa  a  moet  dangeroas  character,  and  from  whom 

he  should  expect  personal  vidence  more  than  any  other  person  in  the 

prison. 
Many  other  heads  were  examined. 

It  was  shown  as  a  general  fact,  applicable  to  a  large  majority  of  the 
cases,  that  the  organs  of  Self-esteem  and  Firmness,  Acquisitiveness  and 
Secretivenees,  were  large;  Conscientiousness  and  Caution,  and  the 
reflective  organs,  decidedly  small.  In  every  case  examined,  the  gaoler 
and  turnkey  confirmed  Mr.  Barber's  opinion,  with  the  exception  of  one 
notorious  character,  in  whom,  however,  the  organ  of  Conscientious  was 
small,  but  whose  career  was  ascribed  by  Mr.  Barber  and  two  other 
phrenologists  who  were  present,  to  the  dominating  influence  of  circum- 
stances. Those  present  at  this  examination  were  struck  with  the 
importance  of  phrenology  as  furnishing  an  eflficient  means  for  a  classifi- 
cation of  prisoners,  founded  on  their  respective  developements ;  an!d 
great  regret  was  expressed  that  the  corrigible  and  incorrigible,  as  estimated 
by  palpable  diflerences  in  organization,  should  not  be  separated  from 
each  other.  Speaking  on  grounds  of  probability,  the  diflTerences  in  the 
above  respect  were  great  in  several  instances ;  and  it  appears  that  among 
about  thirty  individuals,  two  or  three  classes  might  be  formed  requiring 
diflerences  of  discipline,  and  especially  of  association  of  each  other. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

■XTRACTS  FKOM  m.  COMBB's  TOUR  IN  THE  UNrfED  ffTATBS. 

Devdopemeni  of  the  Brain  in  the  Inhabitants  of  BoBton.-^'Sew 
England  was  peopled  chiefly  by  individuals  who  left  their  native  homes 
for  the  sake  of  enjoymg  religious  liberty  in  their  new  abodes ;  and  the 
cerebral  organization  which  such  dispositions  imply,  appears  to  have 
descended  to  their  posterity.  In  all  countries  which  I  have  visited,  I 
have  remarked  that  the  female  head,  although  less  in  size,  is  more  fully 
developed  in  the  region  of  the  moral  sentiments,  in  proportion  to  the 
other  regions,  than  that  of  the  male ;  and  Boston  presents  no  exception 
to  the  rule.     Here  the  female  head  is  in  general  beautifully  developed  hi 
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Iho  moral  and  intellectual  departments,  and  the  natural  language  of  the 
countenance  is  soft,  affectionate  and  rational.  In  the  men,  also,  large 
moral  and  intellectual  organs  are  rery  general;  but  Benevolence  and 
Veneration  are  more  frequently  large  than  Conscientiousness.  The 
cerebral  organizauon  of  this  peojde,  taking  them  all  in  all,  appears  really 
to  have  been  enlarged  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  regions  by  long 
cultivation,  added  to  the  influence  of  a  favorable  stock.     Vol.  i.  p.  86. 

November  17.    Dr.  Spurzheimi  Skull  and  Brain.^Jn  conversation 
Dr.  Spurzheim  more  than  once  said  to  me,  "  I  hope  that  when  I  am  dead 
they  will  not  bury  my  skull.     I  wish  it  to  be  preserved  as  evidence  of 
my  natural  dispoeitions.     Posterity  will  judge  by  it  whether  I  am  a  quack 
and  a  chariaian«  as  your  Edinbuigh  Reviewer  called  me."     His  wish 
has  been  fulnlled:  ihe  Phrenological  Societ}-  of  Boston  has  preserved 
his  $kull.  and  his  brain  also,  in  alcohol;  both  are  locked  up  in  an  iron 
sale.  inJ  form  a  very  in'jeresting  addition  to  their  collection  of  casts  and 
skulls.     The  safe  was  opened  to-day  in  presence  of  a  committee  of  the 
six'*:y,  and  I  iospecv^i  its  contents.     The  skull  is  rather  thicker  than 
tbe  averv  of  Brio^h  healihy  skulls ;  thediploe  presents  large  cells,  but 
thie  5urt3L*«s  are  dezise.     I:  is  thickened  over  Combativeness  and  Con- 
sdiec6x:5se».     The  superorbiter  plate  of  the  skull  is  both  broad  from 
sioe  v  5:oe.  ind  Ion;  m>m  the  front  backwards,  indicating  a  large  anterior 
i':t":v  y  r.e  :  nin.     Tbx  cv"»nToIutions  have  left  strong  indentations  in  the 
S:r-..  7  i_t:v.*Jir:y  r:c-*<"  i>f  Lhe  organ  of  Language.     Under  them  the 
5k. "/.  .>  '.  r  TA  ihln.     Trx  <kull  is  'Jiin  also  at  Constrnctiveness,  and  there 
15  i  .*■'■:>;. icraVir   <:r.u5  a:  liuii\iui:ality  iind  Size;  but  these  organs  are 
nTT^tT'i^t'.c'Sc*  I.i!Vt'  i"  -'.r  bniiii.     I  have  heard  Dr.  Spurzheim  converse 
nu^r.Lv  :i:  l»inii.\n,   Fr\^r.o!i  :md  English,  and  he  wrote  these  three 
Ijciiri:..^t^  i:r^r.inu;iojlly.     I  am  not  eertain  whether  he  spoke  Italian, 
bu:  raihtr  iniVr  fr\^:n  5<nne  incidental  remarks  of  his  that  he  did.     He 
Icvvjrtvi  wi'j:ou:  noios;  :ind  his  lan^age  was  exceedingly  appropriate 
a:u!  prt  i:!M:».:  w  \\h  nieaiiir.ir.     The  brain  is  in  perfect  preservation  ;  it  is 
Idn;i\   :i!\vl  shows  a  laiffo  anterior  lobe  and  large  corona)  region,   the 
con>  olir.ivMis  hert'  ininj:  plump  and  round.     The  base  also  is  well  devel- 
ojvil :  Su!  as  ii  is  iloalint:  in  aleoiiol  and  hermetically  sealed,  I  could 
examine  i;  only  ihrouiih  the  srlass.     I  perceived,  however,  that  Coloring 
is  deiiou:;:.     The  eonvolutions  of  Language  and  Form  are  large.     The 
ci>n>olinuMis  oi'  the  Love  of  Jiile  and  Destnu'tiveness  arc  large.     Those 
of  Alimeniiveness  art^  less,  and  he  was  extremely  temperate  in  his  habits. 
He  w;u5  in  his  tifiy-sixih  year  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  apparently 
changi^s  had  already  begun  to  take  place  in  his  skull.     During  life  he 
used  10  complain  of  his  deficiency  of  Combativeness.     The  rude  and 
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illibei«l  attacks  that  were  made  by  the  preae,  not  only  on  hia  opiniona, 
but  on  hia  chanuster  aa  a  man,  roused  his  Deatnictiveneas  and  made  him 
angry ;  but  his  deficiency  in  Combativeneas  rendered  it  extremely  diaa- 
greeable  to  enter  the  lists  aa  a  combatant,  in  his  own  defence.  He  had 
a  perfect  command  over  hia  Deatructiveness,  but  he  felt  its  power.  I 
have  heard  him  say,  **  I  am  too  angry  to  answer  tliis  at  present ;  I  must 
wait  till  I  am  cool ;"  and  he  would  wait  for  weeks  or  months,  until  he 
could  give  a  calm  and  philosophical  reply.     Vol.  i.  p.  136. 

December  6.  Colonel  Burr,^^  examined  an  authentic  cast  from 
nature,  taken  afker  death,  of  the  head  of  the  celebrated  C/olonel  Burr, 
who  killed  Gen.  Hamilton  in  a  duel,  and  afterwards  attempted  to  get  op 
an  innane  expedition  from  Blannerhassett*8  Island  in  the  Ohio,  the  precise 
object  of  which  is  not  well  ascertained.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
and  the  brain  may  have  shrank;  the  head  at  death  was  of  average  size ; 
the  intellectual  region  was  moderately  well  developed ;  the  organa  of 
Individuality,  Size  and  Weight  predominating.  The  organs  of  Amai- 
iveness,  Philoprogenitiveness,  Combativeness,  Deatructiveness,  Secret- 
iveness,  Self-esteem  and  Firmneas,  were  large.  Those  of  the  moral 
sentiments,  particularly  Conscientiousness,  were  remarkably  deficient 
The  moral  region  was  shallow,  and  also  narrow.  In  short,  it  was  that 
kind  of  head  which  is  generally  found  in  criminals.  It  indicated  sensual* 
fierce,  vindictive,  cunnhig,  and  selfish  dispositions,  unrestrained  by 
justice  or  humanity,  but  combined  with  great  courage,  determinatioDy 
and  persevenmce.  The  intellect  is  acme,  but  neither  profound  nor 
comprehensive.  Burr  was  an  infamous  and  heartleas  seducer ;  a  vin- 
dictive duellist;  and  an  adept  in  plauaibiiity  and  falsehood.  He  enjoyed 
some  degree  of  intellectual  reputation,  but  his  general  conduct  showed 
that  he  was  a  shallow  politician,  a  nonentity  as  a  statesman,  and  a  third- 
rate  lawyer.  He  loved  his  daughter  dearly,  and  this  was  almost  his 
only  virtue.     Vol.  i.  p.  144. 

Martin  Vmx  Buren^^-^On  the  same  occaaion,  I  saw  a  cast  from  nature 
of  the  head  of  Mr.  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  preaent  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  head  is  large ;  the  anterior  lobe  is  of  ample  dimen- 
sions in  both  regions.  The  base  of  the  brain  ia  largely  developed;  the 
con)nal  region  is  both  broad  and  high.  Secretiveness,  Cautiousness,  and 
Love  of  Approbation  are  very  large,  and  Self-esteem  is  laige.  Acquis- 
itiveness and  Ideality  are  fully  developed.  Benevolence  and  VenentioD 
are  large.  Firmness  is  rather  less  than  Veneration,  but  not  deficient^ 
and  ("onscientioosness  is  only  rather  full,  being  the  smallest  of  the  morsl 
organs.  This  head  indicates  power,  and  on  the  whole  presents  many 
of  the  elements  of  an  estimable  charaoter.    The  combination  of  great 
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disdet  meuMi  pf  ar.eomptMihinf  en  tad.  Ift  diStdt  ritoalibhi  deztaaljr 
iad  address  will  be  mofe  lelied  on  dun  pfm%  naidj  oonnge,  4M.  m 
apparent  e^qwdieiicy  will  aooMtinies  hA  pi»feiwd  to  jitjii.  TIm 
iBlByeot  ii  capable  at  onoo  of  mamflng  detaili»  and  tddiijf  fai  oo»* 
pRbenaive  yiewfy  and  if^  ae  ia  affinned^  wpptuuxM  of  myatifioatioii 
^occasionally  present:  tfaemstlyes  in  his  piiUiecaiidiiot^  tbejr  are  noioMng 
to  imperfect  intellectual  conceptions,  bntaredeaignadtosqjveapnrpope. 
Tbe  combination  of  the  whole  organs  resembles  Aat  whicb  one  woolA 
expect  in  a  dexterous  and  snecessful  coortier  ju.aapi  absolnte  vioaarcbft 
laAer  than  in  the  president  of  ademoeracyf  .  Yi^l^i*  p*  14^ 

January  4.  Fhwiobgy,^Wt..  Nidiobtf  BidiSe,  Pitondent  of  His 
Failed  States  Bttdiu  called  and  iaiotmed  mb  dmt  he  had^^ 
of  lectures  giren  by  Dn  Gall  at  Carisftuhe,  in  QeKBuny,  in  1800  or 
1807.  He  subsequently  presented  Mte  a  akidl  widdi  Dr.  8|pnhdm 
had  marked  for  him»  ihowing  the  situatieBs  eC  the  mpm  m.  then 
diaeovered,  and  which  hadrbmainedin  his poseasaion ever stnee.  Hiis 
niie  possesses  historieal  yalne.  .  It  has  oAeik'  btai  SMsrtfld  tet  Dr. 
GsD  iwenied  his  physiology  -ef  the  brain#.  ahd  did  not  diaaouer  it 
WhenlwasinGennanyin  1087i  leawaisoUeelioftef  booksdOMtrihiiig 
Aesdence  at  different  atageeisf  fits  pfrograss«  oAdialso  sfcidls  ijwiked  el 
difierent  times;  all  proving  that  this  ofgans  were  discorored  in  sncoesaion 
as  narrated  by  Drs.  Qall  and  Spuraheun.  Thia  skulU  which  records 
the  state  of  the  science  in  1806  am}  i807»  presents  bknk  spacee  where 
die  organs  of  Hope^  ConscientiousnesB,  Individuality^  ConoentratiTe^ 
Hess,  Time,  Size,  and  Weighty  are  now  mariKcd,  these  having  at  that 
time  been  unascertained.  Farther,  the  local  sitnationa,  and  also  the 
functions  of  the  organs  dien  marked  by  Dr.  Gall  as  ascertained,  ecmtinoe 
unchanged  in  the  marked  skulls  of  the  present  day.    Vol.  i.  p.  188« 

Washington,  Feb.  80.  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  Sooth  Carolina,  spoke  two 
or  three  times.  He  seemed  to  be  about  sixty,  tall  and  slender,  and  of  m 
highly  bilious  and  nervous  temperament  Tbe  lower  ridge  of  his  fere- 
head  projects  much,  indicating  great  powers  of  observation,  but  the 
superior  ridge  devoted  to  reflection,  is  much  smaller.  Although  the 
latter  region  looks  narrow  and  retreating,  yet  there  is  enough  of  brain  to 
give  average  power  to  his  reflecting  faculties.  He  has  very  large  Self- 
esteem  and  Firmness.  'Hie  head  indicates  much  self-will  and  determin- 
ation; great  powers  o^perseverance ;  a  capacity  for  details,  but  litde 
pk^ound  judgment 

I  saw  also  Mr.  Clay^  but  he  did  not  spieak.    He  is  nearly  bald.    The 
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anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  is  long  and  high,  the  middle  perpendicular 
portion  predominating.  He  seems  to  have  large  Acquisitiveness  and 
considerable  Ideality.  In  him  also  Self-esteem  and  Firmness  are  large. 
The  coronal  region  rises  moderately  high  above  Cautiousnes*  and 
Causality, ^d  the  head  altpgether  is  high  and  long,  rather  than  broad. 
It  is  of  ample  size.  His  temperament  is  nervous-sanguine,  with  a  little 
bilious.  He  is  tall  and  slender;  and  apparendy  between  sixty  and 
seventy.  This  combination  indicates  great  natural  vivacity,  readiness 
of  apprehension,  facility  of  illustration,  with  force  of  character;  but 
there  are  two  defects  in  the  brain  which  will  prerent  such  an  individnal 
from  rising  to  the  first  class  of  minds.  Causality  and  the  moral  organs 
do  not  present  the  highest  degree  of  developement.  Men  thus  consti- 
tuted do  not  sufficiendy  appreciate  the  influence  of  the  moral  sentiments 
as  a  natural  power^  nor  do  they  trace  the  eauscs  with  which  they  deal, 
to  their  first  elements,  nor  follow  them  to  their  remote  consequences. 
Mr.  Clay's  head,  however,  bespeaks  a  man  greatly  above  an  average  in 
point  of  mental  power,  and  also  practical  in  his  tendencies ;  and  there- 
fore well  adapted  to  the  general  American  mind  of  the  present  day. 

Here,  also,  sits  Daniel  Webster,  looking  like  an  intellectual  giant 
among  the  senatora.  His  enormous  anterior  lobe,  and  generally  laige 
head,  reinforced  by  large  lungs,  mark  him  as  a  natural  leader;  but  his 
reflective  organs  are  too  much  developed  in  proportion  to  his  Individuality 
to  render  his  eloquence  equally  popular  with  that  of  Henry  Clay.  Bfr. 
Webster  needs  a  great  subject,  involving  a  profound  principle  and 
important  conscquecnes,  before  his  strength  can  be  called  forth.  Qivc 
him  these,  and  he  will  rise  to  the  highest  eminence  as  a  pleader  and  a 
statesman ;  but  his  intellect  is  too  profound  and  comprehensive  to  be  fully 
appreciated  by  the  people.  On  seeing  the  man,  therefore,  I  am  not 
surprised  at  a  circumstance  which  I  have  remarked,  that,  while  Mr. 
Wel)ster  is  regarded  by  a  few  as  the  great  political  character  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Clay  has  at  least  a  hundred  devoted  followers  for 
one  of  Mr.  Webster's  admirers.  Webster,  however,  like  Burke,  will  be 
quoted  for  the  depth  of  principle  and  wisdom  involved  in  his  speechef  t 
when  the  more  fascinating  but  less  profound  orations  of  Mr.  Clay  htfe 
sunk  into  oblivion.     Vol.  i.  p.  271. 
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MISCELLANY. 

Phrenohgical  Lecturer  and  Examinations  of  the  Messrs.  IbtoUrs 
in  Boston, — We  copy  from  the  Boston  Daily  Mail  of  May  28th,  the 
following  account  of  tlie  Messrs.  Fowlers'  Lectures  and  Examinations 
in  Boston.  It  is  a  record  of  facts,  and  is  due  no  less  to  the  individuals 
concerned  than  to  the  science:  '^  Having:  been  one  of  a  pretty  numerous 
and  very  attentive  audience  that  attended  the  lectures  and  demonstrations 
of  the  skilful  phrenologists  above  mentioned,  it  seems  to  be  but  an  aci 
of  justice  to  a  science  too  little  understood,  to  make  known  the  impres- 
sions I  received  from  what  I  heard  and  saw.  When  Spurzheim  was 
here,  I  listened  with  delight  to  the  illustrations  he  gave  of  his  favorite 
science,  but  I  felt  as  if  there  was  something  wanting  to  compel  me  to 
assent  as  fully  to  the  principles  of  phrenology  as  I  did  to  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  our  nature  with  which  his  lectures  abounded.  So 
also  Mr.  Combe  in  liis  public  lectures  omitted  to  give  that  satisfaction 
which  is  derived  from  an  application  of  principles  upon  the  spot  where 
they  are  asserted.  The  Fowlers,  with  a  courage  amounting  to  almost 
rashnesi*,  have  just  dared  to  do  what  their  great  predecessors  witJ) 
greater  caution  had  avoided.  At  the  commencement  of  their  coarse,  a 
committee  of  gentlemen  no  more  interested  in  them  or  in  tlie  science 
than  all  men  are  interested  in  discovering  the  truth,  and  some  of  them 
unbelievers  in  the  science,  were  chosen  by  the  con^pany  to  provide 
suitable  persons,  of  well  known  character,  on  whose  heads  after  each 
lecture  an  application  of  the  science  could  be  made.  Those  who  take 
a  pride  in  scotrmii;  at  the  science,  and  who  are  sure  tliat  they  are  wiser 
than  other  men,  because  they  can  see  the  folly  of  i)hrenology  without 
looking  into  its  claims,  have  repeatedly  said,  **  If  tlie  science  is  true, 
why  not  demonstrate  its  tniths  at  once,  without  talkintr  so  much  about 
it.  If  it  is  founded  on  facts,  tangible  and  evident,  let  us  see  some  of 
them  and  we  w^ill  believe.*'  These  doubters  have  had  an  opportunity 
such  as  shoidd  content  the  most  unreasonable. 

**  Ever)*^  evening,  from  four  to  ten  persons  were  brought  forward  by 
the  committee,  persons,  in  all  but  one  or  two  instances,  entirely  unknown 
to  the  lecturers,  who,  in  the  face  of  their  friends  and  the  audience,  have 
named  tlieir  leading  characteristics  with  a  readiness  and  a  minuteness  of 
detail,  which  would  have  puzzled  the  owners  of  the  heads  themselves  to 
equal.  So  exact  in  general  were  the  descriptions  of  character,  thai 
failure  in  even  one  point  was  rare,  and  correctness  in  every  point  was 
common.  A  mistake  was  an  exception  to  a  hundred  tniths.  The  com- 
mittee wore  trontlcnuMi  of  known  respectability  and  talent ;  and,  as  one 
of  thorn  rcinarkfd  to  the  auditMico,  '*as  tinwilling  to  deceive  as  to  be 
deceived."  In  the  course  of  the  lectures,  perhaps  lii\v  heads  were 
examined  publicly  in  this  manner  without  any  eonsiderale  error.  This 
trial  one  would  think  siitrioient  to  show  that  there  was  some  indication 
of  character  on  the  exterior  of  tlie  cranium ;  but  this  was  not  the  only 
trial  to  which  these  lecturers  wvtq  subjected.  In  alnnKst  evtTv  case  one 
lecturer  was  shut  up  in  a  remote  rtxim.  while  the  (»ther  examined  a  head, 
and  then  the  absent  lecturer  was  called  and  required  to  pronounce  upon 
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the  same  head.  That  one  should  for  once  guess  right,  would  not  havp* 
ainr|Mrised  me ;  that  one  should  always  have  guessed  right,  vH>uld  have 
been  strange,  but  that  the  decisions  of  botli  should  have  coincided,  so 
remarkably  strange  in  every  particular,  as  they  did,  compelled  one  to 
believe  that  the  decbions  were  based  upon  facts  and  principles,  and  not 
upon  gueiS'Uwrk  as  some  pretended.  But  still  there  were  sturdy 
doubters,  who  could  not  deny  that  the  characters  had  been  faithfully 
drawn,  but  who  maintained  that  tiie  lecturers  were  guided  by  their  eyeSy 
by  the  physiognomy  and  general  appearance  of  the  persons  examined, 
and  not  by  the  bumps  and  general  proportions  of  the  head.  To.  meet' 
this  unreasonable  cavil,  the  lecturers  were  for  one  whole  evening  sub- 
ject^ to  such  an  ordeal  as  none  but  rash  men  would  submit  to.  They 
were  both  blindfolded  effectually  by  the  Committee,  then  separated,  and 
required,  in  turn,  in  the  absence  of  each  other,  to  examine  such  heads 
as  the  Committee  subjected  to  their  touch. 

The  Committee,  moreover,  had  previously  written  the  characters  of 
the  candidates  as  nearly  as  the  candidates  and  their  best  friends  could 
describe  them ;  and  after  both  lecturers  had  done,  the  written  character 
was  read.  I  believe  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that,  in  almoet 
every  particular,  it  seemed  as  if  the  written  character  was  only  notes 
taken  during  the  examination,  as  the  words  dropped  from  the  mouth  of 
the  lecturers.  Were  it  desirable  or  proper,  I  could  allude  to  some  of 
the  cases,  but  as  I  have  no  permission  to  do  this,  it  being  more  properly 
the  business  of  the  Committee,  I  will  only  notice  one  remarkable  case 
presented  at  the  last  trial. 

While  the  lecturers  were  blinded,  a  gendeman  called  aside  the  chaii^ 
man  of  the  Committee,  and  said  that  he  had  just  brought  a  girl  14  or  15 
years  of  age,  a  complete  idiot.  He  had  been  endeavoring  for  three 
years  to  have  her  taught  something,  but  without  success.  She  could  not 
even  learn  a  few  of  the  letters ;  and  ideas,  intellect,  she  had  none. 
When  it  was  urgued  that  a  public  examination  might  hurt  her  feelings, 
he  assured  the  Committee  that  she  could  not  understand  what  might  be 
said,  and  as  he  was  axious  to  know  what  was  the  deficiency,  the  exami- 
nation might  lead  to  good ;  she  was  accordingly  placed  under  the  hand 
of  the  blindfolded  lecturer,  who  felt  one  or  two  seconds  and  then  said 
he  had  rather  not  say  any  thing  about  the  head  under  examination. 
Some  of  the  company  said  **  speak  out.'*  He  at  last  said  that  the  head 
was  a  most  unfortunate  one,  so  destitute  of  intellect  that  it  could  not  belong 
to  an  accountable  being.  The  moral  sentiments  were  wanting,  and  the 
only  indication  of  intellect  was  a  desire  to  see  what  was  going  on  around, 
whilst  there  was  no  intellect  to  treasure  up  or  use  the  facts  thus  collected. 
The  other  lecturer  was  then  called,  and  his  hands  had  hardly  touched 
the  head,  before  he  declined  saying  any  thing  about  it  When  urged  to 
speak  freely,  he  very  reluctandy  said  that  the  intellect  was  deficient,  and 
the  person  incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself,  (he  supposed  it  was  a 
boy,  as  females  were  seldom  subjected  to  examination.)  The  gendeman 
who  brought  the  idiot,  declared  that  the  description  was  exact  except  in 
one  point.  They  had  said  that  her  organ  of  Language,  (perhaps  one 
of  the  most  difTicult  to  decide  upon  without  sight,)  was  not  deficient, 
and  he  averred  that  she  had  not  been  able  to  Icam  half  a  dozen  letters 
of  the  alphabet  in  three  years.     He  acknowledged,  however,  that  she 
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could  talk,  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  removed  the  objection  by 
stating  that  the  orffan  of  Language  would  not  be  exercised  in  learning 
the  characters  of  the  alphabet,  any  more  than  in  learning  geometries! 
figures. 

**  Such  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  this  remarkable  course  of  lectures.  As 
to  the  qualifications  of  the  lecturers  as  speakers,  it  may  be  said  that  they 
are  plain,  unpretending  men,  more  remarkable  for  their  sound  sense  and 
acute  observations  upon  men  and  manners,  than  for  finished  elocution 
Cft  style.  A  strong  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  a  high  moral  tone  distin- 
guish all  their  remarks.  They  evidently  wish  to  make  their  science 
useful  to  mankind,  and  the  writer  of  thefe  remarks,  no  more  interested 
in  their  lecmres  than  any  other  citizen,  and  a  stranger  to  them  till  aAer 
the  course  had  commenced,  wishes  them  good  speed.*'  P. 

Professor  Gibson  and  Phrenology, — Dr.  Wm.  Gibson,  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  recent  work  titled 
**  Rambles  in  Europe,"  makes  several  allusions  to  Phrenology.  In 
describing  an  interview  with  the  celebrated  writer,  JVIiss  Edgeworth, 
who,  it  appears,  is  very  much  prejudiced  against  the  science.  Dr.  Gibson 
remarks  diat  she  '*  finally  pressed  me  so  hani  to  say  what  I  really  thought 
of  the  science,  as  to  induce  me  to  tell  her  that  I  believed  tlie  genera] 
principles  of  the  science  to  be  correct;  that  many  of  the  facts  brought 
forward  by  Combe  and  other  distinguished  phrenologists,  were  undoubt- 
edly striking  and  important;  that  some  of  the  details  were  inaccurate 
and  inferences  drawn  from  them  equally  erroneous;  that  the  science 
had,  however,  suffered  immensely  from  ignorant  pretenders  and  char- 
latans, and  that  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  mistakes  of  such 
persons  who  often  undertook  to  examine  heads  and  pronounce  decisively 
on  character  without  knowledge  of  the  form  of  a  single  bone,  or  of  the 
structure  of  any  part  of  the  brain:  all  which  she  admitted  seemed 
reasonable  enough,  but  still  maintained  she  was  sure  there  could  be 
nothing  in  it,  as  she  herself  had  known  many  persons  of  extraordinary 
intellects  with  small  heads."  Query — Whose  testimony  is  most  to  be 
credited  on  the  merits  of  Phrenology,  />r  Gibson  or  Miss  Edgetoorth? 

Mr.  Combers  Tour, — This  work  is  now  being  published  in  If 'oldie's 
Circulating  Library,  which  will  bring  it  before  many  thousand  readers. 
We  learn  also  that  the  first  edition  of  the  work  published  by  Carey  Si 
Hart  of  this  city,  is  already  nearly  exhausted.  The  character  and  circu- 
lation which  these  volumes  are  obtaining,  must  be  gratifying  to  Mr. 
Combe  as  well  as  to  every  phrenologist. 

Rights  of  Women.— The  New  York  New  World,  of  May  8th, 
contains  an  excellent  essay  on  the  Rights  of  Women,  by  E.  P.  Hurlbut, 
Esq.  The  principles  advanced  in  this  essay  are  based  entirely  on 
physical  organization,  (Physiology  and  Phrenology)  and  are  presented 
with  great  clearness  and  ability.  We  sincerely  hope  Mr.  Hurlbut  will 
be  induced  to  publish  a  work,  embracing  his  views  in  full,  on  Political 
Ethics. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

UIFLVBNCV   OF  CSKEBRAL   OROANBATIOir   OM    BEUOIOini   OPINIOilS   AMD 

BBLIBV. 

(A_paper  read  before  the  New  YoAl  Phienologial  Sodelj,  October  SOdi  1640,  by 
Iter.  T.  J.  Sawtem,  A.  M.) 

The  subject  to  which  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Phrenological  Sortety 
on  the  ptesent  occasion,  is  one  that,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted,  has  hitherto 
attracted  no  considerable  notice  among  phrenologists.  Or  if  it  has  been 
otherwis^-^which  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  is  quite  probable— stUl 
it  has  occupied,  I  believe,  but  a  small  space  in  phrenological  writings. 
This  circumstance,  together  with  my  limited  acquaintance  with  the 
minutis  of  phrenological  science,  and  also  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
facts  to  which  my  subject  relates,  and  on  which  the  true  doctrine  must 
rest*  will  justify  only  very  moderate  expectations  on  your  part  from  my 
present  undertaking.  My  subject  is,  The  influence  of  eertbrd  organ- 
ization on  religious  opinions  mid  belief, 

I  begin  by  saying,  what  almost  every  philosopher,  and  certainly  every 
phrenologist,  must  acknowledge,  that  man  is  a  religioits  being.  That 
he  is  so,  all  history  conspires  to  prove,  all  observation  and  experience 
concur  to  establish.  Still  it  has  not  always  been  conceded  that  he  is 
religious  by  nature.  This  important  fact  it  was  leA  to  phrenology  to 
demonstrate,  by  showing  that  his  mental  organization,  or  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  brain,  as  naturally  and  necessarily  inclines  him  to  religion 
more  or  less,  as  it  does  to  the  Love  of  Young,  the  exercise  of  Consci- 
entiousness, or  Benevolence,  of  Destructiveness  or  Hope,  or  indeed  to 
the  manifestation  of  any  of  his  mental  or  moral  powers.  Man  is  as 
much,  and  in  the  same  way,  a  religious  as  he  is  a  ratUmid  or  social 
being.  He  exercises  himself  in  some  form  of  worship,  not,  as  some 
have  imagined,  because  God  has  made  a  revelation  of  his  will,  but 
because  the  Creator  endowed  him  with  the  faculties  necessary  to  consti- 
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tQte  him  «  raligioiifl  and  devotkmil  being.  Hence  we  find  him  enacf 
where  in  ill  ages  and  all  ooantriea,  and  in  every  atege  of  moral  and 
inteUeolul  d^vdopenfeni  hwaking  away^om  the  viafide  and  taD|Minl 
bj  which  he  has  beeii  summndedy  and  with  which  one  part  of  hia  natore 
18  intimately  alUed,  and  fixing  hia  mind  on  some  higher  and  apiritnal 
power,  exulting,  it  may  be,  in  aome  outward  md  material  form,  hot  atiU 
not  ihe  leaa  apiritnal,  .and  henceforth  Ming  down  before  that  myaterioaa 
power  and  engaging  in  laeta  of  rdigidiia  adoratioh. 

It  doea  not  militate  againat  the  hd  that  man  ia  a  idigioua  being,  to 
aqr  itiat  hia  homage  ia  frequenfiy  atupid  and  aenaeleaa,  or  that  ihe  defies 
whom  he  worahipa  are  the  creaturea  of  hia  own  weak  and  aickly  imagina- 
tion. Thia  proves  not  that  man  is  naturaDy  without  religion,  but  ^t  hia 
inleEectnal  and  moral  &cnltiea  are  but  foebly  derdoped;  ni^,  it  rather 
ahows  how  active  the  religious  organs  are  in  the  rudeneaa  and  ignorance 
of  aavage  life.  When  we  contemplate  the  poor  Afirican,  bowing  down 
to  his  /eftcA,  and  bearing  it  about  with  him,  feeling  aa  aafe  wider  ita 
magical  giiardianahip  aa  mighty  Dium,  or  the  still  mightier  Rome,  did 
under  the  divine  protection  of  their  Palladium,  we  cannot  fail,  I  think, 
of  beii^  inyreaaed  with  the  tBct  of  an  original  auperiority  imparted  to 
the  rehgioua  over  perhaps  all  the  other  fecultiea  of  the  human  mind.  It 
tramplea  alike  on  our  intellectnal  and  moral  powera,  and  sometimea 
exhibita  man  religious,  but  kavea  him  with  few  other  tokens  of  bis 
humanity. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Montesquieu,  that  *'that  law  which,  by 
impressing  upon  us  the  idea  of  a  Creator,  bears  us  towards  him,  is, 
among  natural  laws,  the  first  in  importance,  though  not  in  order.  Man,'* 
he  adds,  **  in  a  state  of  Nature,  possesses  rather  the  faculty  of  knowing 
than  knowledge  itself.  It  is  obvious  that  his  first  ideas  could  not  be 
speculative.  He  would  think  of  his  preservation,  before  he  sought  for 
the  source  of  his  being."  Now,  however  sound  this  may  appear  in 
theory,  it  is,  I  believe,  a  fact  that  no  people  have  been  found  in  a  state  so 
rude  as  to  be  destitute  of  religious  notions ;  and  universal  history  will,  I 
think,  sustain  me  in  the  remark  that  the  religious  faculty  attains  aa  early 
a  developement  as  any  of  our  faculties.  Montesquieu  appeals  for  proof 
of  this  theory  to  a  wild  man  found  in  the  forests  of  Hanover  and  exhib- 
ited in  Great  Britain  in  the  reign  of  George  the  First.  But  a  wild  man, 
living  alone,  without  language,  without  any  of  the  influences  which  modify 
the  human  charcter,  is  little  better  than  an  animal,  and  is  by  no  means  a 
specimen  of  man  in  a  state  of  nature.  Such  a  being  possesses  little, 
or  rather  manifests  little,  that  is  properly  human.  Man  is  a  social  being, 
and  hence  in  society  he  is  in  a  state  of  nature ;  but  then  he  is  also  reli- 
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gious,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  religious  faculties,  he  manifests  truly, 
though  in  part,  his  natural  state. 

This  leads  me  to  remark  again,  that  they  eiem  to  me  to  err,  who 
consider  man's  religious  sentiments  the  result  of  mere  intellectual  powers. 
Washington  Irving  observes  in  his  **  Life  of  Columbus,"  that  **  There 
are  few  beings  so  destitute  of  reflection,  as  not  to  be  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  an  over-ruling  Deity — ^a  nation  of  Atheists  never  existed."  We 
meet  with  the  same  mode  of  expression  in  many  authors.  They  trace 
religion  solely  to  our  reasoning  powers.  Now  if  this  were  the  true 
history  of  the  religious  sentiment,  we  should  expect  to  find  it  exliibiting 
a  developement,  in  nations  and  individuals,  corresponding  to  the  devel- 
opement  of  their  intellect.  But  is  this  the  fact  ?  Do  we  find  the  rude 
and  uncultivated,  and  tliose  whose  cerebral  organization  presents  us  with 
feeble  reflective  faculties,  in  a  manner  strangers  to  religion  and  religious 
exercises?  And  is  it  true  that  the  spirit  of  philosophy  is  peculiarly  the 
spirit  of  devotion  ?  We  all  know  tliat  tliis  is  not  the  case.  We  often 
see  the  most  i^orant,  those  who  are  scarcely  able  to  grapple  with  the 
most  ordinary  processes  of  reasoning,  still  very  religious ;  by  casting  an 
eye  over  the  mass  of  tlie  world,  and  calling  to  mind  the  characters  of  the 
respective  people  occupying  its  surface,  we  shall  soon  be  convinced  that 
religiousness  and  intellectual  power  are  by  no  means  inseparable ;  and 
that  mental  and  moral  degradation  are  not  to  be  taken  as  even  presump- 
tive proof  of  irreligion.  If  this  be  the  fact,  it  must  follow  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  in  strict  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  phrenology, 
there  is  an  organ  or  faculty  whose  peculiar  or  appropriate  oflice  is  to 
manifest  the  religious  sentiment;  and  such  an  organ  do  we  believe 
Veneration  to  be. 

But  Veneration,  like  all  the  other  organs  of  the  brain,  seldom  or  never 
acts  alone.  Its  manifestations  will  be  modified  more  or  less  by  the  simul- 
taneous action  of  other  faculties,  exciting,  restraining,  guiding  and  con- 
trolling this.  If  this  organ  be  fully  developed,  we  may  expect  to  see  it 
manifesting  itself  and  producing  a  religious  character  under  whatever 
circumstances  the  individual  possessing  it  may  be  placed.  But,  as  Mr. 
Combe  has  well  observed,  it  ^'  produces  merely  an  emotion,  and  does 
not  form  ideas  of  the  object  to  which  it  ought  to  be  directed." .  In  Africa 
it  would  engage  in  the  worship  of  a  Fetich ;  in  Hindostan,  of  Vishnoo ; 
in  ancient  Persia,  of  the  Sun,  and  in  Christendom,  of  the  God  of  Rev- 
elation. In  all  these  cases  it  is  the  same  faculty  directed  to  different 
objects,  as  it  happens  to  be  guided  by  other  faculties,  or  by  the  circum- 
stances by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

It  is  a  question  of  some  importance,  whether  religion  is  properly 
speaking  the  result  of  one  faculty,  Veneration  for  instance,  or  of  several. 
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uality  Pe"""*"  3  J  J  ^  l^lieves  in  ««ne  «l.tion«Wp  between 
^'m^f^^^^'l^^;^,"^^,^^  ^pect  and  reverence.  «.d  religion 
God  and  man;  .  *Kd  f^  ng .    P  P       ^        Conscienli«n..ne«i 


.       t.'w  Ktrcneriicncd  by  the  feelings  of  Hope, 
„„,!  ( 'miuousws-.         }  j^^^  ;,  ,^^„  ,h^,  ^^. ,„^, 

"■««'""  "'""Sn^VrAere  is  butlitde  Ca««li.y?    Forn,y  own 
with  great  religion  «''«^7'?„  ,.   , -„rp  aJJ  .limulated  to  womhip, 
-.  I  .nnnni  M-oid  tlic  I'onclusion,  that  we  arr  o"  r. 

^'?  rr^ritt  cvento  believe  in.  n^upenor  power,  more  by  a 
and  perhaps  at  hrsi  c^en  ^^^.^^^  ^^  dependence  which  drives 

conscious  want  of  such  ^J^^"?  ^^^^^  of  cool  and  logical  reasoning, 
us  out  of  ourselves,  than  '^>  ^>^^,j  ih^t  man  has  believed  and  wor- 
Indml,  it  may  generally  be  ^^^^^^,j^  ^  ^es^  j,^  ^^i^j^^^  ^^  ^^pp^^  ^^^ 

shipped  lin^i.  and  ^"^^^j^^;  pt^^nled  speculation,  and  Veneration  has 
faith  by  argument,  t  ^^  ^^  ^^^.^^^  ^,^jjp  ^,^^  reflecUve  faculties  have 
often  been  fully  *^**";';^]^  of  infancy.  Besides,  might  not  a  similar 
slumbered  on  in  -'^'^^.  ^^  Spurzheim,  be  applied  to  several  other  of 
;uwly*i*  to  th.«  i^^"*-  ^ ,  ^jjjj  (.Quld  it  not  be  shown  with  equal  success 
our  mcuwl  pV.^"^      ,^^|,  of  several  faculties  ? 

ihat  ihey  i.5»-' "     ^^^j  ,hat  several  faculties,  even  more  than  those 

I  i!'.':*-''  ■     ^^  iVim,  exercise  their  influence,  and  a  mighty  influ- 

oni'.'.v.."  •'■     ^,  ^  n^Iiffious  feelings  and  opinions.     Causality  aids  us 

0!vv    "»••   *■  ^^^^h  nature  up  to  Nature's  God/*  and  combined  with 

":.  *>"■  ■     ^  vips,  presents  us  with  a  personal  Supreme  Being. 

'.  Virvrllousness,  one  of  whose  functions  seems  lobe  to 

^*  vrtfra-T  ^^^  ^^^^  i^  supernatural,  greatly  aids  in  reconciling 

**■  ;^^.;iio^  to  faith  and  religion.     Hope  also  springs  up  to  throw 

^M  iT  over  the  future,  and  to  gild  even  **  the  valley  and  shadow 

■^    *.  •     Ideality  refines  the  gross  objects  of  adoration  and  imparts 

»  s  ideal  beauty  to  the  IxMng  or  beings  whom  we  worship.     Con- 

.^s:!.ncs!»  tends  to  invest  the  recipients  of  our  homage  with  equity 

,:hUi*c,  and  to  make  them  morally  venerable  in  our  estimation ;  while 

^..  suisiu'j's  awakes  the  sense  of  reverence  or  torturing  fear  by  pointing 

,  A*  liini  with  whom  we  stand  thus  connected,  and  to  whose  mighty 

.vi»»'r  wc  nmst  submit.     Benevolence,  too,  and  Combativeness  and 

IV^^trnctivriirss,  and  perhaps  some  or  all  of  our  other  faculties,  senti- 

iiicnts  and  {)n)p(Misities  roiitrilnitc  their  portions  in  forming  our  religious 

faith  antl  i^niidinij  us  in  our  n'ligious  ser^'ices. 

But  the  several  great  families  of  the  human  race  possess  widely 
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difiarent  eerebral  oiganizatknif,  and  also  the  Tarions  natkma  of  tlie  aamt 
&iiiily«  and  the  varioiia  individnab  of  the  aame  nation.  In  the  midat  of 
a  genei;^  aameneaa  there  ia  an  ahnoat  infinite  direraity ;  and  the  cona^ 
quence  ia  aa  the  phrenologiat  eould  anticipate,  theie  exiata  a  correapond- 
ing  diveiaity  of  religioua  opiniona  and  belief.  We  obaerre  that  the 
object  or  objecta  of  religioua  worship  may  be  properly  considered  under 
several  tolerably  distinct  clasaea  correaponding  generally,  with  the  degree 
of  mental  and  moral  culture  which  their  devoteea  hare  attained,  or 
rather,  perhapa,  to  the  cerebral  organization  which  they  actually  posaeaa. 
All  men  are  religioua,  even  in  a  higher  degree  than  they  are  intellectual; 
and  hence  it  happens  that  they  are  not  equally  capable  of  conceiving 
the  character  of  God,  and  they  body  forth  to  their  weak  minds  beings 
in  many  respects  like  themaelvea. 

It  is  a  doctrine  of  phrenology  that  Size,  other  thinga  being  equal,  ia 
the  measure  of  power.    If  one  oigan  in  the  brain  be  proportionally 
larger  than  the  others,  ita  manifestations  will  not  only  predominate,  but 
the  individual  poaaessing  it  will  exhibit  a  auperior  faculty,  a  facility  for 
observing,  comprehending  and  explaining  whatever  belongs  to  ita  appro- 
priate functiona.     He  is,  so  to  speak  more  at  home,  more  the  master  of 
himself  in  that  peculiar  field,  and  it  will  exert  a  predominant  influence 
over  all  the  manifestationa  of  hia  mind.    It  is  so  in  matters  of  religion  aa 
well  as  in  every  other  subject     Whenever  an  individual  comes  to  con- 
template an  object  of  worship  as  a  personal  being,  he  must  conceive  that 
being  as  posesssed  of  a  character  more  or  less  distinctly  marked.     Now 
this  conception  is  necessarily  formed  by  the  action  of  his  various  oigans, 
and  will  be  to  some  extent  colored  by  them.    All  true  religion  must  be 
in  some  measure  anihropomorphic,  i.  e.  modelled  after  man's  own  nature, 
for  the  simple  reaaon  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  personal  being 
who  ia  in  all  respects  unlike  ouraelves,  who  has  no  community  with 
human  nature.     The  blind  man  can  form  no  conception  of  colors,  the 
deaf,  none  of  sounds;  and  you  discourse  to  them  in  vain,  however 
eloquent  your  language  or  scientific  your  terms,  of  **  the  pomp  and 
garniture  of  the  fields,*'  of  the  **  charms  and  power  of  music."    It  would 
be  equally  so  in  relation  to  any  intellectual  or  moral  attribute.     We 
cannot  conceive  what  that  might  be  in  another  of  whose  existence  we  are 
not  conscious  in  ourselves.     Take  away  from  man  all  ConscientiousnesSt 
all  sense  of  justice,  of  right  and  wrong,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  him 
the  slightest  conception  of  the  thing  in  the  abstract  or  of  the  feeling  in 
the  bosom  of  his  fellow  being.   In  like  manner  if  he  poeaeas  the  organ 
of  Conscientiousneaa,  and  yet  but  feebly  devebped,  his  own  sentiments 
will  be  proportionally  (iMble,  and  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  conceive  that 
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fiumlty  in  a  keen  and  vigorous  state  in  another.  Hence  it  may  be  gen- 
erally observed  that  a  man  with  Conscientiousness  decidedly  deficient 
can  not  be  easdy  brought  to  acknowledge  or  even  to  understand  its  mani- 
festations in  his  neighbor.  The  compunctions  of  conscience  which  one 
with  a  different  organization  exhibits,  he  ascribes  to  craft  or  womanish 
weakness. 

Now  let  such  a  person  attempt  to  shadow  forth  to  his  own  mind  the 
attribute  of  divine  justice,  and  should  we  not  naturally  expect  that  it 
would  be  but  feebly  drawn.  For  divine  justice  can  be'  nothing  to  our 
conceptions  but  human  justice  freed  from  its  imperfections  and  exalted 
to  infinity.  * 

Take  another  example.  What  can  we  know  of  goodness,  only  as  it 
exists  in  its  germ  in  ourselves  ?  If  our  Benevolence  be  fully  developed, 
our  conceptions  of  this  attribute  will  be  clear  and  constituent ;  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  our  organ  of  Benevolence  be  deficient,  it  will  be  propor- 
tionally difficult  to  conceive  of  it  in  any  high  degree  of  perfection.  A 
man  witli  feeble  Benevolence  himself,  is  not  well  qualified  to  appreciate 
tlie  sentiment  in  anotlier,  and  will  be  apt  to  ascribe  any  striking  manifes- 
tation of  it  to  some  other  motive ;  prudence  Self-esteem,  liOve  of  Appro- 
bation, or  something  else.  In  his  religious  opinions  and  belief,  the  same 
influence  will  be  felt.  He  may  talk  of  the  benevolence  of  God,  but 
does  he  understand  it  well  ?  He  may  praise  the  God  of  love  and  of  all 
grace,  but  does  he  possess  a  vivid  conception  of  this  aspect  of  the  divine 
character  ? 

'J'he  same  observation  applies  to  all  the  other  important  organs  which 
bear  upon  moral  character,  but  I  will  mention  only  Combativeness  and 
Destrucliveness.     Will  not  he  whose  Combativeness  and  Destructive- 
ness  is  large,  be  more  apt  to  regard  the  Deity  as  a  jealous,  angry  being, 
ready  to  vindicate  himself,  and  whose  justice  even  will  be  tinged  if  it  is 
not  steeped  in  revenge  and  cruelty,  than  one  whose  organization  is  of  a 
niildor  and  more  benevolent  cast?     Nay,  may  we  not  reasonably  expect 
that  imperfect  man  in  conceiving  of  the  Almighty,  or  of  any  god  whom 
he  worships,  will  contemplate  him  in  some  degree  in  his  own  moral 
likeness  ?     Our  views  of  him  must  be  anthropomorphic .     As  he  made  us 
at  the  first  in  his  own  image  and  after  his  likeness,  so  we  are  compeUed 
from  the  circumstances  of  our  being,  to  conceive  of  Him  somewhat  in 
an  intellectual  and  moral  image,  and  after  our  likeness.     And  were  our 
nature  perfect,  did  we  labor  under  no  excesses  or  deficiences,  we  should 
be  prepared  to  see  him  and  know  him  as  he  is.     And  the  thought,  I 
hope,  will  not  be  regarded  as  out  of  place  here,  that  in  the  person  of 
Josus  Christ,  we  do  actually  behold  the  perfect  human  nature  through 
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which  alone  the  Deity  could  be  fully  manifeeted.  Hence  he  is  called 
with  great  propriety,  '*  the  image  of  God,"  **  the  brightneaa  of  liiB  glory 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person." 

But  what  Lb  true  of  our  Savior  in  this  respect,  is  not  true  of  any  man. 
Our  organization  is  not  abetmctly  perfect,  however  it  may  be  adapted 
to  our  condition,  and  our  conceptions  of  God  necessarily  partake  more 
or  less  of  the  imperfections  of  our  cerebral  organization.     1  am  apt  to 
consider  the  mind  in  its  contemplations  of  the  Deity,  through  tlie  instru- 
mentality of  cerebral  organs,  like  a  man  inclosed  in  a  room  supplied 
with  windows  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  and  perhaps  of  various  colors, 
through  which  alone  he  can  look  out  and  make  himself  acquainted  with 
surrounding  objects.     In  some  directions  he  is  highly  favored,  in  others 
less  so,  and  in  others  still,  perhaps  he  is  left  to  struggle  with  great  disad- 
vantages.    Iiv  one  direction  the  medium  of  vision  is  broad  and  free,  and 
the  objects  presented  to  it  are  seen  in  their  true  light,  and  tlicir  relative 
distances  and  proportions.     In  another  direction,  however,  a  part  of  the 
prospect  18  cut  off  by  a  jutting  angle  or  an  intercepting  casement,  and 
the  unfortunate  observer  is  apt  to  fill  up  the  picture  as  best  he  may.     In 
another  direction  still,  he  enjoys  tlie  advantages  of  but  a  single  pane,  and 
that  so  dark  that  he  sees  men  only  as  trees  walking.     Every  object  is 
dull  or  indistinct.     In  a  fourth,  his  medium  may  be  larger,  but  so  imper- 
fect, so  seamed  and  contorted,  that  notliing  appears  in  its  true  sliape  and 
place. 

It  is  in  diis  way  I  represent  to  mjrself  the  influence  of  the  various 
organs  of  the  brain.  They  are,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  windows  of  the 
mind.  If  they  are  well  developed  and  active,  we  behold  the  objects 
embraced  in  the  sphere  of  their  functions  cleariy,  and  are  capable  of 
attaining  and  enjoying  a  vivid  conception  of  them.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  feeble  or  deficient,  if  their  action  is  sluggish  or  diseased, 
nothing  can  be  expected  but  results  corresponding  with  such  a  cause. 
The  objects  we  contemplate  through  such  oi^ans  must  be  seen  feebly, 
or  in  some  false  and  pretended  way. 

The  general  doctrine  to  which  these  remarks  seem  to  lead,  is  tliis, 
that  cerebral  organization  exerts  a  constant  and  mighty  influence  over 
the  religious  opinions  and  belief  of  nations  and  individuals,  and  that  it 
commonly  impresses  its  peculiar  character,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
upon  the  outward  form  of  every  system  of  religious  faith,  and  always 
upon  the  spirit  uf  that  system. 

Although  this  proposition  is  expressed  with  reference  to  tlie  science 
of  phrenology,  it  is  worthy  of  observation  tliat  the  fact  that  the  various 
religions  in  tlic  worid  correspond  with  the  character  and  culture  of  the 
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people  who  embraee  them,  has  been  long  noticed  and  acknowledged.  I 
will  here  present  you  with  an  ^tract  of  a  sennon  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  at  the  so-called  Bampton  Lecture,  by  Joseph 
White,  B.  D.,  Arabic  Professor  in  that  University  and  one  of  his  Majes^'s 
I'reachers  at  Whitehall.     It  was  preached  in  1784.     He  says, — 

**  Though  the  existenoe  of  ^  Deity  has  been  admitted,  as  well  in  the 
darkest  as  the  most  enlightened  ages ;  and  though  it  is  equally  supported 
by  the  testhnony  of  tradition  and  the  authority  of  reason,  yet  the 
ideas  entertained  of  his  attributes  have  been  much  diversified  by  various 
causes  in  the  constitutions  of  men*s  minds  or  in  the  circumstances  of 
their  situation.  The  northern  nations,  fierce  and  unpolished  in  their 
manners,  assailed  by  the  severities  of  an  inclement  sky,  and  habituated 
to  the  contemplation  of  dreary  wastes  and  rugged  mountains,  have 
arrayed  their  deities  in  every  terrible  quality.  Among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  east,  whose  tempers  seem  to  be  cast  in  a  so(\er  mould,  and  whose 
senses  are  accustomed  to  more  delicate  and  more  beautiful  prospects  of 
nature,  the  character  of  their  Gods  wear  a  lovlier  aspect.  The  same 
propensity  in  the  worshipper  to  assimilate  the  object  of  his  worship  to 
his  own  ruling  passions,  or  his  own  favorite  tenets  may  be  traced  through 
individuals  and  sects.  The  God  of  the  benevolent  man,  is  in  his  con- 
templation, surrounded  with  the  mild  lustre  of  benevolence;  (he  God  of 
the  malignant  is  seen  only  with  frowns  of  displeasure,  and  armed  with  the 
thunderbolts  of  vengeance.  In  the  Deity  of  Zeno  we  perceive  much  of 
the  sullen  dignity  and  harsh  inflexibility  in  which  the  philosopher  him- 
self placed  the  supreme  good ;  and  upon  the  same  principles  Epicurus 
ascribed  to  his  gods  that  exemption  from  the  solicitude  of  care,  and  the 
bustle  of  activity,  which  he  represented  as  essential  to  happiness  both 
human  and  divine." 

I  need  not  say  before  this  audience  how  consonant  these  observations 
are  with  the  principles  of  phrenology.  The  author  ascribes  the  diversity 
of  ideas  in  relation  to  God  which  are  so  manifest  throughout  our  race,  to 
causes  in  part,  at  least,  in  the  constitution  of  men's  minds,  i.  e.  as  we 
should  express  it,  to  the  organization  of  the  brain.  In  a  work  much 
older  than  the  Bampton  Lectures,  entitled  "  Causa  Die,  or  an  Apology 
for  God,"  written  by  an  English  physician.  Dr.  Burlhogge,  in  1675,  I 
find  an  equally  explicit  acknowledgement  of  the  influence  of  an  individ- 
ual's mental  and  moral  characteristics  on  his  religious  opinions.  Dr. 
Burthogge  had  written  a  work  entitled  **  Divine  Goodness  explicated 
and  vindicated  from  the  exceptions  of  the  Atheist."  This  had  been 
read  and  much  admired  by  an  English  nobleman,  who  desired  the  Doc- 
tor to  continue  his  labors  so  happily  begun,  and  **  give  an  account  how 
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it  k  eoDBUtent  with  Divine  GoodneM  to  inflict  infinite  and  eternal 
punishments  for  finite  tnngresiions.*'  The  Apology  for  God  was 
written  in  answer  to  this  request,  and  after  stating  what  his  lordship 
desired  him  to  do,  Dr.  Bnrthogge  says  i  ■*  And  here  yon  will  give  me 
leave  to  awaken  in  your  diougfats  an  observation,  which  you,  no 
question,  have  made  yourself  long  ago,  that  opinions  and  other  motions 
of  our  minds,  are  as  often  the  result  of  constitution  and  complexion,  as 
of  reason  and  judgment  For  that  consideration  in  a  person  of  a  tender, 
sensiUe  and  compassionate  temper,  (such  as  your  own)  is  sufficient  to 
account  to  any  that  reflects  upon  it,  for  the  difficulty  he  may  find  his 
thoughts  to  malce,  to  conceive  it  consistent  wlih  Divine  Goodness  that 
infinite  and  eternal  punishments  should  be  inflicted  on  the  sinner,  but  for 
temporal  and  finite  transgressions.*'  Here  the  Doctor  ascribes  to  his 
lordship^s  tender,  sensible  and  compassionate  temper,  hii  difficulty  in 
believing  the  doetrine  of  endless  tonrnenls ;  and  he  lays  down  the  genenJ 
proposition  that  our  opinions  and  other  motions  of  our  minds  are  as  oiien 
the  result  of  constitution  and  complexion,  (that  is,  as  phrenologists 
would  speak,  of  cerebral  organization  and  temperament)  as  of  reason  and 
judgment. 

I  shall  not  detain  you  with  authorities  from  the  phrenologists  them- 
selves. There  are  many  expressions  in  their  works  which  plainly 
indicate  their  sentiments  on  the  subject,  and  which  indeed  muHt  grow 
out  of  the  general  doctrines  of  the  science.  But  is  there  any  clear  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  which  has  been  laid  down,  that  cerebral 
organization  exerts  a  constant  and  mighty  influence  upon  religious 
opinions  and  belief;  and  that  it  commonly  impresses  its  peculiar  character 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  upon  the  outward  form  of  every  system  of 
religious  faith  and  always  upon  the  spirit  of  that  system  f 

The  phrenologist  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that  there  is  such  proof, 
and  that  knowing  a  nation*s  or  an  individual's  cerebral  organization,  he 
is  in  a  manner  prepared  to  anticipate  what  will  be  the  character  of  its 
or  his  religion,  and  vice  versa,  that  knowing  the  character  of  a  religion, 
he  is  also  prepared  to  judge  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  oigan- 
ization  of  its  devotees.  Permit  me,  though  not  perbaps  in  the  best  order, 
to  suggest  here  a  case  of  the  latter  kind  for  your  trial. 

You  are  all  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  old  Scandinavian  religion, 
occupying  the  northwestern  part  of  Europe,  now  divided  into  Sweden, 
Norway  and  Denmark,  including  all  the  adjacent  islands.  The  Scandi- 
navian mythology  is  nearly  if  not  quite  as  artificial,  and  exhibits  almost 
as  much  philosophic  thought,  as  the  Grecian  itself,  and,  to  my  own 
mind,  it  seems  wrought  up  with  neariy  eqnal  beauty.    It  is  by  no  means 
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destitute  of  refinement,  and  poeaeeeee  mnch  lint  ie  lender  and  atlivetive, 
With  the  etemer  and  mc^e  fimfbl  Deities  itpneenli  ne  widi  ecxme  who 
eeemtobelongtoaieofierandmoie  eoBoeptibleage.  TbeiewaeLjna 
who  kiHea  away  the  tear  firom  the  eye  of  die  nnfortanate,  and  who  ie 
thegoddeea  of  friendahip  and  goodfaith»49ioDa  awakena  the  fiiat  sweet 
ieelinga  in  the  breasts  of  youths  and  maidenavand  disposes  them  to 
oiutnal  love.  Loffim  was  endowed  .with  die  power  of  leconoiUngloveis 
who  had  been  estranged  from  each  odmr;  while  Ware  presided  over 
mairiage  and  heard  the  vows  and  oadis  of  lovers*  Is  not  this  as  fine  as 
any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Grecian  mydiology?  Nay,  does  it  not  surpass 
the.amorous  Vemis  and  her  mad-cap  boy,  that  inveterate  rognewidi  his 
bow  and  arrows  ?— -Odinias,  the  god  of  gods,  Alfader  the  fiither  of  all, 
or,  as  some  say,  Walftder,  the  &dier  of  all,  whoM  in  battle— Jie  was 
the  god  d*  war— the  yalk3rria8  are  awflil  but  yet  beautiful  beings,  neidier 
daughters  of  heaven  nor  hell,  neither  begotten  by  gods  nor  eradled  in 
the  lap  of  immortal  mothers.  They  were  the  attendant  maids  of  Odin, 
widi  helmets  and  mail,  and  mounted  on  fleet  horaes.  Their  ofiice,  among 
ether  things,  was  to  conduct  heroes  to  Valhalla,  as  their  name  signifies, 
diey  sre  dieooursers  of  theslain.  The  residence  of  the  gods  is  Asgard, 
the  fortress  of  Ibeaven,  whence  the  bridge  Brefost  or  Rainbow  bads  to 
the  earth.  This  bridge  is  guarded  by  Humdal,  a  son  of  nine  gigantic 
sisters.  He  sees  as  fdainly  by  night  as  by  day,  and  his  ear  is  so  acute 
that  he  hears  the  grass  grow  in  the  fields,  and  the  wool  upon  the  lambs. 
The  fortress  Asgard  contains  the  palaces,  of  the  gods.  There  is  Yalea- 
kialf,  the  silver  palace  of  Odin,  with  all  the  divinities.  In  the  centre  of 
Asgard,  is  the  valley  of  Ida,  the  hall  of  judgment.  Here,  too,  was  Glad- 
heim,  the  hall  of  joy;  Wingolf,  the  palace  of  friendship  and  love,  and 
Glason,  the  forest  of  golden  trees.  Valhalla  was  a  separate  palace,  with 
groves  and  beautiful  environs.  Here  was  the  abode  of  heroes  who  had 
fallen  in  battle.  Life  was  passed  in  Valhalla  in  bloody  war  and  riotous 
revelry.  Their  amusements  and  happiness  were  of  the  following 
description.  In  the  morning,  the  heroes  of  Valhalla  all  went  out  to 
conflict  and  engaged  with  each  other  in  bloody  battle  until, noon,  when 
the  trumpet  sounded  to  call  tiiem  to  the  feast.  Immediately  all  wounds 
were  healed,  and  in  high  spirits  the  warriors  returned  to  the  hall  where 
a  sumptuous  feast  was  prepared,  a  principal  dish  of  which  was  an  enor^ 
mous  wild  boar,  which  was  placed  upon  the  table  every  day.  The 
Valkyrias  served  and  poured  their  wine,  which  it  has  been  said  they 
drank  from  the  skulls  of  those  they  had  slain  in  battle  while  on  earth. 

Imperfect  as  this  sketch  of  their  religion  is,  it  must  suffice  for  the 
present    Now  were  I  to  ask  you  what  was  the  probable  or  certain 
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cerebral  derelopement  of  the  Scandinayiaitf,  would  70a  have  much 
hesitation  in  replying  ?  That  tbey  possessed  a  fairiy  developed  inteUeo- 
toal  region,  is  unquestionable.  Their  mythology  and  history  show  this. 
Their  organ  of  Wonder  was  very  active ;  Ideality  was  not  deficient,  but 
imparted  grace  and  beauty  to  several  parts  of  their  system.  Some  of 
their  propensities  were,  however,  excessively  large.  Combativeness 
and  Destructiveness  were  obviously  predominant.  Hence  their  Supreme 
God  was  a  mere  warrior,  and  their  heaven  was  little  else  than  a  mighty 
battle  field,  and  a  hall  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness.  In  one  respect  it 
seems  to  have  differed  materially  from  the  conceptions  formed  in  warmer 
climates.  Though  it  was  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  riot,  it  was  free  from 
that  licentiousness  which  diffused  itself  through  the  whole  Grecian 
mythology,  and  infected  even  their  highest  gods.  Amativeness  was 
obviously  lees  active  among  the  Scandinavians  than  among  the  Indians 
of  Asia,  the  Greeks  or  the  Mahometans. 

I  know  of  no  skulls  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  race  now  in  existence, 
or  any  means  by  which  such  inferences  as  these  can  either  be  proved  or 
disproved.  The  history  of  that  people,  however,  may  tend  to  throw 
much  light  on  the  subject  which  to  the  phrenologists  would  be  presump- 
tive proof,  at  least,  that  my  conclusion  is  correct.  They  have  been 
described  as  fierce  and  warlike,  engaged  in  piratical  expeditions,  and 
owning  sometimes  large  tracts  of  the  neighboring  country.  In  their 
manners  they  were  severe,  but  still  they  were  hospitable.  Adultery  and 
cowardice  were  the  greatest  crimes  which  they  recognized.  Hell  was 
prepared  chiefly  indeed  for  the  coward,  as  John  Mason  Good  has  said, 
*'  They  had  also  their  hell,  but  it  was  only  for  those  who  died  at  home, 
and  who,  as  they  taught,  were  immediately  conveyed  to  it  and  tormented 
forever  for  their  cowardice  with  hunger,  thirst,  and  misery  of  every  kind." 
Their  respect  for  females  was  very  great.  At  the  public  festivals  and 
feasts,  the  women  occupied  the  place  of  honor.  Notwithstanding  their 
warlike  dispositions,  they  cultivated  the  highest  respect  for  chastity. 
The  women  did  not  live  apart  from  men,  and  the  young  women,  we 
are  told,  might  even  receive  into  their  apartments  their  relations,  and 
indeed  their  future  husbands.  If  during  a  journey,  two  individuals  of 
different  sexes,  and  unmarried,  were  obliged  to  sleep  upon  the  same  bed, 
the  man  placed  a  naked  sword  between  the  woman  and  himself,  and  it 
formed  a  more  secure  barrier  than  modem  bolts.  The  women,  too, 
were  educated,  and  partook  of  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  other  sex.  They 
alone  practised  medicine  and  surgery ;  they  alone  dressed  the  wooodedt 
for  they  followed  their  hnsbifiids  to  battb  and  perished  with  them,  or 
rp-^ssemUed  the  troops  to  avenge  their  death. 
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Vat  I  nraH  tani  mon  ditetrtljr  to  our  mdffei 

I  obierre,  Omq^  aoeoriiaf  to  die  doetrine  I  Ime  be^ 
wilfa  foma  •zotptioiui  and  alknvaaeM  whkh  I  shA 
orgamiitio&mmyb^nganledaaiiidicttivoof  Am  0]rBtoBi  of  itligioliv  «r 
al  kat  of  Ifatf  ^Hfit  of  the  leligioii^  whidi  the  peqde  pneMwring  it  inU 
adopt*  In  other  woide,  tbele  wf  eertain  oigmiitWrt»  ifadtothwthiafi 
beiag  oqqalf  we  maj  leaaonably  expeet  to  fiad  fiiem  hi  eaeh  othat^a 
aoeietj.  No  phienologiat  eonld  anttctpato  the  ided  mjthologjr  of  Ao 
Qieeka  among  the  Boaohmeno^Saaba  of  SoudieiiiAftiea.  MorWoidd 
he  expeet  the  rode  religiona  of  the  Anerieaa  ladiana  amidBt  te  latoo" 
menft  and  dviUiation  of  Eaiope«  Theae  are  faraad  ezaaplea  it  ta  troOt 
bat  I  chboae  them  because  they  are  ao  atiikhig,  that  no  one  ett  beailato 
a  moment  in  aaaanting  to  the  propoaition  tfiey  ana  intiodoeed  toaoiyart 
Bet  what  ia  troe  on  ao  hog^  a  aeale,  la  equallj  aa  trnei  flioagb  apt  aa 
nriblfif  on  a  amaUer  one. 

It  ia  aometittMa  the  eaae  that  a  people  retain  a  religion  that  haa  bteoaoe 
^penefaUe  by  age,  long  after  they  faata  bodiinteDectoanyand  mordly 
■qatgrown  it  They  atill  ding  to  ita  fonSf  after  ita  apirit  haa  departed* 
Tliey  pieaenre  it  aa  aomething  aacred,  or  what  Aey  dare  not  renoonee, 
although  ikey  haj^  eeaaed  to  interpret  and  ondentand  it  according  to  ita 
original  itoport  and  design.  This  remark  might  be  illttstrated  by  the 
rdigion  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  The  philoeophen  had  long 
rejected  in  their  achoola  the  whole  system.  Among  the  enlightonedi  ita 
fthiea  were  deemed  as  but  ridiouloaa  tales  for  children.  Still  it  waa  a 
idigion  loTed  by  the  vulgar  and  sanctioned  by  die  influenoe  of  time  and 
the  authority  of  the  state.  They  therefore  hesitated  to  explode  it,  leat 
by  ao  doing  they  ahoald  root  up  the  foundationa  of  society  itself.  At  the 
time  when  Christianity  waa  fint  introduced,  thii  dd  religion  waa  ftat 
loaing  its  power*  Homer's  mythology,  replete  with  ftticies  but  deatitnte 
of  the  elements  suited  to  a  cultivated  people,  was  addressed  only  to  the 
ruder  ages  of  a  nation,  and  must,  in  the  process  of  time,  become  obeo- 
lete.  There  waa  an  attempt,  we  all  know,  after  the  titne  of  Ghriat,  to 
give  this  mythology  a  philosophic  and  spiritud  cast,  and  thus  to  fit  it  to 
reaiat  the  new  religion  that  was  breaking  in  upon  its  andent  domain. 
The  efibrt  was,  however,  unsucceasftil,  and  in  three  centuries  heatheniam» 
in  manner  at  leaat,  was  almost  extbet  throughout  the  vast  Roman 
Empirei  The  people  were  prepared,  in  a  measure,  for  the  change  by 
die  progreas  they  had  made  In  generel  coltore.    Among  the  Orientalay 
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on  the  centrvxv  Ibem  had  betm  littlo  progren  for  oentiiriei,  aid  hu 
been  to  tfiifl  da]r.  Thejfeltt  and  now  feel,  little  need  therefore  of  e  new 
religion,  and  hence  chrifltiuutx  has  made  but  faebie  advanoea  throughout 
Ibe  vaat  regiooa  of  Aaia«  while  all  Suropa  baa  aubmitted  to  ita  domin- 

iop. 

U  ia  with  aecta  and  partlea  aa  it  ia  with  nationa  and  people.  A  creed 
max  be  nominally  retained  aa  a  whole,  kmg  after  ita  moat  important 
partieulani  have  eeaaed  lo  be  believed.  We  might  inatanoe  Fraaee 
before  the  ReYiriutioo»  and  England  at  the  present  dajt  or  to  take  a  caae* 
neiur  homei  the  Preabyterian  church  in  our  own  conntry.  The  creed 
profeaaed  ia  that  of  the  Weatminater  Aaaembly  of  Di? inea,  the  hMh 
iMStuaUy  believed  by  great  nnmbera  ia  that  of  John  Wealey.  Wherever 
there  ia  progress  in  general  culture,  in  the  arts  and  acienoaa,  in  litevatore 
and  morals,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  old  fonnationa  and  aneient 
symbols  will,  like  the  garments  of  childhood,  ba  ultimately  outgrown. 
They  may  be  left  to  hang  about,  and  even  be  regarded  with  a  kind  of 
reverence,  but  they  can  actually  be  worn  no  more. 

Among  the  great  maaa  of  the  heathen  world,  such  progreaa  eidier  doea 
not  exist,  or  they  remain  quite  stationary,  or  else  it  is  ao  slight  that  agea 
and  ages  would  be  necessary  to  effect  any  conaiderable  change.  And 
hence  we  may  regard  their  religioua  ayatems  and  their  cerebral  ofgan- 
izations  as  pretty  accurate  exponents  of  each  other. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  when  we  speak  of  natfcma, 
we  apeak  of  the  great  maaa^  and  that  individuala  may  be  foond  whote 
excel  their  countrymen  in  general  knowledge.  Such  individuala  will  be 
commonly  found  to  be  infidela  like  many  of  the  ancient  philoeophen  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  French  philosophers  of  the  iaat  century,  or 
else  they  will  enjoy  a  purer  £uth,  the  growth  of  their  own  better  and 
purer  minds. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Spurzheim  that  **  refined  ideaa  are  commonly 
buried  under  heaps  of  rubbi^  and  superstition,  so  that  it  ia  extremely 
difficult  to  separate  the  true  from  the  falae  doctrinea.  We  find,''  he  adds, 
*'  sublime  precepts  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  great  religioua  ayatema  among 
the  Indians,  Chinese,'*  &c.  The  very  nature  of  the  aubjeet  renden  it 
necessary  that  there  should  be  something  sublime  even  in  the  grosaeat 
religion  on  earth.  The  ideas  of  God  and  etemily  seem  almost  indispen- 
sable to  every  religion,  and  nothing  can  aurpaaa  them  for  grandeur  and 
power. 

In  the  rudest  state  of  human  aociety,  however,  theae  ideaa  aeem  bnt 
imperfecdy  developed.  Religion  in  auch  a  state  ia  almost  if  not  quite 
universally  what  ia  called  Feticfaism.    We  find  it  among  ibe  Ameriean 
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Mti  in  grett  mpeot  vid  iiidaed»  an  adontion  rf  any  diing  and  aiwjr 
.  dung  raoonmieDdad  aa  a  talinnan  (tf  a  ehain. 

The  nagro  haad  indacalea  great  idigioaaneae.  Veneration  and 
Hoj^  are  well  derelopedf  but  it  ia  deficient  in  Conacientioaaneaa  and 
Cantiouaneaa,  in  Ideality  and  lefleelion.  The  ocmaaqnenee  ia  aa  m^^t 
be  expected;  they  are  exceedingly  aiqwratitioiiay  and  tfaeb  ai^anitilifln 
ia  not  enlifened  by  die  workinga  of  imagination  or  goveined  by  die 
•  dictitea  of  reaaon.  They  are  ali^e  widi  the  aenae  of  die  eaialenee  and 
proaMiee  of  4DI  inTiaiUe  power*  and  they  worship  it  m  die  tree  that  gma 
Aem  their  food,  die  roek  diat  ahadea  thenii  in  die  eeipent  wfaidi  diey 
diead,  and  the  monkeya  and  parrota  whoae  wild  gandwb  or  apariding 
fcathera  and  harsh  Toicea  fiiinirii  them  amuaement »  ^*Anythniig,**nya 
a  popohur  writer,  *«  that  atrikea  the  irregukr  imagination  of  the  negro, 
baoomea  hia/sficAf  or  the  idle  of  hia  worahip.  He  adorea  and  in  dif- 
fieidtias  conanlta  a  tree,  a  rock,  an  egg^  a  fiah-bone,  a  data-atone,  a  horn, 
oraUadeof  graaa."  They  are  delighted  that  they  can  carry  dieirgoda 
akmg  with  them,  and  thereby  always  hare  them  near,  and  they  may 
aometimea  be  aeen  widi  a  whde  string  of  dieae  feHehet. 

The  negro  ia  not  generally  poaaeased  of  large  Destmctivenaaa,  though 
aome  tribea  among  diem  formeily  ate  the  bo^Kea  of  their  enendea  aUn 
in  batde,  widi  the  hope  of  being  inapired  with  their  ooorage.  lliia 
aimple  circomstanoe  may  be  construed  into  an  acknowledgment  of  defi- 
cient courage,  while  at  the  same  time  it  demonstrates  an  active  Wonder 
aa  well  as  Hope,  and  a  feeble  intellect 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  there  are  a  great  many  tribea 
in  Africa,  difiering  much  from  each  other ;  there  are  also  aevend  varioaa 
forma  of  religion.  In  Whidah,  for  instance,  a  serpent  is  worahipped 
as  the  god  of  war,  of  agriculture,  of  trade,  &c.  It  is  kept  in  a  species 
of  temple,  and  ia  attended  by  prieata.  In  Benin  a  lizard  ia  the  object 
of  public  worship;  in  Dahomy,  a  leopard,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Gape  Messurado,  the  sun.  Some  negroes,  we  are  told,  fashion  their 
fetiches  into  an  imitation  of  the  human  form.  Malte-Brun  remarka  that 
**  Fetichism  is  one  great  cause  of  the  ignorance  and  immorality  of  the 
Africans.'*  Would  it  not  be  more  true  to  say  that  their  bad  organization 
ia  one  great  cause  of  both  their  ignorance  and  fetichism,  too  1  Take  a 
hundred  children  of  the  European  stock,  and  place  them  in  their  eariy 
infancy  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  would  they  or  would  they  not  break 
away  from  the  barbarism  and  ignorance  in  whiph  the  native  African  livea  T 
It  ia  undoubtedly  true  that  religion  exerta  a  reciprocal  influence  on  organ- 
ization.   It  poeaesaes  aa  a  part  of  general  culture,  and  in  rude  nationa  a 
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very  important  part,  a  kind  of  conserrative  power;  it  tends  to  perpetoate 
a  state  of  things,  by  preventing  rash  departures  from  beaten  paths.  But 
the  African  must  have  been  ignorant  and  barbarous  before  fetichism  could 
have  arisen  with  him.  It  is  the  natural  growth  of  his  organization,  and 
could  every  trace  of  it  be  banished  from  his  mind,  it  would  spring  up 
anew. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  New  Zealander.  What  religion  does  his 
head  indicate?  Here  is  a  head  of  tolerable  size,  but  the  propensities 
gready  preponderate.     The  coronal  region  above  Cautiousness,  is  broad 

_  • 

but  exceedingly  shallow.  It  has  great  Combativeness  and  Destructive- 
ness,  but  is  decidedly  deficient  in  Benevolence,  Veneration  and  Consci- 
entiousness. '*  The  character  which  it  indicates,"  says  Mr.  Combe, 
'*  is  one  of  considerable  energy,  cruel,  cunning,  cautious  and  vain.'* 
Their  disposition  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  irritable,  and  when  excited 
they  are  in  the  highest  degree  cruel  and  blood-thirsty.  Their  religion  is 
rather  simple.  They  believe  in  a  supreme  divinity,  and  in  a  god  of 
anger  and  death.  This  latter  god  obviously  corresponds  with  their 
organization  and  character.  They  ethibited  their  Cautiousness  as  well 
as  great  Philoprogenitiveness  by  taking  care  to  have  their  children 
sprinkled  as  soon  as  bom,  by  the  Tohurga,  or  priest;  without  which,  they 
suppose  they  would  grow  up  with  a  most  perverse  disposition,  or  else  be 
doomed  to  death.  They  manifest  their  feeble  Benevolence  by  placing 
their  friends  as  soon  as  they  fall  dangerously  sick,  under  the  tabro,  a 
kind  of  consecratum  or  spora,  deny  him  all  food,  and  leave  him  to  die 
according  to  the  mandate  of  the  god  of  anger  and  death.  They  carry 
their  revenge  so  far  as  to  eat  their  enemies  slain  in  battle,  and  entertain 
the  belief  that  by  so  doing  they  seal  the  doom  of  the  soul  of  their  enemies 
to  eternal  fire.  It  is  said  they  do  not  eat  their  enemies  from  any  love  of 
human  flesh,  but  only  to  gratify  their  hatred  and  revenge.  We  see  at 
a  glance  that  their  religion  and  their  organization  correspond.  They 
have  thought  their  gods  like  themselves,  angry,  vindictive  and  cruel. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  Hindoo  skull.  This  is  small  in  proportion  to 
the  body,  elongated  and  narrow,  and  of  course  deficient  in  the  great 
elements  of  a  fierce  and  energetic  character,  Combativeness  and  Destruo- 
tiveness.  The  intellectual  faculties  are  fairly  developed,  but  he  is  more 
prone  to  analogical  than  direct  reasoning,  and  is  fond  of  metaphors  and 
comparisons.  His  love  of  the  marveUous  is  great,  and  his  whole  reli* 
gion  is  but  a  series  of  marvels  and  wonders,  surpassing  all  the  powers 
of  European  credulity.  It  is  said  that  the  Hindoos  have  three  hundred 
and  thirty-three  millions  of  deities  or  gods,  but  among  the  most 
important  are  three :  Vithnu,  Siva,  and  Brahma ;  or  rather  the  Hindoov 
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wonhip  (he  Supreme  God  under  three  forms.  Their  m^r^ology  alnoet 
Irfdfl  defianee,  I  wiH  not  say  to  belief,  but  even  to  conception.  Their 
religion  is  said  to  be  pantheistic,  understanding  by  that  designation  a 
feligion  which  inculcates  the  belief  in  One  existing  in  all  things,  and  all 
MngiA  cKisting  in  one-^-God  in  the  uniTerse  and  the  universe  in  God, 
and  which  regards  nature  as  a  revelation  of  the  divine  intelligence. 
Every  thing  is  thus  (he  continual  transformation  or  a  metamorphosis  of 
Ood.  On  this  doctrine  rests  the  belief  of  a  metamorphosis  or  transmi- 
gra^on  of  souls.  Like  ihe  New  Zealanders,  they  take  their  aged  and 
sick  friends  to  the  river  Ganges  and  leave  them  to  die,  quite  indifferent 
to  their  sufferings.  They  look  upon  divine  rest,  immersion  or  absorption 
in  the  Godhead,  as  the  highest  perfection,  and  Ward  represents  them  as 
anticipating  ultimately  a  total  annihilation.  If  this  be  true,  it  strikingly 
corresponds  with  their  singular  deficiency  of  Vitativeness,  or  love  of 
life.  '*  If  fatigued  on  a  march,  they  ask  no  greater  boon  than  to  be 
allowed  to  lie  down  and  repose,  with  every  chance  of  being  devoured 
by  the  wild  beasts,  or  of  being  overtaken  and  slain  by  the  pursuing 
enemy." 

It  has,  no  doubt,  been  observed  by  you  all,  that  individals  of  the  same 
sect  differ  in  their  views  and  feelings  as  really  as  do  tiie  sects  themselves, 
and  it  is  sometimes  seen  that  men  have,  through  certain  influences  of  fash- 
ion, or  momentary  excitement,  or  some  thing  else  appealing  to  some  of 
their  faculties,  associated  themselves  with  a  sect  with  whose  spirit  and 
general  characteristics  they  have  little  sympathy.  But  generally  speak- 
ing, I  cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that  there  exists  a  considerable  degree 
of  harmony  among  the  members  of  the  same  sect  or  party  in  religion. 
Contrast,  for  one  moment,  the  zeal,  the  love  of  excitement,  and  some- 
times the  noise  of  the  Methodist  denomination,  with  the  calm,  quiet  and 
sflent  Friends,  and  tell  me  if  it  is  mere  chance  that  dictates  to  the 
members  composing  these  bodies,  their  respective  preferences.  Contrast 
again,  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the  Catholic  or  even  the  Episcopal 
Church,  with  the  simplicity  and  unostentatious  service  of  the  Mctiiodista 
or  the  Quakers.  Compare,  again,  the  rigid  spirit  and  doctrines  of  one 
system  of  faith,  with  the  mild  and  tolerant  spirit  of  another.  Indeed  we 
behold  on  all  sides  strange  diversities,  and  to  what  shall  we  refer  them, 
if  they  do  not  find  their  ground  in  the  diversities  of  human  organization 
and  consequent  character  ? 

It  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Combe,  that "  those  individuals  in  whom 
Destructiveness  predominates,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  dwell  on  the 
threatenings  of  the  gospel,  while  those  in  whom  Benevolence,  Hope,  and 
Veneration  are  large,  and  Destructivenese  deficient,  hold  out  almost 
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•zdiuively  iti  promisefl."  The  effect  is  as  we  should  tnticipate  ;  peo- 
ple posaeMing  the  same  general  organisation,  are  pleased  with  the  same 
kind  of  preaching.  Those  of  great  Destnictiveness,  are  gratified  with 
Iho  terrors  of  ihe  law,  while  men  of  an  opposite  organization  will  seek 
the  good  tidings  of  salvation,  and  find  litUe  pleasure  in  any  ministery  of 
which  Ihese  do  not  constitute  a  prominent  part  This  is  but  an  individ- 
ual case,  a  diversity  that  affects  but  one  or  two  faculties;  yet  the  principle 
which  it  involves  is  of  universal  applicability. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  these  docUrines  be  acknowledged  true,  of  wliat 
utility  can  they  be  to  society?  What  useful  bearings  can  phrenol<^' 
have  on  the  subject  of  religion  ?  I  answer,  that  phrenology  will  help 
to  more  just  and  discriminating  views  of  Christianity,  to  a  higher  rever- 
(^nce,  and,  I  trust,  a  deeper  love  of  a  religion  adapted  to  man  in  the 
highest  stage  of  moral  developement.  It  would  also  help  \o  guide  us  in 
our  duty  in  the  great  work  of  Evangeliiing  the  world.  The  opinion 
has  been  cximmonly  maintained,  that  the  gospel,  as  designed  to  be  a 
universal  religion,  must  be  adapted  to  all  nations  and  conditions  of  men. 
But  is  thi»  in  accordance  with  fact?  Are  our  American  Indians  capable 
of  being  christians  ?  Can  they  be  converted  to  more  than  a  noqiinal 
ehristiauity  ?  I  might  mention  odier  classes  of  people  who  seem  organ- 
ically unfitted  for  the  reception  and  enjoyment  of  such  a  religion  as  ours. 
They  must  first  be  elevated  to  a  higher  intellectual  and  moral  character. 
This  seems  to  point  us  in  our  missionary  labon,  to  the  preliminary  task 
of  carrying  civilization  and  science  in  advance  of  Christianity.  It  should 
teach  us  also  to  discriminate  amidst  the  various  fields  of  missionary 
labon ;  for,  phrenologically  considered,  some  classes  of  the  heathen 
world  open  cheering  prospects  to  the  missionary,  while  othen  forbid 
all  reasonable  expectation  of  tolerable  success.  The  history  of  the 
missionary  enterprise,  seems  to  me  to  furnish  the  most  complete  confirm- 
ation of  phrenological  doctrines  on  this  subject,  and  could  its  voice  be 
heard  and  heeded,  it  would  give  force  and  efiiciency  to  this  great  moral 
movement,  and  save  those  interested  in  its  direction  from  the  disappoint 
ments  and  reverses  which  have  so  frequendy  attended  their  efforts. 

But  there  is  one  lesson  more  of  great  practical  utility,  which  the 
doctrines  of  phrenology  inculcate,  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Amidst 
the  diversities  of  opinion  existing  among  christians,  there  is  also  no  litde 
uncharitableness  and  censure.  £ach  assumes  his  own  creed  to  be  tnie, 
and  is  prone  to  regard  his  neighbora  who  differ  from  him,  as,  in  a  manner, 
outlaws  from  society,  and  deserving  of  the  severest  condemnation.  This 
is  in  form  and  spirit  nothing  but  bigotry.  Phrenology  teaches  us  to  be 
tolerant  toward  those  who  differ  from  us.  It  may  be  that  they  are  less 
VOL.  ni. — ^29. 
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criminal  than  we  suppose.  Their  errors  may  be  more  the  lesolt  of  an 
unhappy  organization  than  of  a  perverse  and  wicked  disposition.  These 
remarks  of  course  apply  only  to  opinions  honestly  maintained. 

It  also  teaches  us  that  in  the  economy  of  God  there  may  be,  and  no 
doubt  is,  a  reason  for  the  various  forms  of  religion  existing  among  men. 
They  are  in  some  measure  the  exponents  of  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind  in  its  various  stages  of  intellectual  and  moral  developement,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  adapted  to  its  condition  and  wants. 
Among  christians  this  is  particularly  the  case.  I  do  not  fear  for  the 
fate  of  Christianity,  so  long  as  it  is  maintained  on  individual  grounds,  so 
long  as  men  study  for  themselves,  and  speak  forth  calmly  and  strongly 
the  convictions  of  their  own  minds.  The  forms  which  Christianity  is 
made  to  put  on,  differ  widely,  it  is  true,  from  each  otlier.  But  each,  I 
doubt  not,  is  adapted  to  its  sphere  of  action.  If  we  are  led  to  look  on 
any  of  them  with  contempt,  might  it  not  be  well  to  ask  ourselves  what 
other  form  would  those  who  adopt  them  be  inclined,  or  even  be  able,  to 
receive  ?  But  whatever  may  be  the  form,  the  spirit  of  religion  is  nothing 
else  than  the  spirit  of  the  age  or  of  tlie  people  whose  it  is.  And  the 
spirit  of  every  religion  must  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  progress  of 
mind  amidst  which  it  is  living,  and  by  which  it  cannot  fail  to  be  modified. 

But  I  feel  that  I  am  not  qualified  to  do  my  subject  the  slightest  justice. 
We  need,  for  pursuing  it  with  profit,  either  a  respectable  number  of 
skulls,  or  of  accurate  casts  of  the  sects  and  nations  whose  religion  we  are 
to  consider.  Then,  with  the  best  authorities  with  respect  to  religious 
opinions  and  practices  in  our  hands,  we  should  be  prepared,  in  some 
degree,  for  tracing  what  I  doubt  not  would  be  found  the  generally  striking 
harmony  between  cerebral  developement  and  the  actual  religious  faith  of 
the  people.  We  should  be  able  to  see  what  an  influence  organization 
really  exerts  over  the  dogmas  of  men,  and  more  especially  over  the 
spirit  of  popular  religions.  The  cases  to  which  I  have  so  unfatisfactorily 
appealed,  arc  foreign  and  heathen  religions,  but  the  principles  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  illustrate,  embrace  Christianity  as  well  as  every  other 
form  of  religious  opinion.  It  does  by  no  means  follow,  because  all 
Christendom  professes  Christianity,  and  appeals  for  its  doctrines  to  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  that  they  all  agree  in  their  views  of  God,  of  his 
moral  government,  or  his  mode  of  salvation.  Nay,  it  is  obvious  to  us 
all  that  this  is  not  the  fact.  You  may  take  ten  or  a  hundred  men,  equally 
learned  and  equally  sincere,  but  gathered  from  different  parts  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  exhibiting,  as  they  will,  the  national  diversities,  and  when 
brought  together  they  will  be  found  to  differ  greatly  in  their  respective 
views.     They  wiQ  perhaps  use  on  many  points  nearly  or  quite  the  same 
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lan^age,  and  yet  the  raoment  they  attempt  to  explain  themselves,  the 
diversity  of  their  sentiments  will  be  manifest.  It  is  the  same  blessed 
truth,  the  same  glorious  system,  but  it  is  contemplated  by  diflcrent  minds 
through  difTerent  cerebral  organizations.  One  with  good  reflective 
faculties  and  great  Firmness,  will  he  apt  to  consider  God  as  a  sovereign 
who  frames  his  plans  and  does  all  his  pleasure;  a  widely  different  organ- 
ization, with  a  deficient  Firmness^  whose  own  purposes  arc  often 
changed,  will  be  prone  to  look  upon  the  Deity  as  affected  by  circum- 
stances, and  uncertain  at  the  beginning  what  the  end  shall  be.  One 
with  great  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  unchecked  by  Benevo- 
lence or  Conscientiousness,  will  invest  the  Deity  with  something  of  his 
own  character,  and  contemplate  the  future  exliibitions  of  his  wrath  with 
feelings  bordering  on  pleasure.  Another  with  hu-ge  Benevolence  looks 
upon  the  Deity  as  but  a  transcript  of  himself,  as  one  in  whom  good  will 
is  predominant,  and  whose  kindness  and  love  are  shining  out  on  every 
occasion.  Great  Wonder  makes  theological  mysteries  easy  of  accepta- 
tion. Full  Hope  tends  to  make  the  future  bright,  while  a  deficiency  of 
this  organ  inclines  even  the  christian  to  a  tin^e  of  gloom  if  not  of  des- 
pondency. 

In  no  one,  perhaps,  now  living,  is  Christianity  seen  in  its  own  pure 
light,  and  felt  in  its  true  and  full  power.     It  is  a  remarkable  fuct,  however, 
and  one  tliat  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  Christianity,  tliat  having  its 
abode  as  it  has  in  the  most  enlightened  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  unwearied  activity  of  the  human  mind — an  activity  distin- 
guished by  a  progress  in  every  thing  that  strengthens,  purifies  or  adorns 
our  common  nature,  and  after  a  lapse  of  near  two  thousand  years  of 
constant  advancement  and  increasing  elevation  of  mind  and  morals,  the 
religion  of  the  poor  Nazarene  is  not  outgrown — nay,  is  not  yet  compre- 
hended.    Old  systems  have  passed  away,  and  the  world's  philosophies 
of  that  age  have  become  obsolete,  and  new  ones  have  been  introduced  to 
fill  their  places..    But  Christianity  still  stands  in  the  greenness  of  its  age, 
and  we  hardly  feel  that  time,  who  wears  out  and  obliterates  all  things 
else,  has  laid  his  finger  upon  this  spiritual  edifice,  tliis  temple  of  living 
truth.    Nor  will  it  grow  old ;  man  may  continue  to  go  onward  and 
upward  for  centuries  and  centuries  yet  to  come,  and  still  Christianity  will 
be  his  religion,  adapted  to  his  nature,  and  more  than  all  things  else 
calculated  to  improve  and  exalt  it.     And  we  look  forward  to  that  distant 
period  when  humanity  shall  have  arrived  at  its  perfection  ;  then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  tliis  religion  be  fully  understood  and  comprehended ;  then, 
and  not  till  then,  will  it  fully  penetrate  and  reform  and  control  our  whole 
being,  and  be  to  us  what  it  is  proclaimed,  the  po«ver  of  God  unto  Salva- 
tion, which  alone  maketh  free  indeed. 


ARTICLE  II. 

PHBBITOLOaiGAl.  DBVSLOFBKENn  AMD  CIUKACTSK  OF  PxTSR  RoBimiM, 

WHO  WAS  EZECCTBD  APML  16th,  AT  Ncw  Bxinnwicx,  N.  J.,  roll 

THE  MURDER  OF  A.  SuTDAH,  Ea«. 


The  above  nil  is  a  correct  represcnlation  of  the  head  of  Peter  Kobin- 
son,  who  munlered  on  the  3tl  of  December  Inst.  A.  Suydam,  Eiq.i  of 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  The  cut  is  drawn  from  a  caat  taken  in  pluler 
of  pans  from  the  head  of  Robinson  on  the  day  previous  lo  his  execntion. 
There  cannot  be,  therefore,  any  inaccuracy  or  deviaiion  in  the  cast,  either 
88  to  fizc,  proportions  or  developcmenta,  from  the  living  head.  And  sa 
the  hair  was  in  some  places  ahaved  off,  and  in  others  being  very  thin,  we 
■i«  able  lo  make  out  very  exact  measurements,  which  are  as  follows : — 

Circumference  of  head  around  Destnict,  Philopro.,  Mid 
Inidvid.         ....  .         .       82.5 

From  Destruciiveness  to  Deatniclivenewi,  6.8 

"      Acquisitiveness  to  Acquisitiveness,        .         .        .     6,8 

"     Ear  to  Benevolence, K-fi 

•<        •>      FirmuMS,        ....  ,6.3 


The  above  cat  presents  a  front  view  of  the  head  or  Robinson. 

Developementi  as  given  on  a  scale  of  7 ; 

Dratrucliveneu, 
AlimentivenfaB, 


AmativeneH,  - 

Adhesiveness, 

Philoprogeailivraet 

InhabtliTenesa, 

Concen  trad  venesa , 

AppTobativeneu, 

Seir-«aleem, 

Firmneis, 

Conscieii  tiooinefls, 

Marvellousneta, 

Veneration, 

Benevolenoe, 

0  anstnictiTeiiesi, 

Ideality, 

Sublimity, 

TmilatioD, 

Minhfblnesi, 

GambativenesB, 


Cautiousness, 
AcquiBitiveneu 
Individualiiy, 
Form, 


Weight,        ...  6 

Color,              -              •  4 

Order,         ...  S 

CalcutaiioD,           ■        •  S 

Locality,        ...  8 

Eventuality,           -        .  4 

Time,              •             -  ft 
Tone. 

Language,              .           -  ft 

Causality,           -        -  4 

ComparuoD,          •        -  .4 
of  ihe  reporieis  of  Robinson's  trial,  ( Wiiliam  H.  Attree,)  describes 

•on  M  follows ;  "  The  prisoner  is  about  40  years  of  age,  6  {eel 
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9  inches  high,  well  made,  though  not  stoutly  built,  but  with  a  very 
unpleasant  cast  of  countenance.  His  skin  has  a  dark  and  dirty  pale 
brownish  cast,  not  yellow  from  sickness ;  his  hair  is  bushy  and  of  a  dark 
brown  color,  cut  short;  his  whiskers  are  small ;  his  eyes  of  a  light  grey ; 
his  nose  slighdy  pug;  his  forehead  low ;  his  chin  and  the  lower  part  of 
his  face  so  small  as  10  appear  quite  a  deformit}' ;  and  the  tout  ensemble 
completely  rcpulaive.'*  The  head  of  Robinson  was  somewhat  above 
the  average  size,  and  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  cut  presenting 
the  side  view,  was  remarkably  developed  in  the  posterior  part,  while  his 
forehead  was  very  retreating.  The  posterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the 
brain  were  relatively  very  large,  when  compared  with  the  anterior  lobe ; 
and  consequenUy  his  selfisli  propensities  and  feelings  predominated 
altogetiier  over  his  intellect  and  moral  sentiments. 

But  in  order  to  understand  more  fully  and  correctly  the  no/tira/ elements 
of  Robinson^s  character,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  somewhat  in 
detail,  his  principal  mental  faculties  and  their  several  combinations. 
The  reader  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  these  two  general  princi- 
ples— first,  that  the  stronger  a  faculty  naturally  is,  the  greater  is  its 
tendency  to  activity,  and  consequently  those  faculties  which  arc  the 
strongest  as  a  class,  will  constitute  the  leading  traits  of  character;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  mere  animal  feelings  are  blind  in  their  nature,  and  that 
the  direction  and  character  which  they  take,  will  depend,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  the  influence  which  the  intellect  and  moral  sentiments 
exercise  over  them.  It  may  be  proper  also  to  remark  here,  that  such 
is  the  balance  or  rather  general  developement  of  certain  classes  of  organs 
in  the  present  case,*  that  their  manifestations  will  vary  considerably 
according  to  circumstances,  and  will  exhibit  at  diflfcrent  times,  seemingly 
contradictory  traits  of  character.  Sometimes  the  domestic  feelings  will 
predominate  in  activity,  rendering*their  possessor,  for  the  time  being* 
ver}'  good  to  his  family  and  friends ;  and  then  again,  his  selfish  propen- 
sities, rendering  him  morose,  selfish  and  hard-hearted,  and  again  his 
mirthfulncss,  love  of  fun  and  notoriety  will  predominate. 

The  social  or  domestic  feelings  in  Robinson  were  very  strong.  The 
organ  of  Aniativencss  was  one  of  his  largest  organs,  and  its  manifestations 
would  not  be  any  too  well  governed  or  restrained,  his  Conscietiousness, 
Benevolence  and  Approbativeness  being  all  deficient.  His  Philopro- 
genitiveness  was  large,  but  as  Destructiveness  and  Self-esteem  were  also 
very  large,  with  deficient  Benevolence  and  reflective  intellect,  he  would 
sometimes  be  extravagantly  fond  of  his  children,  and  then  again,  wonld 
intentionally  wound  their  feelings,  and  be  extremely  severe  and  unfeeling 
in  his  treatment  of  them.    Though  Adhesiveness  was  somewhat  strong* 
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yet  his  attachment  to  the  other  sex  would  partake  more  of  physical  love 
than  pure  friendship,  and  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men  generally 
would  be  cliaracierized  more  by  supreme  selfishness  tliun  by  real  disin- 
terestedness, in  consequence  of  the  great  predominance  of  the  selfish 
faculties.     The  organs  in  the  side  head,  as  will  be  distinctly  seen  by 
tlie  second  cut,  were  very  large.     These  embrace   Destructiveness, 
Secretivcncss  and  Acquisitiveness,  and  would  render  him  cruel,  selfish 
and  deceptive.     It  k  true,  that  Secretivcncss  would  not  appear  to  good 
advantage,  his  Cautiousness  and  Reflective  Intellect  being  so  deficient 
that  he  could  neither  make  nor  carry  out  any  well  laid  plans  or  schemes. 
Self-esteem  and  Firmness  were  large,  rendering  him  very  decided  and 
self' willed ;  and  with  weak  Approhativeness  and  Cautiousness,  he  would 
be  comparatively  regardless  of  character  and  of  the  opinions  of  others, 
as  well  as  reckless  of  consequences.     The  moral  sentiments,  as  a  class, 
were  very  deficient,  and  would  have  but  very  little  agency  in  the  forma- 
tion of  his  character.     The  three  leading  moral  faculties  whose  dictates 
are  **  to  do  justice,"  "  love  m^rcy,"  and  **  walk  humbly  before  God,"  had 
comparatively  no  restraining  or  control ing  influence  over  Robinson. 
Though  he  might  have  been  strictly  an  honest  man  in  his  dealings,  and 
industrious  in  his  habits,  yet  he  would  never  have  realized  very  sensibly 
the  duties  and  obligations  wliich  he  owed  to  his  Creator  and  his  fellow 
men  as  a  religious  and  accountable  being.     In  consequence  of  his  very 
deficient  Conscientiousness  and  large  Self-esteem,  he  never  would  be 
much  troubled  with  a  sense  of  guilt  and  moral  obligation,  but  would 
always  justify  himself  and  think  he  was  perfectly  right. 

The  anterior  lobe  of  his  brain,  tlie  seat  of  the  intellect,  was  relatively 
small.  The  Perceptive  Faculties,  as  a  class,  were  much  stronger  than 
the  reflective.  These  would  make  him  acquainted  with  tlie  properties 
of  things,  and  give  him  a  good  practical  judgment  and  fair  business  talents. 
The  organs  of  Causality  and  Comparison,  howeveri  wen;  not  large.  He 
was  not  therefore  capable  of  inventing,  planning,  or  reasoning  very  well, 
where  general  principles  or  the  relations  of  things  were  concerned.  Con- 
structiveness  being  large,  with  strong  observing  faculties,  he  might  be  a 
very  fair  mechanic  and  use  tools  generally  to  good  advantage.  The 
organ  of  Mirth  fulness  was  large,  rendering  him  fond  of  fun  and  some- 
what witty  in  his  remarks,  and  with  large  Self-esteem,  desirous  of  general 
notoriety  and  distinction.  These  would  constitute  the  leading  elements 
of  a  character,  deduced,  strictly  according  to  phrenological  principles, 
from  the  measurements  and  developements  of  a  cast  or  head  like  that 
of  Robinson's.  But  in  order  to  arrive  at  greater  correctness  and  clear- 
ness of  illustration,  we  introduce  two  other  cuts,  and  some  remarks 
based  on  a  distinct  set  of  measurements. 


4M 
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The  above  cuts  present  two  views  of  the  outlines  of  Robinson's  head* 
as  ascertained  by  Stephen's  Cephalometer,  compared  with  the  avenge 
or  mean  shape  of  one  thousand  male  adult  heads.  The  dotted  line  is 
the  outline  of  Robinson's  head,  and  the  continued  line  is  designed  to 
represent  an  average  or  medium  head.  From  these  cuts  it  will  be  seen 
in  what  parts  or  organs,  Robinson's  head  exceeded,  and  in  what  it  fell 
below,  mediocrity.  The  side  view  shows  a  great  excess  of  the  lower 
animal  organs,  and  a  great  deficiency  in  the  moral  sentiments,  especially 
of  Benevolence.  The  view  of  the  back  part  of  the  head  shows  very 
large  Destructiveness,  Secretiveness,  and  Acquisitiveness,  with  great 
deficiency  of  Cautiousness,  Conscientiousness  and  Approbativeness, 
From  both  cuts,  we  see  that  there  was  decidedly  a  great  predominance 
of  the  animal  and  selfish  faculties  over  the  moral  and  intellectual.  There 
cannot  possibly  be  the  least  inaccuracy  or  mistake  in  this  last  measure- 
ment of  Robinson's  head. 

The  cephalometer  is  a  very  ingenious  instrument,  invented  by  Mr. 
Enos  Stephen's,  and  is  adapted  to  give  the  general  size  of  the  head  and 
the  particular  developemcnts  of  every  organ  with  mathematical  accuracy 
and  precision.  This  instrument  was  recently  recommended  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  FrankHn  Institute  in  this  city,  as  "  well  contrived  and  adapted 
to  measure  the  shape  and  size  of  human  heads  ;  and  to  register  the  same 
by  numbers,  for  the  use  of  the  phrenologist  or  sculptor,  in  drawing  or 
modeling  heads."  It  points  out  the  location  of  every  part  of  the  head, 
by  decrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  measures  its  exact  distance 
from  midway  between  the  ears  or  the  medulla  oblongata.  At  some 
future  time  we  may  give  a  more  full  and  detailed  description  of  this 
instniment. 

Tt  now  remains  for  us  to  compare  the  above  with  the  real  life  and 
character  of  Robinson  as  exhibited  in  his  late  trial  for  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Suydam,  as  well  as  disclosed  by  his  dying  confessions.     This  we  shall 
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do  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Peter  Robimon  was  bom  Nov.  1808, 
in  Chamber's  streeU  New  York.  ••  My  father/'  says  he  "  who  is  still 
living,  wad  any  thing  but  a  steady  man ;  he  used  to  drink  too  much  liquor; 
he  did  not  live  with  my  mother,  so  there  was  no  one  to  control  me,  and 
like  most  boys  in  New  York,  I  grew  up  wild  and  unmanageable ;  not 
going  but  very  little  to  school,  and  learning  very  little  else  but  mischief. 
My  mother  was  an  uncommonly  hard-working,  industrious  woman ;  she 
used  to  take  in  washing  and  go  out  to  day's  work." 

When  about  12  years  of  age,  Peter  was  sent  into  the  country  to  learn 
a  trade.  While  here,  his  master  was  about  to  punish  him  for  some 
misdemeanor,  Peter  says  in  relating  the  fact, ''  Now,  I  was  a  boy  that 
would  never  submit  to  a  blow  from  any  body,  not  even  from  my  own 
parents,  so  we  had  a  pretty  sharp  scufHe/'  Soon  after  this,  Peter 
returned  to  New  York,  and  lived  four  years  with  a  Mr.  Barnes,  during 
which  time  he  says,  '*  1  used  to  run  a  good  deal  with  fire  engines  and  mix 
up  with  rowdy  young  men,  till  I  learnt  pretty  much  all  about  all  the 
kinds  of  wickedness  among  young  men  and  young  women,  that  was  a 
going  on  in  New  York,  but  yet  I'd  never  committed  any  offence  against 
the  laws,  nor  wasn't  hidf  as  bad  as  the  rest  of  my  associates  and  coijn- 
panions.  All  this  time  I  hadn't  had  much  schooling  of  any  kind,  and 
though  I  had  sometimes  been  to  the  Methodist  churches  of  a  night,  yet 
I  went  there  more  for  a  kind  of  frolic  with  young  girls  than  any  thing 
else,  so  that  it  didn't  do  me  much  good  any  how.  I  have  also  had  a 
litde  to  do  with  women  in  my  time."  On  account  of  some  difficulty 
with  Mr.  Barnes,  Peter  ran  away,  and  Mr.  B.  went  to  his  mother  to  get 
her  to  persuade  him  to  come  back,  but  Peter  says,  **  I  wasn't  a  boy  to 
be  coaxed  no  how  you  could  fix  it;  for  I  went  all  the  time  pretty  much 
on  my  own  hook,"  (large  Self-esteem  and  weak  Approbativeness.) 
When  about  18  years  old,  he  spent  some  time  in  Florida,  where  neither 
his  habits  nor  principles  were  in  any  measure  improved.  He  spent  his 
Sabbath's  in  hunting,  fishing,  and  other  amusements,  and  was  finally 
obliged  to  leave  the  place  in  consequence  of  getting  into  a  scrape  with  a 
'*  young  Indian  giri." 

About  the  year  1828,  Robinson  took  up  his  residence  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.  He  soon  after  married ;  pursued  the  trade  of  a  carpenter, 
and  appears  to  have  been  steady  and  industrious.  No  particular  inci- 
dents occurred  here  worthy  of  note  in  the  life  of  Robinson,  till  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Suydam,  one  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  New 
Brunswick. 

The  facts  of  the  murder  were  these.  Mr.  Suydam  held  a  note  of 
t75  against  Robinson ;  also  held  a  mortgage  on  his  place.     On  the  8d 
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of  December  last,  Robinson,  by  promises  of  payment,  enticed  Mr. 
Suydam  to  his  house,  and  while  Mr.  S.  was  sitting  at  a  table,  Kobinson 
struck  him  on  tlie  head  with  a  mallet ;  he  first  knocked  him  down  and 
stunned  him ;  then  took  possession  of  his  money,  watch,  papers,  &c. 
He  then  dragged  the  body  down  into  a  basement  story,  dug  a  hole  under 
the  floor  and  placed  the  body  in  it.  Mr.  Suydam  being  still  alive,  Robin- 
son jumped  upon  the  body,  now  covered  pardy  with  dirt,  and  struck  the 
head  with  his  spade,  till  he  had  completely  killed  him.  He  buried  the 
body  several  feet  under  ground,  and  replaced  the  floor.  Robinson  was 
alone  in  the  house.  The  sudden  disappearance  of  Mr.  Suydam  pro- 
duced great  excitement.  Robinson  was  soon  suspected ;  circumstantial 
evidence  proved  strong  against  him.  On  ihe  14th  Dec.  his  house  was 
examined  and  the  mangled  remains  of  Mr.  Suydani'  were  discovered. 

A  few  incidents  that  transpired  during  his  trial,  will  serve  to  develope 
more  fully  some  traits  in  his  character.  April  14th,  four  days  previous 
to  his  execution,  says  one  of  the  reporters,  (Mr.  Attree)  '*  last  night  his 
UtUe  boy  was  taken  to  his  cell  to  see  him  prior  to  their  final  separation  in 
this  life.  Peter  was  much  moved  by  the  interview,  and  indeed  it  was 
the  only  time  that  his  sympathies  seemed  afiected  since  he  has  been  in 
jail.  The  boy  left  the  cell,  and  Peter  remembered  when  too  late  that 
he  had  not  bidden  the  child  farewell;  he  cried  out,  <  I  didn't  wish  him 
good  bye !  I  shall  never  see  him  again  in  this  world.*  and  ho  burst  into 
tears,  sat  on  tlie  floor  of  his  cell  and  wept  bitterly  for  over  two  hours. 
This  morning  he  is  as  cold  and  indifferent  as  ever.  His  conduct  to  his 
children  was  said  to  be  of  a  very  cruel  character.  He  would  beat  them 
in  a  most  cruel  manner,  shut  them  up  in  his  own  house  for  a  whole  day 
without  food,  and  when  they  would  jump  out  of  the  window  and  go  to 
a  neighbor's  for  food,  he  would  beat  them  and  threaten  to  kill  diem  if 
they  ever  did  so  again."  At  other  times,  he  would  manifest  the  strongest 
affection  possible  for  his  children. 

April  12th,  (says  Mr.  Attree,)  '*  his  father  was  with  him  to-day,  and 
cried  bitterly.  Peter  said,  **  It's  no  use  to  show  so  much  sorrow,  father: 
I  don't  deserve  it ;  can't  feci  it ;  and  it's  all  tlirown  away  on  me."  After 
his  father  left,  he  said,  *  what  an  old  fool  my  father  makes  of  himself;  he 
comes  here  and  cries ;  he  goes  home  and  drinks ;  and  if  he  had  brought 
me  up  properly,  I  shouldn't  have  been  here  now.'  1  observed  to  him 
that  he  ought  to  show  less  levity,  and  be  diinking  of  i:  ore  serious  matters 
if  he  meant  to.  lie  laughed  and  said,  *oh  you  know  I've  got  four  days 
to  live  yet ;  and  the  parsons  tell  me  the  thief  on  the  cross  didn't  begin  to 
repent  till  an  hour  before  he  died,  and  yet  he  went  to  heaven  they  say  ; 
80  I've  got  plenty  of  time.' 
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While  in  jail,  and  during  a  greater  part  of  the  trial,  he  seems  to  hare 
had  no  realizing  sense  of  his  situation,  no  compunctions  of  conscience, 
no  fear  or  anxiety  about  his  execution  and  the  retributions  of  another 
world.  He  appeared  much  of  the  time  not  only  careless  and  indifferent 
as  to  his  fate,  but  frequently  sported  and  joked,  under  circumstances  the 
most  solemn  and  affecting.  Though  he  was  often  visited  by  clergymen 
and  other  religious  persons,  yet  their  prayers  and  expostulations  seemed 
to  produce  scarce  any  change  in  his  feelings  or  conduct  It  is  true,  that 
on  several  occasions  he  did  engage  in  religious  duties  and  appeared 
somewhat  affected,  but  it  was  all  apparently  forced  and  evane^icent  in  its 
effects.  When  nearly  the  whole  audience  was  melted  to  tears  by  the 
charge  of  the  Judge,  **  his  eye  never  quailed ;  his  lips  scarcely  parted, 
and  not  a  muscle  moved  in  his  features.*'  And  when  asked  how  he  felt, 
he  replied  ^^fir»t  Toit^  He  could  joke  the  sheriff  about  sharing  with 
him  the  fees,  and  the  jailer  about  making  his  own  coffm ;  and  it  was  not 
till  he  was  let  fall  the  second  time  from  the  scaffold,  (the  rope  having 
slipped  the  first)  that  he  could  cry  out  **  Lord^  have  mercy,  save  my 
Mouir 


ARTICLE  HI. 

ON  THE  NATURAL  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  MORAL  SENTIMENTS. 

(CoQtiiiued  from  page  419.) 

We  have  said  that  friendship  founded  on  the  higher  sentiments  would 
be  in  very  little  danger  of  being  broken ;  but  imagine  that,  by  some  error 
or  imprudence  incident  to  human  nature,  one  of  the  parties  were  to 
offend  against  the  other,  or  were  to  be  overwhelmed  by  misfortune,  for 
which  he  was  not  altogether  blameless,  how  differently  would  both  fed 
from  what  they  would  do  on  such  occurrences  happening  if  the  attach* 
ment  were  altogether  founded  on  the  propensities !  In  the  latter  cane, 
the  selfish  feelings  of  the  offended  party  would  be  disagreeably  affected, 
his  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation  mortified,  and  he  would  hasten 
to  shake  off  the  connexion.  The  pride  of  the  offender  would  be  called 
into  action  by  this  treatment ;  he  would  harden  himself  to  despise  the 
coldness  and  selfishness  of  his  pretended  friend,  and  reciprocal  dislike 
would  reign  between  them.  In  the  other  case,  where  the  sentiments 
were  the  springs  of  the  attachment,  each  would  know  that  when  he 
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erved,  he  would  grieye  most  deeply  the  Benevolence  and  Conscientioue- 
neie  of  hie  friend ;  that  these  faculties  would  lament  his  aberration,  and 
long  and  desiM  that  he  would  return  by  repentance  to  the  condition 
in  which  they  could  love  him  again ;  he  would  know  that  selfish  disap- 
pointment or  animal  resentment  towards  him  had  no  abiding  place  in  the 
mind  of  his  friend ;  the  door  of  reconciliation  would  always  stand  wide 
open  to  the  hinges ;  and  the  countenance  would  habitually  beam  with  a 
most  kind  and  sincere  inntation  to  return,  by  suitable  acknowledgment, 
10  all  the  cordiality  and  delights  of  their  former  affection.  If  the  offender 
posaessed.almost  anv  portion  of  the  moral  sentiments,  such  principles, 
prnctically  displaveil!  would  molt  and  subdue  him  to  repentance  and  a 
return  to  dutv,  and  die  doligrht  of  being  forgiven  would  more  than  com- 
piMisato  anv  humiliation  to  his  Self-esteem  tiiat  might  attend  it 

WluMi  we  iH^wider  Uip  pure  and  elevated  principles  on  which  such  a 
frieiubihip  a*  ihw  i»  formed,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving 
h  >w  liitU'  it*mpiaiit>n  it  would  afford  to  abuses  of  Secretiveness  and  Love 
III"  4iH«x»i«tioM  in  one  party  in  the  form  of  mere  compliment  and  flattery, 
addn'SJ?*'^'  oxi-lusivdy  to  Love  of  Approbation  in  the  other.     No  man, 
who  louvs  his  friend  from  Benevolence,  respects  him  through  Veneration, 
and  di^irt's  to  deal  jnstly  by  him  from  Conscientiousness,  could  be 
miiltv  of  dtHvit,  and  injure  him  by  offering  a  gratification  to  an  inferior 
(tf  ntiuHMii  disowned  by  all  the  nobler  powers ;  for  unfounded  compliment 
iii  rt»allv  ilivcit,  and  an  injury  to  him  to  whom  it  is  offered.     If  it  has 
aiiv  viVvcX,  it  leads  him  to  suppose  that  he  has  already  secured  a  place  in 
our  rstoeni,  when  he  has  not  done  so ;  and  it  thereby  takes  away  from 
him  a  motive  to  act  worthily,  by  which  he  might  really  attain  the  appro- 
bation which  is  thus  hypocritically  proffered  to  him  before  he  has 
deeerved  it. 

The  same  principles  enable  us  to  understand  how,  in  such  a  friend- 
aliipf  the  parties,  far  from  disguising  each  other*s  faults,  will  be  prompted 
to  tell  the  one  to  the  other  all  that  he  thinks  amiss.  Each  is  convinced 
that  the  other  desires  to  act  habitually  under  the  guidance  of  the  senti- 
ments, and  knows,  that  if  his  friend  has,  in  any  instance,  failed  to  do  so, 
none  will  be  more  anxious  to  amend  die  fault  than  the  offender  himself. 
He  dierefore  approaches  him,  not  with  the  natural  language  of  Self- 
esteem  gratified  at  the  weakness  which  he  has  betrayed,  nor  with  the 
natural  language  of  wounded  liOve  of  Approbation,  as  if  ashamed  of 
him,  nor  under  tiiat  of  Destructiveness,  as  if  angry  with  him,  but  under 
the  full  inspiration  of  Benevolence,  Veneration  and  Justice,  sorry  for  his 
error,  esteeming  the  eminent  qualities  timt  he  still  possesses,  even  altliough 
he  has  erred,  and  kindly  and  honesUy  wishing  him  to  return  to  Uie  path 
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duty,  purely  for  the  sake  of  the  idraoitiiges  that  will  flow  to  himaelf  from 
doing  10.  Such  an  exposition  of  enora  causes  no  painful  uneasiness; 
there  is  so  direct  an  appeal  lo  the  higher  sentiments  of  the  offender,  such 
an  explicit  declaration  of  our  conriction  that  he  desires  to  abandon  error 
and  do  that  which  is  right,  and  such  a  throwing  of  oiirselves  upon  all 
his  better  principles,  that  our  very  chiding  draws  closes  the  bands  of 
aflection  between  us.  Persons  wliu  kno**  these  principles  of  human 
nature,  possess  a  power  of  telling  [>cople  their  faults  without  giving 
offence,  tliat  oocasions  surprise  to  those  who  do  not  undersUmd  the 
theory  of  it ;  such  persons  also  speak  plainest  to  those  whom  they  most 
esteem ;  and,  in  fact,  no  proof  of  friendship  and  respect  is  half  so  sin- 
cere, useful  and  unequivocal,  as  that  which  consists  in  a  candid  exposition 
of  our  faults.  The  individual  who  tells  us  what  we  have  done  amiss, 
sincerely  loves  us ;  and  we  shall  find  him  true  and  affectionate,  when 
the  professionalisiB,  who  act  from  Love  of  Approbation  alone,  have  fled 
and  deserted  us. 

Farther, — ^Let  us  suppose  a  family  united  on  the  basis  of  the  higher 
sentiments,  and  attend  to  the  results.  The  husband,  who  marries 
chiefly  from  motives  furnished  by  the  lower  propensities,  will  love 
his  wife,  not  disinterestedly  for  her  own  sake,  or  from  an  ardent 
desire  of  her  happiness,  but  only  as  an  object  who  conduces  to  his  s^- 
gratification  ;  there  will  be  a  prodigious  difference  between  the  practieal 
consequences  of  affection  springing  from  these  opposite  sources.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  wifo^s  enjoyment  will  habitually  be  subordinate  Co  his 
own ;  in  all  the  domestic  arrangements,  his  will  and  pleasure  roust  be 
first  consulted ;  when  he  is  sad,  she  must  be  sorrowful ;  when  hesmileSy 
she  must  look  gay.  In  short,  his  gratification  must  be  the  land-mark  by 
which  she  must  steer,  or  incur  his  high  displeasure.  In  the  former  case, 
where  the  affection  springs  from  the  higher  sentiments,  her  happiness 
will  be  the  leading  and  prominent  object ;  he  will  desire  to  limit  his 
demands  upon  her  exertions  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  the  least  burdensome ; 
when  he  is  sad,  his  Benevolence  will  prompt  him  to  shroud  his  sonow 
that  it  may  not  dim  the  lustre  of  her  brow ;  when  he  is  gay,  he  will 
desire  that  she  may  smile,  because  he  loves  to  see  her  always  happy, 
and  her  joy  will  be  his  chief  delight.  Suppose  both  husband  and  wife 
to  act  upon  the  selfish  principle,  it  is  obvious  that  cold  and  jarring  dis- 
content, originating  from  selfish  desires  crossing  and  defeating  each 
other,  would  embitter  life,  and  Adhesiveness  itself  could  not  long  hold 
the  bonds  of  attachment  together.  If  both  act  on  the  higher  sentiments, 
then  the  strife  would  be  who  should  bear  the  most  of  the  other's  burden; 
the  leading  desires  of  the  two  would  eoineide ;  Benevolence  in  the 
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husband,  disintereitedLy  desiring  the  happiness  of  his  wife,  would  meet 
and  rejoice  in  her  Benevolence  desiring  disinterestedly  his  enjo3noaent ; 
Veneration  in  the  one,  directed  in  respectful  deference,  would  meet  the 
same  sentiment  emanating  like  a  blessed  influence  from  the  other's  mind, 
and  the  perception  of  this  quality  would  satisfy  that  faculty  itself  that 
its  respect  was  worthily  bestowed;  with  Conscientiousness,  regulating 
all  the  manifestations  of  each,  wo\ild  remove  the  fear  of  every  extreme, 
either  in  selfishness  or  fondness.  How  then  would  Adhesiveness  and 
Philoprogenitiveness  rejoice  and  delifi^ht  in  such  society !  The  children 
would  be  loved  by  both  parents,  not  us  mere  appendages  of  self,  but  as 
being  committed  by  a  bountiful  God  to  their  care,  to  be  the  objects  on 
whom  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  were  to  be  in  a  peculiar 
degree  exercised  and  employed.  The  wish  which  would  then  animate 
the  parents  would  be  to  see  their  offspring  excel  in  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities,  convinced  by  personal  experience,  that  these  were  the  only 
stable  and  certain  sources  of  prosperity  and  enjoyment  on  earth.  The 
children,  treated  habitually  under  the  guidance  of  these  superior  senti- 
ments, would  rise  up  dutiful,  obedient,  rational,  and  delighted ;  and  the 
result  would  prove  that  tlie  Creator  has  established  peace  and  joy  on  the 
basis  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  given  the  propensities  as  additional 
sources  of  gratification  only  when  held  subordinate  to  them.  Suppose 
affliction  to  happen  to  such  a  family ;  that  some  of  tlieir  members  were 
removed  by  death ;  the  pressure  of  such  a  calamity  would  be  gready 
mitigated  by  the  purity  of  tlie  sources  from  which  their  affection  flowed. 
Benevolence  would  glow  with  a  redoubled  fervor  around  the  sick  bed, 
and  sooth  its  sorrows.  Veneration  would  inspire  with  a  deep  sentiment 
of  resignation  to  tlic  Divine  will,  easing  the  mind  of  more  than  half  its 
load ;  Conscientiousness  would  join  the  other  faculties  in  looking  abroad 
into  the  world,  and  in  acknowledging  that,  as  the  removal  of  one  being 
is  the  signal  for  transmitting  the  enjoyments  of  life  to  another,  there  was 
no  just  cause  for  repining  that  tlie  object  had  been  Uikcn  away  from  this 
family,  seeing  otlicrs  flourished  and  enjoyed  the  gifts  of  the  Creator,  to 
be  re8is:ned  also  by  them,  after  a  time,  into  other  hands ;  while  Hope 
would  point  to  u  l>etter  world  into  which  the  sufferer  had  been  received. 
It  is  when  the  animal  faculties  alone  are  the  sources  of  aiTcction,  that 
calamity  presses  with  intolerable  severity.  Philoprogenitiveness,  Adhe- 
siveness, and  Self-K'stcem,  while  principally  active,  and  concentrating  all 
the  views  and  wishes  of  the  mind  on  self,  experience  a  dreadful  agony 
on  the  removal  of  their  objects ;  they  possess  no  source  of  consolation, 
time  alone  being  capable  of  bringing  relief  by  allaying  their  activity. 
Suppose,  again,  as  a  contrast,  a  family  animated  chiefly  by  the  lower 
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faculties,  to  sustain  seyere  loss  of  property,  and  to  be  redaoed  from  conn 
petence  to  poverty ;  if  the  chief  motives  of  the  parents  previously  have 
been  Acquisitiveness,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Self-esteem,  such  a 
visitation  would  affect  them  thus :  They  would  see  the  sole  object  of 
their  solicitude,  their  wealth,  torn  from  them  in  an  instant ;  they  would 
feel  their  previous  life  lost,  as  it  were,  and  annihilated,  the  only  abiding 
memorial  of  it  being  swept  away.  As  they  had  founded  their  hopes 
of  the  welfare  and  advancnient  of  their  children  exclusively  on  the 
substance  they  were  to  leave  them,  they  would  feel  desolate  and  bereft, 
and  be  overwhelmed  with  regret  and  mortification,  that  their  offspring 
were  now  to  be  led  beggars  and  unprovided  for.  As  they  had  founded 
their  claims  to  rank  and  consideration  in  society,  chiefly  on  their  posses- 
sions, and  moved  in  the  world  in  all  the  splendor  of  afHuance,  more  to 
gratify  their  own  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation,  than  to  shed  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity  on  others ;  and  as  the  loss  of  property  would 
hurl  them  from  this  throne  of  selfish  magnificence,  bitter  would  be  the 
pang,  deep  and  poignant  the  distress  on  their  fall :  yet  all  these  miseries, 
it  will  be  observed,  originate  from  the  merely  animal  feelings. 

To  reverse  the  picture,  and  shew  the  result  of  conduct  flowing  habit- 
ually from  the  higher  sentiments,  let  us,  as  a  last  illustration,  tnke  the 
opposite  case  of  a  family  whose  parents  have  been  habitually  animated 
by  the  higher  sentiments,  and  suppose  some  dire  calamity,  some  wasting 
flood  or  deadly  wreck,  to  blast  the  fruits  of  their  toils,  and  leave  them 
poor  and  unprovided  for  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.  Such  misfortunes, 
we  may  observe,  would  not  be  very  likely  to  happen  to  them,  because 
the  evils  sent  by  Providence,  altogether  independent  of  our  own  miscon- 
duct, are  comparatively  few ;  but  let  us  suppose  them  to  occur.  Then, 
as  their  chief  sources  of  enjoyment,  when  in  prosperity,  were  the 
gratifications  of  the  higher  sentiments,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that 
they  would  be  bereft  comparatively  of  litde.  If  their  consequence  in 
society  was  founded  on  the  kindliness,  the  generous  interest,  which  they 
felt  for  others,  on  the  humility  of  their  own  deportment,  their  respectful 
deference  to  their  fellow  men,  and  on  the  rigid  justice  which  they  observed 
in  all  their  conduct,  how  little  of  these  qualities  would  the  loss  of  wealth 
impair?  If,  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity.  Self-esteem  and  Love  of 
Approbation  did  not  seek  gratification  in  the  display  of  mere  magnifi- 
cence and  selfish  superiority,  the  loss  of  external  circumstances  would 
not  deprive  those  faculties  of  their  objects ;  they  might  still  love  their 
fellow  men,  although  their  sphere  of  active  benevolence  were  contracted; 
they  might  still  love  God,  and  bow  with  submission  to  his  will ;  they 
might  still  be  upright  in  all  their  dealings ;  and  while  they  were  so,  their 
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Self-esieem  and  Love  of  Approbation  would  meet  with  a  full  and  ample 
nkue  of  legitimate  gratification.  The  moral  aentimenta  of  society 
would,  by  the  very  law  of  their  nature,  flow  towards  them  in  their  mis- 
fortunes with  a  more  profound  homage  than  would  be  paid  to  them  even 
in  their  prosperity.  The  deep  wounds  of  adversity  are  suffered  solely 
by  the  propensities;  and  it  is  because  the  sentiments  have  not  been  the 
sources  of  habitual  conduct  while  fortune  smiled,  that  it  is  so  painful,  or 
even  impossible  to  throw  one*s  self  on  them  for  con8<^tioo,  and  to  rely 
on  them  for  respect,  when  the  clouds  of  misfortune  have  gathered  around 
us. 

In  regard  to  the  children  of  the  family  which  we  have  supposed,  the 
parents,  being  convinced  that  prosperity  and  liappiness  depend  altogether 
on  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  higher  sentiments,  would  see  that  the 
moral  dispositions  and  intellectual  cultivation  of  their  offspring  were  to 
constitute  the  real  sources  of  their  advancement  in  life ;  they  would 
perceive  that,  if  they  sent  them  into  the  world  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  their  station,  they  had  the  pledge  of  the  Creator  that  the  just 
recompense  would  not  be  withheld  from  them;  and,  trusting  thus  in  the 
goodness  of  God,  and  in  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  faculties,  they  could 
even  die  in  peace  and  hope,  unrepining  and  undejected  by  all  the  bereave- 
ments that  had  befallen  them. 

In  short,  viewing  the  world  on  every  side,  we  discover  tliat  while  the 
undirected  gratification  of  the  lower  propensities  are  selfish,  unstable, 
unsatisfactory,  and  often  impossible,  the  enjoyments  afforded  by  the 
higher  sentiments,  acting  in  combination  with  intellect,  are  pure,  elevated, 
generous,  entirely  satisfactory,  and,  to  an  amazing  extent,  independent 
of  time,  place,  and  outward  circumstances. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  has  phrenology  to  do  with  all  the  doctrine  now 
delivered,  which,  it  may  be  said,  is  neither  more  nor  le.««s  tlian  old  com- 
mon-place morality,  easily  preached,  but  utterly  impracticable  in  society? 
The  answer  is,  that  till  phrenology  was  discovered,  the  llieory,  or  phi- 
bsophical  principle  on  which  this  morality  is  founded,  was  unknown, 
and  that  in  consequence  it  was  infinitely  more  difficult  to  carry  it  into 
practice.  The  faculties  exist,  and  each  of  tliem  fills  the  mind  with  its 
peculiar  desires;  but  men  who  do  not  know  phrenology,  experience 
far  greater  difficulty  in  discriminating  uses  from  abuses  of  tlic  propensilies, 
than  those  who,  by  its  aid,  are  in  the  habit  of  referring  every  feeling  to 
its  source.  In  fact,  so  much  is  this  the  case,  that,  at  the  writings  of  the 
most  moral  authors,  and  even  from  the  pulpit  in  the  present  day,  we 
occasionally  observe  errors  of  a  grave  description  committed  in  charac- 
terizing abuses  of  the  lower  feelings  as  virtues,  and  in  estimating  falsely 
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the  merit  of  various  actions.  We  are  far  less  likely  to  be  misled  by  the 
inspirations  of  Acquisitiveness,  Secrotiveness,  Self-esteem,  and  Love  of 
Approbation,  when  we  have  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  all  the 
forms  and  degrees  of  these  faculties,  with  the  effect  which  each  mani- 
festation of  them  produces  on  other  minds,  and  with  the  barren  and 
unsatisfactory,  consequences  to  which  they  all  lead,  when  permitted  to 
run  to  excess,  than  if  we  were  acquainted  with  these  principles  and 
reaulu.  In  the  next  place,  phrenology,  by  revealing  to  us,  with  clear 
and  demonstrable  evidence,  the  existence  of  the  higher  sentiments  in 
men,  by  making  us  familiarly  acquainted  with  their  sphere  of  activity, 
objects  and  enjoyments,  opens  up  to  our  view  the  most  beautiful  feature 
of  human  nature,  and  enables  us  to  trust  in  it  and  love  with  a  far  sineerer 
sympathy  and  respect  than  while  the  existence  of  such  elements  was 
either  disbelieved,  or  was  the  subject  only  of  cold  conjecture.  While 
every  individual  drew  his  philosophy  from  his  own  internal  feelings,  the 
selfish  man  could  see  the  race  only  as  selfish,  the  ambitious  man  could  see 
it  only  as  ambitious,  and  those  persons  alone  whose  natural  dispositions 
were  of  the  highest  order  could  obtain  a  glimpse  of  its  really  excellent 
qualities.  Phrenology,  by  demonstrating  the  existence  of  the  higher 
sentiments,  removes  this  circumscribing  and  chilling  influence  of  igno- 
rance, and  enables  us  with  confidence  to  address  ourselves  to  the  moral 
feelings  of  our  species,  and  to  rely  on  their  operation;  it  removes  count- 
less fears,  which  the  animal  feelings,  when  blind,  suggest  about  the 
arrangements  of  Providence  in  this  lowei  world,  and,  finally,  by  rendering 
us  acquainted  with  the  natural  language  of  the  higher  powers,  and  with 
their  objects  and  desires,  it  enables  us  to  go  directly  to  their  fountains, 
to  call  them  forth,  and  cause  them  to  flow  around  us  in  a  pure,  copious, 
and  fertiliaang  stream. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


ON  THE   DEVELOFEHENT  AND    FUNCTIONS  OF  THE    NERVOUS   SYSTEM  IN 

ANIMALS.* 

"The brain  dHTcn  moHt  widely  in  quadmpeds,  birdi,  fhhei,  imecU  md  dwre  Ii 
eqnal  dificrence  in  tlieir  intellectual  phenomena,  appetites,  instincts,  every  variation 
in  coniitruction  lieiiig  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  modification  of  functimL" 
— Sir  Win.  Lawrence, 

When  wc  examine  any  given  portion  of  the  nervous  system — the 
brain,  the  spinal  chord,  the  ganglions,  or  any  part  of  these— -we  can 

*  Communicated  to  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal  (No.  16,)  by  Thomas 
Sandwith,  8uig«x)n,  of  HulL 

Vol.  in. — 30. 
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discover  nothing  of  the  functions  which  any  of  these  perform.     We  do 
not*  as  in  some  of  the  other  organs,  perceive  m  medianicai  oonnezioD 
between  the  structure  and  its  particular  uses;  but  when  we  take  a 
comparative  survey  of  the  nervous  systems  of  the  entire  animal  kingdom, 
the  result  is  very  different.    It  is  dien  '*  the  simplification  or  degradation 
of  the  organisation  is  immediately  perceptible."    Perfection  of  fbnotion 
m  seen  in  connexion  with  full  developement  of  nervous  matter,  deficiency 
with  imperfect  organization,  and  absolute  negation  of  function,  with  a 
corresponding  chasm  in  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  this 
is  true,  not  only  ^*  of  the  four  great  departments  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
but  is  equally  so  in  each  department"    Being  strictly  experimental,  this 
evidence  is  highly  valuable.     To  compare  a  perfecdy  organiied  animal, 
in  which  there  is  a  corresponding  perfection  of  function,  with  another  in 
which  structure  and  function  are  alike  defective,  is  the  same  in  efiect  as 
to  ascertain  the  functions  of  the  more  gifted  animal  by  the  mntilation  of 
Its  organ.     It  is,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  facts  supplied  by 
pathology,  the  only  kind  of  evidence  open  to  the  physiologist     The 
nerves  themselves  admit  of  mutilation  and  division,  and  to  experiments 
of  this  kind,  we  are  indebted  for  our  recent  knowledge  of  the  functions 
of  the  spinal  marrow.     But  when  the  centre  of  the  system  is  inveded 
by  the  knife,  many  impediments  besides  death  defeat  the  purposes  of  the 
experimenter.     **  The  animals  of  inferior  classes,"  says  Mr.  Jjawrence, 
**  are  to  many  subjects  of  experiments  ready  prepared  for  us,  where  any 
organ  may  be  observed  under  every  variety  of  simplicity  and  complica- 
tion in  its  own  structure  of  existence  alone,  or  in  combination  with 
othofH."     Being  presented,  then,  with  experiments  prepared  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  who  has,  as  it  were,  performed  the  necessary  mutilations, 
and  left  no  wound  or  scar,  and  no  embarrassing  disturbance^ of  function, 
it  is  our  business  to  examine  them  with  attention,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  they  agree  with  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived  by 
their  means. 

In  t)ic  lowest  order  of  animals,  zoophytes,  many  of  which  seem  to 
form  the  connecting  link  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
and  in  some  worms,  which  again  connect  zoophylic  animals  with  the 
tribes  above  them,  no  nervous  system  is  discoverable.  The  actions  of 
tliese  animals  being  apparently  automatic,  as  in  plants,  which  the  radicated 
ones  so  greatly  resemble,  neither  brain  nor  spinal  chord  are  necessary ; 
and  indeed  the  existence  of  nerves  has  only  been  inferred  from  their 
being  apparently  endowed  with  sensation.  But  tliis  mode  of  proof  is 
by  no  means  conclusive,  since  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  mimoss  and 
other  vegetables,  which  are  sensible  to  the  action  of  light  and  other 
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stimali,  sensibility  may  depend  on  inherent  irritability—a  property* 
aceording  to  Haller  and  Wilson  Philip,  possessed  by  animals,  and  to 
whieh  nervous  power  is  superadded.  Indeed,  so  long  as  a  nervoos 
sjrstem  is  denied  to  such  remarkable  vegetables  as  the  Dionoea  Muscipula, 
Hedysarum  gyrans,  and  Vallisneria  syiralis,  there  is  no  good  reason, 
short  of  demonstration,  why  it  should  be  assigned  to  zoophy  tic  animals. 
Some  zoophytes,  however,  as  the  long-armed  Polypi,  impelled  by  the 
sense  of  hunger,  introduce  food  into  ther  mouths  by  voluntary  motions. 
In  them,  therefore,  a  nervous  system  of  some  kind  or  other  must  be 
admitted ;  but  as  no  distinct  apparatus  can  be  detected,  Cuvier  thinks 
that  the  nervous  matter  must  be  equally  diffused  over  the  whole  body. 
To  distinguish  this  kind  of  nervous  system  from  the  cerebrospinal  and 
ganglionic,  it  is  called  by  Macleay  the  mollicular,  each  molecule  being 
analagous  to  a  ganglion  or  centre  of  sensation  ;  and  it  is  tliis  supposed 
peculiarity  which  accounts  for  the  vivaciousness  of  such  animals,  many 
of  which,  it  is  well  known,  may  be  multiplied  by  division.  For,  as 
Cuvier  observes,  «'  it  is  only  in  the  animals  that  are  most  perfect,  and 
approach  nearest  to  man,  that  the  connexion  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  the  presence  of  its  central  parts,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  the  animal.*' 

We  see,  then,  in  the  lowest  link  of  animal  existence,  a  relation  between 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous  system.  The  evidence,  indeed, 
is  only  inductive,  but  it  strengthens  and  becomes  positive  as  we  proceed. 
The  actions  of  the  aeephalotta  fnottuacot  which  are  next  in  order,  aie 
simply  vital,  and  of  course  automatic ;  so  much  so,  that  being  destitute 
of  senses  and  voluntary  motion,  even  the  sexes  are  enclosed  in  the  same 
shell,  in  the  same  animal.  We  know  that  the  actions  of  the  vital  organs, 
in  vertebral  animals,  are  involuntary,  and,  though  remotely  connected  by 
the  nerves  with  the  animal  powers,  are  to  a  certain  extent  independent 
of  them.  Of  this  truth  the  phenomena  of  apoplexy,  concussion  of  the 
brain,  ^..,  are  illustrations.  We  know  also  that  their  movements  aie 
owing  to  certain  ganglia,  which  at  the  same  time  isolate  and  connect  the 
vital  and  animal  functions,  and  are  reciprocally  the  same  to  each  other. 
Such  being  the  condition  of  the  oyster,  it  has  neither  brain  nor  chord, 
but  two  ganglia,  one  at  each  extremity  of  the  animal;  and  these  are  the 
sources  of  its  visceral  nerves. 

Endowed  with  senses,  instinets  and  voluntaay  motion,  the  nenrons 
systems  of  aphalapodo/iu  moUusca^  as  the  cuttle-fish  and  calmar,  and 
of  the  gasteropoda,  as  the  snail  and  slug,  approach  nearer  to  that  of 
vertebral  animals,  the  inferior  orders  of  which  the  former  so  nevtly 
resembles.    These  creatures*  indeed,  have  no  spinal  chord,  but  the 
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nervous  collar  which  encircles  the  cesophagus  is  probably  analogous; 
and  th(*y  have  a  brain  in  the  head,  btlobed  in  the  cuttle-fish,  and  luoated 
in  the  snail,  in  both  giving  origin  to  the  nerves  of  sense.  The  head  of 
the  cuttle-fish  is  actually  pierced  with  holes  for  the  transmission  of  the 
nerves.  Both  have  also  a  variable  number  of  ganglia  for  the  nerves  of 
the  vital  apparatus  connected  to  the  brain  and  to  each  other.  We  know 
little  of  the  instincts  of  the  snail.  In  the  actions  attendant  on  one  of 
the  strongest  of  the  passions  it  resembles  the  higher  animals,  and,  as  in 
thoHO  of  the  preceding  class,  its  power  of  restoration  is  cousiderabley 
being  able  to  regenerate  a  head  and  tail.  One  of  the  instincts  of  the 
cuttle-fish  is  curious.  Underneath  its  liver  is  a  gland,  which  secretes  an 
inky  fluid,  the  material,  in  fact,  of  which,  it  is  said  the  Chinese  manufac- 
ture Indian  ink ;  this  fluid  the  animal  uses  to  darken  the  water  when 
pursued  by  its  enemies,  and  in  this  manner  escapes  obserration. 

Crustaceous  animals,  the  larvx  of  insects,  insects  themselves,  and 
worms ;  the  annulosa  of  naturalists  in  many  respects  resemble  each 
other.  The  bodies  of  these  animals  are  divided  into  segments,  each 
portion  having  to  a  certain  extent  a  vitality  of  its  own ;  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  general  analogy  runs  tliroughout  their  nervous  systems. 
These  consist  of  a  brain,  two,  sometimes  as  in  the  larva  of  the  tenthredo, 
four-lobod,  a  collar  surrounding  the  oesophagus,  and  a  medullary  chord 
consisting  of  a  scries  of  ganglia,  one  occupying  each  segment  of  the 
bodv,  and  connected  hv  a  double  row  of  nervous  internodes.  From 
these  ijaniTlia  arise  tlie  nerves  of  the  senses  of  the  vital  and  voluntary 
powers.  In  tlie  crab  the  knotted  chord  assumes  the  form  of  an  oval 
ring  of  medullary  matter ;  but  the  exception  only  confirms  the  rule. 
»*  The  spiders,  too,  and  phalangers,  which  in  other  respects  are  allied  to 
other  insects,  have  no  chord,  but,  like  the  molhisca,  single  ganglia,  not 
placed  in  a  straight  direction,  one  behind  the  other." 

It  would  require  another  Swammerdam  to  ascertain  whether  the 
instincts  of  the  annulosa  depend  on  the  size  and  form  of  their  encephala. 
The  extraordinary  tenacity  of  life  in  these  animals,  some  of  which,  as 
apus,  in  this  respect  resemble  polypes,  is  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  the 
brain  when  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  ganglionic  system.  This  viva- 
cious animal,  which  inhabits  ponds,  is  often  dried  in  summer,  but  revives 
on  the  return  of  water.  The  brain  of  insects  being  equalled  in  size  by  a 
single  ganglion  of  the  spinal  chord,  accounts  for  their  amazing  powers  of 
motion.  If  an  insect  is  cut  in  halves,  the  caudal  will  outlive  the  cerebral 
extremity,  and  during  the  remainder  of  its  life  the  functions  of  the  upper 
half  will  remain  unimpaired.  A  working  ant  has  been  known  to  drag 
ten  pupae  into  a  place  of  security,  after  the  posterior  part  of  its  body 
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was  cut  off.  All  which  i«  agreeable  to  a  law  of  the  animal  economy 
already  stated,  that,  '*  in  proportion  as  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  exist- 
ence, the  nervous  system  is  less  concentrated  in  a  particular  region  of 
the  body,  and  more  equally  distributed  to  all  the  parts.*'— ^Cuvier.)  But 
the  most  extraordinary  observations  are  those  of  Dr.  Herold,  who  has 
**  traced  the  gradual  changes  that  take  place  in  the  spinal  marrow  of  the 
common  cabbage-butterfly  (pieria  braasieas)  from  the  time  it  has  obtained 
its  full  size  to  its  assumption  of  the  imago.'*  A  particular  account  of 
their  mutations  has  been  given  in  Kirby's  and  Speucer*s  Entomology, 
which  consist,  generally  speaking,  of  a  progressive  shortening  of  the 
nervous  antemodes,  their  flecture,  the  approximation  of  the  ganglions, 
the  obliteration  of  some  of  their  nerves,  the  amalgamation  of  two  or 
more  ganglions,  the  absorption  of  the  first  ganglion  by  the  brain,  the 
enlargement  of  another  already  formed  by  the  union  of  two,  at  the 
expense  of  one  or  two  others ;  and,  finally,  the  lobes  of  the  brain,  which 
formed  an  angle  with  each  other,  becoming  horizontal.  These  observa- 
tions prove  that  the  d^velopement  of  the  nervous  system  is  altered  to 
accommodate  it  to  the  altered  functions  of  the  animal  in  its  new  stage 
of  existence,  in  which  there  being  a  complete  change  in  all  its  functions 
and  organs,  a  corresponding  alteration  of  its  ner^'ous  system  was  required. 
The  actions  of  insects  have  in  all  ages  attracted  the  attention  of  man- 
kind. *'  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  consider  her  ways,  be  wise  ;'*  and 
the  habits  of  the  bee,  silkworm,  and  spider,  are  equally  pregnant  with 
moral  instruction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grasshopper  is  like  many 
other  mortals, 

**  An  erening  reveller,  who  makes 
Hii  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill" 

These,  in  the  opinion  of  my  friend,  the  learned  William  Spence,  depend 
not  on  one  instinct,  but  many;  and  that  these,  again,  are,  to  *a  certain 
extent,  under  the  control  of  reason,  he  has  proved  by  the  circumstance 
of  their  having  external  senses,  which  would  be  useless  without  intellect, 
and  by  their  docility,  memory  and  balancing  of  motives.  The  ants  on 
which  Bonaparte  amused  himself  with  experiments  at  St.  Helena,  though 
they  stormed  his  sugar-basin  when  surrounded  with  a  fosse  of  water, 
desisted  when  it  ^vas  surrounded  with  vinegar.  This  he  mentions  as  a 
proof  of  tlie  power  they  have  of  controlling  their  instincts,  and  may  be 
instanced  as  evidence  of  their  free  agency.  Without  memory,  bees, 
flying  as  they  do  at  great  distances,  could  not  find  their  way  home ;  and, 
for  the  docility  of  insects,  we  need  go  no  fartlier  than  the  story  of  M. 
Pelison,  **  who,  when  he  was  confined  in  the  Bastile,  tamed  a  spider, 
and  taught  it  to  come  for  food  at  the  sound  of  an  instrument !"  or  Sir 
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Joseph  Banks'  spider,  who,  having  lost  five  legs,  changed  his  trade  of 
weaver  and  became  a  hunter !  The  theory  of  a  variety  of  insUnctti 
receives  confirmation  from  their  successive  appearance  in  animals,  of 
which  truth  numerous  illustrations  might  be  given.  A  perfect  locust 
acquires  the  new  instinct  of  using  its  wings,  its  migratory  instinct,  and, 
if  a  female,  that  of  depositing  its  eggs  in  an  appropriate  situation,  at 
different  periods.  To  the  followers  of  Locke,  who  considered  the  mind 
to  be  one  and  indivisible  the  thirty-eix  organs  of  the  phrenologists  have 
given^  great  offence.  What  will  they  say,  then,  to  Mr.  Spence,  who» 
speaking  of  the  bee,  says,  **  I  have  now  instanced  at  least  thirty  distinct 
instincts  with  which  every  individual  of  the  nurses  amongst  the  woriiing 
bees  is  endowed,'*  and  concludes  by  saying,  after  the  enumeration  of 
many  more,  that,  when  tJl  the  rest  are  added,  the  number  might  perhaps 
be  doubled !  Whether  the  parallel  between  the  insect-metaphysician, 
and  the  founders  of  phrenology,  extends  to  the  specific  developements 
of  the  brain,  remains  alone  to  be  discovered. 

From  the  higher  orders  of  in  vertebral  to  the  lower  yertebral  animals, 
the  transition  is  easy,  the  gastcropodous  mollusca  forming  a  connecting 
link  between  them ;  and  when  we  consider,  to  say  nothing  of  their  vital 
functions,  that  the  actions  of  reptiles  and  Jishes  are  for  the  most  part 
sensual  and  instinctive,  we  shall  expect  a  meaner  developement  of  brain 
than  in  animals  of  higher  rank.  Accordingly  in  fishes  this  organ  is 
almost  fluid,  and  does  not  fill  the  cranium.  The  cerebrum  consists  of 
two  hcmisplicres,  which  arc  without  convolutions,  and  are  actually  less 
than  the  origins  of  the  olfactorj'  nerves.  The  thalami  and  striated  bodies, 
the  cerebral  ganglia  of  Spurzhcim,  are  as  large  as  the  hemispheres ;  and 
the  ccrL4)clliim  is  larger  than  the  entire  brain.  Under  the  hemispheres 
there  are  two  or  more  tubercles,  analagous  probably  to  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  of  mammiferous  animals,  which,  as  in  them,  are  the  true 
optic  ganglions.  The  magnitude  of  the  olfactory  tubercles,  of  which 
there  arc  two  pairs  in  the  perch  and  salmon,  accounts  for  the  remarkable 
sense  of  smell  in  fishes,  of  which  superiority  naturalists  have  leA  on 
record  many  curious  examples.  **  These  animals,"  says  M .  Serres, 
**  have  the  largest  quadrigeminal  tubercles,  and  the  most  remarkable  eyes 
and  optic  nerves.'*  **  The  eye  of  a  codfish,"  says  Dr.  Fleming,  "  is 
equal  in  size  to  that  of  an  ox ;"  and  their  productive  powers,  which 
bear  a  proportion  to  the  siz**  of  their  cerebellum,  may  be  estimated  by 
the  profusion  of  their  spawn.  In  reptiles,  except  the  serpent,  "which 
is  more  subtle  than  other  beasts  of  the  field,"  the  anterior  third  of  each 
hemisphere  appears  to  be  a  bulb  or  root  for  the  olfactory  nerves.  In 
all  other  respects  there  b  a  general  resemblance  between  the  encephala 
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of  thate  aninwlfl.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  some  indiridaalf  of  thete 
orders,  which,  according  to  the  tables  of  Cuvier,  are  pre-eminent  for  the 
relatire  size  of  their  brains,  have  some  degree  of  intellect.  Trout 
become  very  docile,  and  old  carp  are  said  to  be  wary  and  cunning.  A 
variety  of  tricks  are  taught  to  cobra  de  capello,  boa,  and  other  serpents. 
Toads,  and  even  crocodiles,  hare  become  tame,  and  learned  to  know  their 
benefactors. 

It  has  been  doubted  by  some  naturalists  whether  fishes  and  reptiles 
have  taste  and  hearing;  but  that  the  nerves  of  these  senses  is  feeUy 
developed  is  certain.     In  fishes  the  auditory  nerves  arise  so  near  to  the 
origin  of  the  fifth  pair,  that  they  have  been  considered  as  the  same;  and 
the  nerves  which  supply  the  tongue  are  branches  of  those  which  proceed 
to  the  gills.     A  similar  analogy  runs  throughout  the  remamder  of  their 
nervous  systems.     Like  the  nerves,  both  cerebral  and  spinal,  the  spinal 
chord  is  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  body,  and  not  to  the  brain  with 
which  it  is  connected ;  as  in  insects  and  zoophytes,  it  is  this  circumstance 
which  accounts  for  the  tenacity  of  life  and  powers  of  restoration  of  many 
reptiles.     Tortoises  will  live  for  months  after  the  removal  of  their  brain, 
and  the  head  and  eyes  of  the  decollated  newt  aro  regenerated.    In  ser- 
pents, which  have  no  arms,  there  are  no  brachial  nerves ;  and  their  size 
in  fishes  is  proportioned  to  the  comparative  smallness  of  those  rudiments 
of  arms,  the  fins.     Again,  as  these  latter  animals  respire  by  gills  instead 
of  lungs,  the  distribution  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  (par  vagum) 
presents  important  deviations  from  its  usual  course  in  vertebral  animals. 
Are  we  then  to  believe  that  the  divisions  of  the  nervous  system,  which 
appertain  to  the  senses  and  voluntary  powers,  are  adapted  to  the  condition 
of  the  animal,  and  that  the  corresponding  degradation  of  the  cerebral 
portion,  which  belongs  to  the  manifestations  of  the  mental  functions,  is 
merely  accidental  ?     Mr.  Charles  Bell  has  said,  "  There  are  no  accidents 
in  nature !" 

Not  much  higher  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  for  «*  they  sow  not, 
neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  bams,"  birds  have  a  brain  anal<^ous 
to  that  of  reptiles  and  fishes.  It  consists  of  six  distinct  masses  or 
tubercles ;  two  hemispheres,  two  thalami,  a  cerebellum,  and  medulla 
oblongata.  The  hemispheres  consist  principally  of  the  striated  bodies; 
and  the  thalami,  as  in  reptiles  and  fishes,  are  round  and  hollow.  The 
cerebellum  is  also  hollow,  and,  consisting  of  but  one  lobe,  has  no 
cerebellar  commissure  or  pons,  and  the  pyramidal  and  olivary  bodies  are 
hardly  apparent.  Their  existence  was  denied  by  Cuvier  and  others ;  but 
nntil  Gall  and  Spurzheim  appeared,  anatomists  were  not  aware  that 
these,  and  the  restiform  bodies,  are  the  rudiments  of  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum.     The  surface  of  the  brain  presents  no  convolutions — a  most 
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important  deficiency,  and  a  far  more  striking  characteristic  of  defect  than 
the  comparison  of  relative  size  and  weight ;  and  they  want  the  commis- 
sures called  corpus  callosum  and  fornix,  and,  of  course,  the  septum  luci- 
dum,  and  mamillary  bodies.  But  they  have,  according  to  Dr.  Spurzheim, 
analogous  organs  of  commnnication.  The  olfactory  tubercles  arises 
from  the  point  of  the  hemispheres,  of  which  they  appear  to  be  a  mere 
continuation.  Between  the  cerebral  ganglia,  or  corpora  striata,  and 
thalami,  as  they  are  called,  there  are  four  roundish  bodies,  similar  to 
those  of  fishes,  analogous  probably  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina  of 
mammiferous  animals,  and,  as  in  them,  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
optic  nerves.  Birds,  like  fishes,  'having  no  diaphragm,  are  without 
phrenic  nerves ;  the  nervus  accessorius  is  wanting  for  a  similar  reason ; 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  facial  nerve  is  hardly  developed. 

Between  the  instincts  of  birds,  which,  in  the  gregarious  and  migratory 
species,  are  very  remarkable,  and  their  cerebral  configurations,  Messrs. 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  discovered  a  relation.  The  aquatic  differ  in 
this  respect  from  land  birds ;  and  of  the  passercs,  the  brain  of  the  male, 
which  sings,  is  different  from  that  of  the  female,  which  cannot  sing. 
Again,  birds  which  build  nests  and  provide  for  their  young,  arc  unlike 
the  cuckoo  and  ostrich,  whose  heads  are  similar,  and  in  which  these 
instincts  are  never  manifested,  and  so  on  throughout  the  entire  range  of 
their  propensities.  That  many  birds  have  intellectual  powers  is  evident 
from  the  docility  of  the  parrot,  raven,  and  falcon.  The  gull,  the  wild 
duck,  and  the  plover,  will  feign  lameness,  to  lead  intruders  from  their 
youii^.  And  the  conduct  of  the  hooded  crow  (corvus  comix)  in  obtain- 
ing food  from  the  larger  shell  fish,  is  perfectly  rational. 

We  now  come;  to  the  mammalia,  between  which  animals  and  man 
there  is  the  nearest  resemblance  in  functions  and  cerebral  developement. 
That  brutes,  in  addition  to  the  senses  and  instincts,  have  knowing  facul- 
ties, is  on  all  hands  admitted.  **  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the 
nas  his  master's  crib."  Nor  are  they  entirely  destitute  of  sentiments, 
as  Cuvier  observes.  **  The  affliction  many  of  them  feel  on  the  absence 
or  loss  of  a  companion,  friend  or  benefactor,  is  manifested  by  evident 
signs,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  testify  their  attachment  without  any 
temporary  inducement."  Sui passing  him  in  the  perfection  of  the  senses 
and  strenjTth  of  the  propensities,  their  inferiority  in  intellect  and  senti- 
ments to  man  is  unquestionable ;  and  yet  when  we  see  how  feebly  these 
are  excrtPvi  in  some  men,  and  the  consequent  abuse  of  the  propensities, 
we  may  exclaim  with  the  poet, 

"  Eacli  kJmlrcd  brute  moy  bid  tlicc  bluah  for  shame** 

Correspnniling  dillcrcnccs  are  to  be  found  in  ihcir  respective  nervous 
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syfltems.    The  nerves  of  sense  in  man  are  palpably  smaller ;  he  has  a 
smaller  cerebellom  and  nervous  chord ;  bat  he  surpasses  all  other  ani- 
mals in  the  perfection  of  the  brain.     It  has,  indeed,  been  truly  said, 
«*  that  by  taking  away,  diminishing,  or  changing  proportions,  you  might 
form  from  the  human  brain  that  of  any  other  animal ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  there  w  none  from  from  which  you  could  in  like  manner  con- 
struct the  brain  of  man.*'— (Lawrence.)     With  respect  to  size,  man, 
according  to  Scemmering,  has,  without  exception,  the  largest  brain  in 
comparison  with  the  nerves  that  issue  from  it    The  inferiority  to  the 
smaller  birds  in  weight,  when  compared  with  the  body,  is  not  wonderful, 
when  their  leanness  and  natural  levity  arq  considered.     Indeed,  this 
criterion  is  in  every  point  of  view  objectionable ;  nor  is  that  much  better 
which  is  founded  on  the  comparison  of  the  cerebrum  with  the  cerebellum 
and  medulla  oblongata,  these  parts  and  the  brain  bearing  by  no  means  a 
constant  proportion  to  each  other.     As  to  form,  the  cerebrum  of  the 
human  subject  is  elevated,  whereas  in  brutes  it  is  without  elevation.    It  is 
nearly  spherical  in  man ;  but  in  brutes  it  is  either  oblong,  as  in  herbiverous 
animals,  or  triangular,  as  in  the  camivora.     The  difference  in  develope- 
ment  and  structure  are  no  less  remarkable.    Excepting  in  the  quadrumana, 
many  of  whose  actions  are  almost  human,  and  who  differ  from  man  to 
a  distance  indeed  which  is  immeasurable,  Cuvier  says,  the  posterior 
lobes  are  wanting,  and  the  anterior  ones  are  imperfect,  consisting  in  many 
animals  of  little  more  than  the  processus  mamillaris  or  olfactory  organ. 
The  thalami  or  cerebral  gartglia  are  smaller  than  in  man.     The  convolu- 
tions are  fewer  and  shallower,  the  corpora  quadrigemina  larger,  being 
proportioned  to  the  superior  size  of  the  visual  organs,  and  there  is  con- 
siderably less  cortical  than  the  medullary  matter.     **  Independently  of 
weight  and  size,  Soemmering  observed  fifteen  visible  material  anatomical 
differences  between  the  brain  of  the  common  tailless  ape  and  that  of  a 
man." 

Among  the  various  orders  of  mammiferous  animals  there  is  the  greatest 
diversity  in  docility  and  intelligence,  and,  as  far  as  has  been  observed, 
corresponding  differences  in  cerebral  devclopcment.  Soemmering,  who 
divides  the  brain  into  two  parts,  one  connected  with  the  senses,  the 
other  with  the  intellectual  powers,  observes,  **  Animals  of  various  kinds 
seem  to  possess  a  smaller  or  larger  quantity  of  the  latter  portion  of  brain 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  sagacity  and  docility."  Mr-  Lawrence 
says,  *<  The  number  and  kind  of  intellectual  phenomena  in  different 
animals  correspond  closely  to  the  degree  of  the  developementof  the  brain." 
The  large  cranium  and  high  forehead  of  the  ourang-outang  lif\  him  above 
his  brother  monkeys ;  and  he  is  said,  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  to  be  **curioas, 
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imitative,  covetous,  social,**  and  to  perfonn  many  actions  usually  contid- 
ered  human.  '*The  gradation  of  organization  and  of  mind  passes 
through  the  monkey,  dog,  elephant,  horse,  to  other  quadrupeds."  Not- 
withstanding the  exaggerated  reports  of  travelers,  the  superiority  of 
intelligence  and  adaptation  to  circumstances  in  the  heaver  is,  says 
Blumenbach,  beyond  dispute ;  and,  according  to  the  tables  of  Cuvier, 
there  is  a  marked  superiority  in  the  size  of  his  brain.  Dogs  differ  m 
much  from  each  other  in  instinct  and  docility  as  they  do  in  cerebral 
developement  Compare,  for  example,  the  bull-dog  and  the  hound,  the 
hound  and  the  greyhound,  the  mastiff  and  the  poodle.  The  crafty  fox 
and  the  ermine,  like  the  dog, Jay  up  stores  for  the  future ;  on  the  oonUraryy 
in  some  of  the  inferior  quadrupeds  the  instincts  are  not  under  the  dominion 
of  reason.  Thus  the  hamster  breaks  the  wings  of  dead  birds  as  well  as 
live  ones  to  prevent  their  escape.  All  which  is  agreeable  to  the  obser- 
vation of  Cuvier,  ''that  the  convolutions  become  fewer  and  shallower  as 
the  brain  diminishes  in  size ;  there  are  none  in  the  rodentia,  none  in 
very  small  brains.**  As  might  be  expected,  the  cetacea,  having  no  sense 
or  organ  of  smelling,  have  neither  olfactory  nerves  nor  processus  mam- 
illaris. 

We  are  indebted  to  Tiedemann  for  the  attempt  to  demonstrate  the 
gradual  evolution  of  the  nervous  system.  He  has  traced  its  progress 
(rom  its  embryo  condition  to  its  ma^rity,  and  his  observations  prove  that 
the  developements  are  commensurate  with  the  manifestations  of  its 
functions.  Monsieur  Serres,  also  treading  in  tlie  same  path,  has  ascer- 
tained that  the  several  portions  are  formed  in  succession.  The  oudine 
of  the  spinal  chord,  he  says,  is  soonest  completed,  then  the  crura  and 
corpora  quadrigeminn,  and  last  of  all  the  cerebellum.  Blumenbach 
observes,  **  The  human  encephalon  undergoes  considerable  change  afler 
birth,  in  its  entire  mass,  in  the  proportions  of  its  parts,  and  in  the  texture 
and  consistency  of  its  substance ;"  attaining,  according  to  the  Wenzels, 
its  full  weight  before  the  fifth,  and  size  before  the  seventh,  year.  ••  The 
gradual  evolutions  of  the  mental  faculties  correspond  to  these  alterations, 
which  indeed  accord  with  the  slow  developement  of  the  human  frame 
in  other  respects."  In  infancy  the  brain  is  pulpy,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  cortical  exceeds  that  of  the  medullary  matter ;  and  both  before 
and  after  birth  the  nerves,  which,  according  to  M.  Serres,  are  first 
perfected,  are  larger  than  in  the  adult.  In  the  latter  **  the  cerebellum  ia 
equal  in  weight  to  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  part  of  the  brain ;  whereas 
in  the  new-born  infant  it  is  not  a  sixteenth  or  eighteenth  part  of  it,  with  a 
corresponding  difTerenee  in  the  manifestations  of  its  functions."  Dr. 
Spurzheim  has  ascertained  that  the  spinal  marrow  has  obtained  solidity 
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ind  fimmeaf  while  the  brain  is  pulpy  and  deroid  of  fibres ;  and  thiw 
aocounts  for  the  muscnlar  activity  of  children,  and  their  comparatifo 
feebleness  of  intellect.  Again,  in  old  age  the  brain  is  actaally  diminished 
in  size,  with  a  suitable  degree  of  apathy  and  mental  decadency. 

Between  eminently  intellectual  individuals  and  idiots  the  difference  is 
similar  to  that  which  obtains  between  man  and  mammalia.  Men  of 
laige  heads,  according  to  Magendie,  have  capacious  minds ;  whereas  in 
idiots,  as  in  the  qnadrumana,  the  brain  is  small,  the  convolutions  few 
and  shallow,  and  the  anterior  lobes  but  little  developed.  If,  indeed,  wa 
extend  the  comparison  through  all  the  intermediate  gradations  of  intellect, 
we  shall  be  astonished  to  find  a  corresponding  agreement.  **  The  mind 
of  the  negro  and  the  Hottentot,  of  the  Calmuck  and  Carib,  is  inferior  to 
that  of  the  European,  and  their  organization  is  less  perfect," — "  the 
intellectual  characters  are  reduced,  the  animal  features  enlarged  and 
exaggerated.*'  Even  hattcrs  have  ascertained  that  servants  and  negroes 
have  smaller  heads  than  others.  Women  are  as  unlike  men  in  the 
form  of  their  heads  as  in  the  qualities  of  their  minds.  In  men  of  com- 
manding talents  the  greater  quantity  of  cerebral  matter  is  anterior  to  the 
ear;  but  in  heads  which  are  truncated  before,  and  largely  developed  in 
the  opposite  direction,  the  passions  will  be  found  to  be  stronger  than  the 
understanding.  The  higher  sentiments  elevate  the  calvaria  or  top  of 
the  head ;  it  is  accordingly  observed,  that  from  men  whose  heads  an 
flattened,  as  in  quadrupeds, 

"  Comoienoe,  TirttM,  booor,  an  exiled." 

Pope  Alexander  the  Second  is  an  illustrious  exam|^  Other  differences 
might  be  enumerated ;  but  to  extend  our  observations  farther  would  be 
to  trench  upon  the  disooveries  of  Messrs.  Gkll  and  Spuizheim,  whooe 
conclusions,  indeed,  are  but  an  extension  of  this  comparison  founded  on 
observiUion  and  confirmed  by  experiment* 


ARTICLE  V. 

CAOB  OF  m/UXT  OF  THB  HEAD,  WrTH  TTB  ACOOMPANTDfO  MSIITAL 

NOMBNA. 

AD  facts,  derived  from  Pathology  and  which  are  calculated  to  tnrow 
any  light  on  the  functions  of  the  brain,  are  highly  important  But  verjr 
little,  as  yet,  has  been  done  in  this  way  towards  explaining  and  illustrstiii^ 
mental  phenomena,  compared  with  what  might  have  been  aeeom- 
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plished  had  the  attention  of  physicians  generally,  and  for  a  long  time, 
been  directed  to  the  subject  Much,  therefore,  remains  yet  to  be  done. 
Every  case  of  this  kind  that  occurs  in  the  community,  should  be  clearly 
and  faithfully  reported  and  recorded.  We  have  endeavored  to  collect 
and  embody  in  this  Journal,  as  many  such  facts  as  possible,  and  though 
the  case  we  are  now  about  to  introduce,  has  been  already  briefly  stated 
or  alluded  to,  yet  as  some  further  particulars  have  been  collected  by 
Mr.  Combe  while  in  tliis  country,  we  are  induced  to  make  the  following 
extract  from  the  second  volume  of  his  Tour,  p.  43. 

May  15,  1839.  Phrenology, — This  day  I  was  introduced  to  Jameft 
J.  Mapes,  Esq.,  a  scientific  gentleman,  residing  in  461  Broadway,  New 
York.  His  daughter  fell  from  a  window  when  she  was  about  four  years 
of  age ;  her  head  struck  against  the  iron  bar  which  extended  from  the 
railing  to  the  wall,  and  the  skull  was  extensively  fractured,  but  without 
rupturing  the  pia  mater  or  doing  any  serious  injury  to  the  brain.  She 
was  attended  by  Dr.  Mott;  a  part  of  the  skull  was  removed  from  the 
superior-posterior  portion  of  the  head,  the  integuments  were  drawn  over 
the  wound,  and  the  child  recovered.  The  part  of  the  skull  removed  was 
that  which  covers  the  organs  of  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation. 
She  does  not  wear  any  plate  over  the  wound ;  but  the  hair  over  it,  like 
that  on  the  other  parts  of  the  head,  is  fine,  and  is  kept  short.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  wound  was  closed,  her  father  was  struck  with  the  vanety 
of  movements  in  the  brain,  and  its  great  mobility  during  mental  excite- 
ment, producing,  as  he  said,  a  sensation  in  the  hand  when  placed  on  the 
integuments,  as  if  one  were  feeling,  through  a  silk  handkerchief,  the 
motions  of  a  confined  leech.  He  felt  as  if  there  was  a  drawing  together, 
swelling  out,  and  a  vermicular  kind  of  motion  in  the  brain ;  and  this 
motion  was  felt  in  one  place  and  became  imperceptible  in  another, 
according  as  different  impressions  were  made  on  the  child's  mind :  but 
not  being  minutely  acquainted  with  phrenology,  he  could  not  describe 
either  the  feelings  or  the  precise  localities  in  which  the  movements 
occurred.  He  observed  also,  that  when  the  child^s  intellectual  faculties 
were  exerted,  the  brain  under  the  wound  was  drawn  inwards. 

The  child  was  introduced  to  me ;  she  is  now  eight  years  of  age, 
healthy  and  intelligent ;  and  no  extenial  trace  of  the  injury  is  visible  to 
the  eye.  The  form  of  her  head  is  that  of  a  superior  female  child.  It 
is  long,  and  moderately  broad  at  tlie  base;  Secretivcncss,  Love  of 
Approbation,  Self-esteem,  Cautiousness,  and  Firmness,  are  all  large. 
Benevolence  and  Veneration  are  well  developed,  and  the  anterior  lobe 
is  large.  I  saw  the  pieces  of  tlie  skull  which  had  been  removed.  They 
may  be  tlirce  and  a  half  by  three  inches  in  superficial  extent.     The 
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skull  has  not  been  replaced.  On  applying  my  hand,  I  felt  the  brain 
rising  and  fulling  with  the  respiration,  and  distinctly  ascertained  that  the 
organs  of  Self-esteem  and  Iiove  of  Approbation  were  denuded  of  the 
skull ;  also  a  small  part  of  Conscientiousnes,  and  tlie  posterior  margin 
of  Firmness.  Her  father  mentioned  that,  before  the  accident,  he  con- 
sidered her  rather  dull ;  but  her  motlier  (whom  also  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing)  did  not  concur  in  this  opinion ;  both,  however,  agreed  that 
since  her  recovery  she  hud  been  acute,  and  fully  equal  to  children  of  her 
own  age  in  point  of  ability. 

With  tlie  permission  of  her  father  and  mother,  I  kept  my  hand  for 
some  minutes  gently  pressing  on  the  external  integuments  over  the  site 
of  the  injury,  and  distinctly  felt  a  considerable  movement,  a  swelling  up 
and  pulsation,  in  the. organs  of  Self-esteem;  and  the  same  movements, 
but  in  a  less  degree,  in  those  of  Love  of  Approbation.  When  I  began 
to  talk  to  the  child,  she  was  shy  and  bashful,  and  at  first  would  scarcely 
speak.  The  vivid  movements  in  Self  esteem  indicated  that  amidst  her 
extreme  bashfulness  tliis  organ  was  active.  As  I  continued  to  converse 
witli  her,  and  succeeded  in  putting  her  at  her  case,  the  movements  in 
Self-esteem  decreased,  while  those  in  Love  of  Approbation  continued. 
I  spoke  to  her  about  her  lessons  and  attainments,  not  in  flattering  terms, 
but  with  the  design  of  exciting  Self-esteem ;  and  the  movements  increased. 
Again  I  soothed  her,  and  they  diminished.  This  was  repeated,  and  the 
same  results  ensued.  Her  father  gave  her  several  questions  in  mental 
arithmetic  to  solve ;  she  was  puzzled,  and  made  an  intellectual  effort, 
and  the  peculiar  movements  in  tlie  organs  of  Self-esteem  and  Love  of 
Approbation  ceased ;  only  a  gentle  and  equal  pulsation  was  felt.  She 
solved  the  questson,  and  we  praised  her ;  the  peculiar  movements  in 
Self-esteem  and  Jjove  of  Approbation  returned  and  increased.  This 
experiment  was  repeated  at  least  four  times,  with  the  same  results.  I  took 
out  a  piece  of  paper  and  began  to  write  down  notes,  in  pencil,  of  what  had 
occurred.  She  looked  at  my  writing,  and  as  all  attention  was  now  with- 
drawn from  herself,  and  her  mind  was  occupied  intellectually  in  observing 
what  I  w:is  doing,  I  placed  my  hand  on  the  integuments  and  only  the 
gentle  and  regular  pulsations  of  the  arterial  system  were  perceptible. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Mapes,  the  father  of  the  child,  for  permit- 
ting me  not  only  to  see  this  very  interesting  case,  but  to  publish  his  name 
and  residence,  so  that  my  remarks  may  be  verified,  or  corrected  if  I  have 
erred.  This  case  is  replete  with  instruction  in  practical  education.  It 
tends,  so  far  as  one  example  can  go,  to  prove  that,  by  exercising  the 
intellectual  faculties,  we  do  not  necessarily  excite  the  feelings;  and 
also  that  each  feeling  must  be  addressed  by  objects  related  to  itself  before 
it  can  be  called  into  action. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

TIIE  PHRENOLOOUm  OWM  BOOK* 

This  \b  Qie  title  of  a  small  work  on  the  Elements  of  Phrenolc^, 
leoently  published  by  Kay  and  Brother,  in  this  city.  The  design  of  the 
work  is  good,  though  its  title  is  somewhat  novel.  Its  contents  are  mostly 
made  up  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Combe,  and  are  selected  and  arranged 
with  excellent  taste  and  judgment,  and  arc  well  calculated  to  give  the 
leader  a  general  idea  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  science.  Says 
the  compiler  in  the  preface,  **  This  Treatise  is  presented  to  the  public 
with  the  humble  view  of  placing  within  the  reach  of  every  one  an 
intelligible  sketch  of  a  science  which  is  making  daily  progress  in  the 
opinions  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  There  must  be  something 
worthy  of  universal  attention  in  Phrenology,  when  its  greatest  advocate 
and  profoundest  teailier,  the  eloquent  Mr.  George  Combe,  expresses 
himself  in  regard  to  it  in  such  terms  as  the  following:  *I  speak  literally 
and  in  sincerity  wlien  I  say,  that  were  I  at  this  moment  offered  the  wealth 
of  India,  on  condition  of  Phrenology  being  blotted  from  my  mind  forever, 
I  would  soom  the  gift;  nay,  were  every  thing  I  possess  in  the  world 
placed  in  one  hand,  and  Phrenology  in  the  other,  and  orders  issued  for 
me  to  choose  one.  Phrenology,  without  a  moment's  hesitation  would  be 
preferred.' " 

This  little  work  opens  very  properly  with  the  discovery  and  history 
of  phrenology,  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  labors  of  Drs.  Gall  and 
Spurzheim.  We  then  have  a  clear  and  correct  analysis  of  the  several 
mental  faculties,  occupying  the  body  of  the  work,  which  concludes  with 
some  practical  directions  for  making  examinations ;  remarks  on  size  and 
activity ;  description  of  instrumentB  for  measuring  the  head,  with  engrav- 
ings, &C,,  Sic.  As  we  deem  this  little  work  calculated  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  science,  we  hope  it  will  find  an  extensive  circulation. 


MISCELLANY 


^nti-Phrenology, — It  appears  that  Dr.  F.  H.  Hamilton,  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  Geneva  Medical  College,  N.  Y.,  has  rccenlly  delivered 
a  lecture  against  Phrenology  before  the  Rochester  Athenaeum.  As  we 
have  not  received  a  copy  of  this  lecture  from  the  author,  and,  all  our 
efforts  to  obtain  one  either  in  this  city  or  elsewhere,  have  proved  entirely 
unavailing,  wc  extract  the  following  notice  ol  this  perfonnance  from  the 
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Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joarnal  of  May  12th.  The  editor  after 
complimenting  Dr.  Hamilton  for  his  surgical  ekillt  says :  **  Our  friend 
seems  determined  to  make  himself  ridiculous  by  meddling  with  his  old 
aversion,  phrenology — and  there  is  now  a  fair  prospect  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess. If  the  science  requires  stronger  evidence  of  its  truth  than  has  yet 
been  arrayed  by  those  illustrious  philosophers  whose  works  are  spread 
over  the  land,  it  is  to  be  found  on  or  in  the  head  of  our  intractable  friend. 
With  regard  to  the  literature  of  the  lecture,  we  consider  that  it  falls  so 
much  below  the  standard  of  Dr.  Hamilton's  ordinary  productions,  that 
were  it  not  for  a  note  entitled  ^^  apology  to  the  publicy*  under  his  own 
name,  it  might  have  been  suspected  that  the  whole  was  an  imposition  to 
injure  the  reputed  author,  by  some  mischievous  fellow  envious  of  the 
doctor's  success  and  general  reputation.  In  the  second  place,  the  science 
discoverable  in  this  lecture  also  shines  dimly.  Obstinacy  and  the  mani- 
festations of  a  disposition  to  blot  out  of  existence  whatever  does  not 
accord  with  his  own  preconceived  opinions,  characterize  this  unfortunate 
Rochester  lecture."  This  last  remark  in  the  Boston  Journal,  in  reference 
to  Dr.  Hamilton's  lUiposition^  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  too  true ;  for 
his  history,  if  we  are  correcdy  informed,  has  been  marked  with  a  con- 
tinued series  of  attacks  on  phrenoloffv  ever  shice  he  graduated  at  the 
University  in  this  city,  with  an  Atiti-Phrenological  Thuin, 

Interesting  Fact,  or  Practical  Phrenohgy  7>s/e^."— Dr.  Sim,  in  hit 
Text  Book  of  Phrenology,  which  is  now  being  published  in  the  Western 
Phrenological  Journal,  at  Andersontown,  la.,  in  describing  the  (acuity 
of  Acquisitiveness,  relates  the  following  fact :  '*  The  writer  has  very 
often  had  occasion  to  exercise  prudence  when  he  has  found  this  faculty 
indicated  in  an  over-active  degree  in  persons  ranking  high  in  the  commu- 
nity for  honesty  of  disposition.  As  an  instance  of  thM,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  mention  here  the  case  of  Benjamin  Hathbun,  once  the  great 
financier  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Several  years  ago,  I  was  requested 
to  examine  several  heads  blindfolded.  I  did  so,  and  the  first  head  sub- 
mitted was  described  as  that  of  a  very  talented  man,  of  great  busineas 
capacity,  deficient  in  Conscientiousness,  which  had  decreased,  very  large 
perceptive  faculties  and  ConstrucUvcness,  with  inordinate  Acquisitive- 
ness. I  described  him  as  prone  to  dishonesty,  but  that  he  would  never 
be  a  petty  thief;  that  he  was  capable  of  being  a  swindler  on  the  largest 
possible  scale.  A  byestander  asked  the  question,  suppose  he  was  a 
convict,  what  crime  should  you  suspect  he  had  committed?  I  replied 
forgery.  The  handkerchief  was  taken  from  my  eyes,  and  I  was  very 
politely  introduced  to  the  gendeman  above  mentioned!  Here  waan 
denouement !  The  phrenologist  had  made  out  the  very  Rothschild  of 
the  West,  the  most  trusted  and  the  most  talented  business  man  in  te 
State, — a  man  whom  the  banks  and  every  body  delighted  to  trust,— a 
dishonest  man,  a  forger !  Loudly  did  the  opponents  of  phrenology  then 
triumph,  and  numberless  were  the  jokes  passed  upon  the  phrenologist, 
who  in  their  opinion  had  made  such  an  egregeous  mistake.  The  new»* 
papers  of  the  day  rang  changes  on  it,  and  tbe  editors  thought  the  oppor- 
tunity to  crack  a  joke  altogether  too  good  a  one  to  pass  by.  Benjamin 
Rathbun  is  now  in  the  Auburn  Penitentiary  for  committing  a  series  of 
most  complicated  forgeries." — Were  the  heads  of  some  of  the  finanden 
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and  bankers  who  have  recently  figured  so  much  in  the  public  prints, 
submitted  to  a  practical  phrenologist,  we  fear  that  their  cerebral  develope- 
ments  might  be  found  to  be  no  better  thon  those  of  Rathbun. 

Testimony  in  favor  of  Phrenology. — Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  has,  for  many  years, 
been  au  able  and  decided  advocate  of  Phrenology.  The  following 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  science  is  copied  from  the  second  volume  of 
Mr.  Combe's  Journal :  **  Dr.  Howe  openly  acknowledges  that  he  owes 
whatever  success  has  attended  his  exertions  in  improving  the  education 
of  the  blind,  fand  it  is  great)  to  the  light  derived  from  phrenological  views 
of  menul  philosophy.  *  Before  I  knew  phrenology,  said  he,  *  I  was 
groping  my  way  in  the  dark,  as  blind  as  my  pupils ;  I  derived  very  little 
satisfaction  from  my  labors,  and  fear  that  1  gave  but  little  toothers.  Our 
upper  classes  are  all  instructed  in  the  general  principles  of  intellectual 
philosophy,  and  we  explain  to  them  both  the  old  and  the  new  systems ; 
out  I  never  knew  one  of  them  who  did  not  prefer  the  latter,  while  I 
have  known  many  who  have  mken  a  deep  interest  in  the  philosophy  of 

Ehrrnology,  and  heard  them  avow  that  they  were  made  happier  and 
otter  by  understanding  its  principles.  Some  of  our  teachers  are 
persons  of  considerable  intellectual  attainments,  and  all  of  them  have 
adopted  the  new  philosophy  since  they  joined  the  institution,  not  because 
they  were  induced  to  do  so  by  any  request  of  mine,  or  on  any  consider- 
ation of  extrinsic  advantage  to  themselves,  but  solely  because  their  duties 
led  them  to  examine  all  the  theories  of  mental  philosophy,  and  the  new 
system  recommended  itself  forcibly  to  their  understandmgs,  and  appeared 
most  susceptible  of  practical  application.' " 

Anthropological  Society, — An  Association  with  this  name  was 
established  in  London,  1836,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  laws 
of  the  Creator  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  man.  It  meets  twice 
every  month,  the  year  round.  The  leading  objects  of  this  society  are 
to  investigate  the  principles  of  Phrenology  as  exhibited  in  the  animal, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  nature  of  man,  and  the  application  of 
these  laws  to  the  various  conditions  and  circumstances  in  which  he  may 
be  placed  in  life. 

Phrenological  Discussion, — A  public  discussion  took  place  on  the 
merits  of  Phrenology  at  New  LisbiDU,  Ohio,  about  the  25th  of  May. 
Several  physicians  were  en^ged  in  the  debate,  which  seems  to  have 
been  conducted  with  much  interest  and  ability.  No  decision  was  passed 
on  the  question,  as  the  same  discussion  is  to  be  resumed  again  about  the 
1st  of  July. 

Phrenology  applied  to  Medicine, — Dr.  John  Epps  of  London,  has 
recently  published  a  work  detailing  many  cases  of  Epilepsy,  and  other 
Nervous  Affections,  which  he  has  treated  successfully  by  means  of  the 
light  that  Phrenology  has  thrown  on  the  functions  of  the  brain. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

BETIBW  OF  DR.  AnSBCBOXBIS  ON  THS  IMTBLLBCTVAL  FOWKM. 

Whenever  an  individual  ia  about  to  engage  in  perusing  or  examining 
any  work,  it  ia  alwaya  interesting  to  know  something  respecting  the  life 
and  character  of  its  author.    Dr.  John  Abercrombie,  the  well  known 
writer  on  mental  science,  is  a  resident  of  Edinburgh,  Scodand ;  and, 
although  now  a  little  rising  sixty  years  of  age,  is  yet  actively  and  exten- 
4iively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  Medicine.    Dr.  Gibsoni  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  while  on  a  visit  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
vear  1839,  describes  Dr.  Abercrombie  as  follows :  *<  In  statue  he  is  about 
five  feet  seven  inches,  stout,  and  well  proportioned.     His  most  striking 
feature,  however,  is  the  head,  which  is  uncommonly  large,  with  aQ  the 
moral  and  intellectual  organs,  to  use  the  language  of  phrenology,  so 
developed,  as  to  attract,  forcibly,  the  attention  of  the  most  common 
observer.     His  face,  too,  is  large,  eyes  dark,  full  and  prominent,  nose 
aquiline,  and  his  whole  oountenance  beaming  with  intelligence  and 
benevolence.     He  is  very  pious,  but  exhibits  so  little  of  the  devotee,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  a  saturnine  or  ascetic  particle  in  his  com- 
position;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  so  much  cheerful  simplicity  and 
playfulness  about  him,  that  a  stranger  would  be  apt  to  conclude  he  was 
a  highly  educated  countiy  gendeman,  instead  of  a  hard-working  medical 
man,  visiting  patients  from  morning  till  night,  and  composing  books  on 
the  most  difficult  and  abstruse  subjects— -most  of  which  have  gone  through 
numerous  editions,  especially  his  work  **<m  the  IntdUctual  Powers  and 
the  Investigation  of  Thvth"  hb  ^^Nesearches  on  Diseases  of  the 
Brain  and  Spinal  Cordj**  and  his  volume  on  "  Diseases  of  the  Stomr 
achr 

The  work  of  Dr.  Abercrombie  on  the  **  Intellectuai  Powers**  has  had 
VOL.  in.—- 31. 
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a  Teiy  extensive  circulation*  in  this  country,  and  is  more  geDerally  used 
as  a  text  book  on  mental  science  in  our  schools,  seminaries  and  institQ* 
tions  of  learning,  than  any  other  work.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we 
wish  to  present  our  readers,  with  a  candid  and  faidifhl  tevitw  of  iome 
of  its  leading  principles,  that  they  may  see  and  judge  for  themselves^how 
erroneous  and  defective  many  of  Dr.  Abercrombie*s  **  inquiries'*  are, 
when  compared  with  the  truths  of  Phrenology.  This  review  we  copy 
from  the  twenty-seventh  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal ;  the  name  of  its  author  is  not  given,  but  its  merits  will  readily  be 
perceived. 

During  life,  the  human  mind  comes  under  our  cognizance  oaly  as  it 
exists  in  connection  with,  and  in  dependence  on,  corporeal  orgms  for  the 
power  of  manifesting  itself;  and  as,  in  its  separate  state,  it  Lb  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  means  of  research,  it  Lb  now  very  generally 
admitted  by  philosophers  to  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  abd  ingenuity  to 
speculate  upon  its  essence,  nature,  laws,  or  modes  of  operation,  as  it 
may  be  supposed  to  exist  and  act  if  totally  disunited  with  the  body. 
The  object  of  true  science  is,  therefore,  simply  to  investigate  the 
facts  and  relations  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  in  the  form  in  which  ihe»e 
are  presented  toua  by  the  Author  of  Nature  $  in  the  full  conviction 
that  we  shall  sooner  attain  the  tnith,  by  yielding  our  attention  and  assent 
to  what  his  His  wisdom  has  pronounced  to  be  "  very  good/'  than  by 
attempting  to  penetrate  mysteries,  or  to  pursue  methods  of  inquiry, 
which,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  can  lead  to  no  successfal  result. 

In  accordance  with  the  innumerable  proofs  by  which  we  are  constantly 
surrounded,  it  is  also  universally  agreed,  that,  during  life,  the  influence 
of  the  corporeal  organs  on  the  mental  operations,  those  of  emotion  as 
well  as  those  of  intellect,  is  prodigious  in  amount,  and  incessant  in  its 
action,  from  the  first  step  we  make  in  the  path  of  life  to  that  by  which 
we  leave  it.  In  the  course  of  many  corporeal  maladies,  sudden  and 
violent  mental  disturbance  is  seen  to  arise  immediately  on  the  invasion 
of  disease,  and  to  terminate  only  when  health  is  restored ;  and,  vice 
versa,  sudden  and  extraordinary  disturbance  of  the  bodily  functions,  and 
even  death  itself,  are  often  observed  to  be  produced  by  violent  emotions 
of  the  mind.  Aware,  then,  as  we  become  from  the  contemplation  of 
such  phenomena,  of  the  extent  to  which  mind  and  organization  recipro- 
cally afTect  each  other,  it  ought  evidently  to  constitute  a  primary  point  in 
every  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  mind,  to  determine,  so  far  as  can  be  done, 
the  amount  and  conditions  of  the  connexion  existing  between  mind  and 

•  The  Meters.  Harpers,  of  New  York,  have  disposed  of  more  than  twenty  thou** 
and  oopies  of  thia  wotk. 
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its  bodily  organs ;  and  no  investigation  can  be  entitled  to  the  name  of 
philosophical,  which  overlooks  this  most  important  circumstance.  Tme 
science  can  be  erected  only  on  a  basis  o{  facts;  and  in  studying  the  laws 
which  Kgulate  the  operations  of  the  mental  powers,  if  we  neglect  to 
investigate  the  various  organic  conditions  by  which  the  manner  and 
intensity  of  their  manifestations  are  thus  increased,  diminished,  and 
modified,  nothing  but  failure  can  attend  our  efforts. 

Common  and  striking  as  are  the  phenomena  which  demonstrate  the 
mutual  dependence  and  action  of  mind  and  matter  on  each  other,  and 
familiariy  as  these  are  exhibited  to  us,  not  only  in  the  brutalizing  eflectt 
of  intoxication — ^in  the  soporific  efiects  of  opium-— in  the  headach  and 
irritability  of  temper  proceeding  from  disordered  stomach— but  also  in 
the  excitement  and  vivacity  of  perception  and  of  feeling  produced  by 
wine,  and  a  variety  of  other  external  stimuli,  the  phrenologists  alone,  of 
all  the  inquirers  who  have  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  philosophy 
of  mind,  have  made  it  a  fundamental  rule  to  ascertain  and  to  take  into 
account  in  all  their  inferences,  the  influence  of  changes  in  the  state  of  the 
organs  upon  the  manifestations  of  the  different  mental  powers ;  and, 
taking  warning  from  the  failure  of  every  attempt  hitherto  made,  through 
Consciousness  alone,  to  advance  the  science  of  Mind  and  of  Human 
Nature,  they  have  diligently  turned  their  own  attention,  and  loudly  called 
that  of  their  cotemporaries,  to  the  observation  and  collection  of  facts, 
as  the  only  basis  of  legitimate  induction ;  and  the  acknowledged  success 
which  has  followed  their  labors,  is  the  best  proof  that  the  right  road  has 
at  last  been  found,  and  that  we  may  now  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  the  speedy  attainment  of  that  philosophy,  which,  but  lately,  was  said 
by  a  celebrated  writer  to  exist,  as  yet,  ••cm/y  in  expectation.^* 

In  procuring  facts,  the  medical  inquirer  possesses  many  advantages, 
which  can  never  occur  to  the  merely  speculative  philosopher.  His 
notice  is  constandy  attracted  to  the  observation  of  tlie  mutual  influence 
of  mind  and  body;  and  the  numerous  opportunities  by  which  he  is 
constantly  surrounded,  give  him  ample  means  of  determining  the  prin- 
cipal conditions  under  which  these  act  upon  each  other.  And,  therefore, 
when  we  consider  that  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  is  distinguished 
for  acutencss  and  activity  of  mind,  and  great  general  talent,  and  that  he 
stands  deservedly  at  the  very  head  of  his  profession  as  a  practical  phy- 
sician— and  farther,  when  we  find  him  stating  in  his  introduction,  that 
**  the  mental  manifestations  are  greatly  modified  by  the  condition  of  those 
bodily  organs  by  which  the  mind  holds  intercourse  with  external  things, 
especially  the  brmn,''^  we  naturally  turn  to  his  pages  with  the  expectation 
of  deriving  much  useful  information  from  their  perusal,  particulariy  on  the 
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nbove  very  ioterestii^  points,  od  which  none  but  a  medical  philoso^ier 
«tw  well  be  expected  to  throw  much  new  light.  We  shall  presently  see 
bow  iar  our  expectations  are  fulfOUed. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  remarks  in  the  outset,  that  it  is  only  in  modern  times 
that  the  science  of  Mind  has  assumed  value  and  importance,  as  it  is  only 
of  late  that  it  has  been  cultivated  on  the  principles  acted  upon  in  physical 
science,  namely,  a  careful  observation  of  facts,  and  cautious  induction 
from  them ;  and  he  adds,  tliat  the  chief  hindrance  to  success  on  these 
principles,  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  factt.  We  agree 
entirely  in  these  positions ;  and  as  the  mode  in  which  facts  are  to  be  obtained 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  inquiry,  we  shall  begin  by  AVMnimng  that 
adopted  and  proposed  by  the  author. 

**  The  only  field,**  according  to  Dr.  A.  <*  in  which  the  mental  philoso- 
pher can  pursue  his  researches  with  perfect  confidence,  is  his  own  mind. 
In  his  observations  on  the  minds  of  other  men,  he  is  obliged  to  judge 
of  the  phenomena  by  external  manifestations ;  and  in  this  manner,  a 
degree  of  uncertainty  attends  his  investigations  which  does  not  occur  in 
physical  science.  From  this  source,  also,  has  probably  arisen  much  of 
that  difierence  of  opinion  which  we  meet  with  in  regard  to  mental  phe- 
nomena ;  for  each  inquirer  having  drawn  his  obaervatunu  from  one 
mirul,  namely  f  his  own^  it  was  scarcely  to  he  expected  but  there  should 
be  some  diversity ,  or  that  facts  derived  in  this  manner  should  possess 
the  character  of  being  universal.*^ 

On  reading  the  last  paragraph  of  the  above  quotation,  we  are  surprised 
that  the  inconsistency  of  attempting  an  induction  from  facts  thus  avowedly 
presenting  a  diversity  of  character^  and  a  want  of  universality,  (quali- 
ties stated  by  himself  to  be  fatal  to  their  value  as  facts,)  did  not  occur  to 
the  logical  and  disciplined  mind  of  the  author ;  and  that  he  did  not  thence 
infer  the  necessity  of  going  back  a  step  farther,  and  inquiring  what  gives 
rise  to  the  diversity  of  results  in  difierent  minds,  which  he  here  notices. 
We  have  seen  that,  in  the  abstract,  he  admits  that  tlie  mental  manifesta- 
tions are  greatly  modified  by  the  condition  of  those  bodily  organs  by 
which  the  mind  holds  intercourse  with  external  things;  and  yet  he 
institutes  no  inquiry  into  any  of  the  conditions  so  admitted  to  modify 
the  mental  powers,  although  it  seems  very  natural  to  suppose  that  they 
might  afford  a  key  to  some  of  the  diversities  of  result  We,  however, 
know,  that  had  he  attempted  to  investigate  these  conditions,  and  to  trace 
their  effects,  he  would  have  perceived  that  many  of  the  differences  which 
involved  his  facts  in  doubt,  owed  their  origin  to  difierences  in  the  bodily 
conditions  cognizable  to  the  senses,  and  of  essential  importance  to  the 
construction  of  a  true  philosophy,     But,  from  not  having  been  soffi 
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cientiy  impressed  with  their  active  importance,  he  seems  to  have  viewed 
the  organic  difference  observable  during  health,  as  of  no  moihent,  and  to 
have  confined  himself  chiefly  to  the  examination  of  those  which  are  the 
result  of  disease ;  a  proceeding  involving  a  double  error,  in  respect  that 
the  morbid  state  can  be  accurately  known  only  when  seen  in  connexion 
with  that  of  health.  In  proof  of  this  statement,  we  shall  continue  the 
quotation  above  begun.  Instead  of  directing  attention  to  the  observation 
of  the  cerebral  conditions  during  health,  as  from  its  commencement  we 
should  expect  it,  it  runs  thus :  **  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  interest,  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  the  manifestations  of 
mind  are  affected  by  diseases  of  tfiese  organs^  as  well  as  to  observe 
their  condition  in  that  remarkable  class  of  affections  commonly  called 
diseases  of  the  mind;**  but  not  one  word  is  said  of  its  being  worth 
while  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  the  manifestations  of  mind  are 
affected  by  healthy  diff*erences  in  the  organic  conditions,  although  such 
notoriously  exist  to  a  great  extent 

Dr.  Abercrombie  seems  to  have  fallen  into  this  singular  oversight  from 
an  erroneous  supposition,  for  which  he  adduces  no  evidence,  and  whidi 
we  are  surprised  that  a  professional  man,  of  his  acuteness  and  solidity 
of  judgment,  should  have  assumed,  namely,  that  the  mind  does  not  act 
through  material  organs,  except  in  its  communications  with  the 
external  world.  This  was  pretty  nearly  the  doctrine  for  which  Mr 
Jeffrey  incurred  so  much  ridicule,  and  so  unexpectedly  did  it  come  upon 
us  in  its  present  shape,  that  we  read  the  passage  many  times,  to  try  if 
they  did  not  convey,  however  obscurely,  some  other  meaning.  Having 
failed  to  discover  any  other,  and  finding  tlie  author  going  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  we  are  probably  advancing  a  step  beyond  what  is  warranted  when 
we  speak  of  the  brain  being  necessary  even  to  perception,  as  **  we  do  not 
know  whether  impressions,  made  upon  the  nervous  fabric  connected 
with  the  organs  of  sense,  are  conveyed  to  the  brain,  or  whether  the 
mind  perceives  them  directly,  as  they  are  made  upon  the  organs  of 
sense  ;*'  and  thus  having  convincing  proof  that  he  does  not  in  practice 
pay  any  regard  to  the  quality,  size,  or  condition  of  the  brain,  as  modify- 
ing in  any  way  the  mental  operations,  and  tlierefore  omits  altogether  the 
most  important  and  influential  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  mind,  the  conviction  is  irresistibly  and  reluctantly  forced  upon 
us,  that  the  author  has  been  expending  immense  talent,  great  knowledge 
and  much  labor,  in  constructing  an  edifice  destined,  from  its  want  of 
foundation,  speedily  to  crumble  into  decay ;  whereas,  if  he  had  pursued 
his  inquiry  with  a  closer  reference  to  the  philosophical  principles  which 
he  so  ably  exposes,  and  collected  facts — complete,  invariable,  and  harmo- 
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of  which  my  body  is  composed,  he  considers  the  feeling  of  continiied 
identity  as  a  proof  that  the  mind  acts,  conceives,  and  remembers,  inde- 
pendently of  the  organs.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  impossibility  of 
our  explaining  any  process  of  nature,  is  a  proof  only  of  our  limited 
powers,  and  not  of  the  process  itself  being  managed  either  with  or 
without  the  participation  of  the  organs ;  and,  in  the  next.  Dr.  Abercrombie 
overlooks  the  fact  that  animals  perceive,  remember,  and  apparently  have 
the  consciousness  of  being  the  same  animals  throughout  a  long  life, 
notwithstanding  that  they  undergo  the  same  changes  of  corporeal  com- 
position as  men,  and  are  generally  believed  not  to  have  any  thinking 
principle  apart  from  their  organization.  So  that,  unless  he  can  shew 
that  their  feeling  of  identity  varies  with  their  component  particles,  or 
that  they  have  a  thinking  principle  independent  of  their  bodily  frame, 
his  former  argument,  as  to  man^s  consciousness  being  independent  of 
corporeal  conditions,  must  of  necessity  fall.  Whereas  if  we  adopt  the 
principle,  that  it  signifies  nothing  as  to  its  future  existence  what  consti- 
tutes the  mind  of  man,  and  that  it  is  recalled  into  life  by  the  will  of  God 
ojpnf ,  we  see  at  once  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  manand  animals 
(since  we  are  nowhere  told  that  God  willed  the  lower  animals  to  have 
eternal  life,)  and  we  are  lef\  to  pursue  in  safety  and  confidence  the  path 
of  knowledge  laid  open  before  us,  without  any  fear  of  leading  us  astray 
from  the  fountain  of  Truth — the  one  and  only  true  God. 

Every  day,  indeed,  furnishes  new  proofs  of  the  error  we  commit  in 
assuming  that  they  cannot  be.  Dr.  Abercrombie  thinks  the  feeling  of 
personal  identy  too  purely  of  a  mental  nature  to  be  in  any  way  dependent 
on  organization,  and  regards  the  constant  change  undergone  by  the 
organ,  and  the  singleness  of  the  feeling,  as  incompatible,  because  he 
cannot  understand  how  the  particles  of  to-day  communicate  the  con- 
sciousness to  the  particles  of  to-morrow.  We  do  not  pretend  to  explain 
the  mode  or  manner  in  which  this  is  done  any  more  than  our  author; 
but  when  we  look  into  his  own  book,  and  there  find  cases  narrated,  in 
which  the  sense  of  personal  identy  was  lost,  and  in  which  the  patient 
believed  himself  to  be  another  person,  or  an  animal,  or  even  the  Deity 
himself,  we  maintain  that  these  demonstrate  that  the  feeling  of  personal 
identy  is  influenced  by  organic  conditions;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
philosophy  of  its  operation  cannot  be  considered  complete,  or  general 
inferences  be  deduced  from  it,  unless  the  chief  organic  influences,  and 
their  laws,  be  taken  into  account  at  the  same  time.  That  this  aflTection 
of  personal  identity  is  not  purely  mental,  but  is  aflfected  by  bodily  causes, 
is  proved  by  its  connexion  with  corporeal  disease,  and  by  its  disappear* 
ance  when  the  disease  is  removed. 
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neM  11  not  aware  of  the  action  of  material  organs  at  all,  and  reveals  to 
us  only  the  txUting  state  of  our  own  minde.  But  if  we  resort  to 
obeervation,  we  remark  that  the  brain  of  the  idiot  is  perhaps  not  larger 
than  that  of  an  infant,  while  that  of  the  Bacon  is  ample  in  all  its  dimen- 
sions, and  largely  expanded  in  the  anterior  bbes ;  and  on  extending  onr 
observations,  we  find  the  fact  of  universal  application,  that  an  adult 
head  of  the  above  deficient  size  is  always  accompanied  by  idiocy,  and 
that,  cmierie  parilni8f  the  large  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  is  always 
accompanied  by  relatively  higher  intellectual  power.  These,  be  it 
remarked,  are  facie  of  practical  value,  illustrative  of  one  at  least  of  the 
conditions  which  modify  the  mutual  action  of  mind  and  organization ; 
and,  what  is  more,  they  are  truths,  although  of  vast  importance,  yet 
unattainable  by  reflection  on  consciousness  alone,  and  powerfully  demon- 
strative of  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  observation  for  the  facts  on 
which  the  science  of  mind  is  to  be  reared. 

The  uses  of  consciousness  seem  to  be  generally  misunderstood.  It 
merely  acquaints  us  with  our  existing  mental  states,  and  thus  as  it  were 
reveals  to  us  the  quality  or  nature  of  our  mental  perceptions  and  emo- 
tions ;  but  it  can  give  us  no  information  of  the  conditions  owing  to 
which  we  have  a  stronger  perception  of  one  quality  than  another. 
Consciousness  tells  us  that  the  emotion  of  pity  is  of  a  pleasing  kind, 
and  that  of  anger  is  entirely  difl^erent ;  but  it  docs  not  and  cannot  inform 
us,  which  observation  does,  that  a  particular  condition  of  tlie  brain  may 
so  far  influence  the  latter  as  to  convert  it  into  ungovernable  fury,  or  that 
the  power  of  experiencing  the  emotion  of  pity  bears  a  relation  to  the 
condition  of  a  particular  part  of  the  brain.  For  a  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  o[  action,  we  must  resort  to  observation  on  others ;  and  it  is 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  obtain  it  in  any  other  way  than  that  in  which  the 
wisdom  of  tlie  Creator  has  presented  it  to  us. 

In  like  manner,  consciousness  reveals  the  quality  of  color.  For 
example,  it  informs  us  that  red  is  different  from  green,  and  enables  us  to 
appreciate  the  sensation  of  the  one  as  of  one  kind,  and  that  of  the  other 
as  of  a  difierent  kind,  and  both  as  difierent  from  sensations  of  form,  or 
of  magnitude,  or  position;  but  it  docs  nothing  more,  and  gives  us  no 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  conditions,  in  external  nature  or  in  ourselves, 
on  which  the  sensations  depend,  and  these  above  all  other  things  it  con- 
cerns us  to  know ;  and  accordmgly  we  discover  them  from  extensive 
observation.  Consciousness,  in  short,  plays  precisely  the  same  part  in 
regard  to  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  as  in  regard  to  our  internal 
emotions.  It  acquaints  us  with  the  nature  or  feeling  of  both,  but  not 
with  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  tlicm ;  and  therefore  the  rule  of 
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collectmg  tacts  from  observatioii  applies  with  equal  force  in  iiiYeetifatiiig 
the  sciettce  of  mind  as  it  does  in  physical  science ;  and  when  this  shall 
he  generally  attended  to,  omr  fbture  progress  wffl  he  commensurate  with 
our  closer  adherence  to  the  laws  of  rigid  philosophical  inquiry. 

The  phrenologists,  ridiculed  and  despised  as  they  hare  been  by  the 
ignorant  and  prejudiced,  are,  nevertheless,  as  we  have  said,  the  only 
persons  who  consistently  follow  out  the  Baconian  laws  of  induction ; 
and  it  is  no  small  recompense  to  themselves  to  feel  the  security  which 
their  adherence  to  nature  gives  them.    Dr.  Abercrombie's  mode  of 
inquiry  and  induction  are  theoretically  the  same,  but  the  results  seem  to 
us  to  be  vitiated  by  a  radical  defect  in  the  application  of  his  own  rules. 
He  sees  and  enforces  the  value  of  facts,  as  the  only  foundation  on  which 
to  raise  a  philosophical  induction ;  but  those  which  he  gives,  even  when 
well  ascertained,  are  oHen  incomplete,  and,  consequently,  their  true 
relations  cannot  appear.     He  says,  as  already  remarked,  that  the  only 
field  in  which  the  mental  philosopher  can  pursue  his  inquiries  with 
confidence,  is  his  own  mind,  and  that  great  uncertainty  attends  all  obser- 
vations made  on  others,  and  he  proceeds  accordingly  to  discuss  his 
subject,  deriving  his  facts  from  consciousness.     But  even  taking  hb  own 
mind  as  a  fair  type  of  human  minds,  and  taking  his  facts  as  beyond  dis- 
pute, it  is  impossible  to  deduce  from  them  general  rules,  because  they 
stand  isolated  from  the  conditions  which  influerlced  their  production 
and  manner  of  being;  and  he  nowhere  takes  into  account  the  infiuence 
of  the  organization  through  which  the  mind  operates,  although  he  admits, 
in  the  abstract,  that  its  manifestations  are  greatly  modified  by  the  organic 
conditions.     To  put  this  in  a  plain  light,  let  us  take  an  extreme  cwCf 
and  contrast  the  facts  and  laws  of  Attention,  Abstraction,  or  Imagination, 
as  they  would  be  drawn  from  consciousness  by  a  philosopher  and  by  an 
idiot.     In  the  former,  one  order  of  sequence  would  be  obser>'ed ;  in  the 
latter,  a  very  diflerent  one.     What  causes  this  difierence  ?     This  is 
surely  a  most  essential  inquiry,  and  yet  no  allusion  whatever  is  made  to 
it  in  Dr.  Abercrombie's  book,  nor  does  consciousness  present  an  answer. 
Observation 9  however,   gives  some  information.     It  cannot  discover 
whether  the  original  constitution  of  man  differs  in  such  cases  or  not, 
but  it  proves  (leinonstrably  that  a  different  condition  of  brain  attends 
each,  and  that  in  no  instance  do  we  ever  find  the  intellectual  talent  of 
the  philosopher  manifesting  itself  in  conjunction  with  the  small  brain, 
indicative  of  idiocy.     This  is  a  fact  which  Dr.  Abercrombie  will  not 
dispute ;  and  as  proving  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  effects  of  the 
bodily  organization  on  mind,  it  is  a  most  important  one.     If  we  proceed 
to  the  next  step  above  idiocy,  we  find  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain 
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increasing  in  yolame  as  intelleetiui]  power  advances,  (the  condition  of 
health  being  of  course  understood)  till  we  eome  at  last  to  the  expanse  in 
Lord  Bacon,  in  correspondenee  with  a  scope  and  energy  of  mind  which 
no  man  has  ever  exceeded,  "^his  principle,  indeed,  holds  throughout 
the  whole  animal  kingdom.  In  speaking  of  the  cerebral  lobes  being  the 
place  where  all  the  sensations  take  a  distinct  form,  and  leave  durable 
impressions,  Cuvier  adds,  *'  Comparative  anaiomy  offen  another  con- 
ftrmaiion  in  the  coNVTAirr  rblation  which  the  volvbr  op  thesb 
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ANIMAL."  Cuvier^s  authority,  as  an  observer  and  comparative  anatomist 
fully  competent  to  judge,  will  not  be  called  in  question  by  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie,  and  therefore  he  must  admit  the  accuracy  of  this  position. 
But  observation  proves  farther,  that  the  dispositions,  ai  well  as  the 
intelligence,  of  the  lower  creatures  are  also  in  relation  to  the  sUrueture 
and  constitution  of  the  brain ;  and  if  these  be  facts,  as  we  hold  them 
to  be,  and  as  the  fimthor  himsdf  wiU  perhaps  admit ;  if  they  be  truths^ 
lying  beyond  the  reach  of  consciousness,  and  discoverable  only  by 
observatioiH-is  it  philosophical  to  omit  all  notion  of  a  condition  which 
is  found  to  be  of  such  paramount  importance  to  the  very  basis  of  the 
inquiry,  and  to  state  results,  and  argue  from  them  as  if  no  such  condition 
existed  ? 

To  illustrate  our  meaning,  let  us  take  caloric,  or  the  principle  of  heat, 
as  a  kind  of  parallel  case,  and  in  some  respects  it  is  not  a  bad  one,  as  we 
know  as  little  of  the  principle  of  heat  as  we  do  of  that  of  mind,  and 
can  study  its  laws  only  as  it  exists  in  combination  with,  and  modified  by, 
material  bodies.  Were  we  to  attempt  to  investigate  the  laws  of  heat  in 
the  same  way  as  we  do  those  of  mind,  we  should  altogether  disregard 
the  fact  of  its  combination  with  other  bodies,  and  instead  of  endeavoring 
to  trace  the  modifications  of  its  action,  produced  by  the  different  densi- 
ties and  conducting  powers  of  different  bodies,  we  should  try  to  discover 
its  laws  and  properties  as  if  it  were  an  abstract  existence ;  and  our 
speculations  would  then  be  marked  by  the  inconsistencies  and  hypotheses 
which  at  present  characterize  our  investigations  in  the  science  of  mind. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  I  touch  a  bar  of  iron  heated  to  the  212th 
degree,  I  would  instantly  feel  pain  from  being  burnt ;  and  every  time 
that  I  repeated  the  experiment,  the  result  would  be  the  same.  Now, 
were  I  to  trust,  in  this  instance,  to  consciousness  alone,  and  to  find  the 
same  result  invariably  follow  every  time  my  hand  touched  iron  at  212 
degrees,  I  would  obviously  infer  it  to  be  a  univereai  fact  or  law  that  a 
temperature  of  212  degrees  would  bum  the  hand.  But  then,  if,  instead 
of  nnnecessarily  limiting  ourselves  to  one  source  of  informatioB,  wo 
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Ktfort  to  the  obsenratioa  of  the  effects  of  heat  with  other  bodieiy  we  find 
that «  mail  may  wrap  himself  ap  in  looo/  heated  to  212  degrees^  and, 
fiur  iKmi  being  burned,  feel  only  ovtrheaied*  The  latter,  however, 
judginie  fitim  consciousness  alone,  might  most  justly  say  to  me,  *^  No, 
uiy  friond,  yini  are  wrong,  a  temperature  of  212  degrees  does  not  bnra;*' 
and  au  inicnninablc  dispute  might  arise  between  us,  as  between  two 
phiU^tphcnt  on  mind,  and  no  means  of  reconciliation  be  discovered  till 
•ome  ikiitaoKNis  observer  stepped  in,  and,  confident  in  Nature's  oonsist- 
•ih\v,  and  of  the  existence  of  a  cause  for  such  discrepancy,  set  himself 
K%  xKxwk  to  dMeo^ier  what  it  eouki  be,  and,  by  obiertatianf  found  it  to 
e^w»i»i  m  the  ditfeivnt  densities  of  the  bodies  with  which  the  csbric  was 
cvMiihiiKs) ;  alW  which  die  whole  difficulty  would  vanish,  and  we  should 

lVyiM4>'  MmUar  •»  il  widi  die  operations  of  mind.  If  the  mind  of 
Xw\N^MW\>««^«'\;h<im^niiv>i|PH»  equal  to  5,  and  that  of  B  withorgans 
es«Mi  «<«^  ^^V^  «t^^  ^^^  )^V^  ''^^^  consciousness,  and  do  not  avert  the 
^liK  ^^'^i  A^KUttkMMi  ^'  their  brains,  what  can  follow  but  inconsistency  in 
Uw4k  v\t«^4^MUA.«u»  f  'Vh»  is,  however,  to  a  faulty  extent,  the  mode  of 
Mi^uuv  |HA(^M«d  by  Dr.  Abercrombie;  and  as  his  facts,  even  when 
v^«aMk  Acv  thu«  incomplete,  they  fail,  in  many  instances,  to  warrant  his 

MAstuvuvuiau     We  are  astonished,  we  confess,  at  Am  omission;  for  the 
|ihY«K'UiU  in  fuU  practice  has  daily  and  hourly  proofs  before  him  of  the 

hiKlu»i>i*tu^ble  necessity  of  attending  to  organic  influence.  Phrenology 
ha^  been  charged  with  favoring  irreligion ;  but,  without  any  allusion  to 
Dr.  Abercrombie,  we  can  scarcely  point  to  a  thing  which,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  shows  a  greater  distrust  in  the  ways  of  God,  than  the  common 
practice  of  utterly  disregarding,  as  unnecessary  to  the  manifestations  of 
mind,  conditions  ^^hich  He  has  in  His  wisdom  seen  fit  to  render  essential 
to  its  operations.  It  seems  to  the  false  dread  of  believing  matter  neces- 
sary to  the  workings  of  mind  which  leads  to  this  practical  impiety,  as 
if  we  could  gainsay  or  abolish  what  Qod  himself  had  decreed  to  be 
right ! 

Dr.  Abercrombie  nevertheless  admits,  what  no  one  can  deny,  that  the 
conditions  of  the  brain  does  influence  tlic  operations  of  the  mind,  and 
that  it«  diseases  vehemently  disturb  these  operations.  With  this  speci- 
fication of  ilie  existence  of  the  extreme  links  of  the  chain,  is  he  then 
justified  in  omitting  all  reference  to  those  conditions  which  constitute  the 
intermediate  links,  seeing  that  his  professed  object  is  to  inquire  into  tlit 
laws  of  the  intellectual  powers ;  and  tliose  that  cannot  be  understood 
without  including  the  organic  influence?  The  facts  and  doctrines  of 
phrenology  would  assuredly  have  afforded  him  great  assistance  in  arriving 
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at  accante  Tesults  on  this  labject;  and  it  ia  to  us  inexplicable  on  what 
ground  or  principle  Dr.  Abercrombie  can  justify  his  omission  to  mention 
the  new  philosophy.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  complain  that 
he  has  done  injustice  to  the  phrenologists;  on  the  contrary,  our  sincere 
respect  for  him  leads  us  to  lament  that  he  has  thereby  done  injustice'  to 
himself,  and  that,  too,  more  than  he  may  at  present  be  aware  of.  The 
existence  and  objects  of  phrenology  could  scarcely  be  unknown  to  him ; 
and  as  every  writer  on  the  science  of  mind  is  morally  bound  to  avafl 
himself  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge,  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie could  not  aToid  reference  to  the  subject,  without  risking  the  charge 
of  an  utter  disregard  of  facts  and  principles,  wh2ch  many  cautious  and 
sensible  men  have,  after  the  most  rigid  examination,  declared  to  be 
sufficient  to  clear  up  many  of  the  grand  difficulties  with  which  the 
metaphysicians  have  long  struggled  in  vain.  The  day  is  gone  by  when 
it  would  have  been  considered  creditable  to  an  author  on  the  philosophy 
of  mind  to  treat  phrenology  with  contempt.  We  cannot  persuade  oar- 
selves  that  Dr.  Abercrombie  meant  to  do  so;  and  yet  how  will  his 
silence  be  generally  accounted  for?  We  rather  think  that  the  world  had 
a  right  to  expect  the  expression  of  an  opinion  from  him,  as  a  teacher  of 
intellectual  philosophy.  If  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  phrenological 
facts  inaccurate,  or  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  unsound,  he  wai 
doubly  called  upon  to  enter  upon  their  refutation,  considering  the  rapid 
progress  which  these  views  are  making,  and  the  manifold  injuriet 
always  resulting  from  the  propagation  of  error.  If,  on  the  other  hand* 
he  believed  the  principles  of  phrenology  to  be  essentially  true,  he  was 
bound  to  give  his  testimony  to  that  effisct,  in  order  to  discourage,  by  the 
weight  of  his  authority,  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  active  in  exciting 
prejudices  against  them,  and  impeding  their  diffusion.  We  trust  that,  in 
a  second  edition,  the  intelligent  author  will  leave  no  room  for  another 
expression  of  our  disappointment,  and  we  are  willing  to  believe  that,  if 
he  had  considered  how  much  the  omission  was  liable  to  be  misconstraedy 
he  would  not  have  shrunk  from  giving  his  opinion. 

Our  author  seems  to  be  strangely  misled,  if  we  appreciate  his 
ing  correcdy,  in  believing  that,  except  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
intercourse  with  the  external  world,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  material 
organs.  In  one  place,  indeed,  we  have  seen  him  expressing  a  doubt 
whether  the  co-operation  of  the  brain  is  necessary,  even  for  the  percep- 
tion of  the  impressions  made  on  the  organs  of  the  external  senses;  and 
in  another  place  he  expressly  states,  that  many  mental  emotions  take 
place  independent  of  the  condition  of  the  bodily  frame,  and  gives  m 
examples,  the  mind  remembering,  oonceivingt  oombining,  loving. 
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•nd  hating,  in  the  total  absence  of  any  imprearion  from  without  Bot 
if  these  mental  operations  are  reaDy  independent  of  the  material  oxgans, 
how  does  it  happen  that  a  few  grains  of  opium,  or  a  Mow  on  the  head, 
puts  a  stop  to  them  all ;  that  wine  and  other  stimuli  add  to  their  intensity, 
or  that  sleep,  without  any  thing  external,  also  interrupts  their  activity ! 
Dr.  Abercrombie  himself  gives  numerous  examples  of  these  mental  acts 
being  suppressed  or  disturbed  by  disease,  and  he  must  either  admit  that 
the  organization  has  an  influence,  or  diat  disease  has  reached  the  imma- 
terial principle  of  mind. 

Strictly  speaking,  indeed,  the  human  body  is  one  great  organ  of  mind. 
The  same  principle  animates  and  directs  it  all,  and  the  sole  purposes  of 
all  its  parts  are  either  to  be  directly  subservient  to  mind,  or  to  support 
the  animal  existence  of  those  parts  which  are  so  subservient.  The  brain 
and  nervous  gyntem  are  property  the  parts  which  constitute  the  animal, 
and  all  others  are  constructed  to  place  each  function  in  relation  with  its 
own  objects.  The  nerve  of  Sight  has  the  eye  to  bring  it  into  relation 
with  the  properties  of  light ;  that  of  Hearing  has  the  ear  to  connect  it 
with  the  vibrations  of  external  bodies ;  that  of  Taste  has  the  tongue  to 
place  it  in  relation  with  the  qualities  of  food ;  that  of  Feeling  has  the 
skin  to  connect  it  with  the  object  of  touch ;  and  that  of  Motion  has  the 
muscles  and  bones  to  enable  it  to  effect  change  of  position ;  but  all  have 
the  common  function  of  subserving  the  same  mind,  and  giving  impres- 
sions of,  or  communicating  with,  certain  properties  of  external  bodies. 
In  all  these  casesi,  the  necessary  co-operation  of  tlie  material  organs  is  at 
once  admitted,  because  the  objects  on  which  they  are  directly  employed 
are  external  to  ourselves ;  but  even  in  them,  it  is  almost  universally 
admitted  that  the  brain  is  necessary  to  the  perception  of  the  external 
impression,  and  that  without  its  agency  we  should  never  become  con- 
icious  of  any  change  produced  on  the  external  organ.  Dr.  Abercrombie, 
indeed,  doubts  whether  this  is  not  a  mere  assumption;  but  as  his  own 
belief  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  it,  we  shall  not  consider  him  as 
intending  to  deny  the  fact. 

Minutely  examined,  however,  the  case  of  the  faculties  of  thought, 
sentiment,  and  propensity,  turns  out  to  be  more  nearly  analogous  to  that 
of 'the  exemal  nenses  than  is  imagined;  and  the  necessity'  of  admitting 
them  to  have  cerebral  organs  for  their  manifestations  becomes  equally 
great,  and  rests  exactly  on  the  same  kind  of  evidence.  The  chief  differ- 
ence betwixt  them  is,  that  the  functions  of  the  external  senses,  and 
those  of  the  internal  faculties,  are  different,  which  in  tlie  ver}'  nature  of 
things  must  be.  The  sense  of  sight  has  a  direct  reference  to  external 
nature,  because  that  is  implied  in  its  function.     But  Benevolence,  Can- 
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tiousaeM,  and  Justice,  hxre  an  equally  necessary,  thoagh  indineif 
relation  to  external  objects,  and  without  being  placed  in  relation  witfi 
these,  they  could  i&ither  act  nor  be  acted  upon.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
fallapy  in  Dr.  Abercrombie*s  giound  of  distinction  between  the  one  set 
of  faculties  as  requiring  organs,  and  the  other  as  requiring  none.  The 
senses,  he  says,  are  entirely  dependent  on  external  impressions,  bat  the 
mind  is  not— it  conceives,  remembers,  loves,  fears  and  hopes,  in  the 
total  absence  of  any  impression  from  without  that  can  influence  in  die 
spiallest  degree  these  emotions,  and  recalls  scenes,  deeds  and  persons, 
long  forgotten. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  above  distinction,  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
first,  that  the  brain  is  avowedly  necessary  to  the  perception  of  extennl 
objects,  and  that,  without  its  instrumentality,  no  consciousness  of  any 
impression  made  from  without  upon  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  nerves  of  toadi, 
can  ever  reach  the  mind.  Secondly,  that  the  scenes,  deeds,  and  persons, 
long  forgotten,  were  thus  at  first  presented  to  the  mind  throngk  the 
medium  of  the  senses  and  the  brain,  and  that  as  soon  .as  ^ir  real  or 
bodily  presence  is  withdrawn  from  the  external  sense,  they  remain,  as 
it  were,  the  property  of  the  mind  and  bram ;  so  that,  by  disturbing  the 
action  of  this  latter  organ  by  wine  or  opium,  or  a  blow  on  the  head,  the 
remembrance  of  them  becomes  confused  or  ii  destroyed,  and  letums 
only  on  the  return  of  the  brain  to  its  natural  state,  which  could  not  happen 
were  they  consigned  to  the  mind  independent  of  bodily  conditions,  as 
the  author  seems  to  suppose.  Thirdly,  that  the  mind  alwa3rs  lovei^ 
fears,  remembers,  iltc.,  iomeilUng  external  to  tlsejf,  and  ihaX  thus  the 
mind,  cut  off  from  external  objects  from  birth,  would  be  as  little  available 
as  the  eye  without  light  Even  in  the  partial  deprivation  of  solitary 
confinement,  the  mind  speedily  gives  way,  although  for  a  time  it  can 
support  itself  on  the  memory  of  past  impressions,  which  continue  to 
furnish  objects  of  interest  to  the  feelings  and  thoughtB.  M»i's  whole 
mind  is  constituted  for  social  relations  with  others,  as  much  as  the  ef% 
is  for  light.  Hope,  fear,  love,  justice,  and  every  emotion  and  intelleetoal 
operation,  pre-suppose  and  deal  with  other  people's  emotions  and  external 
objects.  Benevolence  does  not  see  the  beggar  who  excites  its  pity,  by 
a  sense  belonging  exclusively  to  itself,  although  it  could  not  act  unless 
the  impression  from  without  was  made  upon  it;  because,  to  have  given 
each  internal  faculty  an  immediate  communication  with  external  nature, 
would  have  been  to  follow  a  multiplied  and  oom{4icated  method,  the 
very  opposite  to  the  simplicity  and  harmony  which  characterize  the  other 
works  of  the  Divine  Being.  God  has  so  constructed  the  one  sense  of 
sight,  as  to  serve  equally  for  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  whether  per- 
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ceptive,  emotional,  or  reflective.  The  same  eye  enables  the  perceptive 
powers  to  determine  the  size,  form,  and  color,  of  an  object,  and  brings  it 
into  relation  with  Benevolence,  with  Cautioosness,  with  Justice,  or 
with  Veneration.  He  has  thus  avoided  the  necessity  of  giving  multi- 
plied organs  of  sense  to  internal  feelings,  while  he  has  left  all  of  these 
equally  dependent  on  without,  as  the  eye  is  on  light.  It  is  the  perceptive 
powers  which  remember  and  retrace  past  impressions,  and  to  remove 
these  would  be  to  the  feelings  what  taking  away  light  is  to  the  eye. 

With  deference,  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  Dr.  Abercrombie  seems 
unconsciously  to  have  allowed  the  fear  of  materialism  to  have  blinded 
his  judgment,  in  considering  the  influence  of  the  brain  on  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  internal  faculties,  otherwise  he  would  never  have  maintained 
their  dependence  to  be  limited  only  to  their  relations  to  external  objects, 
or  that  mental  changes  were  frequently  independent  of  the  condition  of 
the  bodily  frame.     When  he  affirms  that,  **  in  the  tnoit  peaceful  »(ate 
rf  every  corporeal  /unction^  paeeion,  refnoraCf  or  anguieh^  may  rage 
unthin,  and  while  the  body  is  racked  by  the  most  frightful  diseases^  the 
mind  may  repose  in  tranquility  and  hope^*^  are  such  statements  charac- 
terized by  that  strict  accuracy  and  precision  which  philosophy  requires? 
Is  it  literally  correct  to  say,  that  passion,  remorse,  or  anguish,  may 
rage  within,  and  the  corporeal  (unctions  continue  in  the  most  peac^tU 
state?     Would,  for  instance,  an  actor,  the  professed  imitator  of  nature, 
be  held  as  a  skilful  delineator  of  passion  or  remorse,  if  he  were  to 
present  himself  with  the  placid  eye  and  features,  the  calm  breathing,  and 
regular  beating  of  the  heart,  which  are  the  signs  of  a  peaceful  condition 
of  these  various  bodily  functions  ?     Or  would  the  remorse  and  anguish 
of  a  man  who  had  wronged  us,  be  received  as  sincere,  if  he  were  to 
appear  before  us  with  every  mark  of  a  peaceful  state  of  his  bodily  func- 
tions ?     Quite  the  reverse  of  ail  this.     Every  one  who  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  in  a  passion,  or  to  see  it  in  another,  knows  too  well 
that  bodily  excitement,  quick  and  almost  convulsive  beating  of  the  heart, 
hurried  breathing,  flushed  features,  a  glistening  fiery  eye,  and  fulness  of 
the  vessels  of  the  head,  are  the  sure  accompaniments  of  true  passion. 
Remorse  and  anguish,  in  like  manner,  disturb  the  bodily  functions  in  a 
a  very  remarkable  degree ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  the  arts  of  painting  and 
statuary  have  no  foundation  in  nature,  if  the  passions  and  emotions  of 
the  mind  do  not  necessarily  affect  the  bodily  organs  and  functions. 
Even  Hope  and  Fear  are  so  eminently  influential  on  the  bodily  functions, 
that,  as  a  practical  physician,  Dr.  Abercrombie  never  for  a  moment  loses 
sight  of  their  eflfects.     The  fear  of  dying  is  well  known  to  act  so 
injuriously  on  the  bodily  frame,  as  almost  to  insure  the  occurrence  of  the 
result. 
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In  his  anxiety  to  shun  msterislisniy  oor  author  has  certainly  gone  so 
far  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  to  have  needlessly  given  the  advocates  of 
materialism  a  means  of  assaulting  his  own  views.  By  the  apprehension 
which  he  shows  of  admitting  the  necessity  of  bodily  organs  to  the  mind*s 
manifestations,  he  leaves  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  future  state  of  ezis^ 
ence  depends  for  its  proof  on  the  substance  of  which  mind  is  made;  and 
that,  if  made  of  matter,  it  cannot  be  immortaL  Whereas  the  evidenoe 
on  which  a  future  state  of  existence  rests,  has  not  the  slightest  connexion 
with,  or  dependence  on,  the  nature  or  essence  of  mind.  We  are  nowhere 
told,  end  have  no  reason  to  assume,  of  what  the  mind  consists,  or  that 
its  immortality  has  any  reference  to  its  essence  at  all.  The  doctrine  of 
man's  resurrection  and  life  in  a  fiitnre  state  rests  on  revelation  alone,  and 
not  on  the  inherent  properties  of  mind ;  and  thus  the  only  reason  that 
can  be  given  for  it,  is  the  JUU  of  an  Almighty  Creator.  If  it  be  His 
good  will  to  continue  our  existence  beyond  the  grave,  little  does  it  matter 
to  His  power  of  what  we  are  made ;  and  if  it  be  not  His  will,  little, 
very  little,  will  any  material  avail  us  in  opposition  to  Him.  Whichever 
way,  therefore,  we  view  the  subject,  we  need  not  fear  to  follow  trutfi 
wherever  it  may  lead;  and  if  God  has  ordained  mind  to  act  through  the 
instrumentality  of  matter  in  all  its  emotions  and  operations,  we  shall  be 
safer,  and  shall  approach  more  closely  to  Him,  by  attending  to  the  fact, 
and  treating  it  with  reverence  and  submission— than  by  shutting  our  eyes 
to  its  existence,  and  following  a  theory  of  our  own  in  its  stead. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  himself,  indeed,  expresses  essentially  the  same 
opinion,  when  he  sa3rs,  «*  We  know  kothwo  of  the  nature  or  essenee 
of  mind;  but  whatever  may  be  its  essence,  snd  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  and  extent  of  that  mysterious  connexion  which  the  Deity  has 
established  between  it  and  our  bodily  organization,  these  points  have  no 
rrferenee  whatever  to  the  great  question  of  it$  future  exietenee.  This 
momentous  truth  rests  on  a  species  of  evidence  altogether  different," 
^.  Nor  is  Dr.  Abercrombie  singular  in  this  statement,  for  the  view 
conveyed  in  it  is  that  taken  by  divines,  moralists,  and  philosophers 
almost  without  any  exception.  Why,  then,  should  we  fear  to  trace  the 
conditions  under  which  the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  organize 
tion  is  effected  T  We  shall  never  be  able  to  solve  the  whole  mystery ; 
but  there  are  palpable  conditions  of  great  influence  within  the  reach  of 
observation,  and  these  we  are  bound  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  witlu 

Dr.  Abercrorobie's  anxiety  to  avoid  materialism  has  led  him  uncon- 
sciously into  another  misapplication  of  argument.  UnaUe  to  understand 
fiow^  if  mind  is  dependent  on  the  bodily  organs  for  its  manifestations, 
the  being  /  can  remain  the  same  amidst  the  incessant  change  of  particles 
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of  Avhich  my  body  is  composed,  he  considers  the  feeling  of  continaed 
identity  as  a  proof  that  the  mind  acts,  conceives,  and  remembers,  inde- 
pendendy  of  the  organs.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  impossibility  of 
our  explaining  any  process  of  nature,  is  a  proof  only  of  our  limited 
powers,  and  not  of  the  process  itself  being  managed  either  with  or 
without  the  participation  of  the  organs ;  and,  in  the  next.  Dr.  Abercrombie 
overlooks  the  fact  that  animals  perceive,  remember,  and  apparently  have 
the  consciousness  of  being  the  same  animals  throughout  a  long  life, 
notwithstanding  that  they  undergo  the  same  changes  of  corporeal  com- 
position as  men,  and  are  generally  believed  not  to  have  any  thinking 
principle  apart  from  their  organization.  So  that,  unless  he  can  shew 
that  their  feeling  of  identity  varies  with  their  component  particles,  or 
that  they  have  a  thinking  principle  independent  of  their  bodily  frame, 
his  former  argument,  as  to  man*s  consciousness  being  independent  of 
corporeal  conditions,  must  of  necessity  fall.  Whereas  if  we  adopt  the 
principle,  that  it  signifies  nothing  as  to  its  future  existence  what  consti- 
tutes the  mind  of  man,  and  that  it  is  recalled  into  life  by  the  wUlof  God 
a(pne,  we  see  at  once  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  manand  animals 
(since  we  are  nowhere  told  that  God  willed  the  lower  animals  to  have 
eternal  life,)  and  we  are  left  to  pursue  in  safety  and  confidence  the  path 
of  knowledge  laid  open  before  us,  without  any  fear  of  leading  us  astray 
from  the  fountain  of  Truth — the  one  and  only  true  God. 

Every  day,  indeed,  furnishes  new  proofs  of  the  error  we  commit  in 
assuming  that  they  cannot  be.  Dr.  Abercrombie  thinks  the  feeling  of 
personal  identy  too  purely  of  a  mental  nature  to  be  in  any  way  dependent 
on  organization,  and  regards  the  constant  change  undergone  by  the 
organ,  and  the  singleness  of  the  feeling,  as  incompatible,  because  he 
cannot  understand  how  the  particles  of  to-day  communicate  the  con- 
sciousness to  the  particles  of  to-morrow.  We  do  not  pretend  to  explain 
the  mode  or  manner  in  which  this  is  done  any  more  than  our  author; 
but  when  we  look  into  his  own  book,  and  there  find  cases  narrated,  in 
which  the  sense  of  personal  identy  was  lost,  and  in  which  the  patient 
believed  himself  to  be  another  person,  or  an  animal,  or  even  the  Deity 
himself,  we  maintain  that  these  demonstrate  that  the  feeling  of  personal 
identy  is  influenced  by  organic  conditions;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
philosophy  of  its  operation  cannot  be  considered  complete,  or  general 
inferences  be  deduced  from  it,  unless  the  chief  organic  influences,  and 
their  laws,  be  taken  into  account  at  the  same  time.  That  this  aflfection 
of  personal  identity  is  not  purely  mental,  but  is  afl^ected  by  bodily  causes, 
is  proved  by  its  connexion  with  corporeal  disease,  and  by  its  disappear* 
ance  when  the  disease  is  removed. 
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neM  11  not  aware  of  the  action  of  material  organs  at  all»  and  reveals  to 
U8  only  the  existing  state  qf  our  oum  rmnde.  Bat  if  we  resort  to 
obeervaiiorif  we  remark  that  the  brain  of  the  idiot  is  perhaps  not  larger 
than  that  of  an  infant*  while  that  of  the  Bacon  is  ample  in  all  its  dimen- 
sions, and  largely  expanded  in  the  anterior  lobes ;  and  on  extending  onr 
observations,  we  find  the  fact  of  univebsal  application,  that  an  adult 
head  of  the  above  deficient  size  is  always  accompanied  by  idiocy,  and 
that,  cssteris  paribuSf  the  lai^  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  is  always 
accompanied  by  relatively  higher  intellectual  power.  These,  be  it 
remarked,  are  fads  of  practical  value,  illustrative  of  one  at  least  of  the 
conditions  which  modify  the  mutual  action  of  mind  and  oiganization ; 
and,  what  is  more,  they  are  truths,  although  of  vast  importance,  yet 
unattainable  by  reflection  on  consciousness  alone,  and  powerfully  demon- 
strative of  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  observation  for  die  facts  on 
which  the  science  of  mind  is  to  be  reared. 

The  uses  of  consciousness  seem  to  be  generally  misunderstood.  It 
merely  acquaints  us  with  our  existing  mental  states,  and  thus  as  it  were 
veveab  to  us  the  quaUty  or  nature  of  our  mental  perceptions  and  emo- 
tions ;  but  it  can  give  us  no  information  of  the  conditions  owing  to 
which  we  have  a  stronger  perception  of  one  quality  than  another. 
Consciousness  tells  us  that  the  emotion  of  pity  is  of  a  pleasing  kind, 
and  that  of  anger  is  entirely  different ;  but  it  docs  not  and  cannot  inform 
us,  which  observation  does,  that  a  particular  condition  of  the  brain  may 
so  far  influence  the  latter  as  to  convert  it  into  ungovernable  fury,  or  that 
the  power  of  experiencing  the  emotion  of  pity  bears  a  relation  to  the 
condition  of  a  particular  part  of  the  brain.  For  a  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  action,  we  must  resort  to  observation  on  others ;  and  it  is 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  obtain  it  in  any  other  way  than  that  in  which  the 
wisdom  of  tlie  Creator  has  presented  it  to  us. 

In  like  manner,  consciousness  reveals  the  quality  of  color.  For 
example,  it  informs  us  that  red  is  different  from  green,  and  enables  us  to 
appreciate  the  sensation  of  the  one  as  of  one  kind,  and  that  of  the  other 
as  of  a  different  kind,  and  both  as  different  from  sensations  of  form,  or 
of  magnitude,  or  position ;  but  it  docs  nothing  more,  and  gives  us  no 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  conditions^  in  external  nature  or  in  ourselves, 
on  which  the  sensations  depend,  and  these  above  all  other  things  it  con- 
cerns us  to  know ;  and  accordmgly  we  discover  them  from  extensive 
observation.  Consciousness,  in  short,  plays  precisely  the  same  part  in 
regard  to  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  as  in  regard  to  our  internal 
emotions.  It  acquaints  us  with  the  nature  or  feeling  of  both,  but  not 
with  the  conditions  which  gi^e  rise  to  them ;  and  therefore  the  rule  of 
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conecting  tacts  from  obflenration  applies  with  equal  force  in  tnvestigttiiig 
the  science  of  mind  as  it  does  in  physical  science ;  and  when  this  shall 
be  generally  attended  to,  onr  future  progress  will  be  commensurate  with 
our  closer  adherence  to  the  laws  of  rigid  philosophical  inquiry. 

The  phrenologists,  ridiculed  md  despised  as  they  have  been  by  the 
ignorant  and  prejudiced,  are,  nevertheless,  as  we  have  said,  the  only 
persons  who  consistently  follow  out  the  Baconian  laws  of  induction ; 
and  it  is  no  small  recompense  to  themselves  to  feel  the  security  which 
their  adherence  to  nature  gives  them.    Dr.  Abercrombie*s  mode  of 
inquiry  and  induction  are  theoretically  the  same,  but  the  results  seem  to 
us  to  be  vitiated  by  a  radical  defect  in  the  application  of  his  own  rules. 
He  sees  and  enforces  the  value  of  facts,  as  the  only  foundation  on  which 
to  raise  a  philosophical  induction ;  but  those  which  he  gives,  even  when 
well  ascertained,  are  oAen  incomplete,  and,  consequendy,  their  true 
relations  cannot  appear.     He  sayv,  as  already  remarked,  that  the  only 
field  in  which  the  mental  philosopher  can  pursue  his  inquiries  with 
confidence,  is  his  own  mind,  and  that  great  uncertainty  attends  all  obser* 
vations  made  on  others,  and  he  proceeds  accordingly  to  discuss  his 
subject,  deriving  his  facts  from  consciousness.     But  even  taking  his  own 
mind  as  a  fair  t}^e  of  human  minds,  and  taking  his  facts  as  beyond  dis- 
pute, it  is  impossible  to  deduce  from  them  general  rules,  because  they 
stand  isolated  from  the  conditiona  which  influmeed  their  produttum 
and  manner  of  being;  and  he  nowhere  takes  into  account  the  influence 
of  the  organization  through  which  the  mind  operates,  although  he  admits, 
in  the  abstmrt,  that  its  manifestations  are  greatly  modified  by  the  organic 
conditions.     To  put  this  in  a  plain  light,  let  us  take  an  extreme  c»ie, 
and  contrast  the  facts  and  laws  of  Attention,  Abstraction,  or  Imagination, 
as  they  would  be  drawn  from  consciousness  by  a  philosopher  and  by  an 
idiot.     In  the  former,  one  order  of  sequence  would  be  observed ;  in  the 
latter,  a  very  different  one.     What  causes  this  difference  ?     This  is 
surely  a  most  essential  inquiry,  and  yet  no  allusion  whatever  is  made  to 
it  in  Dr.  Abcrcrombic's  book,  nor  does  consciousness  present  an  answer. 
Observation,  however,  gives  some  information.     It  cannot  discover 
whether  the  original  constitution  of  man  differs  in  such  cases  or  not, 
but  it  proves  demonstrably  that  a  different  condition  of  brain  attends 
each,  and  that  in  no  instance  do  we  ever  fmd  the  intellectual  talent  of 
the  philosopher  manifesting  itself  in  conjunction  with  the  small  brain, 
indicative  of  idiocy.     This  is  a  fad  which  Dr.  Ahercronihie  will  not 
dispute;  and  as  proving  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  efff?cts  of  the 
bodily  organization  on  mind,  it  is  a  most  important  one.     If  we  proceed 
to  the  next  step  above  idiocy,  we  find  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain 
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increasing  in  volnme  as  intelleetua]  power  advances,  (the  condition  of 
health  heing  of  course  nnderstood)  till  we  eome  at  last  to  the  expanse  in 
Lord  Bacon,  in  correspondenee  with  a  scope  and  energy  of  mind  which 
no  roan  has  ever  exceeded,  "^is  principle,  indeed,  holds  thronghont 
the  whole  animal  kingdom.  In  speaking  of  the  cerebral  lobes  being  the 
place  where  all  the  sensations  take  a  distinct  form,  and  leave  durable 
impressions,  Cuvier  adds,  "  Comparative  anaiomy  offttn  another  eon- 
ftrmation  w  the  convtant  relatioii  which  the  volume  op  these 

LOBES    BEASS   TO   THE    DEOREB   OF   IKTELLIOBNCE    POSSESSED    BY   THE 

ANIMAL.*'  Cuvier^s  authority,  as  an  observer  and  comparative  anatomist 
fully  competent  to  judge,  will  not  be  called  in  question  by  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie,  and  therefore  he  must  admit  the  accuracy  of  this  position. 
But  observation  proves  farther,  that  the  dispositions,  as  well  as  the 
intelligence,  of  the  lower  creatures  are  also  in  relation  to  the  structure 
and  constitution  of  the  bndn ;  and  if  these  be  pacts,  as  we  hold  them 
to  be,  and  as  the  author  himself  will  peihaps  admit;  if  they  be  truths^ 
lying  beyond  the  reach  of  consciousness,  and  discoverable  only  by 
observation-— is  it  philosophical  to  omit  all  notion  of  a  condition  which 
is  found  to  be  of  such  paramount  importance  to  the  very  basis  of  the 
inquiry,  and  to  state  results,  and  argue  from  them  as  if  no  such  condition 
existed? 

To  illustrate  our  meaning,  let  us  take  caloric,  or  the  principle  of  heat, 
as  a  kind  of  parallel  case,  and  in  some  respects  it  is  not  a  bad  one,  as  we 
know  as  little  of  the  principle  of  heat  as  we  do  of  that  of  mind,  and 
can  study  its  laws  only  as  it  exists  in  combination  with,  and  modified  by, 
material  bodies.  Were  we  to  attempt  to  investigate  the  laws  of  heat  in 
the  same  way  as  we  do  those  of  mind,  we  should  altogether  disregard 
the  fact  of  its  combination  with  other  bodies,  and  instead  of  endeavoring 
to  trace  the  modifications  of  its  action,  produced  by  the  different  densi- 
ties and  conducting  powers  of  different  bodies,  we  should  try  to  discover 
its  laws  and  properties  as  if  it  were  an  abstract  existence ;  and  our 
speculations  would  then  be  marked  by  the  inconsistencies  and  hypotheses 
which  at  present  characterize  our  investigations  in  the  science  of  mind. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  I  touch  a  bar  of  iron  heated  to  the  212th 
degree,  I  would  instantly  feel  pain  from  being  burnt ;  and  every  time 
that  I  repeated  the  experiment,  the  result  would  be  the  same.  Now, 
were  I  to  trust,  in  this  instance,  to  consciousness  alone,  and  to  find  the 
same  result  invariably  follow  every  time  my  hand  touched  iron  at  212 
degrees,  I  would  obviously  infer  it  to  be  a  universal  fact  or  law  that  a 
temperature  of  212  degrees  would  bum  the  hand.  But  then,  if,  instead 
of  unnecessarily  limiting  ourselves  to  one  source  of  information,  wt 
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resort  to  the  obeenration  of  the  effects  of  heat  with  other  bodies,  we  find 
that  a  man  may  wrap  himself  np  in  wool  heated  to  212  degrees,  and, 
far  from  being  burned,  feel  only  overheated^  The  latter,  however, 
judging  from  consciousness  alone,  might  most  justly  say  to  me,  **  No, 
my  friend,  you  are  wrong,  a  temperature  of  212  degrees  does  not  bum;*' 
and  aa  interminable  dispute  might  arise  between  us,  as  between  two 
philosophers  on  mind,  and  no  means  of  reconciliation  be  discovered  till 
some  sagacious  observer  stepped  in,  and,  confident  in  Nature's  consist- 
ency, and  of  the  existence  of  a  cause  for  such  discrepancy,  set  himself 
to  work  to  discover  what  it  could  be,  and,  by  obeervation,  found  it  to 
consist  in  the  different  densities  of  the  bodies  with  which  the  caloric  was 
combined ;  after  which  the  whole  difficulty  would  vanish,  and  we  should 
at  once  agree. 

Precisely  similar  is  it  with  the  operations  of  mind.  If  the  mind  of 
A  is  connected  with  cerebral  organs  equal  to  5,  and  that  of  B  with  organs 
equal  to  10,  and  both  judge  from  consciousness,  and  do  not  avert  the 
different  conditions  of  their  brains,  what  can  follow  but  inconsisteney  in 
their  conclusions  7  This  is,  however,  to  a  faulty  extent,  the  mode  of 
inquiry  pursued  by  Dr.  Abercrombie;  and  as  his  facts,  even  when 
certain,  are  thus  incomplete,  they  fail,  in  many  instances,  to  warrant  his 

inductions.  We  are  astonished,  we  confess,  at  his  omission ;  for  the 
physician  in  full  practice  has  daily  and  hourly  proofs  before  him  of  the 

indispensable  necessity  of  attending  to  organic  influence.  Phrenology 
has  been  charged  with  favoring  irreligion ;  but,  without  any  allusion  to 
Dr.  Abercrombie,  we  can  scarcely  point  to  a  thing  which,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  shows  a  greater  distrust  in  the  ways  of  God,  than  the  common 
practice  of  utterly  disregarding,  as  unnecessary  to  the  manifestations  of 
mind,  conditions  ^^hich  He  has  in  Hia  wisdom  seen  fit  to  render  essential 
to  its  operations.  It  seems  to  the  false  dread  of  believing  matter  neces* 
sary  to  the  workings  of  mind  which  leads  to  this  practical  impiety,  as 
if  we  could  gainsay  or  abolish  what  God  himself  had  decreed  to  be 
right !  , 

Dr.  Abercrombie  nevertheless  admits,  what  no  one  can  deny,  that  the 
conditions  of  the  brain  does  influence  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and 
diat  its  diseases  vehemently  disturb  these  operations.  With  this  speci- 
fication of  the  existence  of  the  extreme  links  of  the  chain,  is  he  then 
justified  in  omitting  all  reference  to  those  conJilions  which  constitute  the 
intermediate  links,  seeing  that  his  professed  object  is  to  inquire  into  tli* 
laws  of  the  intellectual  powers ;  and  those  that  cannot  be  understood 
without  including  the  organic  influence?  The  facts  and  doctrines  of 
phrenology  would  assuredly  have  afforded  him  great  assistance  in  arriving 
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at  accurate  reaultB  on  thia  aabject ;  and  it  ia  to  ua  inexplicable  on  whal 
ground  or  principle  Dr.  Abercrombie  can  juatify  his  omiaaion  to  mentioo 
the  new  philoaophy.  In  aaying  thia,  we  do  not  mean  to  complain  that 
he  haa  done  injuatice  to  the  phrenologiatB;  on  the  contrary,  our  aincere 
reapect  for  him  leada  U9  to  lament  that  he  haa  thereby  done  injuatice'  to 
himaelf,  and  that,  too,  more  than  he  may  at  preaent  be  aware  of.  The 
exiatence  and  objects  of  phrenology  could  acarcely  be  unknown  to  him ; 
and  aa  every  writer  on  the  acience  of  mind  ii  morally  bound  to  avail 
himaelf  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge,  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie could  not  avoid  reference  to  the  aubject,  without  riaking  the  charge 
of  an  utter  diaregard  of  facts  and  principles,  which  many  cautioua  and 
aensible  men  have,  after  the  moat  rigid  examination,  declared  to  be 
aufficient  to  clear  up  many  of  the  grand  difficultiea  with  which  the 
metaphysicians  have  long  atruggled  in  vain.  The  day  ia  gone  by  when 
it  would  have  been  conaidered  creditable  to  an  author  on  the  philosophy 
of  mind  to  treat  phrenology  with  contempt.  We  cannot  persuade  our- 
aelvea  that  Dr.  Abercrombie  meant  todo  ao;  and  yet  how  will  hia 
ailence  be  generally  accounted  for?  We  rather  think  that  the  world  had 
a  right  to  expect  the  expreaaion  of  an  opinion  from  him,  aa  a  teaclierof 
intellectual  philosophy.  If  he  had  reaaon  to  believe  the  phrenological 
facta  inaccurate,  or  the  concluaiona  drawn  from  them  unaound,  he  waa 
doubly  called  upon  to  enter  upon  their  refutation,  conaidering  the  rapid 
progresa  which  these  views  are  making,  and  the  manifold  injuries 
always  resulting  from  the  propagation  of  error.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  believed  the  principles  of  phrenology  to  be  eaaentially  true,  he  was 
bound  to  give  hia  teatimony  to  that  effect,  in  order  to  diacourage,  by  the 
weight  of  his  authority,  the  efforta  of  thoae  who  are  active  in  exciting 
prejudices  against  them,  and  impeding  their  diffusion.  We  trust  that,  in 
a  second  edition,  the  intelligent  author  will  leave  no  room  for  another 
expression  of  our  diaappointment,  and  we  are  willing  to  believe  that,  if 
he  had  conaidered  how  much  the  omisaion  waa  liable  to  be  miaconatraed, 
he  would  not  have  shrunk  from  giving  his  opinion. 

Our  author  aeema  to  be  atrangely  mialed,  if  we  appreciate  hia  mean- 
ing correctly,  in  believing  that,  except  in  so  far  aa  relatea  to  the  niind*a 
intercourse  with  the  external  world,  it  haa  nothing  to  do  with  material 
organs.  In  one  place,  indeed,  we  have  aeen  him  expreaaing  a  doubt 
whether  the  co-operation  of  the  brain  ia  neceaaary,  even  for  the  percep- 
tion of  the  impreasions  made  on  the  organa  of  the  external  senaea ;  and 
in  another  place  he  expreaaly  atatea,  that  many  mental  emotiona  take 
place  independent  of  the  condition  of  the  bodily  frame,  and  givea  aa 
examples,  the  mind  remembering,  oonceivingt  oombming,  loving,  fearingt 
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ioul  hating,  in  the  total  abeence  of  any  impression  from  without.  Bat 
if  tfiese  mental  operations  are  really  independent  of  the  material  organs, 
how  does  it  happen  that  a  few  grains  of  opium,  or  a  blow  on  the  head, 
puts  a  stop  to  them  all ;  that  wine  and  other  stimuli  add  to  their  intensity, 
or  that  sleep,  without  any  thing  external,  also  interrupts  their  activity? 
Dr.  Abercrombie  himself  gives  numerous  examples  of  these  mental  acts 
being  suppressed  or  disturbed  by  disease,  and  he  must  either  admit  that 
the  organization  has  an  influence,  or  diat  disease  has  reached  the  imma- 
terial principle  of  mind. 

Strictly  speaking,  indeed,  the  human  body  is  one  great  organ  of  mind. 
Tlie  same  principle  animates  and  directs  it  all,  and  the  sole  purposes  of 
an  its  parts  arc  either  to  be  directly  subservient  to  mind,  or  to  support 
the  animal  existence  of  those  parts  which  are  so  subservient.  The  brain 
and  nervous  system  are  properiy  the  parts  which  constitute  the  animal, 
and  all  others  are  constructed  to  place  each  function  in  relation  with  its 
own  objects.  The  nerve  of  Sight  has  the  eye  to  bring  it  into  relation 
with  the  properties  of  light ;  that  of  Hearing  has  the  ear  to  connect  it 
with  the  vibrations  of  external  bodies ;  that  of  Taste  has  the  tongue  to 
place  it  in  relation  with  the  qualities  of  food ;  Aat  of  Feeling  has  the 
skin  to  connect  it  with  the  object  of  touch ;  and  that  of  Motion  has  the 
muscles  and  bones  to  enable  it  to  effect  change  of  position ;  but  all  have 
the  common  function  of  subserving  the  same  mind,  and  giving  impres- 
sions of,  or  communicating  with,  certain  properties  of  external  bodies. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  necessary  co-operation  of  tlie  material  organs  is  at 
once  admitted,  because  the  objects  on  which  they  are  directly  employed 
are  external  to  ourselves ;  but  even  in  them,  it  is  almost  universally 
admitted  that  the  brain  is  necessary  to  the  perception  of  the  external 
impression,  and  that  without  its  agency  we  should  never  become  con- 
icious  of  any  change  produced  on  the  external  organ.  Dr.  Abercrombie, 
indeed,  doubts  whether  this  is  not  a  mere  assumption;  but  as  his  own 
belief  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  it,  we  shall  not  consider  him  as 
intending  to  deny  the  fact. 

Minutely  examined,  however,  the  case  of  the  faculties  of  thought, 
sentiment,  and  propensity,  turns  out  to  be  more  nearly  analogous  to  that 
of  the  exemal  senses  than  is  imagined;  and  the  necessity  of  admitting 
them  to  have  cerebral  organs  for  their  manifestations  becomes  equally 
great,  and  rests  exactly  on  the  same  kind  of  evidence.  The  chief  differ- 
ence betwixt  them  is,  that  the  functions  of  the  external  senses,  and 
those  of  the  internal  faculties,  are  different,  which  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  must  be.  The  sense  of  sight  has  a  direct  reference  to  external 
nature,  because  that  is  implied  in  its  function.     But  Benevolence,  Can- 
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tioutnesiy  ukI  jQttice»  haye  an  equally  necessary,  thoogh  indineit 
relatiOD  to  exlernal  objects,  and  without  being  placed  in  relation  wi& 
these,  they  could  i&ither  act  nor  be  acted  upon.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
fallacy  in  Dr.  Abercrombie's  giound  of  distinction  between  the  one  set 
of  faculties  as  requiring  organs,  and  the  other  as  requiring  none.  The 
senses,  he  says,  are  entirely  dependent  on  external  impressions,  bat  the 
mind  is  nofr— it  conceives,  remembers,  loves,  fears  and  hopes,  in  the 
total  absence  of  any  impression  from  without  that  can  influence  in  Ifae 
smallest  degree  these  emotions,  and  recalls  scenes,  deeds  and  persons, 
long  forgotten. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  above  distinction,  we  must  bear  in  mindt 
first,  that  the  brain  is  avowedly  necessary  to  the  peroeptioo  of  exteiml 
objects,  and  that,  without  ita  instrumentality,  no  consciousness  of  any 
impression  made  firom  without  upon  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  nerves  of  touch, 
can  ever  reach  the  mind.  Secondly,  that  the  scenes,  deeds,  and  persons, 
long  forgotten,  were  thus  at  first  presented  to  the  mind  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses  and  the  brain,  and  that  as  soon  .as  their  real  or 
bodily  presence  is  withdrawn  from  the  external  sense,  they  remain,  as 
it  were,  the  property  of  the  mind  and  bram ;  so  that,  by  disturbing  the 
action  of  this  latter  organ  by  wine  or  opium,  or  a  blow  on  the  head,  the 
remembrance  of  them  becomes  confused  or  is  destroyed,  and  retoniB 
only  on  the  return  of  the  brain  to  its  natural  state,  which  could  not  ha|^ien 
were  they  consigned  to  the  mind  independent  of  bodily  conditions,  as 
the  author  seems  to  suppose.  Thirdly,  thai  the  mind  always  lovoi^ 
fean,  remembers,  k^c*,  amuihing  external  to  itsdf,  and  diat  thus  the 
mind,  cut  off  from  external  objects  from  birth,  would  be  as  little  available 
as  the  eye  without  light.  Even  in  the  partial  deprivation  of  solitary 
confinement,  tiie  mind  speedily  gives  way,  although  for  a  time  it  can 
8up[>ort  itself  on  the  memory  of  past  impressions,  which  continue  lo 
furnish  objects  of  interest  to  the  feelings  and  thoughts.  Man's  wfade 
mind  is  constituted  for  social  relations  with  others,  as  much  as  the  eyt 
is  for  light.  Hope,  fear,  love,  justice,  and  every  emotion  and  intelleetnal 
operation,  pre-suppose  and  deal  with  other  people's  emotions  and  external 
objectB.  Benevolence  does  not  see  the  beggar  who  excites  its  pity,  by 
a  sense  belonging  exclusively  to  itself,  althou^  it  oould  not  act  unless 
the  impression  from  without  was  made  upon  it;  because,  to  have  given 
each  internal  faculty  an  immediate  communication  with  external  nature, 
would  have  been  to  follow  a  multiplied  and  oom]4icated  method,  the 
very  opposite  to  the  simplicity  and  harmony  which  characterize  the  odier 
works  of  the  Divine  Being.  God  has  so  constructed  the  one  sense  of 
sight,  as  to  serve  equally  for  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  whether  per- 
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oeptive,  emotioiial,  or  reflectivew  The  same  eye  enables  the  perceptive 
powers  to  determine  the  size,  form,  and  color,  of  an  object,  and  brings  it 
into  relation  with  Benevolence,  with  Cautiousness,  with  Justice,  or 
with  Veneration.  He  has  thus  avoided  the  necessity  of  giving  multi- 
pUed  organs  of  sense  to  internal  feelings,  while  he  has  left  all  of  these 
equally  dependent  on  without,  as  the  eye  is  on  light.  It  is  the  perceptive 
powers  which  remember  and  retrace  past  impressions,  and  to  remove 
these  would  be  to  the  feelings  what  taking  away  light  is  to  the  eye. 

With  deference,  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  Dr.  Abercrombie  seems 
unconsciously  to  have  allowed  the  fear  of  materialism  to  have  blinded 
his  judgment,  in  considering  the  influence  of  the  brain  on  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  internal  faculties,  otherwise  he  would  never  have  maintained 
their  dependence  to  be  limited  only  to  their  relations  to  external  objects, 
or  that  mental  changes  were  frequently  independent  of  the  condition  of 
the  bodily  frame.     When  he  affirms  that,  '*m  the  most  peaceful  state 
ef  every  corporeal  funcium^  possum^  remoru^  or  anguish^  may  rage 
within^  and  while  the  body  is  racked  by  the  most  fright/id  diseases^  the 
mind  may  repose  in  tranquility  and  hope^^^  are  such  statements  charac- 
terized by  that  strict  accuracy  and  precision  which  philosophy  requires! 
Is  it  literally  correct  to  say,  that  passion,  remorse,  or  anguish,  may 
rage  within,  and  the  corporeal  functions  continue  in  the  most  peac^kd 
state  ?     Would,  for  instance,  an  actor,  the  professed  imitator  of  nature, 
be  held  as  a  skilful  delineator  of  passion  or  remorse,  if  he  were  to 
present  himself  with  the  placid  eye  and  features,  the  calm  breathing,  and 
regular  beating  of  the  heart,  which  are  the  signs  of  a  peaceful  condition 
of  these  various  bodily  functions  ?     Or  would  the  remorse  and  anguish 
of  a  man  who  had  wronged  us,  be  received  as  sincere,  if  he  were  to 
appear  before  us  with  every  mark  of  a  peaceful  state  of  his  bodily  func- 
tions ?     Quite  the  reverse  of  all  this.     Every  one  who  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  in  a  passion,  or  to  see  it  in  another,  knows  too  well 
that  bodily  excitement,  quick  and  almost  convulsive  beating  of  the  heart, 
hurried  breathing,  flushed  features,  a  glistening  fiery  eye,  and  fulness  of 
the  vessels  of  the  head,  are  the  sure  accompaniments  of  true  passion. 
Remorse  and  anguish,  in  like  manner,  disturb  the  bodily  functions  in  a 
a  very  remarkable  degree ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  the  arts  of  painting  and 
statuary  have  no  foundation  in  nature,  if  the  passions  and  emotions  of 
the  mind  do  not  necessarily  affect  the  bodily  organs  and  functions. 
Even  Hope  and  Fear  are  so  eminently  influential  on  the  bodily  functions, 
that,  as  a  practical  physician.  Dr.  Abercrombie  never  for  a  moment  loses 
sight  of  their  effects.     The  fear  of  dying  is  well  known  to  act  so 
injuriously  on  the  bodily  frame,  as  almost  to  insure  the  occurrence  of  the 
result. 
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In  hif  anxiety  to  shun  materialisni,  our  author  has  certainly  gone  so 
far  in  the  oppoeite  direction,  aa  to  have  needleaaly  given  the  advocatee  of 
niateriaiiam  a  means  of  aaaanlting  his  own  views.  By  the  apprehension 
which  he  shows  of  admitting  the  necessity  of  bodily  oigans  to  the  mind's 
manifestations,  he  leaves  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  fntore  state  of  exist- 
ence depends  for  its  proof  on  the  substance  of  which  mind  is  made ;  and 
that,  if  made  of  matter,  it  cannot  be  immortal.  Whereas  the  evidenoe 
on  which  a  future  state  of  existence  rests,  has  not  the  slightest  connexion 
with,  or  dependence  on,  the  nature  or  essence  of  mind.  We  are  nowhere 
told,  and  have  no  reason  to  assume,  of  what  the  mind  consists,  or  that 
its  immortality  has  any  reference  to  its  essence  at  all.  The  doctrine  of 
man*s  resurrection  and  life  in  a  future  state  rests  on  revelation  alone,  and 
not  on  the  inherent  properties  of  mind ;  and  thus  the  only  reason  that 
can  be  given  for  it,  u  the  JitU  of  an  Almighty  Creator.  If  it  be  His 
good  will  to  continue  our  existence  beyond  the  grave,  little  does  it  matter 
to  His  power  of  what  we  are  made ;  and  if  it  be  not  His  will,  little, 
very  little,  will  any  material  avail  us  in  opposition  to  Him.  Whichever 
way,  therefore,  we  view  the  subject,  we  need  not  fear  to  follow  truth 
wherever  it  may  lead ;  and  if  God  has  ordained  mind  to  act  through  the 
instrumentality  of  matter  in  all  itv  emotions  and  operations,  we  shall  be 
safer,  and  shall  approach  more  closely  to  Him,  by  attending  to  the  fact, 
and  treating  it  with  reverence  and  submission— than  by  shutting  our  e3ree 
to  its  existence,  and  following  a  theory  of  our  own  in  its  stead. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  himself,  indeed,  expresses  essentially  the  same 
opinion,  when  he  says,  "  We  know  kothino  of  the  nature  or  easenoe 
of  mmd;  but  whatever  may  be  its  essence,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  and  extent  of  that  mysterious  connexion  which  the  Deity  has 
established  between  it  and  our  bodily  organization,  these  points  have  no 
rrfermce  whatever  to  the  great  question  of  its  future  existence.  This 
momentous  truth  rests  on  a  species  of  evidence  altogether  different," 
iic.  Nor  is  Dr.  Abercrombie  singular  in  this  statement,  for  the  view 
conveyed  in  it  is  that  taken  by  divines,  moralists,  and  philosophers 
almost  without  any  exception.  Why,  then,  should  we  fear  to  trace  the 
conditions  under  which  the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  organii** 
tion  is  effected  7  We  shall  never  be  able  to  solve  the  whole  mjrstexy ; 
but  there  are  palpable  conditions  of  great  influence  within  the  reach  of 
observation,  and  these  we  are  bound  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with. 

Dr.  Abercrombie's  anxiety  to  avoid  materiallBm  has  led  him  uncon- 
sciously into  another  misapplication  of  argument  Unable  to  understand 
how^  if  mind  is  dependent  ou  the  bodily  organs  for  its  manifestations, 
the  being  /  can  remain  the  same  amidst  the  incessant  change  of  partides 
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aious  facts— 'for  his  basii,  he  might  hwm  ereoted  t  npetBtnicture,  the 
durability  of  which  would  hare  been  equtlled  oidy  by  itt  intnneic  valve. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  is  of  opinioo,  in  aooordance  with  moat  preceding 
philoaophera,  thai  a  knowledge  of  mind  ia  obtainable  only  from  con- 
aoiousneae.  In  one  aenae,  this  ia  indubitable ;  but  n  the  aame  aenae, 
our  knowledge  of  external  nature  muatbe  alaoaacribed  toconaciousneaa, 
aa  every  thing,  whether  external  or  internal,  must  become  an  object  of 
oonaeiouaneaa  before  we  can  become  aoquainted  with  hi  existence  or 
propertiea.  The  phrenologiaia»  with  whoae  writings  no  modem  author 
•a  the  Bciapoe  of  mind  can  be  auppoaed  to  be  unacquainted,  have  done 
their  utmoat  to  call  attsntioo  to  the  heU  that  conadousneas  doea  not 
mkxm  ua  evea  of  the  exjatencc  of  mental  orgaoi,  mneh  leaa  doea  it 
aequaint  ua  with  the  inAuenee  of  diffeveot  oonditiona  of  theae  organa 
upon  the  mental  maniHEStatioiia;  and  they  have  urged  the  conclusion, 
that,  therelbfe,  eenscumsiisaf  at  noi  w^fidaU  to  reveal  the  caudUionM 
or  Unre  iff  the  mtMTs  ocfitm,  and  that,  to  discover  these,  we  must  have 
recouiae  to  extenmve  oheervatiQn.  Neither  Dr.  Abercrombie  nor  any 
mf  other  peiaon  has  attempted  to  tefate  either  the  piemiaea  or  the 
ugybrence ;  and  the  very  ineonaiaiBncy  whidi  he  ia  obliged  to  admit  in 
the  fKta  derived  from  cooKiouaneaa,  corroboratea  the  accurvy  of  boA 
poaitioiis.  It  Ml  worthy  of  remark,  alao,  that  when  he  admits  the  pro- 
digious influence  of  the  conditioa  of  the  brain  on  the  opentiona  of  the 
mind  during  disease,  he  derives  his  knowledge  of  that  influence  not  from 
coBtfciiHMness,  which  can  afibcd  him  none,  but  from  OBSERvmo  dining 
(HeeoMe  in  others  the  connexion  between  cerrhral  state  and  mental 
nuttiiffstaHons.  Why,  then,  does  he  not  consistently  follow  out  the 
aamo  plan  during  health  T  and  at  what  point  in  the  approach  to  disease 
does  consciousness  cease  to  be,  and  observation  become  an  adequate 
source  of  knowledge  T  Invariability  and  consistency  he  states  to  be 
characteristics  of  truth  and  facts,  and  of  a  right  mode  of  proceeding. 
When  thus  proved  to  be  unattainable  on  his  method  of  inquiry,  why 
does  he  longer  adhere  to  it  ? 

But  general  principles  are  best  illustrated  by  examples ;  and  if  we 
select  any  individual  case,  we  shall  perceive  immediately,  that  in  mind, 
as  in  physics,  observation  is  the  true  fountain  of  practical  knowledge. 
liflt  us  take  two  individuals  in  perfect  health,  the  one  characterized 
by  the  limited  mental  powers  of  idiocy,  and  the  other  by  the  genius 
and  talent  of  a  Bacon,  and  attempt  to  philosophize  upon  their  i*es- 
{lective  attributes.  If  we  refer  to  reflection  on  consciousness,  we 
Hhall  not  succeed  in  discovering  a  single  condition  on  which  the 
diflference  depends,  even  should  we  reflect  for  years;  because  conscious* 
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'  Under  the  heed  of  Somimmboliem,  indeed,  Dr.  Abercrombie  rdatee 
■eireral  meet  interaetiDg  eeeee  of  whet  ii  erroneously  called  double 
eomeioutnesa^  in  which  the  patient  liTea  in  two  different  and  alternate 
states,  forgetting,  in  the  one,  everything  which  takes  place  in  the  other; 
and,  ffice  v€n(Lt  leeollecting  in  the  one  every  thing  which  took  place 
daring  tlie  period  corresponding  lo  itself.  A  yonng  lady,  aftor  an  attack 
of  somnolency,  found  that  she  had  lost  every  kind  of  acquired  knowl- 
edge. She  began  to  study  from  the  beginning;  and  some  months 
afterwards,  on  awakening  from  a  second  attack,  found  that  she  had 
regained  all  she  formeriy  knew,  but  had  not  the  slightest  recollection  of 
any  thing  which  had  happened  in  the  interval.  She  then  had  a  third 
attack,  which  left  her  in  the  same  state  as  the  first  had  done ;  and  subse- 
quently a  fourth,  which  left  her  restored  to  the  condition  in  which  the 
second  had  left  her.  In  the  one  state,  she  uniformly  recollected  all  her 
original  knowledge ;  in  the  other,  only  that  acquired  after  the  first  attack. 
We  have  lately  heard  the  history  of  another  case  somewhat  of  the  same 
kind,  in  which,  after  a  long  fit  of  somnolency,  a  lady  awoke  utteriy 
unconscious  of  every  preceding  occurrence,  of  the  use  or  nature  of 
language,  and  of  the  features  of  her  friends,  and  utteriy  forgetful  that 
she  had  ever  seen  her  husband  before.  She  is  now  learning  every  thing 
like  a  child.  In  these  singular  cases,  the  disturbance  or  interruption 
of  continued  consciousness  is  evidently  owing  to  a  bodily  affection ;  and 
if  the  condition  of  the  body  thus  exercises  an  important  influence  at  one 
point  of  the  scale,  it  is  altogether  unphilosophical  to  maintain  that  it 
exercises  none  at  another.  Sleep,  indeed,  suspends  the  consciousnees 
of  identity,  and  it  is  avowedly  a  bodily  affection.  Its  very  familiarity 
prevents  our  attaching  due  importance  to  its  efiects  on  the  mind. 

In  entering  so  minutely  into  the  above  discussion,  we  need  hardly 
say  thht  it  is  the  sincere  respect  we  entertain  for  Dr.  Abererombie's 
superiority  of  intellect,  great  acquirements,  extensive  experience,  and 
deservedly  high  reputation,  which  has  led  us  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
oversight  which  he  has  committed  in  not  entering  more  carefully  into 
the  consideration  of  the  influence  of  the  organiiation  on  the  mental 
functions  during  health.  Had  we  not  rated  very  highly  his  authority 
and  weight  of  character  with  the  public,  we  should  never  have  taken  die 
trouble  we  have  done  to  show  how  extensively  his  omission  endangers  fhe 
solidity  of  his  own  superstructure.  Gonvinced«s  we  are  by  a  superabun- 
dance of  evidence,  that  the  philosophy  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers 
can  be  attained  only  by  investigating  the  operations  and  laws  of  mind  in 
connexion  with  its  bodily  organs,  and  that  every  attempt  made  on  any 
other  principle  must  do  harm,  in  withdrawing  attention  from  the  true 
VOL.  m.— 32 
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path  of  inquiryi  it  becomes  a  positive  moral  duty  in  as  to  expose  its 
defects,  and  to  warn  the  reader  against  being  muded  by  an  erroneous 
application  of  principles  in  themselves  incontestaUy  true,  and  of  great 
importance  to  the  conducting  of  investigation. 

The  informed  phrenologist  is  well  aware  thai  the  defect  we  have 
pointed  out  in  Dr.  Abercrombie's  work,  is  not  of  a  trivial  nature,  and  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  make  even  the  unphrenological  reader  understand 
its  importance.    The  author's  section  on  Memory,  for  example,  abounds 
in  excellent  facts  and  reasoning,  and  is  marked  by  a  love  of  truth  and 
a  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry;  and  yet  its  results  are  very  imperfect,  from 
his  overlooking  the  influence  of  corporeal  organization.    He  states,  in 
the  outset,  that  ^^  there  eeem  to  be  original  differeneee  in  the  power  of 
memory 9  eome  individtioh  being  remarkable  for  retentive  memory ^ 
though  not  othenviae  dietinguished  by  their  intellectual  endowments  s" 
and,  as  instances,  he  speaks  of  one  person  being  able  to  repeat  a  long 
discourse  after  hearing  it  once;  of  another  being  able  to  repeat  the 
contents  of  a  newspaper,  and  so  on,  where  the  understanding  was 
Otherwise  defective.    Hs  then  refers  to  local  memory,  and  to  that  founded 
on  analogies,  and  admits  that  the  one  may  be  possessed  without  the 
other.    These  are  factSf  and  therefore  a  solid  ground  for  inquiry.    The 
first  question  that  presents  itself,  on  contemplating  them,  is  naturally, 
'*  what  are  the  circumstances  or  conditions  on  which  these  differences 
depend;  can  we  ascertain  them?"     On  having  recourse  to  further 
observation,  and  comparing  the  conditioQ  of  the  brain  or  organ  of  mind 
in  those  who  are  distinguished  for  the  accuracy  of  any  particular  mem- 
ory, and  in  those  who  are  defective  in  the  same  kind  of  memory,  we 
perceive  a  remarkable  difTeronce  of  developemcnt  in  portions  of  the 
brain  invariably  corresponding,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal,  to 
the  degree  of  power  possessed ;  and  we  observe  that  one  part  of  the 
brain  is  large  in  those  who  have  the  great  verbal  memory ;  another  in 
those  who  have  the  local  memory ;  a  third  in  those  who  excel  in  remem- 
bering analogies ;  a  fourth  in  those  who  excel  in  musical  memory,  and  so 
on.     These,  then,  are  additional  facts  bearing  directly  on  the  point  at 
issue,  and  therefore  positively  essential  to  the  inquiry  into  the  laws  of 
memory.     Instead,  however,  of  proceeding  in  the  examination  by  this 
most  direct  and  philosophical  way,  and  of  thus  building  his  superstructure 
on  factSj  as  it  is  the  object  of  his  book  to  recommend,  Dr.  Abercrombie 
merely  says,  "The facts  now  referred  to  are  matters  of  curiosity  only. 
The  points  of  real  interest  and  practical  importance  in  regard  to  memory, 
respect  the  manner  in  which  it  is  influenced  by  the  intellectual  habits 
of  the  individuals^  and  the  principles  on  which  it  may  be  improved. 
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These  are  referrable  chiefly  to  two  heads,  viz.  ArnBimoN  and  associa- 
tion." 

■ 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  the  examination  of  the  facts  thus  dismissed  as 
matters  of  curiosity  only,  really  constitute  the  most  important  part  of 
the  inquiry ;  and  that  an  explanation  of  the  conditions  on  which  the^ 
depend,  and  of  t!)e  laws  which  thus  limit  the  memory  to  claaaet  of 
objects,  is  the  only  possible  mode  by  which  Dr.  Abercrombie's  subse- 
quent problem  of  the  influence  of  intellectual  habits  can  be  solved.  For 
example,  we  find  that  it  is  an  intellectual  habit  of  A  to  recollect  eveiy 
word  of  a  poem  or  discourse  which  he  has  once  heard,  and  of  B  to 
remember  the  appearance  of  every  place  he  has  ever  seen ;  but  that  A 
cannot  recollect  places,  nor  B  words.  The  real  question  then  comes  to 
be,  what  causes  this  difierence  between  A  and  B  ?  To  say  it  is  a  peculiar 
intellectual  habit,  is  to  say  nothing  more  than  that  each  has  had  the 
power,  and  has  exercised  it  from  the  beginning ;  and  accordingly  the 
author  admits  it  to  be  **  original,"  or  a  part  of  their  constitution.  The 
habit,  then,  being  the  consequence  of  the  previous  possession  of  the 
power,  we  are  driven  back  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  power 
manifests  itself;  and  these  are,  as  we  have  said,  certain  states  of  the 
organ  of  mind  which  those  deficient  in  the  power  do  not  present  This 
is  tangible  ground,  and  cannot  be  evaded. 

Again,  **  memory,"  says  Dr.  Abercrombie,  **  is  much  influenced  by 
Attentiok."  This  is  most  true;  but  on  what  does  tlie  power  of 
attention  depend  ?  Atlas  supports  the  worid,  but  what  supports  Atlas  ? 
One  person  can  devote  his  whole  attention,  with  ease  and  pleasure,  to  a 
mathematical  proposition,  and  yet  fail  to  keep  it  alive  for  Are  minutes  to 
a  process  of  abstract  metaphysical  argument  Another  may  delight  in 
concentrating  his  attention  for  days  together  on  the  productions  of  the 
musician,  the  poet,  and  the  sculptor,  and  yet  fail  to  command  it  to  a 
simple  arithmetical  calculation.  On  what  do  these  diflerenccs  depend  ? 
Each  may  make  the  strongest  eflbrt  to  apply  to  the  uncongenial  subject 
and  yet  his  attention  wander  in  spite  of  himself.  Dr.  Abercrombie 
resolves  the  whole  into  the  efllect  of  previous  habits  and  pursuits ;  but 
then  comes  the  query,  what  is  necessary  for  forming  a  habit  ?  We  have 
ail  heard  of  instances  in  which  every  eonccivahle  motive  combined  to 
induce  a  son  to  tread  in  his  father's  footsteps,  and  to  become  his  successor 
in  business,  and  in  which  the  son  has  persevered  for  years  in  trying  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  liking  it ;  and  yet,  when  released  from  these,  has 
turned  from  his  now  habitual  mode  of  life  with  aversion  and  disgust,  and 
followed  a  different  pursuit,  in  which,  nevertheless,  he  has  speedily 
excelled,  because  the  new  habit  was  congenial  to  his  nature ;  while,  in 
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attempting  to  fonn  a  habit  of  a  different  kind,  he  could  never  fix  hb 
attention  upon  what  he  was  about.  In  such  cases,  obseiration  shows 
that  cerebral  difference  are  invariably  connected  with  the  different  powers 
of  attention;  and  consequently  a  knowledge  of  theae  becomes  psseniisi 
to  the  philosophy  of  attention. 

Every  secticm  of  the  work  before  us  might  be  taken  up  ia  the  saBie 
way,  and  the  deficiency  be  seen  to  pervade  the  whole ;  but  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  lengthen  our  detail.  It  is  with  pain  we  li&ve  felt  compelled  le 
go  so  far  as  we  have  done ;  but  in  proportion  to  Dr.  Abercrombie's 
eminence  and  authority,  a  regard  for  truth,  for  the  inteiesls  of  science, 
and  of  the  human  race,  and  a  sense  of  justice  towards  the  discoverers 
of  Phrenology,  Dr.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  whose  labors  have  been  thus 
overlooked^  n&ade  the  duty  imperative;  and  it  will  give  iw  sincere 
pleasure  should  the  talented  and  amiable  author  aAerwards  take  up  the 
question,  and,  by  fadB^  either  convince  his  own  judgment,  or  show  that 
we  have  been  in  error.  In  the  mean  time,  we  are  glad  lo  say,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  deficiencies  we  have  pointed  out,  the  work  before 
us  presents  a  great  deal  of  information,  and  many  curious  and  interesting 
facts  which  have  come  under  the  author's  own  observation,  and  which 
throw  light  upon  many  of  the  phenomena  of  mind.  With  his  ^plica- 
tion of  the  rules  of  philosophical  investigation  to  medical  science,  we 
were  particularly  pleased.  It  displays  throughout  an  acuteness  of 
observation,  and  a  cautions  soundness  of  judgment,  which  cannot  £eui  to 
impress  his  readers.  There  is  also  much  excellent  matter  in  the  last 
part,  in  which  Dr.  Abercrorabie  considers  the  qualities  and  acquirements 
which  constitute  a  well  regulated  mind;  and  we  know  that  the  practical 
suggestions  there  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  are  calculated 
to  act  beneficially  on  the  rational  reader. 


ARTICLE  11. 

APPLICATION  OF  PHRSNOLOOY. 

No  science  is  capable  of  a  greater  numbei  or  variety  of  applications 
than  that  of  Phrenology.  We  have  been  often  and  agreeably  surprised, 
in  reading  the  various  works  published  on  the  science,  to  find  what  a 
great  variety  of  topics  have  already  been  discussed  by  writers  on  the 
subject;  so  much  interested  have  we  been  in  this  fact,  that  we  have 
collected  a  long  list  of  the  mere  heads  of  topics  which  have  been  more 
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or  lets  examined  by  different  persons  on  phrenological  principles.  The 
Edinburgh  Phrendogical  Jonmal  from  its  commencement,  in  reporting 
the  exercises  and  proceedings  of  Tarioos  Societies,  has  usually  given  the 
tides  or  heads  of  the  most  interesting  papers  and  essays  read  at  the 
meetings  of  these  Associations.  Though  very  few  of  these  papers  have 
ever  been  publidied,  the  mere  mention  of  their  tides  shows  lo  what 
a  variety  of  subjects  the  principles  of  the  science  may  be  applifd« 
especially  when  examined  and  discussed  by  different  persons.  We  wifl 
here  present  a  list  of  the  heads  of  such  papers,  the  perusal  of  which 
may  induce  some  persons  in  this  country  to  write  on  the  same  subjects; 
or  at  least,  it  may  ftimish  them  with  fruitful  themes  for  meditation.  We 
select  only  those  of  a  general  and  interesting  nature,  omitting  all  that  are 
of  a  local  or  controversial  character  >— 

The  causes  and  nature  of  true  happiness.-— The  distinctive  character- 
istics  of  different  nations.— Oratory,  music,  free-agency  and  dreaming 
considered  phrenologieally —Belief  and  accountability  considered  in 
connection  with  cerebral  organization. — ^The  influence  of  the  Fine  Arts 
on  the  Moral  Sentimenls. — Phrenological  analysis  of  Virtue,  Crime, 
and  Insanity.— The  perfectibility  of  the  human  brain.— Socialism  tested 
by  Phrenology. — The  influence  of  luxury  or  sensual  indulgence  on 

numan  improvement.— iComparative  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system.—- 
Moral  duties  enjoined  by  Conscientiousness. — ^The  influence  of  Acquis- 
itiveness on  society. — ^The  philosophy  of  the  external  senses. — The 
influence  of  sound  on  the  mind«— The  abuse  of  the  propensities  in 
religious  controversy.— The  comparative  influences  of  organization  and 
circumstances  in  the  formation  of  character. — ^A  phrenological  analysis 
of  patriotism. — The  principles  which  should  regulate  marriage  and 
divorce.-— The  classification  of  prisoners  according  to  phrenological 
principles.— Laws  of  hereditary  descent — Criminal  jurisprudence  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  mental  organization  and  social  responsibility.-— 
Importance  of  phrenology  as  applied  to  self-government  and  improve- 
ment.— Essay  on  the  distinction  between  the  power  and  activity  of  the 
mind. — Capability  of  negroes  for  civilization. — Osteology  of  the  skull 
or  the  laws  of  its  growth  and  decay. — Essay  on  general  and  special 
Providence  as  compatible  with  the  laws  of  nature. — Civilization  tested 
by  phrenology. — The  principles  of  criminal  legislation,  considered 
according  to  phrenology.— -Observations  on  the  progress  and  prospects 
of  universal  peace. — Phrenological  analysis  of  Robert  Owen's  new 
views  of  society.— Ventriloquism  explained  by  means  of  phrenology.— 
The  philosophy  of  apparitions. — Effects  of  old  sge  on  the  manifestations 
of  the  mental  faculties. — Hereditary  tendency  to  crime. — ^The  causes  of 
sea-sickness  explained  by  means  of  phrenology. — The  phrenological 
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(AQses  of  the  dlfTerent  degrees  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  different  nations.^— 
Phrenological  essay  on  grief;  also  one  on  taste. — The  size  of  hats  used 
by  different  classes  in  society. — Phrenological  analysis  of  eloquence.-* 
Observations  on  mental  derangement. — Remarks  on  the  different  kinds 
of  memory.'— The  causes  and  cure  of  stanunering.^-The  nature  and 
necessity  of  punishments  as  penalties  attached  to  violated  laws. — The 
importance  of  physical  education,  when  it  is  considered  that  all  the  mani- 
festations of  the  mind  depend  on  cerebral  organization.-— Connection 
between  phrenology  and  medicine.— Analysis  of  infant  education  on 
phrenological  principles.— The  nature  of  original  sin  considered  physio- 
logically and  phrenologically. — Distinction  between  instinct  and  mind, 
or  between  brutes  and  man. — The  philosophy  or  phenomena  accompa- 
nying death. — The  standard  of  beauty  considered  physiologically  and 
phrenologically. — Effects  of  distortions  of  the  body  and  compressions 
of  the  head  on  human  life  and  happiness.— Application  of  phrenology 
to  the  fine  arts.^-Original  sin  or  native  depravity,  in  what  does  it  consist  T 
— The  laws  of  free-agency. — National  prosperity,  considered  in  relation 
to  intellectual  advancement— Happiness,  its  constituents,  properties,  and 
relations.— Observations  on  phrenology  as  affording  the  best  systematic 
view  of  human  nature.— Advantages  which  naval  and  military  discipline 
might  derive  from  phrenology.— -Essay  on  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
happiness. — Observations  on  the  differences  in  national  crania. — Phren- 
ology applied  to  education — physical,  intellectual  and  moral. — Deficien- 
ces  in  the  power  of  perceiving  colors  explained,  phrenologically. — 
The  mode  of  studying  the  instincts  of  the  lower  animals. — Practical 
phrenology  applied  in  the  choice  of  ser>'ant8. — The  phenomena  of 
somnambulism  and  spectra]  illusion  explained  on  phrenological  princi- 
ples.— The  causes  of  idiocy. — Application  of  phrenology  in  the  selection 
of  legislators. — Thoughts  on  the  true  mode  of  improving  the  human 
race. — The  foundation  and  constituent  elements  of  virtue,  merit,  right- 
eousness, holiness,  Ac.- The  ultimate  bearings  of  phrenology  on 
civilization. 
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AR'ncLE  ni. 

DIWEUIICE  BETWKSN  THE  FRENCU  AND  SNOLISH  CHARACTER. 

Different  nations  as  well  as  individuals  are  known  to  possess  marked 
and  distinctive  characteristics.  These  have  long  been  made  the  subjects 
of  inquiry  and  observation,  but  the  primary  caust  of  this  difference  in 
character  has  never  as  yet  been  very  well  understood,  or  satisfactorily 
explained.  That  it  does  not  grow  out  of  circumstances  alone  is  evident, 
though  these  undoubtedly  have  a  strong  modifying  influence.  Again : 
This  difference  in  national  character  cannot  be  explained  according  to 
any  system  of  metaphysics.  It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  this 
assertion.  The  question  may  be  considered  as  long  since  settled,  by 
actual  experiment.  Metaphysics  have  now  been  employed  for  centuries 
in  vain  to  solve  such  mental  phenomena.  Nothing  but  difference  in 
physical  organization  can  possibly  explain  the  causes  of  tlie  peculiarities 
and  distinctive  characteristics  of  different  nations.  This  opens  a  most 
interesting  field  for  inquiry  and  research-^ne  that  has  hitherto  received 
but  little  attention.  No  one  but  a  thoroughly  informed  physiologist  and 
phrenologist  can  do  it  justice. 

About  the  only  formal  attempt  that  has  been  made  at  it,  was  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Combe,  nearly  twenty  years  since.  After  residing  some  time 
in  Paris,  and  becoming  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  French  character, 
on  his,  return  to  Edinburgh,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Medical  Society 
of  that  city  to  read  at  one  of  its  meetings,  an  essay  on  the  question 
*<  Does  Phrenology  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Faculties  of  man  T'  In  this  essay  he  introduces  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  the  differences  between  the  French  and  English. 

The  French  are  universally  admitted  to  be  more  ingenous  than  we  are 
in  the  invention  and  construction  of  gewgaws,  trinkets,  and  such  trifling 
contrivances  as  require  more  neatness  of  workmanship  than  depth  of 
reflection.  It  is  also  admitted  that  they  have  greater  quickness  of  per- 
ception,  and  a  greater  talent  for  observing,  acquiring,  and  retaining  a 
knowledge  of  facts,  phenomena,  and  details,  without,  however,  having 
so  much  power  of  tracing  links  of  causation,  and  arriving  at  general 
principles.  Thus,  while  they  are  extremely  ingenous  in  making  new 
observations  and  isolated  discoveries  in  physical  and  natural  science.  It 
is  frequently  lef\  to  the  English,  or  to  the  Germans, 'to  find  out  the  prin- 
ciple which  connects  them  together,  and  to  render  them  available  to  the 
purposes  of  life.  Even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Phrenology  woold 
lead  us  at  once  to  ascribe  this  peculiarity  of  mental  constitution  to  the 
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French  having  a  larger  endowment  of  ConstructivenesB  and  of  Individ- 
uality, and  a  smaller  endowment  of  Causality,  than  the  English  have ; 
and  I  may  add,  that,  from  observation,  I  know  this  to  be  the  case.  The 
propensity  to  construct  and  invest  is  greatly  aided  by,  but  is  by  no  means 
a  constant  accompaniment,  or  result  of,  intellectual  power;  for  many 
idiots  manifest  it  in  a  great  degree.  Fodere  knew  several  who  taught 
themselves  the  **  repairing  of  watches,  and  the  construction  of  some 
pieces  of  mechanism ;"  and  he  expressly  adds,  **  that  this  could  not  be 
attributed  to  the  intellect,  for  these  individuals  not  only  could  not  read 
books  which  treated  of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  but  they  became 
confused  if  they  were  mentioned,  and  never  made  farther  progress.** 

The  superior  quickness  of  perception  and  talent  for  the  observation 
and  recollection  of  phenomena  which  the  French  possess,  are  easily 
explained  by  a  large  Individuality,  which  leads  us,  says  Dr.  Spurzheim, 
to  **  observe  and  recognize  individual  existence,  and  when  too  active,  it 
personifies  every  thing,  even  life,  movement,  fever,  &c.  Sometimes  it 
ia  not  sufficiendy  active,  as  in  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  a  material 
world.*'  "  It  enables  us  to  take  an  interest  in  every  thing  ;**  it  wishea 
to  **  know  and  to  take  cognizance  of  all  that  is  passing  around.'*  **  Those 
who  know  enough  to  speak  with  ease,  and,  in  fact,  speak  much,  and 
relate  well,  and  who  are  called  brilliant  in  society,  have  much  of  this 
organ."  This  faculty,  therefore,  combined^  with  Constnictiveness, 
accounts  for  their  ingenuity.  Their  inferiority  to  us  in  the  discovery  of 
principle,  and  in  the  useful  application  of  their  knowledge,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  smaller  endowment  of  Causidity  or  reasoning  power. 
"  When  Causality  is  weak,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  perceiving  the  connexion 
between  premises  and  conclusions :  an  incapacity  of  tli inking  deeply ; 
and  a  mental  blindness  to  all  abstract  and  philosophical  disquisitions.  It 
gives  a  genius  for  metaphysics,  and  for  deep  reasoning  of  every  kind." 
Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  French  have  never  excelled  as  metaphy- 
sicians, while  our  countrymen  have  always  been  remarkable  for  meta- 
physical writing.  It  is  from  this  great  endowment  of  Individuality,  and 
the  other  perceptive  powers,  joined  to  moderate  Causality,  that  the  French 
are  fond  of  knowledge  without  any  great  regard  to  its  utility ;  and  that 
they  excel  in  natural  history,  chemistry,  botany,  and  in  those  depart- 
ments of  sc'ience  and  of  art,  which  require  an  accurate  observation  of  the 
qualities  and  changes  of  bodies  rather  than  depth  of  reflection.  It  is 
this  combination  also  which  fits  them  for  excelling  in  anecdote  and 
biography,  and  in  the  delineation  of  of  individual  existences;  while 
they  want  the  power  of  taking  profound  or  comprehensive  views. 
Hence  it  is,  also,  that  while  their  literature  abounds  in  ^^  Memoirs  potir 
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Mervir  a  Phittoire^**  it  can  scaroely  boast  of  a  history  itself.  The  Eng- 
lish again,  with  more  Causality  and  less  Individuality,  are  more  constantly 
in  punuit  of  causes  and  principles  than  of  mere  facts.  They  endeavor 
to  penetrate  motives  as  well  as  actions,  and  to  take  deep  and  extensive 
views  of  nature,  and  hence  with  fewer  Memoires  pour  tervir  a  Thistoire, 
they  have  more  of  history  itself. 

The  French  and  English  differ  extremely  in  another  respect.    In 
the  company  of  strangers,  of  whom  he  knows  nothing,  a  Frenchman 
will  begin  to  talk  of  himself  and  his  own  affaire  without  reserve,  in  a 
way  that  at  firet  astonishes  our  wary  countrymen,  and  leads  them  to 
suspect  there  Is  a  design  under  it     The  true  Briton,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, maintains  a  long  silence,  or  talks  a  little  about  different  subjects, 
and  makes  his  own  observations  on  his  company,  and  it  is  only  when 
his  scruples  are  satisfied  that  he  will  allow  a  word  about  himself  to  escape 
his  lips.     This  is  often  remarked  by  the  French,  and  by  them  is  falsely 
ascribed  altogether  to  pride.    Self-esteem  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  ingredi- 
ents, but  it  is  much  assisted  by  our  great  endowment  of  8ecretiveness 
and  Cautiouwieai,    The  former  is  said  to  **  give  an  instinctive  tendency 
to  conceal,  which,  '*  according  to  its  degree  of  intensity,  and  the  direction 
it  receives  from  the  other  faculties,  may  produce  slyness  or  counning;" 
and  '*  those  in  whom  it  is  deficient'*  are  said  *^  to  be  too  open  for  the  gen- 
eral intercourse  of  society.*'     *'  It  is  essential  to  a  prudent  character/' 
and  enables  us  to  suppress  thoughts  or  feelings,  the  expression  of  which 
might  be  injurious  to  ourselves  and  others.     Cautiousness,  again,  as  the 
the  name  expresses,  constantly  bids  us  **  beware.'*    It  is  the  want  of 
these  two  which  produces  a  rattle-pato.     It  is  their  activity  which  tempts 
the  Scotsman  to  answer  one  question  by  asking  another,  which  a  true 
Frenchman  never  does.     It  gives  the  desire,  and  in  a  certain  degree  the 
power,  of  divining  the  active  feeling  and  thought  in  die  mind  of  another, 
by  putting  ourselves  in  his  place,  and  thus,  with  a  certain  combination, 
enables  a  penon  to  avoid  giving  offence,  by  saying  things  which  would 
hurt  the  feeling  of  another.    It  gives  what  may  be  called  tactf  which 
our  countrymen  possess  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  French.    The  latter, 
even  when  most  anxious  to  please,  would  oflen  say  things  which  would 
give  offence,  if  we  did  not  know  that  none  was  meant     This  the 
Frenchman  is  very  apt  to  do  in  the  company  of  those  whose  habits  of 
thinking  differ  much  from  his  own. 

The  doubts,  and  hesitations,  and  dismal  forebodings,  which  lead  the 
Englishman  to  look  towards  the  futore,  and  to  consider  thoroughly  the 
consequences,  before  resolving  upon  action,  are  plainly  referable  to  a 
larger  Cautiousness  than  that  possessed  by  our  more  vivacious  neighbors« 
who  habitoally  look  to  the  present  more  than  to  futurity.    This  feeling 
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ifl  the  source  of  that  tinge  of  melancholy  which  has  so  oAen  been 
remarked  in  us,  and  when  very  active,  it  leads  to  despondency.  Joined 
with  much  Secretiveness,  it  gives  a  suspicious  cast  to  the  mind,  and 
makes  us  attend  to  the  motives  more  than  to  the  mere  act;  for  we  think 
there  is  something  hidden  which  we  ought  to  see.  None  of  these 
feelings  predominate  in  the  mind  of  a  Frenchman.  He  acta  more  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  If  good  come  of  it,  tant  mtetio:,  if  evil,  tant 
fi%;  but  he  does  not  aiAict  himself  with  the  reflection  that  he  might 
have  done  ^better.  **  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,*'  is  his 
principle. 

The  love  of  praise,  and  the  consequent  vanity  of  the  Frenchman,  are 
clearly  preferable  to  a  great  endowment  of  the  phrenological  faculty  of 
<*Love  of  Approbation,*'  the  organ  of  which  I  know  to  be  larger  in 
them  than  in  the  heads  of  our  countrymen,  and  more  especially  when 
compared  to  that  of  Self-esteem,  of  which  we  have  undoubtedly  the  larger 
share.  It  is  the  greater  Self-esteem  whic.h,  joined  to  other  faculties, 
gives  that  nice  sense  of  dignity  for  which  the  English  are  remaikable, 
and  which,  to  the  Frenchman,  often  appears  somewhat  ludicrous.  To 
the  latter,  no  mode  of  enjo3nnent,  however  trivial  or  childish  it  may  seem 
to  be,  is  ever,  on  that  account,  rejected.  His  dignity  takes  no  offence. 
But  with  the  Englishman  it  is  widely  different.  He  often  rejects  an 
amusement  harmless  in  itself,  from  a  sense  of  offended  dignity,  although, 
in  other  respects,  he  may  have  a  relish  for  it.  His  Love  of  Approbation 
is  swayed  by  his  Self-esteem,  whereas  the  love  of  praise  is  the  ruling 
passion  of  tlie  Frenchman,  and  forms  no  small  ingredient  in  the  produc- 
tion of  that  politeness  for  which  his  nation  lias  so  long  been  celebrated. 
It  is  the  source  of  their  vanity,  of  their  love  of  finery,  and  of  novelty, 
and  of  that  ever-to-be-repeated  and  never-ceasing  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Frenchman,  "G/ory."  It  is  also  the  source  of  many  of  their  noblest 
institutions,  and,  joined  to  a  certain  portion  of  veneration,  is  the  chief 
source  of  that  intense  admiration  of  courts  and  courtiers,  red  ribbons  and 
crosses,  by  which  they  have  always  been  distinguished. 

That  compound  feeling  of  the  mind,  which  is  almost  unknown  to  the 
French,  but  which  they  have  kindly  denominated  **77Wrt/t>m«c  Aori/«,*' 
arises  from  a  combination  of  the  faculties  which  I  have  just  said  mark 
our  character.  Mauvaise  honte  is  merely  an  excessive  desire  to  attract 
notice,  and  to  please,  arising  from  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation, 
the  former  of  which  gives  a  kind  of  feeling  of  deserving  it — joined  to  an 
excessive  fear  of  not  succeeding  in  our  object,  arising  from  Cautious- 
ness-—and  a  strong  desire  to  lie  half-concealed,  and  to  advance  with  a 
measured  pace,  step  by  step,  as  we  feel  ourselves  becoming  more  and 
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man  lecorey  arising  from  Isoge  SecretiTenew.  The  full  blaaw  of  instant 
attention  cannot  be  endured  without  an  instant  confusion,  and  the  very 
fear  of  failure  often  produces  it 

In  point  of  Firmnessy  Perseverance,  and  Steadiness,  the  French .  are 
much  our  inferiors ;  indeed,  fickleness  has  long  formed  a  part  of  their 
character.  This  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  powerful  faculty  of  Firmness, 
which  the  English  possess  in  so  high  a  degree  as  often  to  produce  stub- 
bornness and  obstinacy,  which  may  be  well  or  ill  applied,  according  to 
circumstances.  *<  Grace  aux  Angkis,*'  said  the  Professor  Faujas  St. 
Fond,  in  allusion  to  this  part  of  our  character,  **  qui  s^obslinent  a  penetrer 
dans  les  pays  les  plus  sieriles  et  les  plus  barbarcs,'*  the  boundaries  **  of 
science  were  daily  enlarged.  It  is  not  alone,'*  said  he,  *'  in  the  flowery 
path  of  science  that  you  find  them ;  but,  at  one  time,  boiling  under  the 
meridian  sun  of  Africa,  and  at  another,  frozen  amidst  the  polar  ice.**  It 
is  this  strong  perseverance,  combined  with  the  faculties  already  mentioned, 
which  fits  the  English  for  difiicult  enterprise.  From  their  active  Cau- 
tiousness, they  seldom  act  until  they  have  formed  a  pretty  correct  estimate 
of  the  good  or  bad  consequences  likely  to  result  from  or  accompany  the 
intended  action.  This  they  are  enabled  to  do  from  their  larger  Causality, 
or  power  of  tracing  cause  and  effect ;  and  hence  they  act  upon  principle, 
and  hence  they  must,  before  beginning,  be  satisfied  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  means  to  the  end  proposed.  Such  preparation,  joined  to  large  Self- 
esteem  and  Firmness,  produces  a  rational  feeling  of  independence  and 
perseverance  that  is  superior  to  almost  any  circumstances. 

The  Frenchman,  on  the  other  hand,  buoyed  up  by  a  great  endowment 
of  **  Hope,*'  unassailed  by  the  useful  though  at  times  gloomy  foresight 
of  Cautiousnes,  and  with  no  remarkable  portion  of  reasoning  power, 
dreams  not  of  obstacles  until  they  actually  start  up  before  him.  If  easily 
surmounted,  all  is  yet  well.  But  if  they  seem  to  be  insurmountable,  or 
so  far  formidable  as  to  require  a  long-sustained  effort  to  overcome  them, 
then  his  confidence,  not  being  founded  on  any  estimate  of  what  he  had 
to  hope  for  or  fear,  or  on  a  feeling  of  his  own  superiority  to  the  circum- 
stances, as  suddenly  forsakes  him  as  it  was  suddenly  generated.  If, 
indeed,  he  is  in  a  situation  where  the  lave  of  ghry  may  still  affect  him ; 
where  he  knows  that  the  eyes  of  his  country  or  his  king  are  upon  him, 
he  may  still  bear  up ;  but  not  if  thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  resources, 
and  upon  the  native  energy  of  his  own  mind.  Many  historical  fact! 
prove  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  and  the  conduct  of  the  crews  of  both 
nations,  on  the  loss  of  the  Alceste  and  Medusa  frigates,  is  in  itself  an 
excellent  iUueiraiion, 

The  lively  gesture  9nd  vivid  natural  language  of  the  French  proceed 
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from  thii  differenee  in  their  mental  constitDtion,  aided  by  more  Imitation 
than  we  have.  Every  faculty  being  active,  has  a  language  of  its  ow&t 
easily  intelligible  to  those  who  have  the  same  in  an  ordinary  degree. 
Now  the  natural  language  of  Love  of  Appn^ation  is  tfie  display  of  every 
quality  to  attract  notice,  and  the  vivid  and  unrestrained  emission  of  eveiy 
thought  as  it  rises  in  the  mind*  The  natural  language  of  Secretiveness, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  that  of  the  cat  watching  the  mouse ;  it  is  quiet  and 
concealment;  that  of  Cautiousness  is  attention  and  seriousness.  In 
p(Mnt  of  fact,  therefore,  we  exhibit  the  natund  language  of  the  diflerent 
Acuities  quite  as  correctly  as  the  French  do.  The  only  difference  is, 
that  the  faculties  which  predominate  in  us  are  only  secondary  in  the 
mind  of  the  Frenchman,  and  vice  vena.  So  that  an  Englishman  meet- 
ing a  stranger,  with  a  grave  face  and  silent  tongue,  ediibits  ihe  natural 
language  of  his  predominant  feelmgs,  quite  as  much  as  the  more  vivacious 
Firenchman  with  the  friendly  smile,  polite  bow,  and  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders. 

The  French  have  long  excelled  as  elemental  writere  in  natural  and 
physical  science,  from  the  clearness  and  precision  with  which  they 
apprehend  and  communicate  their  ideas.  This  is  to  be  explained,  pardy 
from  their  large  Individuality  enabling  them  to  perceive  and  to  retain 
for  use  what  they  have  once  acquired,  and  partly  from  a  large  Concen- 
trativeness,  which  enables  them  to  separate  what  is  essential  from  what 
is  of  no  importance,  and  merely  to  state  what  bears  upon  the  point. 
Indinduality  furnishes  them  with  a  ready  command  of  the  ideas  which 
they  have  in  store.  Hence  tlie  perspicuity  and  fluency  of  many  of  their 
lecturers,  Guy  Lussac  and  Thenard,  for  instance,  who  never  use  written 
discourses  or  even  notes. 

There  is  another  general  but  important  difference  which  phrenology 
has  more  clearly  brought  to  light  and  explained,  and  for  it  I  beg  leave  to 
use  the  words  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  lest  it  be  imagined  that  It  is 
a  difference  perceptible  only  to  ^^ocuii  interni.^* 

**  To  their  ability  in  the  art  of  war,  the  French  have  joined  considerable 
glory  in  literature,  in  the  fine  arts,  and  much  ingenuity,  but  hardly  any 
of  these  things  which  denote  or  constitute  dimity  of  intellect,  or  energy 
of  character,  or  vast  and  comprehensive  capacities^  in  short,  they 
are  deficient  in  most  of  the  features  which  the  large  pencil  of  his- 
tory would  paint  as  exalted.  In  painting  true  and  general  nature, 
in  delineating  great  features  of  mind,  and  strong  emotions  of  soul,  they 
cannot  be  compared  to  us,  because  they  have  an  imperfect  original  of 
these  things  before  their  eyes."  Some  of  these  peculiarities  are  referable 
to  the  particular  combination  of  faculties  already  mentioned,  but  the 
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genenl  defect  M  lobe  attributed  to  a  tunllermze  of  thebnin,a0«wlMde, 
than  ia  found  in  England.  It  ia  general  sixe  alone,  joined  to  a  favorable 
eombinationt  whick  girei  a  eommanding  power  and  energy  to  the  mind, 
and  fixes  the  attention  and  makes  an  indelible  impression  on  the  ninda 
of  olhers,  and  it  ia  in  each  cases  that  every  tone  seems  to  an  inferior 
mind  the  natural  accent  of  flommand.  In  ow  own  profession,  Gregory 
was  an  excellent  instance  of  this  effect  of  size,  and  Abemethy  is  still 
another.  The  French  have  not  this  quality;  they  hwe  greater  aetifky 
of  brain,  they  .work  more  cleverly,  and  go  over  a  great  deal  of  matter  in 
a  very  pleaaiug  manner  and  in  a  short  time;  hot  there  is  no  overpower- 
ing soase  of  greatness  to  weigh  down  the  hearer,  ev  make  him  feel  kis 
inferiority.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  distinguished  duncteiisties  of  ihe 
French  and  English  characters,  and  such  is  the  explanation  of  them 
afibrded  by  phrenobgy;  it  is  for  yon  to  judge  how  for  it  is  soand  or 
satisfoctory. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

ON  TBB  VrUOT  OF  BVMAN  If ATimB,  AS  ▲  mUNOH  Of  FOFVLAK  limOATIOK.* 

The  past  history  of  man,  we  are  all  in  the  habit  of  admitting  to  be  a 
record  of  inconsistencies  and  erron.  The  admission,  indeed,  seems 
rather  to  soothe  than  to  disturb  our  self-complacency.  We  find 
something  pleasing  in  our  imphed  superiority,  when  we  sit  in  judgment 
on  our  predecessora,  censuring  each  successive  generation,  and  forgetfiil 
how  closely  we  are  acting  over  the  same  scenes,  and  how  soon  we  are 
destined  to  become  subject  in  turn  to  the  same  tribunal.  It  is  well,  now 
and  then,  to  change  our  procedure,  to  look  upon  ourselves  in  the  light  in 
which  posterity  will  view  us,  and  to  inquire  whether  oun  may  not  prove 
a  history  of  paradox,  and  we  found  as  much  mistaken  in  our  estimate  of 
our  own  acquirements,  as  we  know  our  predecessora  have  been  in  theirs. 
The  view  may  not  be  agreeable  to  our  Self-esteem,  but  it  is  not  therefore 
the  less  useful.  The  zealous  liberal,  who,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
lavishes  his  ink  in  support  of  equal  rights  and  ultra-democracy,  and  in 
the  same  breath  upholds  the  despotism  of  Napoleon ;  the  agitator  who 
alarms  John  Bull  with  his  fearful  tales  of  the  burdens  of  the  assessed 
taxes,  while  he  applauds  his  Isaachar^like  patience  under  the  weightier 
matten  of  the  excise  and  customs ;  the  legislaton  who  have  immortal- 

*  From  the  Annali  of  Pliienology,  No.  8d,  toL  1. 
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ized  themselves  by  spending  thousands  of  the  public  money  on  the  exact 
settlement  of  the  last  cent  of  an  appropriation  item ;  what  judgment  may 
the  statesmen  and  economist  of  another  age  be  expected  to  give  of  their 
consistency? 

But  it  is  not  with  mistakes  of  this  dass  that  we  have  at  present  to  deal. 
There  are  others,  less  suspected  indeed,  bat  not  less  important  in  their 
results  on  the  public.  We  live  in  a  time,  when  much,  though  by  no 
means  too  much,  attention  is  directed  to  the  subject  of  education,  and  we 
are  continually  boasting  of  our  own  doings  in  this  respect  We  contrast 
the  difficulty-making  system,  once  the  g^ory  of  our  teachers,  with  the 
labor-saving  machinery  of  our  our  present  schools,  and  the  still  more 
accommodating  spirit  of  their  ancestors.  We  talk  of  popular,  as  opposed 
to  scholastic  education,  and  insist  on  the  necessity  of  teaching  a  few,  at 
least,  of  the  useful  realities  of  life,  instead  of  making  a  school  course  what 
it  once  was,  a  mere  matter  of  words  and  names.  In  the  olden  time,  say 
the  eulogists  of  present  fashions,  it  was  maintained  that  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  knowledge  were  but  so  many  blessings  in  disguise  to  those 
whose  fate  led  them  along  its  dry  and  steep  ascent ;  and  religiously 
would  the  pedagogue  preserve,  if  indeed  in  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  he 
did  not  at  times  increase,  its  time-honored  inequalities,  lest  the  energies 
of  the  pupil's  mind  should  be  too  little  overtasked  at  each  successive 
step.  Hence  the  everlasting  labors  of  the  spelling-lesson,  the  undirected 
though  not  unpunished  operations  of  the  copy-book,  the  mysteries  of 
the  *Rule  of  Three,'  the  difficulties  of  the  'Pons  Asinorum,'  the 
ambiguity  and  intricacy  of  the  English  grammar,  and,  worse  than  all, 
the  superadded  dog-latin  of  the  *  propria  qux  maribus'  and  lexicon. 
Nor  was  the  region,  thus  roughly  traversed,  of  itself  the  most  inviting. 
Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  grammar,  each  taught  after  a  fashion, 
were  the  components  of  an  English  education,  and  more  was  never 
thought  of  except  by  the  few  whom  their  friends'  or  their  own  choice 
engaged  in  literary  or  professional  pursuits ;  while  even  to  these  few  an 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  abstniser  results  of  Euclid's  axioms, 
with  the  pedantry  of  the  so-called  learned  languages,  and  with  the  absurd 
and  often  disgusting  legends  of  their  myUiology  and  history,  a  passing 
glance  at  some  marvellously  short  abridgment  of  Aristotle's  logic,  and  a 
smattering  of  what  was  styled  Mental  Philosophy,  were  held  out  as  the 
highest  achievements  of  the  liberally  educated.  We  have  changed  all 
this,  they  tell  us.  Reading,  both  as  regards  its  orthoepy  and  its  elocution, 
is  fast  becoming  a  tolerable,  if  not  actually  an  attractive  task.  Teachers 
of  penmanship  engage  already  to  convert,  as  if  by  magic,  their  pupils 
into  masters  in  a  day ;  and,  quackery  apart,  there  are  those  of  them 
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whose  pretensions  are  but  a  trifle  less  eztraTagant,  and  who  aetoallj 
redeem  their  pledges.  -  Our  new  elementary  books  of  Arithmetic,  Geom- 
etry, and  Grammar,  have  changed  the  entire  aspect  of  affairs  in  their 
departments,  and  our  scholars  now  seem  to  travel  happily  as  on  a  rail-road 
of  the  newest  and  most  ^proved  construction.  Still  further,  a  new 
world  of  knowledge,  so  to  speak,  has  been  opened  to  us,  and  by  its 
means,  many  old  acquirements,  before  esteemed  of  litde  value,  have 
become  available  for  the  most  important  uses.  Natural  Philosophy  in 
its  various  departments  is  made  the  sequel  to  the  less  directly  useful 
branches  of  the  pure  Mathematics,  and  has  indeed  in  its  outlines  become 
a  source  of  popular  amusement  to  many  who  have  never  mastered  the 
abstrusities  of  the  introduction.  The  observation,  too,  of  the  worid 
around  us,  has  given  origin  to  a  host  of  other  sciences,  each  at  one; 
practical  and  interesting ;  and  the  external  features  of  our  globe,  its 
internal  structure,  its  various  productions,  vegetable  and  animal,  are  all 
examined  and  reasoned  on  with  enthusiasm  and  success.  The  pursuit 
of  the  living  languages,  again,  has  been  added  to  that  of  the  dead,  and 
has  brought  to  our  knowledge  new  literatures,  abounding  many  in  works 
not  surpassed,  perhaps  not  equalled,  by  any  of  the  wonders  of  Rome 
or  Greece.  All  this,  and  more  too,  we  are  told,  has  been  effected,  and 
we  often  seem  disposed  to  sit  down  in  quiet  exultation,  content  to  follow 
on  in  the  tracks  already  opened,  without  once  inquiring  if  there  may 
not  be  still  other  pursuits,  equally  if  not  even  more  important,  to  whieh 
our  attention  might  advantageously  be  directed. 

In  this  our  combination  of  zeal  for  the  advancement  and  difiusion  of 
our  favored  sciences,  with  indifference  to  the  addition  of  others  to  their 
catalogue,  is  there  not  an  inconsistency,  and  one  which  we  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  willing  to  remove  T  It  is  our  present  object  to  show  that 
there  is,  and  that  it  concerns  us  nearly,  that  we  lose  no  time  in  undertake 
ing  its  removal.  That  much  has  been  done  of  late  to  improve  educatioiit 
that  most  of  what  is  now  taught,  (always  of  course  excepting  those 
of  our  institutions  whom  a  reverence  for  antiquity  has  prevented  from 
giving  way  to  modem  innovation)  is  eminently  useful,  that  the  mode  of 
teaching  it  is  in  the  main  good,  and  that  to  return  towards  the  older  land* 
marks  would  be  to  change  for  the  worse ;  all  this  we  are  ready  as  any 
to  admit.  Our  position  is,  that  there  exists  a  wide  field,  to  which  the 
great  body  of  our  teachers  never  for  a  moment  look,  but  which,  if 
properly  attended  to,  could  not  fail  of  producing  even  more  good  fruit 
than  that  on  which  our  efforts  have  as  yet  been  expended.  **  These 
things  ought  yo  to  have  done,  but  not  to  leave  the  other  undone." 

When  we  have  succeeded  in  giving  to  our  architectB  and  linguists 
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their  due  amovmt  of  mathematical  and  literary  vchooling,  with  the  smalleet 
poeeible  expenae  of  time  and  money,  have  we  done  all  that  should  be 
done  to  fit  tliem  for  their  aeveral  purmiita  T  They  hare  each  a  nature  of 
their  own,  which  it  will  be  theirs,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  improve  or 
neglect;  are  they,  under  the  existing  sjrstem,  in  the  least  instnicted  in 
regard  to  it!  Some  things  are  conducive  to,  others  destructive  of, 
eorporeal  health ;  have  they  been  urged  to  study  the  organization  of  the 
body,  and  the  laws  which  determine  its  relations  of  health  or  disease, 
tfiat  they  may  obey  those  laws,  and  reap  the  advantages  of  obedience  ? 
They  have  natural  impulses  or  feelings,  ever  urging  them  to  action  of 
one  kind  or  another ;  have  we  taught  them  any  thing  in  regard  to  those 
(Mings,  so  that  they  may  recognize  them  in  their  results  upon  themselves 
pr  others,  and  may  so  combine  and  modify  them  as  to  make  them  ever 
the  ministers  of  good,  rather  than  of  evil  ?  They  have  intellectual 
powers ;  do  they  know  ^eir  range  and  character,  or  the  laws  by  which 
their  improvement  and  discipline  is  by  the  Creator's  fiat  regulated  ?  As 
mwnbers  of  society,  have  they  learnt  the  nature  of  their  duties  to  it? 
odier  members,  in  their  several  capacities  of  sons  or  fathers,  friends  oi 
stnmgersT  As  citizens,  have  they  any  knowledge  oi  the  modes  of 
operating  with  advantage  on  their  fellows,  of  the  principles  of  reasoning, 
leadiing,  legislation,  Ac.,  in  ignorance  of  which,  they  must  of  necessity 
be  perpetoally  the  dupes  of  their  own  whims,  or  of  their  neighbors' 
conning?  As  beings  to  whom  is  addressed  what  purports  to  be  a  revela- 
tion from  their  Maker  of  his  will  in  regard  to  them,  have  they,  that 
tfiey  might  understand  its  nnessages,  been  instructed  to  compare  them 
with  the  character  and  circumstances  of  those  to  whom  they  have  been 
sent;  and  have  they,  by  such  comparison,  been  shown,  what  without  it 
cannot  be  fully  shown,  the  perfect  fitness  of  the  message,  the  nature  of 
the  duties  it  imposes  on  them,  and  the  mode  in  which  its  advantages 
may  be  best  conveyed  to  others  T  We  are  not  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  there  is  literally  not/ting  done  in  these  respects.  Our  charge  is 
simply  this,  that  what  has  been  done  is  very  little,  and  that,  generally 
speaking,  even  our  educationists  are  making  no  exertions  for  its  increase. 
If  this  charge  be  true— nay,  if  any  of  these  branches  of  education  be 
neglected  in  our  present  system,  (and  surely  no  one  can  deny  that  they 
are)  then  we  maintain  that  to  be  indifferent  to  such  an  extension  of  the 
system  as  will  embrace  them,  and  to  be  all  the  while  indefatigable  in  our 
efforts  to  learn  and  teach  the  size  and  color  of  a  pebble,  leaf,  or  spider, 
is  an  inconsistency  as  glaring  as  any  of  those  for  which  we  laugh  at  or 
condemn  our  forefathers. 

What  class,  then,  of  our  institutions  can,  as  such,  claim  exemption 
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from  the  charge?  How  stands  the  case  witli  oiir  colleges?  In  many 
of  them,  no  doubt,  there  are  chairs  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and 
these  chairs  are  filled  by  talented  and  active  teachers ;  but  their  talents 
and  activity  are  in  general  required  only  as  conducive  to  professional 
instruction,  and  their  departments  are  not  acknowledged  to  be  among 
those  obsolutely  necessary  to  the  stricdy  collegiate  course.  These  stud  ies 
should  be  presented  to  every  student  as  in  the  very  highest  rank  of 
relative  importance;  but  instead  of  this  we  find  them,  perhaps,  not  even 
holding  the  first  place  in  the  professional  course,  and  certainly  witli 
hardly  any  place  at  all  beyond  it.  The  results  we  need  not  dwell  upon. 
Complaints  are  common  of  the  short  lives  of  the  educated  class,  of  the 
almost  uniform  degeneracy  of  their  children,  and  of  the  long  list  of 
diseases,  hereditary  or  otherwise,  which  embitter  the  existence  both  of 
child  and  parent.  These  things  should  not  be ;  we  may  even  venture 
to  say  they  could  not  be,  but  for  tlie  operation  of  a  system  which  gives 
a  man  more  knowledge  of  every  other  object  in  nature  than  of  himself. 
If  from  these  we  turn  to  the  Metaphysical  studies,  as  they  have  been 
styled,  which  are  connected  with  the  inquiry  into  human  nature,  what 
rank  do  we  find  them  commonly,  we  do  not  say,  quite  uniformly, 
occupying  ?  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Logic,  Rhetoric  even— • 
these  departments,  it  is  notorious,  can  hardly  so  much  as  hold  their  own 
in  the  Curriculum,  and  are  utterly  inadequate  to  any  extension  of  their 
influence.  There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  cases  where  the  talent 
of  an  individual  incumbent  has  rendered  one  or  other  of  them  for  a 
time  attractive,  but  in  ordinary  cases,  are  they  not  regarded  almost  as 
the  crumbling  ruins  of  an  exploded  system,  venerable  from  their  age, 
but  wholly  useless?  Is  not  the  attention  paid  to  thcni  looked  on  as  a 
sort  of  penance,  to  be  duly  undergone  for  the  sake  of  a  degree,  and 
imposed  for  no  better  reason  than  that  it  always  used  to  be  imposed  ? 
A  large  class  of  our  reformers  already  call  for  their  abandonment,  and 
some  of  our  most  respectable  institutions  have  yielded  to  the  call.  Tlie 
new  university  in  London  (and  its  youth  in  no  slight  degree  makes  it  a 
fair  index  of  the  fashionable  creed  on  this  subject)  has  no  chair  of  MorU 
Philosophy  at  all,  and  we  believe  not  even  of  Rhetoric.  AThatcly,  in 
terms  not  to  be  misunderstood;  deplores  the  odium  under  which  both 
Rhetoric  and  Logic  have  fallen,  even  in  Oxford,  whose  adherence  to  the 
good  OLD  ways  has  not  yet  suffered  her  to  give  them  up  to  their  unpop- 
ularity. In  this  country  the  case  is  little,  if  at  all,  better.  Many  of 
our  colleges  do  scarcely  anything,  all  of  them  do  much  too  little,  to 
direct  the  current  to  its  proper  course.  A  few  months  over  a  text-book, 
recited,  almost  every  where,  literatim,  and  without  note  or  comment 
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firom  the  teacher,  a  few  lectures  poisibly^  a  rarely  recoiring  and  hat  half 
aystematized  exercise  in  composition— «nd  this  is  all.  Years  are 
devoted  entire  to  the  Languages  and  Mathematics ;  wedu  are  doled  out 
sparingly  to  the  sciences,  whose  foundation  is  the  philosophy  of  man. 
and  whose  results  bear  obviously  and  directly  on  all  his  dearest  interests. 
Other  sciences  are  useful;  we  make  no  complaint  against  our  colleges 
that  they  are  too  much  or  too  well  taught ;  we  daim  only  a  pre-eminence 
for  these.  This  pre-eminence  has  not  been  given  them.  Some  may 
allow  more  to  them  than  others,  but  none  are  liberal  enough.  There  are 
degrees,  bat  they  are  degrees  of  error. 

But  we  shall  be  remmded,  that  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  those 
older  departments,  there  are  others,  the  results  of  more  modem  stady, 
10  which  more  attention  is  directed;  Jurisprudence,  for  instance,  and 
Political  Economy.  We  answer,  that  attention  to  those  no  more  makes 
up  for  inattention  to  the  former,  than  the  study  of  the  differential  and 
mtegral  calculus  would  for  the  omission  of  the  elements  of  Algebra.  It 
is  on  man  as  Ac  m,  in  other  words,  it  is  on  his  intellectnal  and  moral 
faculties  as  given  by  his  Maker,  that  all  the  experiments  of  l^slation  or 
persuasioa  are  to  be  made;  and  it  is  by  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
reasoning  procew,  the  great  principles  which  distinguish  truth  from 
em»,  that  the  propriety  of  each  experiment  must  be  tested.  If  the 
experimenter  is  in  ignorance  of  the  qualities  on  which  he  has  to  operate, 
and  of  the  rules  by  which  his  operations  should  be  guided,  do  we  won- 
der at  his  failures  ?  As  the  case  stands,  need  we  wonder  that  in  these 
departments,  thus  detached  from  those  which  should  serve  as  their  foun- 
dation, there  is  found  so  much  of  doubt  and  contradiction  as  to  lead 
many  to  look  on  them  and  their  professors  with  distrust  ?  But,  waiving 
for  the  moment  this  radical  flaw  in  their  constitution,  let  us  ask  what  is 
the  real  amount  of  attention  which,  in  our  colleges,  is  commonly  allotted 
to  them?  In  the  majority,  the  answer  might  almost  be  given — None. 
Not  that  we  do  not  often  hear  of  recitations  from  some  text-book,  more 
or  less  connected  with  one  or  other  of  them,  but  that,  while  they  ought 
to  rank  as  practical  sciences ,  as  matters  of  real  and  deep  concern  as 
suc/t,  they  are  in  fact  neglected,  and  thrown  in  rather  as  the  trifling 
amusement  of  the  last  months  of  a  college  life,  than  as  an  essential  to 
the  political  training  of  the  citizen.  The  time  given  to  them,  so  far 
from  being  a  compensation  for  time  not  given  to  other  things,  is  actually 
unequal  to  their  own  requirements. 

History  again,  the  record  of  the  past  phenomena  of  human  nature, 
the  philosophy  of  man  as  taught  by  the  examples  of  successive  age9^ 
is  there  any  exception  to  be  made  in  regard  to  it?    As  in  other  branches, 
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80  in  this  we  have,  no  doubt»  some  teaching ;  but  we  have  also  some 
deficiences,  both  of  mode  and  quantity.     If  a  text-book,  written,  so  to 
speak,  prior  to  the  very  birth  of  philosophical  history,  and  which  records 
little  more  than  names  and  dates  too  numerous  for  any  recollection,  be 
indeed  a  sufficient  summary  from  which  to  learn  the  answers  of  the  only 
oracle  that  can  inform  us  of  the  fate  of  nations,  if  a  few  hours  carelessly 
or  grudgingly  devoted  at  the  outset  of  a  college  course,  be  time  enough 
to  extract  those  answers,  then  indeed  we  may  be  satisfied  with  mattem 
as  they  are.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  anangements  do  not  meet  the 
emergencies  of  the  ease ;  if  it  is  required  of  us  in  our  teaching  to  refora 
alike  the  object  and  the  means ;  to  aim  at  illustrating  principles,  rather 
than  at  recounting  dates,  and  to  do  this  by  inducing  to  continued  study 
and  reflection,  instead  of  forcing  to  occasional  exertions  of  memory,  we 
ought  rather  to  be  anxious  to  remove  the  charge  of  error  from  ourselves, 
than  to  speak  boastfully  of  improvements  elsewhere  made  by  others. 
Abroad  there  are,  no  doubt,  colleges,  where  the  proper  importance  has 
been  given  to  this  pursuit,  though  even  there,  in  the  want  of  accordance 
between  the  regular  theory  of  the  mental  philosopher,  and  the  practieil 
application  of  the  historian,  may  be  seen  one  of  the  many  evidences 
that,  to  the  mass  of  the  world  at  least,  the  philosophy  of  man  is  still  in 
expectation.     Here  we  have  not  yet  gone  far ;    if  we  had,  we  should 
most  likely  hear  less  than  we  do  of  the  liberty  and  virtue  of  the  Roman, 
Ihe  chivalry  and  honor  of  the  middle  ages,  and  other  fictions,  which  the 
near  relationship  of  the  unknown  to  the  magnificent,  has  so  long  hnposed 
on  us. 

On  the  theological  deductions  from  the  stndy  of  man,  a  similar  remark, 
may  be  required.  It  is  true,  that  most,  though  unfortunately  not  all,  of 
our  institutions  have  adopted  measures  much  like  those  already  spoken 
of,  for  inculcating  the  great  arguments  of  natural  theology,  and  that  in 
some  the  course  is  even  carried  out  to  the  discussion  of  the  analogies 
which  nature  offers  in  support  of  revelation ;  but  we  never  hear  of  the 
systematic  discussion  of  these  subjects,  based  on  the  whole  length  and 
and  breadth  of  the  philosophy  of  man,  and  pursued  in  all  its  details  wi& 
the  caution  and  interest  of  men,  who  are  examining  the  most  important 
questions  that  can  be  presented  for  their  decision.  The  theology  of  the 
undergraduate  is  an  episode  in  his  college  life.  In  its  source  it  is  hardly 
traceable  to  the  philosophy  he  has  learnt,  and  in  its  results  it  is  repre- 
sented in  too  slight  a  connexion  with  his  own  immediate  character  and 
interests.  Hence,  m  a  great  degree,  arises  his  too  common  neglect  of  It. 
To  be  made  efficient,  as  its  Author  surely  meant  it  to  be  made,  it  must  be 
oAerwise  presented.    It  mmn  be  raised  to  its  proper  d^^idty,  sopporled 
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the  necessary  sesiiltof  souud  philosopliy,  and  urged  ou  the  attention  as 
the  highest  ohjcctof  existenoe.  Hence,  as  cl::iewhcrc,  our  wiiolc  proce- 
dure needs  reform ;  it  is  only  that  we  ourselves  arc  blind  to  its  necessity. 

li'  then  our  collegiate  system  is  deficient  in  all  these  respects,  is  tlie 
exoepiion  to  be  made  out  for  our  schools,  public  or  private  ?  A  woid 
or  two  will  suffice  in  answer.  '*  Alutato  nomine^  de  te" — the  same 
particular  reservations,  die  same  general  complaints  have  to  be  repented. 
A  hw  schools  might  be  found,  no  doubt,  where  deficiency  ou  this  point 
is  scarcely  to  be  observed;  but  in  die  great  mass  of  them,  all,  from  first 
to  last,  is  wanting.  A  change  is  happHy  beginning  to  appi^ar;  thcro  is 
a  moving  >*  on  the  waters,'.'  a  gencnd  feeling  among  our  better  class  of 
teachers,  tliat  something  is  wanting  to  make  their  teaching  what  it  should 
be.  The  «*  Child's  Book  on  Uic  Soul,**  as  an  attempt  to  introduce  our 
youngest  pupils  lo  some  knowledge  of  their  mental  nature,  and  *'  The 
House  I  live  in,'*  as  a  similar  attempt  to  draw  their  attention  to  their 
bodily  constitution,  are  favorable  omens^  The  class  books  of  Political 
Economy,  History,  Anatomy,  and  Physiology,  designed  for  our  older 
pupils,  tliough  widely  differing  from  one  another  in  style  and  ability, 
are  yet  all  valuable  as  introductivo  and  conducive  to  a  new  and  happier 
era  in  education.  Still  wiUi  all  this,  it,  must  yet  be  granted  that  almost 
without  exception,  our  studc^nts,  from  Uiosc  of  die  town  school  up  to 
those  who  after  seven  or  eight  years  of  university  reading,  pass  on  to 
the  continued  studies  of  professional  life,  arc,  to  all  practical  intents  and 
purposes,  left  ignorant  of  Uiat  which  it  most  nearly  conccnis  diem  all  to 
know — their  own  nature. 

These  diingH,  we  repeat  it,  ought  not  to  be.  The  omission  Uius 
almost  complete  and  universal,  is  a  fatal  one,  and  threatens  more  of 
mischief  to  society  than  all  our  other  improvements,  useful  as  diey  arc, 
promise  to  it  of  good.  We  arc  making  all  our  physical  knowledge  and 
education  contribute  to  our  ease  and  wealth,  without  once  askinij  how 
that  case  and  wealth,  so  highly  prized,  will  in  its  turn  aUcct  ourselves. 
Other  nations  have  fallen  under  die  eflccts  of  wealtli :  we  never  inquire 
how  wo  are  to  escape  their  fate.  Are  factories,  rail-roads,  and  ?teani- 
enjrinos  the  only  business  of  life?  Is  it  no  concern  of  ours  how  we  are 
disciiare;injur  our  duties  to  our  follows  or  our  country  ?  Surely,  wc  should 
do  well  ti3  recollect  that  our  acts  have  their  influence  on  others ;  nay, 
more,  that  die  acts  of  others  influence  ourselves;  that  our  govenimcnt 
and  freedom,  the  very  security  of  our  property  itself,  is  dependent  on 
these  influences ;  and  diat,  when  the  mass  of  die  people  are  loo  ignorant 
of  their  own  interests,  in  odier  words,  of  their  own  nature,  to  be  able 
and  willing  to  maintain  for  us  these  blessings,  they  must  fall.     How  then 
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are  we  to  improve  the  people,  for  our  own  security  even,  if  wc  neither 
onrselves  nor  them»  nor  human  nature  generally — if  wc  understand 
neither  our  instruments,  nor  our  material,  nor  our  model  ?  We  must 
lose  no  time  in  this  matter,  if  wc  would  remove  the  already  too  apparent 
evils  which  have  sprung  from  past  neglect.  Our  institutions,  tu  judge 
from  signs  which  can  hardly  be  mistaken,  are  even  now  in  danger. 
Opinions,  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  in  their  conception,  uml  tlie 
most  dangerous  in  tlioir  results,  yot  find  firm  and  numerous  supporters. 
No  experiment  is  too  rash,  no  change  too  violent,  to  have  its  advocates. 
"Whichever  way  we  look,  whether  to  our  moral,  or  political,  or  religious 
controversies,  we  see  still  the  same  scene.  Every  inch  of  ground  con- 
tested, not  to  say  removed  from  us,  no  common  principle  admitted,  no 
common  object  aimed  at— we  have  Rurely  little  cause  enough  for  exulting 
in  the  certainty  of  our  physical  knowledgi*,  in  view  of  tlie  all-pervading 
insecurity  of  our  moral  systems.  A  better  state  of  things  must  be 
produced.  It  is  not  at  our  option  to  withhold  assistance  from  the  effort, 
as  from  some  idle  fancy  of  a  dreamer's  lienevolence.  The  most  benevo- 
lent course  is  in  this  case  the  most  selfish,  the  only  one,  indeed,  which 
can  benefit  ourselves.  In  order  to  the  individual's  happiness,  others 
must  be  happy;  and  the  lowest  as  strongly  as  the  highest  motives  urge 
on  us  the  necessity  of  exertion  for  this  object.  We  wotild  have  our- 
selves and  our  neighlx)rs  enjoying  health,  rather  than  trj'ing  lo  remove 
disease ;  we  would  see  all  acting  in  their  several  relations  well  and  wisely, 
for  the  good  of  all,  not  constintly,  by  ignorance  or  rashness,  prejudicing 
ihc  common  interest.  To  effect  this,  we  must  at  onw  apply  the  only 
remedy  for  our  present  evils;  we  must  acquire  for  ourselves,  and  induce 
others  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  themselves — of  human  nature. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


ARTICLE  V. 

ON  THE  ABUSE  OR  PERVKRfllON  OF  CERTAIN  FACTT.TIE8  IX  RELIGION. 

That  man  is  naturally  endowed  with  a  moral  and  religious  nature,  is 
a  principle,  wc  believe,  gcnendly  admitted.  Now  phrenology  is  the 
only  system  of  mental  philosophy,  wliicli  makes  us  acquainted  with  the 
precise  character  and  number  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  which  belong 
to  this  part  of  man's  nature.  Of  these  the  three  leading  faculties  are 
Conscientiousness,  Benevolence,  and  Veneration,  whose  dictates,  Avhen 
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property  enUghtened,  prompt  their  possetsor  **lo  do  ji»fly»'^  *'to  lown 
mercy,"  and  <<  walk  hmnbly  before  God."  These  faealties  are  perfectly 
diaintero^  iH  their  nature,  and  have  reference  aolely  to  the  relationa 
which  man  austatna  to  hia  fdlow  beinga,  and  to  his  Creator. 

The  lawa  of  mind,  as  developed  by  phrenology,  iiimiah  the  most 
satiafaoftory  and  conclusive  evideoeev  (aside  from  the  hght  of  Revelation) 
of  this  design  in  the  Creator,  viz.  that  msm's  moral  natnre  or  sentiments 
should  have  a  controlling  influence  over  all  his  other  ^Mmlties,  and 
invariably  take  the  Ic^d  in  the  formation  of  his  character.  It  Ynay, 
mor^yer,  be  shown,  by  means  of  the  same  principles,  that  the  moral 
sentiments  afibrd  the  only  solid  and  permanent  (bundation  for  true  Reli- 
gion. For  if  it  is  based  chiefly  on  man*s  animal  or  selfish  nature,  it 
can  i^ever  make  his  character  what  God  designed  it  should  be,  or  what 
his  own  nature  requires,  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of 
happiness  even  in  this  life.  But  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  however,  ihmt 
the  religion  of  the  present  day  is  based  altogether  too  much  on  the  animal 
feelings  and  selfish  sentiments  of  man— -that  it  calls  into  excessive,  and 
improper  exereise,  certain  faculties  which  mar  the  beauty,  consistency 
and  perfection  of  christian  character.  This  is  the  grand  secret  that 
occasions  so  nuich  waywardness,  inconsistency  and  imperieotion  in  the 
outward  conduct  of  the  professed  disciples  of  Christ  Such  evils,  we 
admit,  are  unavoidably  necessary  to  some  extent,  in  the  present  depraved 
state  of  human  nature,  but  they  would  not  continue  to  be  long  encour- 
aged  and  increased,  as  they  actually  are,  if  theologians,  divines,  and 
religious  people  generally  only  understood  the  troe  nature  o£  man. 
The  members  now  of  nearly  all  religious  denominations,  whether  they 
wish  to  exert  an  influent^e  over  each  other  or  on  the  world,  resort 
altogether  too  much  to  motives  which  appeal  exclusively  to  Love  of 
Approbation,  Self-esteem,  Cautiousness,  and  Destructiveness,  and  do 
not  address  themselves  sufficiently  to  those  purer  and  more  disinterested 
faculties,  Conscientiousness,  Veneration,  and  Benevolence.  To  such  an 
extent  has  this  been  carried  that  the  religion  of  the  present  day  is  in  a 
a  great  measure  based  on  man's  selfish  nature,  and  its  exhibitions  as  seen 
in  the  conduct  and  lives  of  its  professors,  are  not  unfrequently  marited 
by  the  excessive  and  improper  exereise  of  Self-esteem,  Love  of  Approbtt* 
tion,  Cautiousness,  Destructiveness,  and  Combativeness.  In  order  to 
show  the  unhappy  effects  of  such  a  perversion  of  the  mental  faoultiesv 
we  are  induced  to  copy  part  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  fifty- 
second  No.  of  tlie  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal.  Af^er  making 
some  omissions  and  corrections  to  adapt  the  matter  to  this  country,  ma 
well  as  to  our  own  pages,  the  article  reads  as  follows:— 
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The  inlanperaiice  which  afflicts  too  many  profesfling  Ghriatiaiia,  and 
is  particulaiiy  remaikablB  in  some  miniiiten  of  the  Goapel  of  Peace»  ii 
perplexing  to  thoee  who  do  not  see  hnman  affairs  through  the  mediant 
of  the  trae  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.    The  phrenologist  can  take 
his  station  on  the  elcTation  of  his  science^  and,  looking  down  on  the 
turmoil,  can  see  the  spring  of  every  movement  which  agitates  the  passion- 
driven  crowd  below.    Several  fundamental  truths  come  to  his  aid.    He 
knows  that  the  cerebral  oiganization  of  each  individual,  acted  on  by  his 
circumstances,  determines  the  direction  of  his  opinions  and  feelings. 
The  intellectual  powers  in  two  given  individuals  being  taken  to  be  the 
same,  one  of  them,  in  whom  the  moral  feelings  of  Benevolence,  Consei- 
entiousness,  and  Veneration  preponderate,  will  be  gentle,  kind,  candid, 
respectful  and  religious ;  while  the  other,  in  whom  the  balance  inclines 
considerably  to  the  animal  feelings  of  Self-esteem,  whose  abuse  is  pride, 
insolence,  and  love  of  powei^— Acquisitiveness,  whose  abuse  is  engross- 
ing desire  of  wealth — Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  in  their  abuse 
contention,  violence  and  revengefulneas,  feelings  especially  excitable  by 
resistance  to  the  desires  of  Self-esteem  and  Acquisitiveness— such  an 
individual,  in  all  he  does,  will,  especially  when  opposed,  be  selfish, 
unfair,  insolent,  tyrannical,  unmerciful,  violent,  and  revengeful.    The 
individual  first  described  is  essentially  moral  in  his  character;  the  other, 
from  the  preponderance  of  tlie  lower  feelings,  and  their  state  of  abuse, 
is  essentially  immoral.     It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  breadtli  of 
immorality  is  greatly  narrowed  in  its  common  acceptation.     It  has 
been  confined,  and  especially  by  religious  professors,  almost  entirely  to  • 
sins  against  chastity,  temperance,  and  common  honesty ;  while  selfish- 
ness, insolence,  avarice,  envy,  detraction,  revenge,  and  violence,  may  all 
in  their  turn,  or  all  together,  be  manifested  by  an  individual,  who  never- 
theless would  be  actually  astonished  and  enraged  if  any  one  dared  to  call 
in  question  his  right  to  the  repute  of  a  perfectly  moral  character.     While  . 
bis  pretensions  are  disowned  by  sound  ethics,  founded  upon  the  relative 
gradations  of  worthiness  in  the  human  faculties,  iliey  are  equally  opposed 
to  the  most  obvious  principles  of  Christianity ;  and  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  in  which  the  imperfect  teaching  and  defective  practice  of  thai 
divine  system  is  more  glaring  than  the  error  just  alluded  to.    The  brand 
of  immorality  is  rightly  placed,  no  doubt,  on  the  abandoned  sensualist; 
bat  reason  and  scripture  alike  extend  its  remark  to  the  uncharitable,  the 
censorious,  the  proud,  the  tyrannical,  the  uncandid  in  controversy,  the 
violent,  and  the  intemperate. 

The  phrenologist  farther  sees  that  Christianity  is  addressed  to  the 
higher  or  moral  sentiments  of  man ;  that  it  consists  in  their  practical 
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vxttrc'iun ;  and  thnt  it  ran  only  be  extended  to  others  by  the  channel  of 
thfi  iiitRllrrtt  and  thcHo  sentimentB.  On  the  other  hand,  all  attempts  to 
farcr.  itii  (ixtniHion,  in  other  words,  to  dispense  with  intellectual  and  moral 
nwuiiH,  niid  to  imfKirt  it  dogmatically  m  one  peculiar  form,  by  the  sanction 
of  roninmnds  and  throats,  pains  and  penalties,  is  to  convey  it  through  a 
ulmnnc*!  at  vnrianco  with  its  nature,  and  to  address  it  to  lower  feelings, 
whirh,  fn>m  tlieir  very  nature,  will  reject  it.  Hence  all  such  attempts 
have  fiiilnl,  and  will  always  fail,  to  produce  genuine  Christianity.  They 
nro  iwHcMitially  ])erBecution,  which  necessarily  rouses  resistance,  and  thus 
giv(*M  stn'n^th  and  vigor  to  opposite  opinions,  if  they  are  already  enter- 
tnmod.  This  is  the  rationale^  deduced  from  the  nature  and  action  of  the 
huninn  f;ioulties,  of  the  fact  that  persecution  always  confirms  what  are 
called  lien^siifs. 

It  follows  thnt  he  is  the  more  fit,  and  will  be  the  more  successful, 

teaohrr  of  ohristianiy,  (intellect,  as  conditioned,  being  equal)  who,  from 

pos(tt\<sini;  a  larp*  endow inrni  of  the  mora]  faculties,  readily  receives  and 

respond?*  to  its  priH^rpts  and  truths,  and  uses  the  gentle  but  powerful 

intluiMUv  of  llie  •*anu^  f«rh'nirs  in  teaching  it  to  his  brethren  of  mankind. 

Wliilf*  ho  in  \vht»ni  animalism  predominates,  is  utterly  unfitted  for  the 

Mcrrd  imVioi'  o(  a  n^ligious  teacher;  and  when  character  is  more  studied 

in  n^liuioti  lo  pursuits  in  life  than  it  has  ever  yet  been,  it  will  be  held  to 

bo  as  .ihsunl  in  such  an  one  to  assume  the  holy  office  of  the  ministr}',  as 

in  A  iN"»f  >"'»"  ^^  tench  music,  or  a  blind  man  painting.     From  the 

nniiMor  in  which  the  salaried  offices  of  society  are  now  filled,  not  because 

the  iinHvidiKil  suila  them,  but  because  they,  from  tlieir  gain,  suit  the 

individual,  many  unfit  persons  do  intnide  themselves  into  holy  orders ; 

and,  :is  thesdpvr  .vf  do  not  change  the  character,  we  find  too  many  men 

pre'sentins]^  thcj  most  direct  contrast,  in  their  whole  demeaner,  to  that  spirit 

which  ought  to  distinguish,  by  excellence,  the  servants  of  the  meek  and 

lowly  founder  of  Christianity.     This  quartering  fi)r  life,  as  it  may  be 

called,  of  men  of  war,  not  of  peace,  upon  a  country,  this  bounty  on 

unfitness,  is  an  evil  in  permanently  endowed  clerical  oflices,  which  no 

candid  pers(m  will  dispute,  it  would  require  very  decided  advantages  to 

counterbalance. 

A  jealous  dogmatism,  since  the  Reformation,  has  endeavored  to  chain 
down  the  faculties  of  man  lo  certain'  views;  and  has  denied  poetically 
what  is  weekly  rcoinmended  in  theory  from  the  ,pulpit,  the  ris:ht  to 
interpret,  as  followinir  the  (htfif  to  search,  the  scriptures.  This  persecu- 
tion is  not  the  less  real  in  fact,  or  l(\«s  popi.t;li  in  s[)int,  hecanse  there  is  in 
Prote^tont  countries  no  power  to  torture,  hang,  and  hum.  for  opinions. 
To  say  noth.i'ig  of  a  wide  fi-Ul  yet  open  at  law  for  punishing  ilio 
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unavoidable  conclusions  of  the  faculties  called  opinions,  there  is  an 
incalculable  amount  of  persecution  perpetrated  by  the  tongue  and  the 
pen.  Character  is  stabbed  iu  secret  by  the  most  unchristian  censorious- 
ness  and  slander,  and  denounced,  in  public,  yet  more  boldly,  by  loud 
appeab  to  the  mass,  by  reproachful  names,  or  rather  the  reproachful 
use  of  the  names  denominating  distinctions  of  opinion— one  of  the 
basest  forms  of  injustice— and  as  we  have  often  seen  with  absolute 
disgust,  by  raising  the  mad-dog  cry  of  **  Aere/tV,**  "  t/i/i</f/,*'  Sic,  against 
every  opponent,  even  in  matters  of  opinion  and  church  government. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated  that  all  means  of  propagating 
Christianity  but  those  of  reason  and  moral  feeling,  are  not  only  against 
Nature,  but  against  Christianity  itself.  Away,  then,  with  the  drivelling 
of  those  whose  Self-esteem  and  Combativcness  persuade  them  tliat 
fighting  is  yet,  and  always  will  be,  necessary  for  the  propagation  and 
defence  of  Christianity,  and  that  they^  forsooth,  arc  God's  champions 
whose  religion  will  fall  unleas ihey  prop  it  up;  that  the  **good  fight**  is 
to  be  fought  against  their  fellow  men,  and  not,  as  in  its  true  meaning, 
against  their  own  internal  corruptions,  against  their  very  fighting  pro- 
pensities. They  will  ask  you.  Where  should  we  have  been  but  for  the 
combats  of  the  Reformers  themselves?  No  fallacy  can  be  more  gross. 
The  Reformers  fought  against  tyranny,  against  the  very  abuses  which 
they  are  doing  their  zealous  but  feeble  endeavors  to  re-establish. 

No  purely  benevolent  and  philanthropic  individual  who  sincerely  and 
ardently  wishes  the  happiness  of  the  race,  can  look  on  some  of  the 
present  manifestations  of  religious  conduct,  without  being  grieved  and 
feeling  his  heart  pained  within  him.  A  tyrannical  dogmatism,  a  '*  ram- 
pant" orthodoxy,  tolerates  no  interpretations,  no  opinions,  diflering,  even 
by  a  shade,  from  its  own ;  denounces  with  acrimony,  as  infidel  and 
heretic,  all  attempts,  however  conscientious  and  l)enevolcnt,  intellectually 
to  enlighten,  morally  to  elevate,  and  even  religiously  to  improve,  mankind 
in  any  way  difiering  from  theirs,  even  in  the  mere  phraseology  of 
language ;  dooms,  so  far  as  their  power  extends,  to  a  kind  of  social 
proscription,  and  consequent  ruin,  men  who  are  spreading  philosophical 
tnith,  calculated  to  humanize  mankind,  and  render  Christianity  no  longer 
a  form,  but  a  practical  living  principle  in  beautiful  accordance  with 
Nature ;  whose  pages  glow  with  the  purest  love  of  their  fellow  men, 
and  shine  with  the  clearest  guidance  in  the  p^th  of  temporal,  one  earnest 
of  eternal,  happiness.  Who,  moreover,  if  they  do  touch  scriptural 
truths,  use  but  the  right  which  the  scriptures  themselves  bestow,  of 
understanding  these  according  to  their  conscientious  convictions.  A 
calmer,  better  educated,  more  moral,  generation  will  review  the  sentence 
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with  which  it  has  been  Tainly  attempted  to  crash  such  beneftetors  of 
their  species ;  whQe  those  who  have  pronounced  it,  will,  along  with 
their  own  convictions,  account  for  that  sentence  to  their  God,  whether 
diey  have  done  good  or  evil. 

But  it  is  the  spirit  of  bigotrjT,  inloleranoe  and  persecution,  exhibited 
by  one  sect  towards  .another,  that  may  differ  from  it  only  In  some  of 
the  minor  and  unessential  points  of  religion,  which,  now  more  than  any- 
thing else,  degrades  Christianity  and  brings  reproach  upon  the  cause  of 
Christ.  It  is  even  a  painful  and  disgusting  task  to  read  the  poblicattons, 
and  hear  the  declamations,  of  some  professed  ministers  of  Christ, 
against  these  their  breduren— recriminations  thrown  back,  reproaches 
heaped,  the  He  given,  defiance  hurled,  vengeance  denounced,  judgments 
allotted,  perdition  almost  invoked !  There  are,  of  course,  individuals 
more  prominent  in  these  unchristian  enactments,  while  many  deeply 
deplore  the  suicidal  course  which  they  pursue.  A  glance  is  sufficient  to 
convince  a  phrenological  eye  that  in  these  platform  combatants  there  is 
the  animal  organization  of  the  genuine  gladiator.  In  barbarous  times— 
tf  we  are  yet  entitled  to  call  our  own  civilized — these  men  would  have 
figured  aa  the  warriors  of  personal  prowess ;  but  we  are  civilized  enough 
to  Umit  them  now  to  effusions,  spoken  and  written,  of  insolence,  pride, 
intolerance,  and  violence.  Their  very  voices,  true  to  the  well  observed 
pathognomy  and  natural  language  of  the  faculties,  are  harsh  and  loud, 
and  theu*  gesticulations  and  whole  manner  coarse,  noisy  and  threatening. 
See  any  of  these  men  in  the  heat  of  platform  or  pulpit  combat,  and  then 
carry  back  the  thoughts  to  the  serene  Master  whom  they  profess  to  serve 
and  to  glorify,  who  never  uttered  an  angry  word,  save  against  hypocrisy, 
and  instantly  repressed  violence  whenever  ii\  his  presence  it  was  either 
proposed  or  attempted!  The  lesson  is  awful!  How  long  shall  it 
remain  of  none  effect  on  more  temperate  religious  men?  When 
will  they  disown  the  prizc*fighters,  as  well  stationary  as  itinerant? 
When  will  they  practically  believe  that  "  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not 
the  righteousness  of  God?'* 
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ARTICLE  VL 
noi  VBvnvEQB  nuaNOLOoiCAL  journal. 

Here  is,  perhaps,  do  one  agent  or  work  which  has  effected  so  much 
for  the  advancement  of  Phrenology,  as  the  one  heading  this  article.  It 
was  the  first  regular  periodical  started  which  was  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  this  scienee,  and  is  very  appropriately  called,  in  distinction  from  all 
othess,  THE  Phrenological  JourruU,  As  there  are  some  facts  ooor 
neeled  with  the  history  and  agency  of  this  publication,  which  ara 
identified  with  the  interests  of  Phrenology,  and  in  which  every  tma 
believer  in  the  science  cannot  but  feel  deeply  interested,  we  propose  to 
give  a  brief  notice  of  Uie  origin,  history  and  character  of  the  above 
Journal. 

In  the  year  1815  a  most  violent  attack  was  made  on  Phrenology  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  by  Dr.  Gordon.  This  induced  Dr.  Spunheim 
to  visit  that  city  the  following  year,  whose  labors  resulted  in  making 
quite  a  number  of  eonverUi  to  his  doctrines  in  Edinburgh.  As  the 
science  was  most  bitteriy  opposed,  they  were  led  to  examine  its  claims 
more  thoroughly  and  labor  more  zealously  for  its  support.  In  the 
years  1817  and  *18,  Mr.  Geo.  Combe  contributed  a  series  of  artidea 
in  its  defence  to  the  *'  Literary  and  Statistical  Magazine  for  Scotland.'* 
These  essays  were  collected  and  published  in  the  year  1819,  in  a  distinol 
volume,  which  aflerwards  called  out  the  celebrated  attack  of  Lord  Jeffrey. 
About  the  same  time.  Sir  Geo.  Mackenzie  published  an  excdient  little 
woric,  titled  "  Observations  on  Phrenology,  as  affording  a  systematio  view 
of  Human  Nature.**  In  1830,  the  Edinburgh  I^renological  Society 
was  formed,  and  within  about  two  years  from  that  time,  published  a  large 
volume  oontaining  the  traunetions  of  the  Society.  In  the  fall  of  I8S89 
the  first  number  of  the  Phvenologieal  Journal  was  issued.  Its  propria 
tors  were  Mr.  William  Scott,  Mr.  James  Simpson,  Dr.  Po(^,  Dr.  A. 
Combe,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Combe.  The  first  number  contained  over  160 
pages  and  was  well  filled  wiA  able  articles.  The  publication  of  Aia 
number  created  quite  a  sensation  among  the  enemies  of  phrenology,  and 
led  to  the  sale  of  many  copies  of  the  work.  The  first  volume  was  edited 
by  Dr.  Poole,  who  was  then  a  practicing  physician  in  Edinburgh,  but 
now  has  the  charge  of  a  large  Lunatic  Hospital.  The  connection  of 
Dr.  Poole  as  proprietor,  as  well  as  editor,  of  the  work,  terminated  at  the 
close  of  the  first  volume.  The  four  next  volumes  were  edited  by  the 
proprietors  themselves  mutually.  In  the  year  1828,  Mr.  WiDiam  Sooll 
withdrew  from  all  connection  with  the  work,  when  it  devolved  on  the 
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tbree  remaining  proprietors  to  conduct  and  manage  it.  which  they  con- 
tinued to  do  till  the  year  1837.  Mr.  Robert  Cox,  however,  aided  a  part 
of  the  time  in  editing  it,  and  has  contributed  in  all  more  than  sixty 
articles  to  the  work.  In  1837,  it  changed  hands,  and  its  publication  was 
traoferrcd  to  London.  At  that  time  its  original  proprietors  in  their  address 
to  the  public,  remarked  as  follows : — 

"  From  the  first  moment  of  the  undertaking,  tlie  proprietor»  have  been 
actuated  solely  by  the  desire  to  cultivate  and  extend  the  knowledge  of 
what  they  considered  to  be  a  science  fraught  with  the  most  beneficial 
consequences  to  the  human  race ;  and  they  have  endeavored  to  accom- 
plish tliis  end  in  that  spirit  of  moral  and  intellectual  purity  and  peace 
which  phrenology  so  strongly  inculcates  on  those  who  embrace  its 
truths.  Wherever  they  have  fallen  short  of  this  aim,  as  in  many  instances 
they  have  done,  it  has  been  from  the  imperfection  of  their  own  faculties, 
and  the  unfavorable  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  From 
the  beginning  all  the  proprietors  have  been  actively  engaged  in  profes- 
sional pursuits,  and  could  boast  neither  of  pecuniary  independence  nor 
of  literary  leisure.  The  conducting  of  tlie  Journal,  therefore,  was  the 
work  of  those  hours  which  professional  men  generally  devote  to  pleasure 
and  recreation.  Far  from  being  cheered  in  their  labors  by  the  hopes  of 
gratifying  their  ambition,  tliey  were  warned  by  their  friends  that  they 
were  laying  a  sure  foundation  for  tlieii  individual  ruin,  by  opposing  public 
opinion  widi  such  marked  determination.  They  were  spurned  as  weak 
and  mischievous  entliusiusts  by  the  men  who  then  took  the  load  in 
literature  and  t^cience ;  some  of  whom,  nevertheless,  rather  inconsistendy 
put  fortli  tlieir  most  powerful  efforts  to  extinguish  tlicm  b^  argument  and 
ridicule,  and  where  these  failed,  by  misrepresentation.  Amidst  these 
difiiculties,  they  were  not  sustained  by  the  approbation  even  of  any 
considerable  body  of  followers  animated  by  principles  cong^ial  to  iheir 
own.  The  views  of  human  nature  brought  to  light  by  phrenology  were 
so  new  and  unexpected,  that  few  even  of  the  most  enlightened  minds 
were  prepared  to  embrace  them.  Their  consequences  were  obviously 
important,  but  they  were  shrouded  in  so  much  obscurity  that  die  public 
shrunk  back  from  investigating  tliem.  The  conductors  of  tlie  Journal, 
therefore,  labored  amidst  obstacles  and  discouragements  of  the  most 
formidable  description,  and  for  many  years  tlie  circulation  of  their  work 
was  so  limited  that  tliey  had  the  painful  certainty  of  liaving  but  few 
supporters  in  tlie  world.  It  was  only  the  consciousness  of  the  purity 
and  dignity  of  their  motives,  and  an  irresistible  conviction  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  cause  hi  which  they  were  engaged,  that  supplied  them  witli 
confidence  and  enabled  them  to  persevere.     They  feJt  that  they  wore 
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acting  for  posterity,  and  although  they  knew  tliat  tliey  should  never 
personally  hear  the  verdict  of  an  impartial  and  enlightened  community 
on  their  lahors,  they  relied  on  its  justice,  and,  through  iaith,  were  cheered 
with  the  hope  of  an  ultimate  acknowledgment  that  they  had  done  some 
service  to  tlie  cause  of  human  improvement.  The  real  merits  or  demerits 
of  their  work  will  be  appreciated  more  justly  as  its  consequences  are 
developed  by  time:  but  even  now,  they  believe,  it  will  be  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  whole  annals  of  science  do  not  present  such  a 
record  of  tlie  state  of  public  feeling  regarding  a  great  discovery  at  its 
first  proniulgalioii,  as  is  contained  in  the  ten  volumes  of  tho  Phrenological 
Journal  which  they  have  just  completed.  Throughout  the  whole  work, 
the  labors  of  the  proprietors  and  all  the  contributors  have  been  gratuitous ; 
and  it  is  solely  owing  to  disinterested  zeal  tliat  the  work  exists." 

We  do  not  believe  the  annals  of  history  can  present  another  such 
sped  mm  of  zeal  and  devotion  to  science— a  science  which  is  calculated 
ultimately  more  than  all  others  to  advance  tho  happiness  and  best  interests 
of  mankind.  Such  an  example  is  well  worthy  of  being  recorded  and 
transmitted  to  posterity,  so  that  where  the  present  generation  fails  or 
neglects  to  reward  true  merit,  the  future  will  do  it  ample  justice.  The 
series  of  volumes  of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal  already  pub- 
lished, amounting  now  to  thirteen  volumes,  will  long  remain  a  noUe 
monument  of  the  disinterested  zeal  and  gratuitous  labors  of  its  proprietors 
and  contributors.  For  the  lirst  ten  years  of  its  existence,  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  work  fell  considerably  short  of  its  receipts,  and  for  the 
last  eight  years,  its  sales  have  been  only  sufficient  to  defray  tho  expenses 
of  paper  and  printing,  affording  no  remuneration  whatever  for  editing  it 
or  managing  its  business  affairs.  Such  would  have  also  been  the  case 
with  the  American  Phrenological  Journal,  had  not  its  proprietors  con- 
tributed liberally  for  conducting  the  work. 

In  1837  Mr.  Hewett  C.  Watson  of  London,  became  sole  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Phrenological  Journal.  It  was  published,  however,  only 
three  years  at  London.  Mr.  Watson,  though  decidedly  an  able  writer  and 
justly  distinofuised  in  other  departments  of  science,  did  not  by  some  means 
manage  the  work  satisfactorily  to  some  of  its  readers.  We  would  here 
remark  that  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  con- 
duct such  a  publication  well — tliat  is,  to  treat  the  science  properly  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  at  the  same  time,  suit  a  majority  of  its  advocates.  It  requires 
such  a  cninbination  of  natural  qualities  and  acquired  attamments  as  very 
few  persons  in  the  community  possess.  The  number  belonging  to  either 
of  the  learned  professions  in  Great  Britain  or  thiscountr)',  who  are  com- 
petent to  write  a  good  essay  on  the  science,  it  very  small.     Most  of  the 
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articles  which  have  been  published  in  the  Edinborgh  Phrenological 
Jouraal,  are  the  ezdusiTe  productions  of  a  few  individual  minds.  The 
mmber  of  good  writers  on  the  subject,  however,  is  of  late  increasing. 

In  January,  1841,  the  publication  of  the  Phrenological  Journal  was 
transferred  back  to  Edinburgh  and  |daced  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Robert 
Cox,  who  was  formerly  coimected  with  the  work,  and  who  appears  to 
be  ardently  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  science.  The  numbers 
recently  issued,  have  been  well  filled  with  able  and  interesting  articles, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  the  work  will  hereaftor  receive  that  enoouiage- 
asnt  and  support  which  it  so  richly  merits. 


MISCELLANY 

Jtdaataium  of  SeKgion  to  the  Nature  of  Man. — ^Divines  very  prop- 
erly tell  us  ^at  the  "  chief  end  of  man  is  to  serve  and  glorify  God.'' 
Now  before  man  can  glorify  God  to  the  fullest  extent,  he  nrast  nnderstand 
correctly  his  own  nature^  or  the  laws  which  govern  his  existence  in  this 
world.    GkMl  has  placed  him  here  on  probation  and  established  certain 
laws  for  his  discipline  and  improvement.    These  laws  are  the  laws  of 
the  mind,  and  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  moral  government  or 
win  of  God.     There  must  be,  therefore,  a  perfect  harmony  between 
these  laws  and  the  injunctions  and  requirements  of  Revelation.    But  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  harmony  or  adaptation  of  the  one  to  the 
other,  has  hitherto  been  very  imperfectly  imderstood.     The  Rev.  Henry 
Clarke,  of  Dundee,  Ireland,  in  his  lectures  on  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament,  respecting  the  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual  nature  of  man, 
has  the  following  excellent  remarks  on  this  point.    *  *  One  thing  is  certain,' ' 
says  he,  *'  that  either  the  human  mind  and  Christianity  have  never  yet 
b^n  fairly  brought  into  juxtaposition  and  permitted  to  act  mutually  on 
each  other,  or  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  wholly  unadapted  to  the  ^reat 
majority  of  minds.     That  God  should  present  a  moral  and  religious 
system  to  man,  quite  unsuited  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  mass 
of  those  for  whom  it  was  designed,  is  impossible.     To  cherish  the 
thought  would  be  impiety — a  daring  insult  to  Heaven.     A  Revelation 
from  the  Father  of  All,  must  be  adapted  to  all— -designed  for  all.     Why, 
then,  does  it  reach  the  minds  of  so  very  small  a  majority,  and  influence 
the  hearts  of  so  few  even  of  these  ?     Not  surely  because  of  any  imbecility 
and  inaptitude  of  Christianity :  nor  can  it  be  because  the  mind  is  unadapted 
to  this  religion;  for  if  it  were,  then  the  religion  would  be  just  as  unsuited 
to  the  mind.     The  very  partial  reception  of  Christ's  holy  gospel  must 
be  owing  to  the  lamentable  fact  that  the  nature  of  the  mind  is  so  imper- 
fecdy  understood  by  both  the  people  and  their  instructors — that  how 
righUy  to  apply  Christianity  to  its  moral  diseases,  the  majority  know  not. 
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It  is  indeed  owned  that  Christ  is  a  physician,  and  that  his  doctrines  are 
medicines  to  the  mind :  hut  it  is  not  generally  perceived  that  each  individ- 
ual is  himself  to  use  the  sanatives  offered ;  and  in  order  to  do  so,  he  must 
understand  what  his  own  mental  constitution  requires,  and  what  regimen 
hest  agrees  with  his  case ;  but  he  who  is  not  at  all,  or  but  slightly  acquainted 
with  his  own  constitution,  cannot  know  how  to  use  the  medicament 
To  him  it  is  therefore  inefficacious— worthless,  although  it  came  from 
Heaven,  and  is  a  boon  of  Heaven's  King.  Its  efficacy  and  worth  are 
its  application  and  effects.  To  secure  its  benefits  and  blessings,  man 
must  know  himself.  Phrenology  offers  to  give  this  knowledge.  If  it 
can  fulfil  its  promise,  then,  it  must  be  the  friend  and  helpmate  of  chrisi- 
lamty. ' 

Large  JilimenHvme8$.n^DT.  S.  G.  Morton  of  this  city,  has  in  his 
collection  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  large  Alimentiveness  that  we 
have  ever  witnessed.  It  is  found  in  the  skull  of  one  Pierce  who  wai 
once  a  convict  at  New  South  Wales.  It  appears  that  he,  with  seven! 
others,  made  their  escape  into  the  woods,  and  hunger  compelled  them  lo 
prey  upon  each  other,  till  only  Pierce  and  another  were  left.  Pieroe 
being  the  stronger,  killed  his  companion  and  lived  sometime  upon  hii 
remains.  From  this  time  his  propensities  acquired  their  full  developer 
ment,  and  having  joined  a  part  of  his  fellow  prisoners,  he  frequently 
persuaded  one  afVsr  another  of  them  to  escape  with  him  to  the  woods* 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  killing  them  and  devouring  their  fiesh.  He  was 
at  last  caught,  and  beinf  asked  if  he  knew  where  one  of  his  oompaniooft 
was,  deliberately  puUeu  an  arm  out  of  his  pocket  and  shewed  it  lo  tht 
soldiers;  whereupon,  he  was  apprehended  and  execlited.  Dr.  Morton 
obtained  his  skull  fiom  Calcutta.  The  skull  of  Pierce  is  large  and 
enormously  developed  in  the  animal  region.  It  is  very  broad  and  low-^ 
there  being  almost  an  entire  deficiency  in  the  Moral  Sentimenta.  Thi$ 
organs  of  Destructivenes  and  Alimentiveness  are  larger  than  in  any  otlier 
hmid  we  ever  examined.    A  cast  of  this  skull  is  in  Bl r.  Fowler's  cabinet 

Cormexian  between  the  Soul  and  J9odfy.-— In  a  very  antiquated  woik« 
titled  **  Intercourse  between  the  soul  and  body,  by  Emanuel  Sweden* 
borg,"  which  has  been  placed  in  our  hands  by  a  friend,  we  find  thefs 
curious  sentiments.  Savs  Swedenborg:  ''Many  people  suppose  thnC 
the  perceptions  and  cogitations  of  the  mind  (as  being  spiritual  things) 
present  themselves  to  us  naked  and  destitute  of  all  organized  forms ; 
but  this  is  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the  formation  and  offices  of  th« 
brain  with  the  various  intertextuies  and  convolutions  in  its  eineritiooi 
and  medullary  substances.  Now,  upon  the  good  condition  of  thew 
parts,  depends  the  soundness  of  the  intellectual  operations  and  the 
regular  determinations  of  the  will  in  this  omr  natural  state,  so  that  man  ie 
deemed  rational  and  moral  in  proportion  to  the  riffht  organization  of  hie 
mental  forms;  for  the  rational  sight  of  man  which  is  his  understandings 
can  no  more  be  said  to  exist  here  in  this  outward  worid,  without  organs 
property  adapted  to  the  reception  of  spirit  and  light,  than  the  bodily  sight 
to  exist  without  eyes ;  and  so  of  the  other  senses.  Let  it  be  observed 
that  the  seat  of  the  understanding  is  in  the  brain  or  the  forepart  of  the 
head,  but  Uiat  of  the  wili  is  in  the  cerebellum  or  hinder  part." 
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Head  of  Sir  fValUr  Scott, -^k  friend  has  placed  in  out  hands  tn 
excellent  likeness  of  Sir  Waller  Scott,  which  may  be  found  in  the  July 
No.  of  tiie  New  York  Mirror  for  1836.  It  shows  a  large  head  and  a 
very  ^reat  dovelopcment  of  brain  in  the '  anterior  and  coronal  Ycgion. 
This  likeness  was  drawn  by  the  distinguished  artist  G.  S.  Newton, 
Esq.,  of  Iiondon,  and  has  been  pronounced  by  the  best  judges  as 
remarkably  correct.  As  some  anti-phrenologists  have  seen  fit  to  state  that 
the  head  of  Sir  Walter  *'  was  not  lars^c^^^  we  will  here  copy  a  description 
of  his  head  by  an  American  gentleman  who  obtaineil  this  likeness  of 
Mr.  Newton,  and  took  a  careful  survey  of  Scott  while  he  was  sitting 
for  his  |)ortrait.  This  genUeman  is  not  a  plircnologist,  and  was  merely 
describing  Sir  Walter's  looks  to  a  friend.  **The  most  remarkable 
peculiarity,**  says  he,  »•  of  his  head,  is  its  oxtremc  dcplli  from  sinciput 
lo  occiput,  which  I  should  think  was  mou*  tiian  nine  inches  and  a  half. 
I -am  wrong,  however,  in  saying  that  this  was  tlie  most  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  his  head;  striking  as  it  was,  perhaps  the  eye  would  be 
more  certaitdy  and  quickly  caught  by  the  immense  pile  of  furehead 
towering  above  die  eyes  and  rising  to  a  conical  elevation  which  I  have 
never  .seen  equalled  in  bust  or  living  he^.  You  could  not  look  upon 
that  admirably  proportioned  head — so  enormously  developed  in  its 
anterior  ()ortion»-— wiUiout  being  convinced  that  the  intellect  working 
within  was  a  mighty  one." 

Notice  of  Dr.  Gr///.—- Dr.  EUiotson,  in  his  large  work  on  Human 
Physiology,  pays  Uie  following  just  compliment  to  the  labors  and  merite 
of  Dr.  Call :  **Tho  indefatigable  industry  of  Gall  during  the  whole  of  a 
long  life,  constantly  observing  all  persons  he  met  wiUi,  and  searching 
after  all  who  were  in  any  mental  respect  rcmarkahlp,  travelling  us  he  did 
to  most  of  the  prisons,  mad-houses,  and  hospitals  of  the  continent; 
examining  the  habits  and  heads  of  bnites  innumoral)le  for  comparison; 
engaging  M.  Niklas,  Dr.  Spurzheim  and  others,  for  a  pecuniary  consid- 
eration, to  work  under  him  and  examine  points  for  him,  in  the  way  of 
reading,  dissecting,  casting,  moulding,  and  ohscTving  persons,  is  aston- 
ishing; and  die  success  and  importance  of  his  researches  will,  I  am 
satisfied,  ensure  him  a  place  among  the  frreatost  names  of  the  human 
race,  although,  like  every  great  discoverer  and  benefactor,  he  has  been 
loaded  with  ridicule  and  abuse.'* 

■  Head  of  Carlyle, — We  find  in  the  new  work  of  Miss  Sedgwick — 
giving  an  aceount  of  her  tour  in  Europe — several  allusions  to  Phrenology. 
In  describing  (Jarlyle,  the  distinguished  writer,  she  says:  **  His  head 
would  throw  a  piirenologist  into  ecslacios.  It  looks  like  the  *  forge  of 
dioiight'  it  is ;  and  his  eyes  have  a  preternatural  brilliancy.  He  reminded 
me  of  what  Lockhart  said  to  me,  speaking  of  the  size  of  Webster's 
head,  that  he  '  had  brains  enough  to  fill  half  a  dozen  hats.'  '* 

It  is  wiUi  sincere  regret  we  learn  that  die  hcalUi  of  Dr.  Andrew 
Cond)c  is  on  the  decline ;  he  has  been  troubled  for  many  years  with  an 
affectation  of  the  lungs. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  MERITS  OF  FHRENOLOOT,   AND  THE  FHIL080FHT  OF 

REID  AND  STEWART. 

In  the  year  1836,  a  correspondence  took  place  between  Professor 
Alison,  P.  Neill,  L.  L.  D.«  and  Mr.  Geo.  Combe,  (all  of  Edinburgh)  in 
reference  to  the  merits  of  Phrenology,  as  compared  with  the  philosophy 
of  Reid  and  Stewart.     This  correspondence  was  called  out  in  conse- 
quence of  there  being  two  rival  candidates  for  the  chair  of  Logic  in  the 
UniTersity  of  Edinburgh,  whose  claims  for  election  were  based  on 
entirely  different  systems  of  Mental  Philosophy.     Sir  William  Hamilton, 
who  proved  the  successful  candidate,  is  a  thorough-going  advocate  of  the 
philosophy  of  Reid  and  Stewart ;  while  Mr.  Combe's  views  of  mental 
science  are  well  known  to  be  based  entirely  on  the  principles  of  phren- 
ology.   As  the  correspondence  alluded  to,  enters  pretty  deariy  and 
thoroughly  into  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  systems  of  philosophy, 
we  propose  to  transfer  from  Mr.  Combe's  testimonials  the  more  important 
portions  of  this  correspondence  to  our  pages.     Dr.  Alison,  who  took  a 
part  in  the  discussion,  is  a  Professor  of  Physiology  in  Edinbuigh,  and 
is  well  known  as  an  able  writer  on  Medicine.     Dr.  Neill,  who  was  also 
engaged  in  it,  is  a  member  of  several  learned  societies  and  is  distinguished 
for  his  literary  and  scientific  attainments.     He  appears  as  the  advocate 
of  phrenology  in  the  following  letter  to  Professor  Alison: 

According  to  promise,  I  shall  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  yet  I  trust 
intelligibly,  state  my  reasons  for  difTering  from  you  in  regard  to  Held  and 
Stewart's  philosophy,  and  for  thinking  that  the  credit  of  oar  University 
is  so  far  from  being  bound  up  with  that  system,  that  it  would,  on  the 
contrary,  be  signally  promoted  by  adopting  a  mental  philosophy  founded 
on  the  discoveries  of  Gall.  It  may  appear  bold  in  a  person  situate  as  I 
am  to  venmre  to  differ  on  such  a  subject  from  you  ;  but  after  having  been 
rather  an  attentive  pupil  of  Finla3r8on  and  Stewart  in  1790  and  1800, 
voL.in«— 34. 
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and  afler  reading  the  best  treatises  in  our  language,  I  was  led  many  yeuv 
ago,  by  intimacy  with  Mr.  Forster,  Dr.  Leach,  and  Dr.  Sporzheim,  to 
examine  Gafl's  system  with  considerable  care;  and  I  hive  aluo  arailed 
myself  of  the  admirable  writings  and  lectures  of  Mr.  Combe.  Now, 
if  it  so  happen  that  you  have  not  bestowed  attention  on  the  new  doctrines, 
and  have  not  examined  the  evidence  on  which  they  are  founded,  (which 
I  suspect  is  the  case)  then,  inferior  as  I  feel  mysdf  in  all  other  respectSy 
I  have  here  the  advantage  of  you. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  then,  Reid  and  Stewut's  philosophy  is  alto- 
gether unsound  in  its  basis.  It  rests  on  observations  made  by  each 
individual  on  his  own  consciousness.  Now,  consciousness  gives  us  no 
intimation  of  any  thing  in  mental  philosophy,  except  the  state  of  our 
own  minds  at  the  moment  when  we  attend  to  our  inward  condition. 
Some  of  the  consequences  of  this  important  fact  may  here  be  traced. 

1.  We  cannot  thus  discover  the  existence  and  fimctions  of  the  mental 
organs,  because  consciousness  does  not  mdieate  their  pretence  in  mental 
operations. 

ft.  We  cannot  thus  distinguish  primitive  Acuities  from  mere  modes  of 
action  of  l!he  faculties;  i.  e.  if  we  only  had  consciousness  to  guide  us  in 
regard  to  the  philosophy  of  the  external  senses,  we  should  be  led  \o 
describe  taste,  smell,  sight,  hearing,  atad  touch,  all  as  modes  of  action, 
or  modes  of  impression,  of  the  mind  generally,  and  should  never 
discover  that  they  are  separate  and  distinct  senses.  In  like  manner,  in 
regard  to  the  internal  faculties,  the  school  of  Reid  mistakes  Memory, 
Imagination,  Conception,  and  Perception,  for  primitive  powers ;  while 
the  most  indisputable  facts  prove  that  these  are  only  modes  of  action  of 
the  real  faculties,  ascertained  by  the  school  of  Gall,  and  called  in  phren- 
ological language  Locality,  Coloring,  Individuality,  ^. ;  each  having  a 
distinct  organ,  and  there  being,  of  course,  many  kinds  of  memory. 

3.  In  consequence  of  this  radical  defect  in  the  basis  of  Reid  and 
Stewart's  philosophy,  it  can  never,  I  apprehend,  become  useful,  or  afford 
the  formdation  for  any  sound  logic.  For  example,  if  a  metaphysician  of 
the  Reid  school  were  rather  deficient  in  organs  of  Conscientiousness,  he 
might  be  apt  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense :  and  so  of  others. 
Further,  in  consequence  of  reflecting  merely  on  his  own  consciousness, 
he  must  remain  totally  ignorant  of  many  of  the  active  impulses,  such  as 
(if  you  will  excuse  me  for  again  using  phrenological  language,  which  I 
find  the  most  precise)  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  Acquisitiveness, 
Secretiveness,  which  strongly  prevail  in  the  world  of  real  life,  but  which 
may  possibly  never  indicate  themselves  to  the  jihilosopher  in  the  calm 
retirement  Of  the  closet    Hence  such  metaphysicians  can  never,  by 
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ttieUt  mode  of  investigatioiiy  arrive  at  a  correct  knowledge  of  all  the 
(acuities ;  for  each  philosopher  will  naturally  be  inclined  to  deny  the 
existence  of  faculties  in  the  organs  of  which  he  may  himself  happen  to 
be  rather  deficient. 

4.  Reid's  philosophy  never  can  give  an  explanation  of  the  differences 
between  the  mental  capacity  of  one  man  and  that  of  another,  because  it 
is  confined  in  its  basis  to  the  mind  of  the  individual  who  studies  it 

5.  It  cannot  possibly  explain  the  phenomena  of  insanity,  becanse  it 
totally  overlooks  the  organs,  by  the  diseases  of  which  insanity  is  occa- 
sioned, as  now  admitted  by  many  eminent  physicians  and  physiologists 
of  the  greatest  experience  in  asylums. 

6.  It  cannot  be  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the  causes  of  the  tendency, 
of  some  individuals  to  one  pursuit,  and  of  others  to  other  pursuits ;  of 
some  to  mathematics  and  others  to  painting ;  of  some  to  hoarding  and 
others  to  profuseness,  A;c. ;  because  these  differences  depend  on  differ- 
ences in  the  relative  size  and  on  the  activity  of  certain  organs,  of  which 
that  philosophy  takes  no  cognizance. 

7.  A  sound  philosophy  ought  to  expound  the  whole  faculties  of  man, 
both  affective  and  intellectual,  the  relations  subsisting  between  them  and 
the  external  world,  physical  and  mental,  and  the  method  by  which  they 
may  be  best  applied  in  the  attainment  of  good,  morally— and  of  trufli, 
intellectually.  The  philosophy  of  Reid  can  never  accomplish  these 
ends;  because  it  never  reaches  the  priihitive  faculties  at  all,  but  deals  in 
generalities  about  their  modes  of  action. 

In  consequence  of  the  imperfect  analysis  of  the  mind  thus  presented 
by  this  philosophy,  we  would  never  have  been  led  to  think  of  educating 
the  faculties,  feelings,  and  affections,  as  is  now,  by  the  lights  of  phren- 
ology, successfully  done  from  the  earliest  ages  in  infant  schools,  up  to 
grammar  schools  where  the  teachers  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  become 
acquainted  with  phrenology. 

I  entirely  dissent  from  your  cotadubion,  therefore,  that  phrenology 
wQl  merely  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  philosophy  of  Reid  and  Stewart. 
According  to  my  views,  phrenology  will  rather  siireep  that  away ;  and  if 
we  get  something  more  usefbl,  why  should  we  deplore  its  being  soiwept 
away!  When  I  consider  the  light  which  phtettological  books  are 
throwing  on  the  causes  and  cure  of  msanlty,  (so  ihterestifig  in  any 
discussion  about  mind)  on  education,  oh  criminal  legislation,  I  clearly 
perceive  the  superiority  of  the  new  philosophy,  aiid  wish  it  all  suteess. 
It  is  perhape  rather  a  low  consideration,  but  is  an  important  one,  that  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  are  no  longer  in  demand  in 
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this  country,  while  new  editions,  of  thousands,  of  Mr.  Combe's  woik* 
are  in  constant  request* 

Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart  admitted  in  general  terms,  as  Professor 
Alison  does,  that  a  connexion  subsists  between  the  mind  and  the  brain ; 
but  in  their  whole  doctrines  the  following  considerations  are  over- 
looked : — 

1.  The  influence  of  the  condition  of  the  brain,  as  to  age,  size,  health* 
and  temperament,  on  the  mental  manifestations. 

2.  The  connexion  of  particular  parts  of  the  brain  with  particular 
mental  faculties. 

3.  The  influence  of  the  size  and  condition  of  each  particular  part  on 
the  mental  faculty  which  it  serves  to  manifest 

A  description  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  omitting  these  considera- 
tions, bears  the  same  relation  to  mental  science  which  a  detail  of  the 
phenomena  of  vision,  omitting  all  notice  of  the  structure  of  the  eye  and 
its  laws  of  action,  would  bear  to  optics.  Science  is  perfect  only  in 
proportion  as  it  embraces  and  elucidates  the  causes  and  relations  of  the 
phenomena  of  which  it  treats.  Tried  by  this  test,  the  philosophy  of 
Reid  and  Stewart  is  extremely  defective ;  for  it  omits  all  practical  con- 
sideration of  the  material  organs  of  the  mind,  on  the  condition  of  which 
depend  its  power  of  acting  in  this  life,  the  degree  of  its  vigor,  the 
soundness  of  its  perceptions,  and  the  strength  of  its  diflferent  functions. 

Not  only  is  it  chargeable  with  these  actual  deflciences,  but  its  methods 
do  not  admit  of  their  being  supplied.  Mr.  Stewart,  as  I  have  said, 
repeatedly  refers  to  our  own  consciousness  as  the  grand  source  of 
information  in  mental  philosophy,  to  which  Professor  Alison  adds 
"  inferences  as  to  the  mental  acts  of  others ;"  but  neither  reflection  on 
consciousness,  nor  inferences  regarding  the  mental  acts  of  others,  will 
enable  us  to  discover  the  influence  of  the  brain  on  the  mental  faculties. 
We  are  not  conscious  of  the  influence  of  the  organs  on  the  faculties, 
and,  in  observing  the  action  of  other  men,  we  do  not  perceive  indications 
of  the  influence  of  their  brains.  We  must  go  a  step  farther.  We  must 
compare  the  condition  as  to  size,  health,  age,  and  temperament  of  their 
brains,  and  of  each  particular  part  of  them,  with  their  powers  of  mani- 
festing the  mind  and  its  particular  faculties ;  and,  whatever  **  fallacies" 
this  method  may  be  liable  to,  no  progress  can  possibly  be  made  in 
discovering  the  influence  of  the  organization  until  this  shall  be  done. 

Professor  Alison  is  disposed  to  admit  the  connection  of  the  fore  part 

•  We  here  leave  the  correspondence  between  Dr.  Neill  and  Profe«8or  Alison,  to 
introduce  Mr.  Combers  letter  which  discuMes  moro  definitely  and  fully  the  points  at 
issue.    Mr.  C.  is,  therefore,  to  be  credited  for  the  remaining  part  of  this  article.    Ed. 
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of  the  brain  with  the  stricdy  intellectual  acts,  and  of  the  propensities  and 
sentimentB  with  the  upper  and  back  parts  of  it.  This  connection,  in 
faTor  of  which  he  thinks  there  is  strong  probability,  could  not  be 
discovered  except  by  comparing  the  power  of  manifesting  these  mental 
powers  with  the  condition  of  those  parts  of  the  brain ;  and  why  not 
pursue  the  same  method  into  its  more  minute  details  ?  This  is  like  a 
naturalist  who  should  admit  orders  and  genera,  but  refuse  to  inquire  into 
characteristics  of  species  and  varieties,  on  the  ground  that  tliis  last 
investigation  (although  identical  in  its  principles  with  that  which  had  led 
him  to  make  these  admissions)  appeared  to  him  **  to  be  liable  to  very 
considerable  fallacies." 

The  imperfect  and  erroneous  nature  of  the  methods  pursued  in  Reid 
and  Stewart's  philosophy,  becomes  apparent  when  contemplated  in  their 
results. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  feelings.  Phrenologists  admit  that  Reid  and 
Stewart,  and  other  metaphysical  authors,  have  enumerated,  under  the 
head  of  the  "  active  powers,"  a  number  of  primitive  desires  and  emotions, 
which  are  found  to  have  organs  in  the  brain ;  for  instance,  the  love  of 
offspring,  the  love  of  fame,  the  desire  of  society,  and  some  others ;  but 
they  observe,  1st,  That  no  notice  is  taken  by  these  authors  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  condition  of  particular  parts  of  the  brain,  on  the  vigor  with 
which  these  and  the  other  desires  are  experienced,  and  that  this  influence 
is  so  important  that  the  mere  enumeration  of  tlie  emotions,  without 
adverting  to  the  organs,  is  no  more  entitle<]  to  be  regarded  as  the  science 
of  mind,  than  observations  on  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  considered 
apart  from  the  laws  of  motion  and  gravitation  are  entitled  to  be  called  tlie 
science  of  astronomy;  2dly,  That  many  desires  and  emotions  arc 
altogether  omitted  in  their  enumerations,  such  as  tlie  inclination  to  destroy, 
the  tendency  to  conceal,  the  tendency  to  venerate,  and  others  ;  3dly, 
That  the  existence  of  the  most  important  tendencies  and  emotions  is  a 
subject  of  dispute  among  them,  wliile  their  principles  of  investigation 
aflbrd  no  satisfactory  means  of  settling  the  difl*erence  of  opinion ;  for 
example,  Mr.  Stewart  denies  that  the  love  of  property  is  a  priniitive 
faculty  of  the  mind,  and  ascribes  avarice  to  association ;  he  and  Reid 
admit  a  benevolent  affection,  while  Hobbes  and  others  deny  it ;  he  and 
Brown  admit  a  native  sentiment  of  justice,  while  Mandeville,  Hume  and 
Paley  reject  it,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  considers  conscience  as  a 
compound  result  of  many  aflfections.  While  philosophers  refer  only  to 
their  own  consciousness,  they  cannot  settle  these  disputes  satisfactorily ; 
because  some  men  are  conscious,  and  others  are  not  conscious,  of  the 
emotions.    Even  when  they  call  in  the  aid  of  observation  on  the  acts 
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of  Other  men,  they  fail  to  arrive  at  certainty ;  because  if  the  obaerver  be 
deficient  in  tlie  feeling  himself,  he  does  not  easily  recogiMze  il  in  tfae  acta 
of  others,  but  is  apt  to  ascribe  their  manifestations  of  it  to  other  affectipw 
bf  tter  known  to  liimself ;  and,  moreover,  some  men  do,  while  otheva  do 
not,  manifest  tliese  feelings,  so  that  two  observers  might  report  diflernnt 
results,  and  eacli  adduce  real  instances  in  support  of  Im  conclusionit 

By  the  phrenological  method  of  observation,  tliese  difllcultiies  aro 
gi^tly  diminislied.  £ac)i  student  is  informed  tliat  be  has  tlite  strongest 
consciousness  of  tliose  inclinations  and  emotions,  the  organs  of  which 
are  largest  in  his  own  brain.  If  lie  be  very  deficient  in  the  organ  of 
Conscientiousness,  he  is  warned  that  his  own  consciousness  is  not.  a 
tr^st-wortliy  index  of  the  existence  and  strengtli  of  the  feelii^;  in  other 
men.  If  he  possess  that  organ  large,  tlicn  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
emotion,  and  he  is  capable  of  observing  the  presence  or  absence  of  its 
manifestations  in  other  men.  By  comparing  die  size  of  a  certaip  part 
of  tlie  brain  with  the  vigor  of  this  emotion,  he  may  obuin  demonstrative 
evidence  of  its  existence.  Cases  of  imperfect  manifestation  of  it  by 
some  individuals,  if  found  in  connection  witli  a  deficiency  iu  tlie  organ, 
will  become  additional  proofs  of  its  existence^  instead  of  operating  as 
facts  negative  of  its  reality. 

SecoiuUy,  in  regard  to  the  vUellectnal  fucidlies.  Professer  Alison 
alTirms  that  the  plirenologists,  in  contending  for  tlie  existence  of 
diilercnt  faculties  of  Form,  Coloring,  and  others,  merely  use  tlie  term 
faculty  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  it  is  employed  by  Keid 
and  Sicwart.  lie  says  that  Held  and  Stewart  described  **  distinctions 
among  the  acts  of  the  mind  themselves  ;**  while  tlie  phrenologists,  m  the 
instances  now  mentioned,  arrange  the  study  according  to  tlie  objecla  to 
which  these  acts  are  directed.  There  are  much  greater  difierences  tbaa 
ihcsc— ilie  extent  of  which  will  again  appear  by  the  results.  The 
phrenologists  admit  Perception,  Conception,  Memory,  Imagination  and 
Judgment,  to  be  acts  of  the  mind,  but  not  faculties.  Wliat  tliey  mean 
by  a  iiicully  will  be  understood  by  taking  die  example  of  an  organ. 
'I'licrc  is  an  organ  of  Coloring,  for  instance.  When  it  is  large  and 
aclive,  the  individual  is  capable  of  perceiving,  conceiving,  remembering, 
and  imagining  colors,  with  vigor  and  facility ;  when  it  is  shghtly  deficient, 
he  is  capable  of  perceiving  and  remembering  tliem,  but  has  litde  power 
of  imagininaiion  in  regard  to  them — he  could  not,  for  instance,  invent 
new  combinations  of  ihcni  to  enable  him  to  paint  unwonted  appearances 
of  colors  in  nature ;  wiien  more  deficient,  he  is  capable  only  of  perceivng, 
but  not  of  remembering  tliem;  and  when  very  deficient,  he  cannot  even 
perceive  them  distinctly.     When  the  organ  is  spontaneously  active,  he 
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conceiTes  colois  vividly ;  when  it  is  Btimulated  by  disease,  he  sees  oolois 
that  have  no  outward  existence.  The  same  illustrations  might  be  given 
in  regard  to  the  organs  of  Form,  Number,  and  othen.  Now,  what 
Reid  and  Stewart  did  was  to  describe  the  acts  of  perception,  eonception, 
memory,  imagination,  and  judgment,  in  general,  and  to  call  ihe»efacul' 
ties.  The  extent  of  diflerence  between  this  and  ihe  phrenological  method 
of  expounding  the  science  of  mind,  admits  of  easy  illnstration. 

Imagine  one  physiologist,  when  treating  of  secretion,  to  describe  its 
mere  general  phenomena,  and  to  mention  that  these  are  performed  by  th0' 
body  in  general ;  and  another  to  proceed  to  an  exposition  of  the  stomach, 
as  the  organ  which  secretes  the  gastric  juice,  of  the  liver  as  that  which 
secretes  bile,  and  of  the  salivary  glands  as  those  which  secrete  saliva. 
Suppose  the  latter  farther  to  point  out  the  structure,  modes  of  action,  and 
relations  of  each  of  these  organs,  and  to  exphin  the  effects  of  the  stale 
of  it  on  its  own  peculiar  secretions ;  suppose  him  also  to  describe  the 
phenomena  which  are  common  to  all  these  secreting  organs,  and  to 
deduce  general  laws  applicable  to  them  all,  but  still  to  discriminate  the 
peculiar  functions,  modes  of  action,  and  laws  of  each — which  wonki 
have  best  unfolded  the  science  of  secretion  ?     Undoubtedly  the  latter. 

Again — suppose  one  philosopher  to  describe  aenaaiion  as  a  general 
menial  power,  and  the  body  as  its  organ ;  and  another  to  distinguish 
each  variety  of  sensation,  to  ascribe  it  to  its  own  peculiar  organ,  and  to 
expound  the  effect  which  the  state  of  that  organ  had  on  the  sensations 
connected  with  it — which  of  them  would  deserve  the  credit  of  having 
taught  the  philoaophy  of  sensation?  Assuredly  the  one  who  had 
expounded  the  particular  organs.  And  would  it  not  be  more  correct  to 
apply  the  term  facuUy  to  each  of  the  senses,  than  to  use  that  word  in 
reference  to  some  general  act  performed  alike  by  them  all  ? 

These  cases  are  illustrations  of  the  differences  between  the  philosophy 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  taught  by  Reid  and  Stewart,  and  that  expounded 
by  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  and  their  followers. 

Farther — what  opinion  should  we  form  of  the  physiologist  who, 
having  announced  that  secretion  in  general  is  performed  by  the  body  in 
general,  should  afHrm  that  those  who  opposed  this  notion,  and  who  had 
established  distict  organs  of  secretion,  with  distinct  products,  had  merely 
classified  the  phenomena  of  secretion  according  to  their  producta^  and 
made  additions  to  his  system  ?  We  should  admire  his  confidence  more 
than  his  discrimination ;  yet  this  is  parallel  to  the  statement  of  Professor 
Alison,  that  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  only  classified  the  mental 
phenomena  according  to  their  objects^  and  made  additions  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  Reid  and  Stewart.    It  would  be  necessary  to  "  sweep  away" 
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the  whde  doctrine  of  secretion  being  one  general  organ,  before  a  single 
step  could  be  made  in  establishing  the  sound  philosophy  of  that  function  ; 
and  the  same  conclusion  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  intellectual  philosophy 
of  Reid  and  Stewart 

The  organs  of  the  different  faculties  exist  and  produce  their  natural 
effects,  and  common  language  is  full  of  expressions  indicative  of  the 
existence  and  activity  of  the  related  faculties.  For  example,  men  speak 
of  individuals  as  addicted  to  pride,  to  avarice,  or  to  vanity ;  of  others,  as 
hmving  talents  for  diawing,  or  for  painting,  or  for  mechanics,. and  so  on ; 
while  other  individuals  are  mentioned  as  being  deficient  in  these  powers. 
These  facts  have  Intruded  themselves  as  it  were  into  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart,  but  they  form  no  part  of  their  philosophy. 
Indeed,  they  are  excluded  by  that  of  Mr.  Stewart.  Afler  enumerating 
Consciousness,  Perception,  Attention,  Conception,  ^.,  as  intellectual 
powers,  he  adds :  **  Besides  these  intellectual  faculties,  which  in  some 
degree  are  common  to  the  whole  species,  there  are  othtr  more  complica- 
ted powers  or  capacitieB,  which  are  gradually  formed  bt  particular 
HABITS  OF  STUDY  OR  OF  BUSINESS.     Such  are  the  power  of  taste  f  a 

GENIUS  FOR  POETRY,  for  PAINTING,  for  MUSIC,  for  MATHEMATICS  ;   With 

all  the  intellectual  habits  acquired  in  the  different  professions  of  life." 

According  to  the  phrenological  system,  a  genius  for  poetry  depends 
on  a  fine  temperament,  combined  with  a  large  developement  of  certain 
parts  of  the  brain.  A  genius  for  music  depends  on  certain  other  parts 
being  hijs^hly  developed ;  and  a  genius  for  mathematics  on  still  other  parts 
being  largely  possessed;  high  temperaments  being  always  added. 
According  to  Mr.  Stewart's  philosophy,  these  powers  are  not  the  gifts 
of  nature,  but  are  gradually  formed  by  particular  habits  of  study  or  of 
business.  Nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  these  results,  and  the 
cause  of  this  dissimilarity  is  to  be  found  in  the  difference  of  the  modes 
of  philosophizing  adopted  by  him  and  the  phrenologists.  He  mistook 
mere  general  acts  of  all  the  intellectual  faculties  for  faculties  themselves. 
Perception,  for  instance,  is  the  result  of  the  lowest  degree  of  activity  in 
each  of  the  phrenological  organs  devoted  to  intellect,  such  as  Form, 
Coloring,  Number,  &c.  Conception  results  from  another  mo<le  of  action 
in  each  of  these;  and  Imanrinalion  from  a  third  mode  of  action.  But 
there  is  the  same  difleronce  between  these  modes  of  action  and  the 
primitive  farulties  themselves,  that  there  is  between  sensation,  regarded 
as  a  general  power,  and  vision,  smell,  and  hearing,  as  particular  faculties 
of  sensation. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  philosophy  of  Conception,  Perception,  Memory, 
and  Imagination,  was  not  known  until  it  was  explained  by  phrenologists ; 
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and  so  far  was  Mr.  Stewart  from  being  acquainted  with  it,  that  in  his 
philosophical  writings  there  is  a  confounding  of  primitive  (acuities  with 
modes  of  action,  and  with  the  laws  of  their  action,  which  proves  that  he 
had  not  attained  to  systematic  views  on  the  subject  The  following 
sentence,  which  occurs  in  the  verv  threshold  of  his  Elements,  affords  a 
striking  illustration  of  this  remark :  **  Upon  a  slight  attention  to  the 
operations  of  our  own  mind,"  says  he,  **  they  appear  to  be  so  compli- 
cated, and  so  infinitely  diversified,  that  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to 
reduce  them  to  any  general  laws.  In  consequence,  however  of  a  more 
accurate  examination,  the  prospect  clears  up ;  and  the  phenomena  which 
appeared  at  first  too  various  for  our  comprehension,  ar^  found  to  be  the 
result  of  a  small  number  of  simple  and  uncorapounded  faculties,  or  of 
simple  and  uncompounded  principles  of  action."  It  is  extremely  difii- 
eult  to  comprehend  the  distinction  between  ^^ faculties*'  and  ** principles 
of  action^*'*  which  is  obviously  implied  in  the  terms  of  this  sentence. 
Mr.  Stewart  proceeds :  '*  These  faculties  and  principles  are  the  general 
LAWS  of  our  constitution,  and  hold  the  same  place  in  the  philosophy  of 
mind  that  the  general  laws  we  investigate  in  physics  hold  in  that  branch 
of  science."  This  is  evidently  erroneous.  The  propensity  of  Destruo- 
tiveness,  for  example,  is  a  primitive  faculty,  and  it  acts  according  to 
certain  laws.  One  of  these  laws  is,  that  it  is  excited  by  injury  or  provoca- 
tion; and  that  it  lies  dormant  when  its  possessor  is  gratified.  Under 
certain  influences  it  may  become  diseased,  and  then  it  is  a  law  of  its, 
constitution  that  it  becomes  extremely  vigorous,  and  ungovernable  by 
the  other  faculties,  and  that  it  adds  greatly  to  the  energy  of  muscular 
action.  The  propensity  itself  is  a  primitive  faculty  of  our  nature,  and 
the  phenomena  which  it  exhibits  take  place  regulariy,  and  this  regularity 
is  metaphorically  expressed  by  saying  that  it  acts  according  to  certain 
laws,  which  are  called  laws  of  our  constitution ;  but  there  is  a  want  of 
discrimination  in  mistaking  the  laws  which  the  propensity  observes,  or 
its  mode  of  action,  for  the  propensity  itself,  which  Mr.  Stewart  here 
obviously  does.  The  same  want  of  penetration  is  apparent  in  his  remark 
in  regard  to  the  objects  of  our  investigation  in  physical  science.  It  is 
true,  that  in  astronomy,  the  objects  of  our  investigation  are  the  laws 
which  the  principls  of  gravitation  obeys ;  but  in  chemistry,  which  is 
equally  a  physical  science,  the  elements  and  the  inherent  properties  or 
qualities  of  substances,  whatever  these  may  be,  are  the  ultimate  objects 
of  investigation,  just  as  the  primitive  faculties  are  in  mind.  The  modes 
of  action  of  chemical  substances,  and  the  laws  which  they  obey,  are 
obviously  distinct  objects  of  study  from  the  substances  themselves.  The 
mineralogist,  for  instance,  studies  the  diamond,  simply  as  it  exists ; 
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while  the  chemist  investigates  its  elements,  and  its  modes  of  action  when 
ex|H>8ed  to  heat  and  other  external  influences.  Ag^ain*  it  has  long  been 
disputed,  what  caloric  is  in  itself,  whether  it  be  a  substance,  or  a  statt 
merely  arising  from  certain  modes  of  action  in  matter.  But  the  laws 
which  it  obeys  in  being  radiated,  in  being  reflected,  and  in  being  con- 
centrated, are  clearly  distinct  objects  of  consideration  from  its  substance^ 
and  yet  Mr.  Stewart  confounds  them.  This  incapacity  to  discriminale 
between  primitive  faculties  and  their  modes  of  action,  runs  through, 
almost  all  his  writings.  Sometimes  he  recognizes  qriginai  principles 
distinctly,  as  in  pp.  367,  371, 372.  On  other  occasions,  he  loses  sight 
of  the  distinction  between  them  and  modes  of  action. 

Having  thus  stated  the  extent  to  which  the  philosophy  oi  Dr.  Qall: 
will  **  sweep  away"  that  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  and  the  difiisrences  between 
them,  I  revert  to  the  reasons  of  Professor  Alison  **for  not  studying  aa 
carefully  as  perhaps  he  ought  to  have  done,"  the  evidence  adduced  by 
the  phrenologists.  He  says,  **  Measurement  of  skulls,  and  comparison, 
of  these  with  the  known  characters  of  their  owners,  have  always 
appeared  to  me  to  be  liable  to  very  considerable  falladesj  aflecting  botli 
the  physical  and  the  mental  parts  of  these  (Nervations ;  and,  thttretbre* 
to  be  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  size  of  the  difierent  portions 
of  the  brain,  unless  supported  and  confirmed  by  other  obsemaiuma. 
I  can  conceive  them  to  derive  that  support  and  confirmation  from  three 
sources — from  comparative  anatomy — from  the  results  of  experiments 
on  animals — and  from  tlie  effects  of  injury  or  disease  of  individual  por- 
tions of  the  brain  in  the  human  body.  But,  after  taking  some  pains  in 
the  inquiry,  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  from  none  of  these 
sources  of  information  is  there  etny  confirmation  of  the  special  appro- 
priation of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain  to  die  different  acts  of  mind, 
which  the  phrenologists  consider  as  ascertained." 

These  reasons  are  not  philosophical.  It  must  either  be,  or  not  be, 
possible  to  compare  the  size  and  condition  of  different  parts  of  the  brain 
with  the  mental  powers  and  dispositions  manifested  by  individuals.  If 
it  bo  possible,  the  thing  should  be  done,  without  rcganl  to  its  deriving 
support  and  confirmation  from  any  otlior  source.  Difficulty  offers  no 
apology  for  not  doing  it.  Professor  Alison,  standing  in  the  situation  of 
a  public  teacher,  seems  bound,  in  duty  to  his  pupils,  to  make  reasonable 
efforts  in  order  to  ascertain  wliothor  so  ereat  an  addition  to  human 
knowledge  to  his  department  as  the  discovery  of  the  functions  of  different 
parts  of  the  brain  has  in  reality  been  made. 

Phrenology  is  a  science  of  observation,  and  the  most  rational,  the 
most  certain,  and  the  most  speedy  way  of  ascertaining  the  real  merits 
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of  ita  jwtenfioDS  w»  fiof  the  inquirer  to  repeat  the  observations  in  the 
nwvier  pointed  out,  sAer  duly  qualifying  himself  to  do  so.  It  is  strange 
thali  there  should  be  so  great  an  aversion  to  (allow  this  plain  course  in 
uefvd  to  phrenology-  Pr»  Roget  proposed  to  inquire  into  the  cooipe- 
tonoy  of  Dm*  Gall  and  Spurzheim  to  make  their  alledged  discoveries. 
hefiMje  he  womM  put  them  to  the  test  of  observation;  and  now,  Professor 
AUion  abetaina  from  studying  the  evidence,  because  it  appears  to  him  ta 
be  liable  to'*  very  consideiabie  fallacies,"  unless  supported  by  other 
ohsenratioDe.  Phrenologists  have  never  asked  any  one  to  admit  their 
doetrinea  oa  the  &ith  of  their  recorded  caMs,  but  have  constantly  saidt 
appeal  to  nature.  Prolessor  Alison  would  have  ascertained  the  truth 
of  phrenology  by  appealing  to  nature  in  half  the  time  that  he  has  spent 
in  aiguxDg  the  question  whether  he  should  do  so  or  not. 

But  I  shall  advert  to  the  alledged  sources  of  fallacy  themselves. 

The  JirH  element  in  the  evidence  in  Ikvor  of  phrenology,  is,  that  the 
siie  of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain  (the  functions  of  which  aie 
described  as  ascertamed)  may  be  discovered  during  life.  This,  I  presumot, 
is  the  i^ysical  part  of  the  fallacies.  On  this  point  I  refer  to  the  fpllowiiy 
authorities. 

Magendie,  in  his  Compendium  of  Physiology,  says,  that  the  '^only 
way  of  estimating  the  votumt  of  the  brain  in  a  living  persoUf  is  to 
tneatwre  ihfi  dimmmm  of  the  Mkuttj  every  Qther  meaiis,  even  that 
proposed  by  Camper,  is  uncertain." 

Six  Charles  Bell  also  observes,  **  that.the  bones  of  the  head  are  moulded 
to  the  brain,  and  the  peealiar  ahapea  of  the  bones  of  the  hewl  era 
delermined  by  the  original  peculiarity  ia  the  shape  of  the  brain."  Dr. 
Gordon  likewise,  in  the  40th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  haq 
the  following  words :  **  But  we  will  acquiesce  implicitly  for  the  preaent 
in  the  proposition  (familiar  to  physiologisis  long  before  the  age  of  Gall 
and  Spurzheim)  that  there  is,  in  most  instances,  a  general  correspondenoe 
between  the  size  of  the  eranium  and  the  quantity  of  the  cerebrum;  that 
largo  heads  usually  contain  large  brains,  and  small  heads  small  brains." 

If  the  whole  skull  indicate  correctly  the  size  of  the  whole  brain,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  developement  of  difierent  parts  of, 
it,  with  certain  exceptions  (which  are  stated  by  phrenologists)  will 
indicate  the  size  of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain. 

3dly,  As  to  the  menial  fallacies,  by  which  I  presume  Professor 
Alison  means  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  real  character  of  the 
individual  observed,  I  have  discossed  this  subject  in  my  System  of 
Phrenology,  4th  edition,  p.  85-7.  But  there  is  another  answer,  whidi. 
Professor  Alison  will  perhaps  find  more  constringenL    In  the  second 
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paragraph  of  his  letter  he  says  that  the  fbundationt  of  the  philosc^y 
of  Reid  and  Stewart  are  *'  inferences  as  to  the  mental  acts  of  otherWf  as 
well  as  consciousness  of  mental  actions  in  ourselves."  The  words  here 
in  italics  must  mean  that  the  philosophy  of  Reid  and  Stewart  is  founded 
partly  on  observations  made  on  the  mental  acts  of  other  men.  If  such 
observations  be  competent  to  afford  a  foundation  for  their  philosophy, 
why  is  the  same  practice  liable  to  veiy  considerable  fallacies  when 
resorted  to  by  phrenologists  ? 

Professor  Alison  states,  however,  as  a  further  apology  for  not  studying 
the  evidence,  that  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  phrenologists  derive  no 
support  or  confirmation  "  from  comparative  anatomy — from  the  results 
of  experiments  on  animals-^from  the  effects  of  injury  or  disease  of 
individual  portions  of  the  brain.*'  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  observations 
on  each  of  these  topics. 

1st,  As  to  Comparative  Anatomy.     Cuvier,  speaking  of  the  cerebral 
lobes  being  the  place  *'  where  all  the  sensations  take  a  distinct  fomiy 
and  leave    durable   impressions,"  adds,    <<L'anatomie  comparee  en 
offre  un  autre  confirmation  dans  la  proportion  constante  du  volume  de 
ces  lobes  avec  le  degre  d'intelligence  des  animaux." — (Report  to  the 
French  Institute  in  1822  on  the  Experiments  of  Flourens.)    And  it  is 
elsewhere  stated  by  the  same  eminent  naturalist,  that  **  certain  parts  of 
the  brain,  in  all  classes  of  animals,  are  large  or  small  according  to  certain 
qualities  of  the  animals." — (Anat.  Comp.  torn,  ii.)     This  is  pretty 
strong  authority ;  to  which  more  might  be  added.     The  general  conclu- 
sions from  comparative  anatomy  in  the  brain  are  ably  stated  in  the 
04th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review :  **  It  is  in  the  nervous  system 
alone  that  we  can  trace  a  gradual  progress  in  the  provision  for  the 
subordination  of  one  (animal)  to  another,  and  of  all  to  man ;  and  are 
enabled  to  associate  every  faculty  which  gives  superiority  witli  somo 
addition  to  the  nervous  mass,  even  from  llie  smallest  indications  of 
sensation  and  will,  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  sensibility,  judgment, 
and  expression.     The  brain  is  observed  progressively  to  be  improved  in 
its  structure,  and,  with  reference  to  the  spinal  marrow  and  nerves, 
augmented  in  volume  more  and  more,  until  we  reach  the  human  brain, 
each  addition  being  marked  by  some  addition  to,  or  amplification  of,  the 
powers  of  the  animal — until  in  man  wc  behold  it  possessing  some  parts 
of  which  animals  are  destitute,  and  wanting  none  which  theirs  possess." 
Is   Professor  Alison  acquainted  with   Dr.  Viraont's   "Treatise  on 
Human  and  Comparative  Phrenology?"     In  that  work  Dr.  Vimont 
delineates,   in  plates  possessing  the  highest  qualities  of  fidelity  and 
beauty,  the  brains  and  skulls  of  a  variety  of  animals,  and  points  out  the 
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coniiexion  between  particahr  parts  and  particular  instincta  or  powers. 
Pnofeasor  klmon  will  probably  treat  this  work  with  contempt  because 
Dr.  Vimont  is  a  phrenologist.  Dr.  Yimont,  howevert  was  an  anti- 
phrenologist  until  he  made  the  inveatigations  which  he  has  now  published ; 
and  it  was  Nature  that  forced  him  to  change  his  opinions.  Farther,  his 
plates  are  visible  and  tangible;  the  brains  and  skulls  of  the  animals 
delineated  are  easiUj  accessible;  and  their  instincts  are,  in  many 
particulars,  generally  acknowledged.  On  what  pruiciple  of  reason,  then, 
Professor  Alison  is  entitled  to  avert  his  eyes  and  his  understanding  from 
such  facts;  and,  without  being  able  to  affirm  that  they  are  erroneous,  to 
allege  that  they  afford  no  confirmation  of  the  appropriation  of  different 
faculties  to  different  parts  of  the  brain! 

Professor  Alison  proceeds :  '*  Indeed,  as  to  oomparatiye  anatomy,  yon 
must  probably  be  aware,  that  the  result  of  observations  in  that  science 
goes  completely  to  disprove  the  idea,  that  any  fixed  relation  exists  in 
the  different  tribes  of  animals,  between  the  degree  of  intelligence  that 
can  be  observed  in  them,  and  the  size  or  complexity  of  structure,  or 
indeed  any  circumstance  of  eiructure  that  has  yet  been  pointed  oat 
in  their  brains." 

My  information  on  this  subject  is  very  different.  Desmoulins  and 
Magendie  state  that  in  numerous  examinations  of  the  brains  of  almost 
every  genus  of  the  mammalia,'  they  found  a  neaily  constant  relation 
between  the  extent  of  surface  presented  by  the  brain  in  each  genus,  and 
the  amount  of  intelligence  displayed  by  it.  When  differences  occur  in 
one  of  these  points,  differences  are  stated  to  be  usually  found  in  the  other, 
not  only  between  genera,  but  between  different  species  of  the  same 
genus,  and  also  between  different  individuals  of  the  same  species. 
Professor  Tiedemann  of  Heidelberg,  in  his  work  on  the  Brains  of  Apes 
and  of  some  other  animals,  has  accurately  delineated  and  described  the 
progressive  diminution  and  find  disappearance  of  the  folds  of  the  brain 
in  the  mammalia,  from  the  Apes  down  to  the  Rodentia ;  and,  according 
to  Desmoulins,  this  progression  corresponds  exactly  with  the  diminution 
of  intelligence.  The  most  striking  difference  exists  between  the  apes 
of  the  old  world  and  those  of  the  new.  Many  of  the  former  are  capaUo 
of  being  trained  and  employed  for  useful  purposes,  while  the  latter  are 
incapable  of  instruction,  and  scarcely  exceed  squirrels  in  the  degree  of 
their  intelligence.  This  corresponds  with  the  state  of  the  convolutions. 
In  some  dogs,  especially  those  employed  in  hunting,  the  convolutioiis 
are  scarcely  less  numerous  and  deep  than  in  the  higher  tribes  of  apes ; 
while  in  the  less  intelligent  species,  and  in  wolves,  they  exist  in  a  much 
inferior  degree  of  developement.    Eveiy  one  must  have  been  struek  by 
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the  great  diflferenee  m  to  docility  obflervable  between  dogi  and  eati ;  an 
equally  atrikuiig  difference  ia  found  in  the  appeartihcea  preaenled  by  the 
aumi)er  and  depth  of  the  convolutiona  of  their  bnina— e  difference  bo 
great  that  DesmooUna  eetimatea  the  coavohitiona  of  the  dog  to  ezctoed 
by  aix  or  eight  dmea  thoae  of  the  cat  The  pancity  of  comrohitkma 
fimnd  in  the  cat  prevails  thronghont  the  entire  genua  to  which  it  belonga. 
That  genus,  Feliav  which  includes  the  cat,  lion,  tiger,  panther,  andodier 
aaimaia  of  a  aimilar  nature,  is  likewise  remarkable  for  the  un^oftnity 
observed  in  the  number  and  arrangements  of  the  oonvohitioiie  in  the 
dillbrent  species ;  atid  in  no  genus  are  the  species  more  distinguished  Ibr 
rtUiiliJritJr  of  disposition,  for  dirou^  none  do  the  faeulties  of  Secretive- 
ness  and  Destroctiveness  prevail  in  so  extreme  a  degree  of  strength. 

Sor  Ghaiies  Bell  observes :  '•  When  we  compare  the  struetnre  of  the 
bnin  ih  diffetent  Snimals,  we  find  that  in  certain  lower  claMes  there  ate 
no  eoinvolutions ;  the  surface  of  the  cineritions  matter  is  uniform.  As 
1v^  ascend  In  the  sc^  of  beings,  we  find  the  extent  of  the  cineritioos 
toatter  ivtcieased.  To  admit  of  this,  it  is  convoluted,  and  the  depth  of 
the  sAlei  is  the  consequence  of  the  extension  bt  the  great  cineritions 
mass ;  and  in  man  above  ail  other  animals  are  the  convolutions  numerous 
end  the  stiici  deep,  tod  consequently  the  cinerffioAs  mass,  skid  its  ^ten- 
Hion  of  surfece,  for  beyond  thai  of  all  other  er«atures." 

Farther— I  have  pointed  out  to  hundreds  of  students  the  difference 
between  tlie  skulls  of  the  camiverous  and  herbivcrous  animals ;  between 
the  tiger  and  the  sheep ;  between  the  cat,  dog,  and  fox,  and  the  doe ; 
and  between  ihe  cat  and  the  hare,  in  the  region  immediately  above  and 
behind  the  ear,  the  situation  of  the  organs  of  Destructiveness  and 
Secretiveness.  The  parts  are  so  much  lai^cr  in  the  camiverous  than  in 
the  herbiverous  animals,  that  it  is  almost  impossibie  to  fail  in  perceiving 
the  differences,  unless  the  eyes  be  utterly  blinded  by  prejudice.  I  have 
exhibited  also  the  difference  between  the  skull  of  the  beaver  and  that 
of  the  dog  and  fox  in  the  region  of  Constructiveness.  Does  Professor 
Alison  deny  these  facts ;  or  has  he  only  not  attended  to  ihem  ?  They 
assuredly  afford  some  confirmation  of  the  appropriation  of  different  parts 
of  the  brain  to  different  instincts  in  these  animals. 

Finally  on  this  topic ;  Professor  Alison  admits  that  there  are  reasonn- 
ble  grounds  for  ascribing  the  intellect  to  the  anterior  lobe,  and  the  feelings 
to  the  posterior  and  upper  regions  of  the  brain.  Qxioeritur,  "Where  did 
he  find  the  evidence  for  this  opinion  T  The  method  of  direct  comparison 
of  size  with  manifestation  is  liable,  he  says,  to  •*  very  considerable 
fallacies,'*  and  he  has  never  practised  it;  while  comparative  anatomy, 
according  to  him,  •*  goes  completely  to  disprove  the  idea  that  any  relation 
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QziBta  between  die  degiee  of  intelligeiiee  and  my  ciTeamstanoe  of  rite 
or  elructuie  in  the  bnin."  If  thete  soorces  of  informttion  be  ezdaded« 
it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  shew  the  reasonableneee  of  the  admission 
which  he  is  disposed  to  make. 

Sdly,  The  next  reason  assigned  by  Pwfawor  Alison  for  not  stndjring 
the  evidence  adduced  by  Gall  and  Bpnnheim  and  their  followers  is,  that 
their  conclusions  are  not  supported  by  «*  the  results  of  experiments  on 
animals."  On  this  topic  I  shall  simply  refer  to  the  following  report 
of  a  discourse  delivered  by  Sir  Chailes  Bell  before  die  Anatomied 
Section  of  the  Bridsh  Association,  which  appeared  in  the  SootsAM 
newspaper  of  the  18Ui  September,  1884. 

**  On  Thursday  and  Friday  there  was  a  numerous  attendance  in  Hit 
Anatomical  Section,  when  Sir  Charles  Bell  gave  an  inieresdng  ekpositSott 
of  his  views  of  the  nervous  system.  He  was  die  fint  to  demonstntifi 
what  other  physiologists  had  previously  conjectured  to  be  probable,  vhr. 
the  existence  of  separate  nerves  of  motion  and  of  sensation.  His  state* 
ment  was  a  recapitulation  of  his  publication,  and  we  did  notobserve  tfaift 
he  added  any  new  facts.  In  several  perticulaia  we  were  gratified  by  his 
exposition,  as  marking  the  certain,  although  slow,  progress  of  troth. 
Dr.  Spurzheim,  when  he  visted  Edinburgh  in  1816,  lAaintained  that  the 
uses  of  the  brain  could  not  be  philosophically  ascertained  by  mutilatioili 
of  nhe  brains  of  animals ;  but  he  was  ridiculed  for  saying  so,  and  it  was 
asserted  that  this  was  one  of  his  numefous  back-doors  for  escaping  from 
adverw  evidence.  Flourens  and  Magendie  in  France,  Sir  WilUani 
Hamilton  here,  and  various  odier  individuals  have,  in  the  interval; 
performed  numerous  experiments  on  the  brains  of  the  lower  creatnree, 
and  published  results  which  have  been  extensively  cited  as  evidenoe 
againat  phrenology.  Yesterday,  Sir  Charies  Bell  explieidy  stated,  that 
he  also  had  made  such  experiments,  and  had  obtained  no  satisfoctory 
results ;  and  he  then  shewed  why  he  had  failed,  and  Why  all  othe^ 
experimenters  must  fail  who  porsue  this  method  of  inquiry.  Tlieso 
experiments  always,  and  necessarily,  invdve  a  great  shock  to  die  nervoos 
system  in  general,  and  cannot  be  confined  in  their  eflTccts  to  die  parts  eoi 
out  We  may  add— If  we  do  not  know  what  office  the  part  pertoraw 
in  health,  how  can  we  know  whether  the  function  has  ceased  m  eonte' 
quenee  </  the  ablation  or  not?  It  may  be  true,  diat  if  we  were  to 
cut  out  the  organ  of  Tune  from  die  bram  of  a  canary,  die  bird  wooM 
never  sing  again;  but  if,  m  ignorance  of  what  pert  is  that  oigan,  Hf^ 
were  to  cut  out  any  other  portion  of  the  brain,  widi  a  view  to  discover  It^ 
we  should  be  disappointed ;  because,  whatever  part  we  hijured,  the 
effect  on  iti  singing  woukl  always  be  die  die  same;  it  i^troold  cease  to 
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«iog,  for  the  obrious  reason  that  singing  and  a  mangled  hrain  are  not 
eompatible  in  nature.  We  rejoiced  to  hear  this  method  of  investigation 
renounced  and  condemned  by  so  great  an  authority." 

4thly,  The  last  reason  of  Professor  Alison  for  not  studying  the 
evidence  is»  that  the  results  derive  no  support  or  confirmation  from  **the 
efiects  of  injury  or  disease  of  individual  portions  of  the  brain.*'    Such 
a  statement  could  proceed  only  from  a  person  who  had  confined  his 
reading  to  the  report  of  non-phrenological  or  of  anti-phrenological 
authors.     In  the  Phrenological  Journal,  as  well  as  in  other  phrenological 
puUications,  there  are  many  well  authenticated  cases,  shewing  that  these 
results  receive  the  strongest  confirmation  and  support  from  the  effects  of 
disease  or  injury  of  individual  portions  of  the  brain.    Among  the  testi- 
monials which  I  had  the  honor  of  presenting  to  the  Town  Council  of 
Edinburgh  in  June  and  July,  1836,  when  I  became  a  candidate  for  the 
Logic  Chair,  are  several  from  physicians  to  lunatic  asylums,  who  testify 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  assumption  made  by  Professor  Alison.     Sir 
W.  C.  Ellis,  superintendent  of  the  asylum  at  Han  well,  says:  **It  is 
annecessary  for  him  to  inform  Mr.  Combe  that,  residing  amongst  600 
lonatics,  no  day  passes  over  in  which  the  truth  of  Phrenology  is  not 
exemplified."    Dr.  James  Scott,  surgeon  to  the  Royal  Hospital  al 
Haalar,  and  medical  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Naval  Lunatic  Asylum, 
says  "  As  I  have  been  for  nearly  ten  years  the  medical  attendant  of  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  in  this  great  hospital,  my  opportunities,  at  least,  of 
observing  have  been  great  indeed ;  and  a  daily  intercourse  with  the 
unfortunate  individuals  entrusted  to  my  care  and  management  (whose 
number  has  never  been  less  that  thirty  persons,  and  often  many  more) 
has  firmly,  because  experimentally,  convinced  me  that  mental  disorder 
and  moral  delinquency  can  be  rationally  combated  only  by  the  application 
of  Phrenology."     H.  A.  Galbrailh,  Esq.,  surgeon    to  the  Glasgow 
Lunatic  Asylum,  says :  ^*  Situated  as  I  am  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  field 
for  observation,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  disordered  mental  mani- 
festations, I  have  been  for  several  years  past  led  to  compare  these  with 
the  phrenological    developement  of   the  individuals    in  whom  they 
appeared;  and  from  the  result  of  numerous  and  well-marked  instances, 
which  have  not  only  been  knuwn  to  me  during  a  state  of  morbid  activity, 
but  from  authentic  accounts  of  the  previous  mental  indications,  I  have 
not  the  least  hesitation  in  declaring  my  firm  belief  in  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  phrenology."     Many  other  certificates  to  a  similar  purport 
were  brought  forward  by  me  on  that  occasion,  and  copies  of  the  whole 
of  them  were  presented  by  me  to  Professor  Alison.     I  do  not  say  that 
he  was  bound  on  that  evidence  to  embrace  phrenology ;  but,  with  all 
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deference,  these  testimonials  render  his  statement  that  the  results  of  Drs. 
Gall  and  Spurzheim*s  investigations  derive  no  confirmation  from  *■  the 
effects  of  injury  or  disease  of  individual  portions  of  the  brain,'*  not 
entirely  credible,  and  scarcely  leave  him  an  adequate  apdogy  on  this 
ground  for  delaying  to  <' study  the  evidence"  by  a  direct  appeal  to 
nature. 

While,  however.  Professor  Alison  practices  a  boundless  caution  and 
incredulity  in  regard  to  every  fact,  argument  and  doctrine  brought  forward 
by  phrenologists,  these  mental  qualities  appear  to  forsake  him  when  he 
considers  facts,  doctrines,  or  experiments  brought  forward  by  persons 
adverse  to  the  science.  He  disbelieves  in  the  cerebellum  being  the  organ 
of  Amativeness,  because  this  is  affirmed  by  Dr.  Gall,  and  he  believes  in 
its  office  being  to  regulate  **  muscular  motions,'*  because  this  is  asserted 
by  Magendie  and  Flourens.  I  venture  to  ask  him  whether,  in  forming 
these  opinions,  he  has  read  and  candidly  weighed  the  evidence  adduced 
by  Dr.  Gall  in  his  **  Physiologic  du  Cerveau"  on  this  point,  and  given 
due  weight  (o  the  observations  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  on  the  effects  of 
mutilations  of  the  brain,  in  considering  the  experiments  of  Flourens  and 
Magendie?  He  knows  that  the  nature  of  the  details  given  by  Gall 
prevents  the  phrenologists  from  printing  them  in  merely  popular  works ; 
but  as  a  scientific  enquirer  he  was  bound  to  consider  them  in  their 
original  records.  My  suspicion  is,  that  he  has  omitted  **  to  study  the 
evidence  adduced  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim  and  their  followers  on  this 
subject  so  carefully  as  perhaps  he  ought  to  have  done,"  and  by  this 
supposition  alone  is  it  possible  to  account  for  his  rejecting  the  one  and 
embracing  tho  other  opinion.  Dr.  Broussais,  in  his  lecture  on  the 
functions  of  the  cerebellum,  reported  in  the  Lancet  of  30th  July,  1886, 
accounts  in  a  manner  that  appears  to  me  satisfactory,  for  the  effects  of 
mutilations  of  the  cerebellum  on  muscular  motion,  in  perfect  consistency 
with  the  functions  ascribed  to  that  organ  by  Dr.  Gall. 

Professor  Alison  remarks  that  **a  book  on  intellectual  or  moral 
philosophy  going  in  a  few  years  through  many  editions,  may  be  safely 
set  down  as  a  very  superficial  book."  The  same  might  be  said  of  a 
hook  on  any  other  science;  yet  Sir  John  Herschel's  Discourse  on 
Natural  Philosophy  ha»  gone  through  many  editions  in  a  few  years,  and 
it  is  generally  regarded  as  being  a  very  profound  and  able  work.  Super- 
ficiality alone  will  not  render  a  book  on  any  subject  acceptable  to  numerous 
readers :  there  must  be  something  more.  If  the  work  address  itself  to 
strong  existing  prejudices,  it  may  be  temporarily  successful  and  yet 
superficial.      Beattie's  Essay  on  Truth,  as  contrasted  with  Hume's 

Essays,  is  an  example  in  point    But  if  a  work  oppose  public  opinion, 
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if  its  antfaor  enjoyod  no  pvmoiMi  er  eztrintie  wpititiPBi  if  it  hifis 
eomlMledanddkNieetedliyiiientof  the  fifittate  iiidiif;  netgrthdfciii 
it  have  ooiiitaily  advanced  Id  aatiniatioii  and  eitailatieBff  llie  eondnajon 
doea  not  iiievitaUy  ibUow  that  ita  anceeaa  haa  been  owing  entiialj  ta  ita 
eapeifieiality,  II  mtnf  have  advooaied  important  tradia  in  ao  dear  and 
findUe  a  manner  as  to  have  intereatedniimeroaa  reflecting  meUft  and  on 
diia  aeooont  liate  been  aooeessfid. 

Profeasor  Alison  is  pleoaed  to  eondnde  by  ni pwasing  hiaopinifln  that 
•*the  injndidoiia  pretenaioDaof  die  prsaent  sqppertaa  of  phienokfy 
will,idtimaiBly  be  fiiMto  die  peiaood  repotadonof  moat  of  onr  pnoant 
jArenelogiBd  andiom.'*  Aa  I  have  the  mirfbrtone  to  beooe  of  tiiepe 
andiofp,  my  lemaikaoadiia  aentenae  moatbe  reeaived  wididne  quaiiS- 
eation;  bntasbehaaitiaedaqueadonof /M^lsriaioiWtlleaEfedmpndilie 
ID  jndge  whedmr  hia  coodemnatian,  uttered  avowedly  wiUiont  han^g 
atndied  die  evidenec,  betokena  grsater  or  lem  modeaty  ihan  nqr  aaaevaia 
dona  jn  favor  of  oartain  propodtiona,  i|^«^  having  eswnined  the  proofc. 
Allowing  for  a  grealeaperiarity  in  ganina,  penpicadty,  and  kaming,  on 
dieside  of 'Plrofsssor  Alisony  tfaeatody  of  dKeeeuhncamaybexeseonably 
aifewed  to  add  Momeihingio  die  probabilities  of  my -aaBertiana  beiiig 
tme.  This  pointy  howevnv  the  pnUieslone  are  ooippetsnt  to  aetde.  It 
ia  probaUy  that  die  conteata  which  are  now  maintamed  on  dua  anb|eet, 
may  ultimately  prove  fttd  to  the  repntation  ddier  of  the  phmwHogicsl 
audiOTs  or  of  their  opponeDts-^ti;AteA  is  more  likely  to  snfier,  it  is  not 
my  province  to  decide.  If  I  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  ultimate 
decision,  it  is,  Jirstf  because  I  havCf  in  all  humility  and  with  all  aaaiduity, 
Btuditd  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  subject,  and  have  endeavored,  ao  far 
as  in  me  lay,  to  advance  no  opinions  which  are  not  warranted  by  evidenee; 
and,  aseomi/y,  because  I  find  that  the  more  narrowly  inteUigent  inquirers 
have  examined  into  the  facts,  they  are  disposed  to  recognize  the  greater 
extent  of  truth  in  the  doctrines  which  I  advocate.  All  individuals 
who  have  examined  them,  entertain  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  theae 
arguments  than  Professor  Alison,  who  has  not  seen  reason  to  do  so. 
The  history  of  science  has  presented  some  examples  of  men  oppoai^ 
great  and  important  discoveries,  whose  reputations  were  not  advanced  in 
the  estimation  of  posterity  by  such  applications  of  their  talents.  A 
writer  in  the  94th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  alluding  to  the 
opponents  of  Harvey,  says:  **The  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
b]ood>--a  discovery  which,  if  measured  by  its  consequences  on  physi- 
ology and  medicine,  was  the  greatest  ever  made  since  physic  was 
cultivated— suffers  no  diminution  of  his  reputation  in  our  day,  from  the 
incredulity  with  which  his  doctrine  was  received  by  some,  the  effrontery 
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with  which  it  was  daimed  hy  others,  or  the  knavery  with  which  it  wat 
attributed  to  former  physiologists,  by  those  who  could  not  deny,  and 
would  not  praise,  it  The  very  names  of  these  envious  and  dishonest 
enemies  of  Harvey  are  scarcdy  remembered;  and  the  honor  of  this 
great  discovery  now  rests,  beyond  all  dispute,  with  the  great  philosopher 
who  made  it''  If  the  great  doctrines  of  phrenology  as  now  taught 
shall  be  approved  of  by  competent  judges  who  have  studied  the  evidence, 
posterity  will  probably  be  disposed  to  prmiounce  a  similar  judgment  on 
the  merits  of  those  who  have  rejected  and  opposed  them.  If  the  doc- 
trines, when  thus  tried^  shall  be  found  at  variance  with  Nature,  the 
reputation  of  all  phrenological  authors  will  most  deservedly  vanish. 

Finally:  in  judging  of  the  merits  of  living  phrenological  authors,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  to  what  their  pretensions  relate.  They 
maintain  that  Dr.  Gall  has  discovered  the  functions  of  many  particular 
parts  of  the  brain,  and  that  this  discovery  is  of  great  importance  in 
medicine  and  mental  science.  They  offer  to  his  memory  the  homage 
of  a  profound  and  sincere  admiration,  on  account  of  his  having  made 
&ia  valuable  addition  to  human  knowledge;  and  affirm  that  those 
individuals  whose  duty  it  is  to  study  the  evidence  of  his  discovery  and 
apply  it  but  who  neglect  to  do  so,  are  not  deserving  of  esteem  for  this 
omission;  but  here  their  pretensions  stop.  They  claim  no  merit  in  the 
discovery  for  themselves,  they  boast  of  no  superiority  of  talents  or  of 
general  learning  over  their  adversaries ;  on  the  contrary,  they  allow  to 
diem  every  possible  advantage  on  these  points,  and  limit  their  own 
pretensions  to  the  humble  merit  of  having  observed  and  interrogated 
nature  on  this  subject  while  their  more  giAed  opponents,  in  the  pride  of 
d»tr  own  greatness,  have  closed  their  understandings  against  *<  evidence'" 
which  obtrudes  on  their  attention.  To  have  pretended  to  less,  would 
have  been  traitors  to  the  cause  of  truth ;  that  they  have  pretended  to 
moie,  is  an  unjust  accusation  againat  them. 


ARTICLE  n. 

PHUNOLOOICAL  CHAAACTER  OF  JOUL  L.  M.  CHILD, 

ijtfhor  of  Hobcmiok,  The  RebeU,  The  MoCber^f  Book,  The  Giri^ 
HoiieewifeyPhilothea,  Appeal  for  thstcUuH  of  AnMricans  called  Afiicam,  Ao,  «c 
-^Ohen  by  L.  N.  FowLim,  July  7th,  1841. 

From  curiosity  Mrs.  Child  visited  Mr.  Fowler's  office  hi  New  York, 
as  a  perfect  stranger.    He  had  no  meaito  whatever  of  oonjedturiRg  her 
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name  or  character,  and  not  a  word  was  spoken  by  her  until  after  tbe 
examination  of  her  head  was  completed  and  the  following  results  written 
down : — ^This  iady^s  temperament  is  a  predominance  of  the  nenrous,  and 
indicates  great  mental  activity.     She  is  capable  of  much  intellectual 
exertion — ^more  so  than  physical.     Her  thoughts  and  feelings  are  intense 
and  vivid.    She  has  a  positive  character,  and  a  self-directing  mind. 
Her  mind  does  not  run  in  channels  with  other  persons;  her  thoughts  are 
not  others*  thoughts.     The  leading  points  of  her  character  are  persever- 
ance, ambition,  friendship,   powers  of  reason,  and  ability  to  retain 
information.      Her  selfish  faculties    have  comparatively  an  inferior 
influence.     She  is  whole-souled  in  every  thing  she  attempts;  is  half 
way  in  nothing.     She  is  very  strongly  attached  to  her  friends,  and  is  at 
times  too  much  influenced  by  her  friendships.     Her  tastes  are  decidedly 
social  and  domestic ;  and  she  has  strong  connubial  love  and  affection. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details ;  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  this 
head  indicates  a  combination  of  qualities  peculiarly  calculated  to  confer 
and  enjoy  domestic  happiness.     She  likes  the  society  of  men  better 
than  that  of  women,  and  feels  more  interest  in  the  subjects  on  which 
they  converse.     At  no  period  of  her  life  has  she  ever  enjoyed  womens* 
society  so  highly  as  that  of  intelligent  and  cultivated  men.    She  has 
strong  attachment  to  place  and  home;  would  like  to  live  in  one  place, 
and  have  her  own  room,  with  books  and  accustomed  conveniences  aboat 
her ;  is  homesick  among  strangers,  and  does  not  enjoy  rest  and  food  so  well 
when  absent  from  home.     She  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
children,  and  as  a  parent,  would  be  most  devoted.     She  would  be  natur- 
ally fond  of  teaching  children,  and  helping  them  wherever  they  happened 
lo  come  under  her  observation.     Her  sympathies  are  very  easily  excited 
by  distress,  and  she  is  always  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand;  yet  Love 
of  Justice  is  more  largely  developed  than  Benevolence.     She  would  like 
to  know  whether  the  beggar  made  false  pretensions,  or  was  impoverished 
by  his  own  vices.     She  enjoys  herself  with  a  book  and  pen  more  than 
in  household  arrangements,  or  general  society.      She  can  and   will 
discharge  the  every  day  duties  of  life,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  and  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  family ;  but  inclination  would  not  lead  her 
to  do  it.     She  would  prefer  to  hire  some  one  to  do  her  household  work  for 
her.     She  has  fair  conceptions  of  order  and  arrangement ;  but,  somehow 
or  another,  her  things  **  wont  stay  put."     She  likes  method  in  household 
affairs,  but  is  not  old-maidish  or  fastidious  in  this  respect.     She  has  more 
mental  than  physical  arrangement;   this  shows  itself  in  a  clear  and 
orderly  manner  of  expressing  her  thoughts.     She  has  a  fair  appetite,  yet 
easily  controlled.     She  eats  to  live,  and  does  not  live  to  eat.     If  I  mistake 
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notf  the  sometiiiiefl  wiBhes  it  were  poenble  to  live  withoat  eating,  oonsid- 
ering  it  a  waste  of  time.  She  (daoee  little  value  on  property,  as  sach, 
but  wants  money  to  use,  not  to  hoard  up.  At  times,  the  inflnenoe  of 
Acquisitiveness  is  not  sufficient  to  control  her  other  Realties.  She  is 
much  more  prudent  in  the  use  of  money,  than  anxious  to  acquire  it. 
She  dislikes  the  trouble  of  pecuniary  details,  and  would  prefer  to  have 
another  arrange  them  for  her ;  but  she  is  cautious  in  expenditure.  Her 
maxim  is,  '*  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush."  She  would 
prefer  a  small,  certain  income  to  magnificent  chances ;  would  rather  make 
sure  of  the  one  dollar  she  has,  than  risk  it  to  obtain  more.  She  has  great 
resolution,  spirit,  and  force ;  does  not  stop  at  trifles ;  and  is  always  ready 
to  defend  herself  and  the  cause  she  advocates.  She  is  very  firm, 
determined,  and  persevering.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  General  Jackson 
about  her  in  this  one  particular.  She  has  more  than  an  ordinary  degree 
of  moral  courage;  is  never  afraid  to  defend  what  she  thinks  right ;  speaks 
in  unqualified  terms  of  any  thing  she  considers  morally  wrong;  and  is 
a  severe  critic  upon  those  who  violate  principles.  The  strongest  trait  in 
her  mora]  character  is  love  of  justice.  She  would  rather  avoid  opposition 
and  difficulty,  if  possible;  but  fearlessly  defends  what  she  thinks  true, 
regardless  of  consequences^-having  faith  that  they  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  She  is  radical  in  her  notions ;  does  not  go  by  old  land- 
marks ;  is  not  satisfied  witli  the  world  as  it  is,  and  has  more  than  an 
ordinary  degree  of  ambition  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  bring  about 
moral,  social,  and  intellectual  reforms.  Her  hopes  and  anticipations  are 
strong,  yet  never  get  the  better  of  her  judgment  Ambition  is  more 
likely  to  lead  her  astray  than  Hope.  Combativeness  is  large.  I  know 
not  whether  it  has  been  exercised  in  scolding ;  but  in  some  way  or 
other  this  faculty  has  been  active.  She  takes  no  pleasure  in  cruelty, 
and  never  retains  malace.  She  may  feel  indignant,  and  wish  the  object 
of  her  displeasure  out  of  the  way,  but  she  is  sarcastic  only  when  occasion 
requires,  and  never  takes  pleasure  in  giving  pain  to  gratify  her  temper. 
She  is  rather  cautious,  but  never  hypocritical  in  her  movements.  She 
looks  a  great  ways  a  head;  always  consults  consequences,  and  is  not 
easily  ensnared  in  difficulties  for  want  of  judgment.  She  values  her 
character  very  highly;  from  a  child,  was  always  ambitious  to  excel  in 
some  department  Her  ambition  would  be  likely  to  take  an  intellectual 
or  moral  turn.  As  a  scholar,  she  was  probable  very  desirous  of  being 
No.  1.  In  all  that  she  does,  she  feels  as  though  the  eye  of  the  public 
was  upon  her,  and  has  strict  reference  to  the  influence  she  exerts ;  she 
never  felt  retired,  and  as  if  she  had  no  influence.  She  cannot  bear 
exposure,  and  is  grieved  at  being  found  fault  with  by  her  friends.    She 


hM anfficfeitt tMf irtew lo jmAam dignity wMwot ywfc>  tt^kaof 
uiitocndc  andiweiftd^lmlaiiBUaBd  frmilii^  ftnk  imiopiii^iMnBdL 
aybe  eiij<^  heivdf  baift  iilieathe  can  tkvow-off  vestrainti  «nd  wpteag 
thoi^  and  feeBng  m  a  ftaa  aril  ewy  manig  ShakvwjdbMl  «idF 
pkinHfdbeftfi  atlBni'bendf  widi  gieat  olaamuw  and  JMictMaay  aaai 
never  noijrflifiee  vhaishe  haa  loaay.  She  fan ceoveji her  idoaa  tetier' 
with  the  pan  dwainemiifenalioai  She  may  berapidi  lmlBoteapia«e» 
in  the  uae  ef  lioigiiBfe.  She  baa  a  aund  capable  of  kr  U^jh  degne  of>: 
diadpline*  She  eaneouMek  her  thooghla  andfiMlmgaaa  faogaadpt, 
eomatanoeaieqnirat  bat  it  not  tediona  andpidiac  SeMepeneBa,.  ndbo- 
have  the  frenltyt  weaiy  Ihtir  heareia  witfi  nunnlaneaaof  dataM  ^ilaanaa 
aowithhea.  She haa a olear, diacriiBiaating,  analogical  araidy  eapafc 
of  tracing  a  anbjeetfronibegumiBg  to  end;  canieoMNaeanneetidtjitifaalh. 
fipom  analogy  and  fiom  oanae  to  efficct  She  ia  vacy  epenle  caiiiaHiaM, 
deairona  of  unpiovenient»  and  tlmwjn  leanfaBg..  She  :haa  nalniaily  aa 
excellent  memory  of  vhat  dhe  leada,  and  of  hiatoaioal  aeeowntag  pBav» 
theoretical  than  praetical  talent;  better  jndgioent  of  priaisqdeai  than 
knowledge  of  &ota  and  delaila.  She  ii  fioaid  of  dMuaaiett  aaiphikH- 
aophical  inveatifation.  Her  mind  ia  bettor  adapted  to  die  atadjF  of 
literature  and  mental  philoaophy»  than  to  the  nalanl  and  exeat  aaiencoa^ 
Her  reflective  ftculliea  have  bean  developed  at  the  et^mnae  of  her 
perceptive.  She  thiaka  more  than  eheobacvvea^  Sbeianotjnciednbna^ 
but  readily  receives  moral  impraaaiona ;  ia  rather  apiritqally  minded*  and 
is  devotional  and  respectful  toward  every  thing  she  conaideif  holy ;  yet 
much  that  othen  regard  as  sacred,  appears  to  her  in  a  ludicrous  lights 
She  may,  perhaps,  make  fun  of  many  of  the  religious  ootione  of  the 
day,  because  they  appear  to  her  perfectly  abaurd.  She  enjoys  a  joke* 
and  has  a  quick  perception  of  the  ridiculoua  and  the  incongrooua.  She 
is  fond  of  poetry,  but  her  poetical  feelings  are  not  of  the  extravagant  and 
bombastic  kind ;  she  peculiarly  appreciates  poetry  of  the  afiectiona  and 
sentiments.  Her  imagination  is  strong  and  vivid.  She  has  a  eorreot 
idea  of  proportion  and  outline,  and  a  very  atrong  love  of  the  beautiful, 
both  in  nature  and  art.  She  can  copy  drawings,  and  work  aiVer  any 
pattern.  She  has  a  great  versatility  of  talent,  and  is  seldom  at  a  lose  for 
means  to  accomjdisb  her  ends. 
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ARTICLE  UI. 

ON  TBfi  STUDY  OF  HUNAN  NATURE  A8  A  BRANCH  OF  POPULAR  KDUOATION 

(Contmiied  from  page  613.) 
But  some  one  will  say  that  this  view  of  our  existing  means  of  knowl- 
edge is  a  partial  one ;  that  an  important  item  in  the  list  has  been  omitted ; 
and  that,  after  all,  the  reformation  may  not  be  so  urgently  required  as 
we  have  represented.  Do  we  not  (we  shall  be  asked)  make  up  in  after 
life  for  these  alledged  deficiences  in  our  earlier  training.  Experience  is 
worth  more  tl\an  precept,  and  he  who  would  be  practically  master  of 
these  subjects,  will  do  better  to  exercise  his  common  sense  upon  the 
open  pages  of  the  world,  than  to  pour  over  the  sealed  volumes  of  the 
schools.  To  all  this  we  answer  by  putting  the  same  question  to  our 
objectors.  Will  the  engineer  whose  reliance  is  thus  confident  on  common 
sense  to  guide  him  in  his  intercourse  with  man,  in  his  notions  of  education, 
politics,  iic,^  give  equal  confidence  to  the  same  guide  in  his  own  pro- 
fession? Will  he  tell  his  pupil  that  he  had  better  study  languages,  and 
botany,  and  chemistry ;  but  that  for  mathematics  and  all  that,  he  may 
trust  to  his  own  untaught  common  sense,  when  he  comes  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession?  Does  the  sailor  trust  to  common  sense  in  navigation, 
the  general  in  the  art  of  war,  the  antiquarian  in  detecting  medals,  or 
decyphering  manuscripts,  or  the  physician  in  the  treatment  of  disease? 
They  may  require,  they  do  require  it  in  their  practice,  but  they  require 
also  more ;  they  know  that  a  systematic  thorough  knowledge  of  all  that 
can  be  taught  of  their  several  professions  is  the  first  thing  to  be  gained ; 
that  this  is  the  material  on  which  common  sense  must  operate,  and  that 
without  this  knowledge,  common  sense  is,  indeed,  what  the  satirist  has 
called  it,  the  least  common  of  the  senses.  Each  may  rely  on  their  blind 
guide  for  the  paths  of  which  he  himself  is  ignorant,  but  no  one  of  them 
will  trust  to  his  guidance  in  his  own.  All  men,  in  fact,  on  those  subjects 
where  they  are  qualified  to  be  judges,  decide  at  once  for  regular,  in 
preference  to  accidental  teaching;  and  the  inference  is  plain,  that  nO 
consent,  however  universal,  of  men  who  on  any  one  point  are  not  judges, 
to  set  aside  the  principle  in  that  instance,  can  have  weight  to  reverse  the 
sentence.  We  apply  the  inference  to  the  study  of  Human  Nature. 
Those  who  know  nothing  of  it,  may  not  be  aware  how  much  better  it  is 
to  teach  it  systematically,  than  to  leave  it  to  be  learnt  or  not  by  each 
pupil,  as  the  case  may  be :  but  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  it, 
(and  it  is  their  opinion  we  must  take)  determine  otherwise.  With  them, 
the  amount  to  be  acquired  is  great,  and  training,  careful  and  long^con tinned, 
insisted  on  as  necessary  for  its  acquisition.    Some  may  do  much  withoat 


itf  othen  little  with  it.  Thii  ii  not  the  pcmit  We  do  not  jftnAm  hf 
educttioD  to  creete,  bat  oaly  to  impiOTe  uid  enltiTate.  Hieie  hb  ynarf 
bm  loo  low  fiNrimifioveiiieiil;  bot  bejrood  diis  point,  there  en  none  to 
whomteechiiig  ie  not  eemoeeble.  Hiehi|^ieet  talents  will  be  raieed  by 
edttcation;  and  eiviy  degree  of  talent  will  be  only  die  betterniBed  bjr 
it,  in  proportion  lo  die  oompleleBeaa  and  syatemwidi  which  it  iaooaunnn- 
iealed.  Likeeveiyodierbnaidliofaeienoe,  the^Qoaophyofnumtobe 
genenlly  undeialood,  aoatbey^gnlariy  tanf^  or  onrpwiaent  amount  of 
tnafhiin  fiab  lo  attain  ila  object  Hie  lefixm  ia  needed:  the  only 
qieation  ia,  how  it  nngr  be  beat  eCedad. 

Bythophihiaophiadmind,aodii^giaefaraaevibedtodiaBoe.  Evoy 
eftetianfaaradloilaaBlBeedm;  and  die  only  way  pfpopooed  far  altezing 
or  coofiimii^  it,  ia  to  anertain,  and  act  npondie  drenmatanoeaidiieh 
havo  prodneed  it.  IT  in  the  phyaical  worid  deiaiqpenNBli  happen,  tho 
titlali^lobetdDenlowaidatheir  remedy,  iatoleam  tiieircanao-  flio 
acoond  10  ramova  it  Tlie  caaeia  the  aame  in  the  moral  worid.  Before 
ittfiptim  a  lefbrm,  we  muat  see  deariy  where  it  ia  tobqpn;  in  other 
words  womvataoooontforitaneceaaity,  aaaign  to  eaeh  abnae  ili  eanne, 
end  then  proceed  to  ita  oorrectioD.  Any  haatier  pwieedure  ia  empirical, 
«ad  aMiat  fail  of  accomplishing  ita  object 

Why,  then,  we  aak,  have  these  studies  been  hitherto  so  Btde  dioaght 
of  in  oar  schemes  of  education?  It  cannot  be  that  their  pnrsait  ia  an 
unnecessary,  and  therefore  useless  tax  on  the  attention  of  our  scholars. 
We  have  seen  already  that  their  results,  if  righdy  gained,  must,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  the  foundation  of  all  our  practical  sciences 
in  regard  to  man ;  that  they  are,  in  fact,  to  all,  in  their  capacity  as  men 
and  citizens,  what  geology  is  to  the  miner,  mathematics  to  the  engineer, 
or  natural  philosophy  to  the  machinist ;  that  without  them,  a  man  is  no 
more  qualified  to  the  full  discharge  of  his  public  and  private  duties,  than 
a  blacksmith  would  be  to  his  business,  if  he  had  not  learnt  the  qualities 
of  iron,  or  the  uses  of  the  forge ;  and  that  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  them,  regular,  and  not  accidental  teaching,  is  aa  much  required  as 
in  any  other  branch  of  education.  Can  it  then  be  the  case  that  this  is  a 
department  which  admits  of  no  such  thing  as  thorough  knowledge,  which 
cannot  be  reduced  to  system,  or  elevated  to  the  rank  of  science?  To 
judge  from  the  expressions  of  a  large  class,  even  of  our  educated  men,  one 
might  almost  conclude  it  to  be  so.  We  hear  of  anti-theorists,  praciicai 
men  paj^ezcellence,  why  reject  all  systematic  views  of  human  nature, 
all  far-fetched  references  to  general  principles,  and  who  look  only  to 
experience,  (that  is  to  say,  their  own  experience)  for  direction  in  every 
emergency.    We  see  these  men  trusted  by  the  many  as  safe  counsellors. 
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while  the  few,  whose  decisions  are  given  on  more  general  gronnds,  whose 
experience  is  more  extensive,  who  are  in  fact  the  more  practical,  because 
the  more  philosophical  and  better  informed  class,  are  set  aside  by  these 
empirics,  and  disqualified  for  credit  by  the  magical  name  of  theorists. 
To  conduct  a  chemical  analysis,  we  select  the  practised  and  educated 
chemist,  not  the  babbler,  whose  knowledge  consists  only  of  a  few  crude 
notions,  picked  up  accidentally;  for  the  superintendence  of  a  canal  or 
rail-road,  we  require  a  thorough  engineer,  not  a  common  road-surveyor; 
why  are  we  not  consistent  throughout  ?  Theory  is  the  result  of  long 
experience,  properly  expressed.  On  every  other  subject  we  insist  on  its 
necessity;  why  should  this  be  the  exception?  Is  man  the  single  object 
in  creation  whose  nature  is  incapable  of  systematic  description  ?  We 
are  fond  of  exulting  in  his  superiority  over  other  beings.  Surely  this  is 
not  the  quality  in  which  his  superiority  consists.  We  must  look  to  some 
other  cause  for  an  explanation  of  our  inconsistency. 

Are  we  then  to  ascribe  it  to  the  incapacity  of  those  who  have  made 
the  effort  to  remove  it,  to  a  general  want  of  ability  in  the  mental  and  moral 
philosophers  of  our  schools  ?  Successful  or  unsuccessful  in  their  efibrt^ 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  as  a  class,  they  have  been,  to  say  the  leasts 
equal  to  any  other  of  our  literati.  If  S  the  race  had  been  to  the  swift,  or 
the  battle  to  the  strong,"  they  must  have  won  it.  Why  then  have  they 
failed  ?  Some  say  they  have  not  failed,  that  they  have  interested  and 
improved  themselves  by  Aeir  pursuits,  and  that  if  others  have  slighted 
their  speculations,  the  fault  lies  vnth  the  public,  not  with  tliem.  We 
answer,  that,  with  such  a  subject,  not  to  have  interested  others  is  to  have 
failed.  It  cannot  be  that  the  true  philosophy  of  man  has  been  so  long 
and  so  well  presented  to  intelligent  men,  and  so  long  neglected  by  them 
as  useless.  Are  any  of  the  physical  sciences  thus  treated  ?  Is  there 
one  in  ten  of  those  who  read  the  metaphysics  of  the  schools,  who  ever 
give  them  a  thought  in  after-life?  The  sentence  of  the  literary  world 
has  been  long  given,  and  is  past  recall.  The  whole  system  is  a  failure, 
not  indeed  from  want  of  power  in  its  supporters,  but  from  radical  defects 
m  its  own  construction.  To  ensure  success,  able  men  must  labor  in  the 
right  way.  In  this  case,  able  men  have  failed,  and  the  fault  is  to  be 
attributed,  not  to  themselves,  nor  to  their  subject,  but  to  their  mode  of 
operation. 

If  we  refer  to  history  we  shall  find  abundant  confirmation  of  this  view. 
Before  the  time  of  Bacon,  there  was  the  same  confusion  in  tlie  physical, 
as  we  now  find  in  the  moral  sciences  ;*  and  the  explanation  of  that 

*  We  have  ipoken  here  and  in  other  psangei,  of  ^  tciences,  as  divided  into 
pbjncal  andmonl;  meaning  by  the  former,  thoaewhich  inquire  into  external  nature^ 


vhieh  we  MOW  oAv  fiar  tli0  idl 
«r  kaowMfi.    •«  Wkmet/*  h* 
•iMriliQr  in  all  dw  ptgmieal  ffrilBait  whidbJMve  UbirtB 
wmU  t    It  k  Mlf  tm^Mhijt  bom  my  tho^  «  mnan 
MmUmm  «m1  itgnlariljr  Cff  thshwt  bj  which  it »  gOMOMd. 
nvfc  them  o«t  m  okgaeti  of  entani  Md  piMWi  knowMpu 
om  it  wiM  ftom  my  want  of  dbilitjr  hi  diov  who  have 
faMjulrloe,  manyof.  whom  hove  baoaaenof^  hjghttttilwit  m4 
of  the  1100  hi  whieh  they  liTodt  iHliicM,tkBRiHe»flmefiraio 
olae  bat  the  p&rmneatm  and  ■— fchatj  of  te  nedioda. 
boon  pumied."    BnbetitiilB  die  w«d  "■onl'*  fine  **tkymei^ 
Oitiopli  and  we  have  the  mdioiily  ef 


aoilliy  lh«Uat0r,thoMwbkfa6BBbod7awlDM«rld)fe€ro«( 

diu«  uanli  Uum^  ownmniv  and  en  AaMORof  tevity, 

|Wfftrujf  ooTVBCti    MinnwiBMl 

iRd  Nqointly  •fM  li 

yiftinftiL    ThaplgwieiiiriTi^  httrfbw^i 

'<04e<ferth>aMMliri«rivAa»whiAtdl*w&a<»i^<»k^"    btfpi 

Aaaiwayy  Plyaolaiy,  Md  Pfcwnfliflfjj  (froptrij  ■ocdhJ)  ill  nuk' 

^slMieM^umuchtfBotaii^.orChaaH^.     Aitnmj  Idhmipfarfatdw 

lion  of  the  body;  rhy»oiogy,ipigf  it  die  imp  of  Hi  wruadpMti;  l%ieMiugy,i 

^  theediulitiition  of  the  miiid.    Ob  tbew  ne  band  die  Mricthr  Bonl  siiBov  «■»- 

noeted  witfa  Bu.    Hypene,  6r  urtmiii,  m  tke  doctniie  of  icsAaf  tmgki  it  te  iks 

eooditioQ;  Etiiaoi»of  tpAofoii^  to  AehiiMinf  and  j^dgBent of  ngfUMdwio^; 

NiCnnl  neologj,  of  wktU  cugki  toktiuM  icl%ioui  fedingi  and  pcncptioai;  tfas 

ylulowpby  of  TmIb  is  die  <»tnnmt  of  wokat  ougki  to  fo  his  pentfAm  of  the 

beautiful;  Lofky of  ipiAaf  011^  to ^ehkpricrption  of  tnitfaai^  llieDainibrr 

of  the  moral  ideDcea  thw  belongiiig  to  AnthropologT.ia.  it  will  be  i 

attl  no  small  poitioo  of  them  haTO  not  oooudoiiIt  been  otlm^ise 

llus  4ffi "'*****  of  uie  tcfB  " moialy    nowcitf,  is  open  to  obyoctionL 

wonl  would  be  ptcfcnMc.    lunolhiDg,  iudeedvhasaciaioageQenUybaaii 

as  IB  ita  noBMBdaluie  and  dasnficalion.    Phranologj  has  cfieded  in  the  jdijacal 

dspaitBMDi  of  the  adanoe  of  die  human  mind,  the  icCKm  which  the  LinnBansyatem 

has  introduoed  in  Botany.    It  has  given  signifirant  names  to  all  die  facoltiea  jct 

aaoertained,  and  it  hasananged  thcxn  in  practical  and  obvious  principle,    haopenaiot. 

has  to  be  extended  further.    The  several  moral  inqoirin  founded  on  il,  moat  fas 

dMsed  and  named  aeooiding  to  the  &cuhies  to  whose  action  they  hara  nAnnea^ 

The  limits  of  a  note,  however,  axe  insnflkient  far  more  than  a  hint  on  this  point. 

In  the  text,  as  we  have  observed,  the  laxity  of  the  move  popular  language  haa  baeii 
allowed;  die  traa  distinction  between  die  tonn'' physical'*  and  *« moral*' bong 
tcrial  as  regards  the  matter  there  disrusswl.  It  would  be  mons  comet,  though 
eoovenient,  to  substitute  ''anthropological'*  for  the  latter,  and  the  '*acieiiGflB  nbim 
Id  aternal  nature,*  for  the  fbnner. 
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The  9ame  high  authority  which  diai  determines  the  cause  of  our  past 
failwes,  furnishes  us  also  with  the  means  of  avoiding  their  recurrence. 
*' As  things  are  at  present  conducted,"  he  observes,  (still  speaking  of  the 
natural  philosophers  of  his  own  time,  and  using  language  in  regard  to 
them  which  may  easily  be  referred  to  the  mental  philosophers  of  our 
own,)  ^^as  things  are  at  present  conducted,  a  sudden  transition  is  made 
from  sensiUe  objects  and  particular  Oeusts  to  general  propositions,  which 
are  accounted  principles,  and  which,  as  round  so  many  fixed  poles, 
disputation  and  argument  continually  revolve.  From  the  propositions 
thus  hastily  assumed,  all  things  are  derived,  by  a  process  compendiotts,. 
and  precipitate,  ill  suited  to  discovery,  but  wonderfully  accommodated  ta 
debate.  The  way  that  promises  success,  is  the  reverse  of  this.  It 
requires  that  we  should  generalize  slowly,  going  from  particular  things 
to  those  which  are  but  one  step  more  general;  from  these  to  others  of 
still  greater  extent,  and  so  on  to  such  as  are  universal.  By  such  meanm 
we  may  hope  to  arrive  at  principles,  not  vague  and  obscure,  but  luminous 
and  well-defined,  such  as  nature  herself  would  not  refuse  to  acknowl- 
e4ge." 

We  say,  then,  that  the  present  state  of  the  sciences  which  treell 
immediately  of  man,  is  precisely  that  which,  according  to  Bacon,  char- 
acterized the  sciences  of  external  nature  in  his  time.  Our  comparatively 
fashionable  systems  of  human  nature  at  once  vague  in  their  details, 
and  barren  in  their  resultx ;  their  supporters,  though  few  in  number,  are 
yet  men  of  the  highest  tdent,  and  their  failure  to  work  out  a  clesuTt 
precise,  and  practical  system  from  the  abundant  materials  which  nature 
offers  them,  is  a  result  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  mode  they  have  adopted 
in  their  operations.  This  insufficiency  can  be  illustrated  only  by  entering 
somewhat  into  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  a  large  portion  of  our  philosophers  have  given 
a  wrong  direction  to  their  inquiries.  They  regard  all  science  as  an 
expianalum  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  therefore  aim  at  txpiainmg 
by  their  systems  the  phenomena  of  roan.  Now,  in  one  sense  of  the 
word  ^*  explain^''*  this  definition  is  correct,  in  another,  it  is  not  sou 
Natural  philosophy  may  be  said  to  explain  the  fall  of  an  apple,  or 
astronomy  the  revolution  of  the  planets,  by  referring  to  the  laws  of 
gravitation ;  but  when  this  reference  has  been  made  and  admitted,  what 
more  do  we  know  of  the  real  cause  or  nature  of  the  pheiomenon  than 
we  did  before!  Nothing.  The  natural  philosopher  will  tell  us,  and 
tell  us  rightly,  that  his  science  cannot  exphdn  the  laet  in  this  way ;  thai 
it  collects  and  analyzes  particular  facts  to  arrange  them  under  general 
laws,  but  that  the  essential  nature  of  the  objeots  presented  to  its  scrutiny. 


«i>iMll  M  of  tte  pwMUBMte  ctoMof  the  changM  to  wUdi  "On&ym 
M^tcl»illniowf,tadeuikiiow»iiotliing.  Tims  die  diMiiiitiniiigesy 
kgr  en  ami jn  of  their  qoaUtieeyCertamobjecti  under  die  claei  of  aci^ 
nidaBodwr  yetimderthatof  alkaliei;  and  he  trils  ni  die  general  kw 
AatdMireomhittation  widi  one  another  prodooea  a  eertainreanlty  wbUtk 
1»  daacribca  and  namea*  Bat  if  joa  ask  him  to  eqrfajpi  die  qnalitiee 
of  eidiery  or  die  (act  of  their  nentraUaing  one  anodMr»  he  cannot  do  it. 
He  oan  go  no  further  dian  hia  fiicts.  Analyins  and  daarifieatioD  are  die 
whole  esqilaaation  he  can  offer.  The  caae  ia  die  aame  in  eiery  odiar 
department  The  giaaagrowa,  water  fbtdaitalefel,  heat  iaoommuiiealed 
fimncmebodj  loanodMr;  we  can  eoHect  and  arrange  the  fiM^  of  nalnra» 
oo  all  these  point8»  and  speak  d  general  laws»  and  so  on;  bat  dus  is 
the  limit  of  oar  seienee.  We  can  in  no  single  instance,  striedj  speaking, 
eqrfm  the  laws,  and  we  dierefoie  wisely  tarn  oar  attention  dsewhere, 
and  labor  onlj  to  learn  and  api^y  them. 

'  Do  oar  mental phflosopfaeiBobeenre  this  distinction?  Wefindthem, 
tor  example,  at  Tarianoe  among  themaelyes,  in  regard  to  die  nature  of 
the  mind.  Ooe^dass  insist^  on  its  immateriality,  die  other  aigoea  ita 
dependence  on  material  organizatimi,  and  ead^^bnoaneea  the  odwr  aa 
the  holder  of  a  fearfal  heresy.  Suppose,  now,  diat  our  naturalists  were 
to.  giTO  didr  attention  to  the  disonsiaon  whether  vegetable  life  is  a  reaolt 
of  an  immaterial  prindple,  or  of  material  organs,  and  were  to  neglect 
the  study  of  the  organs  themselves,  and  of  the  various  plants  whit^ 
exhibit  them,  where  would  be  their  science?  The  answer  maybe 
drawn  from  history.  The  time  has  been  when  they  did  thus  act,  and 
die  science  of  botany  dates  from  the  period  when  they  reversed  their 
procedure.  So  it  is  with  the  philosophy  of  man.  We  can  know  no 
more  of  the  immateriality  of  die  mind,  than  we  can  of  the  materiality 
of  the  body,  and  that  is  nothing.  The  naturalist  can  tell  us  neither 
tohat  matter  Uf  nor  how  its  changes  are  produced;  neither  can  the 
metaphjrsician  define  mind^  or  account  for  its  phenomena.  Both  must 
collect  their  fects,  and  keep  to  them  soberly.  Any  theory,  on  whatever 
subject,  which  pretends  to  more  than  an  arrangement  of  fiicts,  is  a 
useless  exercise  of  human  ingenuity,  not  a  valuable  contribution  to  human 
science. 

Again— our  students  of  human  nature  are  in  many  respects  much  too 
hasty  and  partial  in  their  conclusions.  They  go  too  much  on  a  principle 
of  subdivision,  separating  from  one  another  connected  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  assigning  their  prosecution  to  particular  classes.  Thna 
oureducationistB  and  politicians  seldomlook  for  any  system  of  philosophy, 
intdlectual,  moral,  or  religious,  by  which  to  estimate  their  plans  fbr 
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human  improvement  or  gOTemment  Even  our  moralists  and  theologians, 
80  called,  too  frequently  frame  their  systems  without  reference  to  those 
collected  facts  which  throw  light  on  the  mental  constitution,  and  whidi 
ought,  therefore,  to  form  the  hasis  of  their  speculations.  The  mental 
philosopher,  in  return,  takes  no  thought,  in  his  inquiries,  of  the  wants 
of  his  fellow-laborers,  who  should  be  building  on  his  foundation,  and 
for  whom  he  should  be  collecting  the  material.  Nay,  among  those 
whose  pursuits  are  confined  to  what  may  be  termed  the  physical  or 
natural  departments  of  the  science  of  man,  in  contradistinction  to  its 
speculative  and  practical  departments,  there  is  found  tlie  same  disunion 
and  indifference  to  one  another's  studies.  The  anatomist  pursues  his 
process  of  distinguishing  between  and  naming  the  several  portions  of 
the  body,  without  reference  to  the  physiologist,  whose  province  is  to 
ascertain  their  uses.  Hie  phyiologist,  again,  inquires  diligently  into  the 
functions  of  the  body  generally,  its  bones,  muscles,  blood-vessels,  k/^» ; 
he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  analyze  its  system,  its  powers  of  voluntary 
motion,  and  of  sensation ;  but,  beyond  thi»,  generally  speaking,  he  does 
not  venture.  From  nerves  of  voluntary  motion,  to  nervous  organs  for 
the  mental  feelings,  from  nerves  of  sense,  to  nervous  organs  for  the 
intellectual  powers,  is  an  easy  and  natural  gradation ;  but  he  does  hot 
take  the  step.  The  physiology  of  the  brain  is  left  in  obscurity,  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind  is  consigned  to  the  metaphysical  observer.  He 
in  return,  exhibits  the  same  professional  courtesy.  Bodily  organs  for 
the  mental  powers  are  not  looked  for  by  him.  Man  was  created,  we 
are  told,  **  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  there  was  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul.*'  Our 
philosophers  divide  what  in  his  creation  was  joined  together.  One 
examines  the  body  without  the  mind ;  the  other  speculates  about  the 
mind,  without  once  thinking  of  the  body.  Nor  is  this  the  whole.  The 
metaphycian  studies  man  as  if  he  were  the  sole  inhabitant  of  the  earth, 
instead  of  being  one  of  a  vast  multitude  of  species,  and  **  having 
dominion,"  only,  over  all  the  rest.  Man  is  fond  of  fancying  himsdf 
imique,  subject  to  no  laws  but  such  as  relate  wholly  to  himself;  but  this 
fancy  is  an  error,  and  must  be  corrected  before  he  can  proceed  far  in  the 
process  of  self-discovery.  He  is  peculiar,  no  doubt;  but  no  peculiarity 
can  be  known  unless  by  comparison  and  contrast  To  resolve  even  the 
simple  problem  which  meets  us  almost  at  the  threshold  of  our  philosophy, 
as  to  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  our  species,  we  must  have 
studied  it,  not  alone,  but  in  close  connexion  with  the  other  works  of 
the  Creator.  All  this,  however,  is  left  to  the  naturalist,  and  the  naturalist 
stops  short  on  the  same  frontier,  studying  all  but  man,  and  leaving  him 
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to  Others.  We  may,  indeed,  trace  the  lines  of  demareatioa  iiaiiher. 
The  metaphysician  will  not  even  occupy  the  whole  field  of  observation 
ofiered  him  by  his  own  species.  He  takes  but  an  individual  of  it. 
**  ^^-observation,"  *'ui/errui/ consciousness,"  is  referred  to  as  the  sole 
foundation  of  his  system  of  philosophy.  It  is  for  the  biographer  Id 
contemplate  and  describe  his  neighbors,  and  for  the  historian  to  discuss 
the  varieties  of  national  disposition ;  all  this  tedious  process  may  safely 
be  neglected  by  the  philosopher.  The  old  proverb,  '*  many  men,  many 
minds,"  is  dispensed  with  in  his  favor,  and  he  is  required  only  to  doaet 
himself  for  his  own  likeness  to  be  drawn  by  his  own  hand,  and  tfien  pub- 
lished as  the  unvarying  type  and  pattern  of  his  species.  The  historisoDy 
or  biogn4>her,  is,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  take  his  own  or  any  other  type 
he  pleases,  or  none  at  aU,  if  he  likes  that  course  better;  so  that  wlifle 
otir  theories,  thus  partially  constructed,  take  no  note  of  the  varieties  of 
human  character,  our  actual  records  of  those  varieties  are  in  practice  «o 
drawn  up  as  to  contribute  little  or  no  material  for  creating  any  sounder 
system.* 

Now,  in  all  this,  we  say  nothing  against  the  true  principles  of  the 
division  of  labor.  No  man  is  wise  at  all  times,  or  on  all  subjects.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  every  one  should  aim  at  making  discoveries  of  his 
own  in  every  department  at  once.  It  is  well  enough  that  one  should  be 
an  anatomist,  or  physiologist,  another  an  observer  of  the  mind,  and  a 
third  be  devoted  to  historical  researches ;  that  different  classes  should 
select  morals,  religion,  and  taste,  as  the  subjects  of  their  several  specula- 
tions; and  that  other  classes  still  should  undertake  to  reduce  all  to 
practice  by  teaching  or  legislation.  All  this  is,  so  far,  as  it  should  be. 
One  is  better  fitted  for  success  in  one  department,  another  in  another. 
The  fault  lies  in  their  non-intercourse,  not  in  their  original  separation. 
The  surveyor  of  a  public  work  makes  one  set  of  his  workmen  dig  and 
bring  materials,  another  set  design,  another  execute,  and  of  each  sect  he 
assigns  his  subdivisions  to  the  particular  sections  of  liis  work ;  but  does 
he,  for  the  sake  of  a  division  of  labor,  tell  them  each  to  work  without 
regard  to  their  fellows  ?  The  materials  are  provided  with  a  view  to  the 
design ;  the  design  is  regulated  by  the  materials,  and  directs  the  mode 
of  execution;  the  execution  is  dependent  upon  both;  the  most  distant 
sections  of  the  work  proceed  with  constant  reference  to  one  another. 

•  Welsh,  in  his  life  of  Dr.  Brown,  tells  us  that  his  course  of  lectures  was  com- 
posed at  the  rate  of  a  lecture  a  day,  each  during  the  day  before  its  delivery.  They 
were  never  materially  altered  afterwards.  Brown  was  at  the  time  a  young  man,  aaad, 
with  such  rapidity,  it  is  wonderful  that  he  should  have  brought  togctlicr  so  much 
valuable  matter  as  his  system  contains.  How  striking  a  contrast  does  the  histoTj  of 
Phrenology  fiimish ! 
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True,  the  labor  is  divided  among  many,  bot  the  many  are  kept  in 
communication,  more  or  lees  direct ;  their  efforts  tend  to  the  same  result, 
and  the  strength  of  the  laborers  is  in  their  union.  Now  there  is  none, 
or  next  to  none,  of  this  among  our  philosophical  laborers.  One  class 
gives  itself  no  concern  about  the  successes  of  another.  The  practical 
cares  nothing  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  theories ;  the  speculator  gives  him- 
self no  trouble  to  look  at  the  practical  working  of  his  schemes ;  the 
collector  of  knowledge  neither  seeks  to  know  its  uses,  nor  to  bring  them 
about  There  is  a  great  work  to  be  effected— the  improvement  of  man ; 
but  it  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  multiplicity  of  its  details,  even  by  most  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it.  They  have  divided  the  work  so  completely 
as  to  forget  its  real  unity,  and  are  each  idly  thinking  to  do  all  themselves, 
by  working  at  some  odd  comer  of  it,  instead  of  all  combining  with  each 
other  to  carry  on  all  parts  together. 

It  is  owing  mainly  to  this  cause  that  so  many  clashing  theories  of 
man,  that  so  many  opposite  schemes  for  edncating  and  goveming  hitai, 
have  been  at  different  times  brought  forward  by  men,  themselves  in  ell 
respects  competent  to  solve  the  problems  which  these  inquiries  suggest. 
So  long,  indeed,  as  this  cause  continues  to  operate,  the  same  result  must 
fdlow.  On  the  basis  of  internal  consciousness,  one  nan  with  great 
honesty  of  feeling,  and  comparatively  less  of  reflective  power,  founds 
the  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense,  acting  instinctively,  as  an  integral  pert  of 
himself,  and  hence  of  all  men ;  another,  with  less  of  the  feeling,  sad 
more  of  reflection,  on  the  same  principle  denies  its  existence,  and  main- 
tains a  doctrine  of  utility.  The  benevolent  man  is  apt  to  refer  ill 
honesty  to  kindness  and  good  feeling ;  the  religious  man,  to  the  influenoe 
of  a  creed;  the  ambittous,  to  the  operation  of  society.  Here,  again, 
we  see  a  philosopher  dwelling  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  external  nature ;  there,  another  declaring  his  entire 
satisfaction  with  it.  The  one  is  of  a  reflective  rather  than  of  an  observing 
turn ;  and  because  unable  to  supply  his  want  of  observation  by  reasoning, 
rejects  the  evidence  of  his  senses  altogether;  the  other  is  an  observer, 
and  because  of  his  observing  powers,  cannot  do  what  belongs  to  Ae 
reflective,  takes  the  directly  opposite  course,  and  laughs  at  speculatioiiii 
really  true,  though  brought  forward  by  his  antagonist  a  litfle  out  of 
place.  A  fliird,  whose  mental  constitution  is,  so  to  speak,  more  sym- 
metrical, sees  the  fallacy  of  both,  and'  gives  a  divided  empire,  reason 
and  observation,  the  two  sources  of  hu  own  bdief.  There  is  no  end 
to  such  diversities  of  doctrine.  As  matters  stand,  it  is  the  great  business 
of  eadi  of  our  public  teachers  to  pull  down  the  conclusions  of  their 
predecessors,  that  they  may  erect  their  own  instead  of  them.    This 
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prooedure  wOl  oontiiiiie  till  each  pbikMoplier  is  tsQght  to  widen  theiMd 
ef  his  obeerfitio&y  to  as  to  emlnBce  not  only  the  peenliaritiee  of  an 
indifidualy  but  dioae  of  all  men  in  all  agea  and  placea  to  whidi  hiatoijr 
Mefera  Uie  entire  range  of  Ae  phenoniena  pieaentod  by  hia  i|iCMicai  as 
eoBtraated  with  thoae  of  other  anknabf  and  Tiewed  In  oonneikn  wtb 
flioae  other  ▼arietiea  of  a  coipoiealnatnie  which  are  akoobeerfed  between 
Aem.  This  is  more  than  is  attempted  by  the  natoralist  in  his  depart 
iMnt.  When  a  dieofyt  or,  in  odier  words,  a  a3r8tem8tie  natural  hiaiofy 
of  man,  is  raised  on  tiiis  wide  and  deep  fimndatioa,  it  will  be  foimd  to 
a^fetfae  purpose  of  oar  apeeolatife  moralisHt  sod  also  of  our  pnetieal 
men;  and  they,  instead  of  lighting,  as  they  now  too  often  dO|  the 
physieal  department  of  their  eeience,  wittoany  it  out  to  lesnltSt  wfaidi 
diall  be  admowMged  by  all  sa  m  Ae  highest  degree  important  to 
humanity. 

But  Aere  ta  another  4efect  in  our  present  tehioMible  ooorae,  which 
should  be  noticed.  We  hare  been  too  apt  to  reat  contented  widi  mere 
geneial  terms  and  statomenlp,  aa  if  theae  were  really  knowledge,  inatead 
of  befaig  merely  meana  lor  makbg  knowledge  easier  of  attafaunent  by 
anrangmg  its  residli.  Useful  knowledge  is  speeisl  in  its  ehataeler,  and 
treats  not  of  abatraet^  but  of  ooDcretea.  Abstrsetion  and  genenlimioii 
anbutaida  to  our  thorough  eonoeption  of  the  particularB  arranged.  F6r 
a  botanist  to  talk  merdy  of  prganized  matter,  is  not  tfie  way  for  Mm  to 
benefit  his  pupil,  or  to  communicate  to  them  any  useful  information. 
He  must  descend  to  particular  description  in  order  to  attain  his  objeet 
Trees  must  be  distinguished  from  other  vegetable  productions,  the  oak 
species  from  other  trees,  the  particular  kind  of  oak  from  every  other  kind, 
the  peculiarities  of  each  kind  as  influenced  by  the  drcumstanoes  of  the 
individud  specimen.  These  particulars  are  what  we  make  use  of  in 
red  life.  The  generd  laws,  as  they  are  called,  of  natSre,  serve  us  only 
as  they  give  us  an  easy  clue  to  a  vast  multitode  of  them.  How  standa 
the  case  with  our  stadents  of  the  mind  f  We  read  a  vast  ded  about 
such  abstractions  as  pain  and  pleasure,  vice  and  virtue,  emotions,  per- 
ceptions, Ac. ;  but  is  this  all  we  want  to  know  T  There  are  different 
kinds  of  pain  and  vice,  of  feelings,  powers,  and  senses.  It  is  with 
these  particulars  that  we  have  to  do  in  red  life,  and  the  object  therefore 
of  philosophy  should  be  so  to  generalize  her  statements  in  regard  to 
them  as  to  help  us  to  recognize  and  distinguish  them  in  the  actud  appear- 
ances which  they  present  to  us.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  dder 
systems  of  the  schools,  and  hence,  in  part,  their  unprofitable  character. 

Such,  then,  are  among  the  causes  which  may  be  dted  to  account  for 
the  existing  prevalent  ne^^t  of  the  study  of  human  nature.    A  question 
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may  be  nined  as  to  the  extent  of  their  mflnenee.  Hare  all  inqairen 
hitherto  pursued  the  wrong  course,  or  are  there  not  some  to  be  excepted 
from  the  censure?  It  is  common  among  the  adherents  of  the  older 
schools  to  afiect  contempt  for  the  newer  pretensions  of  the  phfenological 
system.  Is  this  contempt  justifiable,  either  on  the  score  of  their  own 
pre-eminence,  or  of  their  opponents  manifest  inferiority?  *' First  cast 
out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,"  is  a  direction  from  a  high  authority. 
The  men  who,  for  so  long  a  course  of  years,  have  gone  on,  one  after 
another,  all  more  or  less  mistaking  both  the  object  and  the  mode  of  inquiry 
into  their  own  nature,  are  not  the  persons  whose  oracular  nod  is  at  once 
to  sentence  another  system,  and  one  better  oonstracted  Chan  their  own, 
to  neglect. 

We  speak  of  Phrenology  as  a  system  better  eonstnicted  than  any  of 
its  predecessors.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Regard  it  in  all  those  points  of  view 
to  which  we  have  just  subjected  its  rivals.  After  maturs  discussion, 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  in  the  course  of  which  it  has  been  assailed 
by  men  of  abundant  talent,  and  with  very  abundant  zeal,  it  is  now 
supported  by  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  scientific  worfd,  by  a  majority 
indeed,  a  large  and  overwhelming  majority  of  those  men  of  science  who 
have  ever  really  studied  its  merits.  These  adherents,  in  difierent 
countrys,  of  different  creeds,  with  different  mental  powers  and  dispositions, 
under  different  influences  of  habit  and  education,  do  yet,  in  every  essential 
point,  agree,  both  as  regards  the  results  and  the  course  of  procedure  of 
the  first  founders  of  their  doctrine.  Long  before  Stewart's  death. 
Brown's  system  of  philosophy  had  supplanted  his  ftt  the  halls  of  his 
own  university,  just  as  his  own  had  in  a  great  degree  supplanted  Reid^s. 
The  philosophy  of  Brown,  in  its  turn,  has  yielded  its  su|iiiemacy,  and 
is  no  longer  received  in  the  class-room  which  was  once  its  own.  But 
where  is  the  supplanter  of  Gall,  or  Spurzheim,  or  Combe?  It  is  true 
that  in  some  things,  even  these  three  men  do  not  wholly  coincide ;  but 
on  every  leading  point,  on  every  thing  essential  to  their  doctrines,  they 
and  their  followers  agree  as  closely  as,  perhaps  more  so  than,  any  equal 
number  of  inquirers  into  botany  or  chemistry,  or  any  other  of  the  admitted 
sciences. 

The  procedure  in  which  they  all  thus  coincide,  is  just  that  which  we 
have  marked  out  as  deserving  and  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  father 
of  the  inductive  philosophy.  They  have  studied  and  are  smdyingman, 
tn  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  all  his  powers  and  propensities,  as 
variously  modified  in  diflferent  individuals  and  nations,  tn  different  states 
of  health  and  cultivation,  and  at  different  eras  of  time.  They  study 
man  as  one  of  the  many  species  inhabiting  the  worid,  and  compare  and 
VOL.  ni. — 36. 
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contrast  him  throaghout  with  his  lower  fellow-creatures.  They  study 
all  these,  his  mental  phenomena,  thus  brought  together  in  every  quarter* 
in  connexion  with  the  bodily  phenomena  which  the  hand  of  nature  has 
connected  witli  them;  making  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  proceed 
soberly  and  steadily  with  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  just  aa  the 
philosophy  of  the  senses  does  with  the  physiology  of  other  portions  of 
the  nervous  system.  They  have  dispensed,  too,  with  all  those  antiquated 
speculations  of  the  older  school,  which  the  experience  of  ages  has  shown 
to  be  alike  endless  and  unprofitable ;  and  instead  of  aiming  at  rague 
abstractions,  and  expressing  them  by  general  terms,  have  sought  always 
for  those  special  truths  on  which  only  useful  knowledge  can  be  founded. 
Is  all  this  error  ? 

The  results  arrived  at — are  they  too  monstrous  to  be  credited  ?  Our 
enemies  themselves  being  judges,  do  we  not  hear  the  system  continually 
depreciated  as  an  ingenious  speculation^  the  organs  ingeniously  loccUed^ 
the  names  and  definitions  cunningly  contrived?  There  has  been  no 
ingenuity  nor  cunning  in  the  matter.  Any  one  who  will  read  may  know 
that  of  all  this  supposed  tact  and  felicity  of  speculation,  not  a  trace  was 
to  be  found  till  many  years  after  the  patient  Baconian  system  of  Gall 
and  Spurzheim  had  been  expended  on  its  discovery.  The  objectors 
then  used  to  complain  of  the  unsystematic  and  irregular  form  of  many 
of  their  statements.  Now  the  complaint  is  in  a  new  form.  The  plod- 
ding practical  "men  of  sculls"  are  suddenly  converted  into  ingenious 
theorists,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  those  who,  per  fas  aut  jiefaSj  are 
resolved  on  having  an  excuse  at  least  for  tlic  rejection  of  what  they  do 
not  like,  because  they  do  not  happen  themselves  to  be  its  discoverers. 

But  we  will  not  quarrel  with  the  objection.  We  are  willing  to  take  it 
as  it  is  offered,  and  to  urge  it  as  the  strongest  proof  of  the  doctrine  which 
it  is  brought  forward  to  oppose.  **  The  harmony  of  a  science,"  says 
Lord  Bacon,  "  supporting  each  part  the  other,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the 
true  and  brief  confutation  and  suppressions  of  all  the  smaller  sort  of 
objections."  It  was  never  objected  to  Reid  and  Brown,  or  even  to 
Kant  or  Cousin,  that  their  doctrines  are  so  ingeniously  made  to  gain 
support  from  every  pagfc  of  the  historian  or  dramatist,  or  to  explain  the 
acts  and  feelings  of  men,  alone  or  in  society,  that  they  deserve  to  be  laid 
aside  unexamined  by  tliose  who  wish  to  understand  and  direct  their 
fellows  or  thomselves.  The  fact,  undenied  because  undeniable,  that 
Phrenology  is  a  system  suited  to  actual  life,  consonant  in  its  several  parts 
with  the  thoughts  and  language  of  practical  men,  that  those  who  under- 
stand it,  all  insist  on  its  constant  utility  to  themselves  in  all  their  relations 
of  life — this  fact  in  combination  with  its  equally  notorious  history  as 
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being  a  result  of  many  years  of  tedious  and  patient  investigation,  pursued 
as  Newton,  Davy,  and  Linnsus  pursued  theirs,  is  the  convincing  argu- 
ment in  its  favor. 

We  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  started.  In  our  fashionable 
systems  of  education,  at  school,  and  at  college,  we  neglect  those  studies 
which  are  founded  on,  and  conduce  to,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
This  omission  is  productive  of  serious  evils,  and  cannot  be  too  soon 
corrected.  So  far  as  it  concerns  the  doctrine  of  the  metaphysical  writers 
generally,  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  errors  into  which  those  writers 
have  fallen.  The  sources  of  these  errors  have  been  avoided  in  the 
course  of  the  phrenological  investigations ;  and  the  arguments,  therefore, 
recurs,  that  the  omission  we  have  noticed  is  to  be  supplied  effectually 
only  through  its  means.  When  the  phrenological  views  shall  have  met 
with  the  attention  their  subject  requireis  from  the  public  generally,  they 
will  be  taught  and  carried  into  practice  by  all,  as  they  now  are — we 
should  say,  better  than  they  now  can  be,  by  the  comparatively  few  who 
understand  them.  *^  Knowledge  is  power.**  The  source  of  man's 
greatest  power  will  be  found  to  be  the  knowledge  of  himself. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

CASE  OF  LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 

The  history  and  mental  developements  of  Laura  Bridgman,  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  iisylum  for  the  Blind,  have  already  attracted  con- 
siderable attention.  She  is  now  in  the  twelth  year  of  her  age,  and  ha^ 
from  early  infancy  been  entirely  destitute  of  tlie  sense  of  hearing  and 
of  sight,  as  well  as  the  power  of  speech ;  in  other  words,  she  is  (le{^, 
dumb,  and  blind.  Her  case  possesses  great  interest  both  in  a  physiolo- 
gical and  phrenological  point  of  view.  But  as  all  the  more  interesting 
^ts  in  her  history  and  character  have  been  extensively  circulated,  and 
freely  commented  upon,  in  various  works,  we  shall  here  refer  to  only 
one  or  two  particulars. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Blind 
Asylum,  may  be  found  an  interesting  statement  of  some  facts  which 
occurred  in  the  course  of  her  education  during  the  past  year.  This 
account  is  drawn  up  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  (the  Superintendent  of  the 
Institution)  who  is  an  able  and  experienced  phrenologist,  and  who  has 
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acpecidly  dlrtogoMieJ  hlnuelf  for  hk  faiTmitkNiimri  impiOfSflMBti 
Ae  inslracdon  of  Ae  Mind.  It  it  fortiuwte  diat  Linm  Biidgmni  hat 
(iUen  into  tne  hands  of  a  teacher  and  guardian*  who  is  so  peeuliaily  weft 
qmJifled to  ondentand  bsr phjmoal  oigasiaatieii  ipid mental  qvaliifaw; 
and  ean,  at  the  aame  timoy  deeeribe  and  report  die  beta  in  her  hMtny 
t6  Ae  pnhlie,  in  each  a  manner -aa  lo  render  them  moat  vabiaUa  coaMt 
hutions  to  the  dfenae  of  true  adence  and  phSbeophy.  We  ajipwiwd 
that  the  more  intereettng  and  important  pointa  in  her  ebaraeter  urn  70! 
to  be  developed.  Dr.  Howe,  in  speaking  of  her  progwe  in  leanu^g 
during  the  put  3rear,  aaya  that  a  '"perceptible  change  hae  taken  pher  m. 
the  eiie  and  ahape  of  her  head ;  and  ahhongh  trnfartoiialrij  the 
omnent  taken  two  years  ago  hae  been  mislaid,  eveiy  one  who  kai 
wen  acquainted  with  her,  noticea  a  marked  increase  in  the  aineof 
forehead.  She  is  now  just  eleven  years  M ;  and  her  heif^t  k  §om 
feet,  fonr  mdiea  and  seven-tendis.  Her  head  measves  twenty  inrh— 
and  eight-tentha  ineircnrnference,  inaline drawn  aroond  it  and  paaejug 
over  the  prominences  of  the  parietal  and  ftontal  bones;  abov«  ihia.  Unm 
the  head  risea  one  inch  and  one-tenth,  and  to  bvohd  and  folk  Hie  aaoevk* 
nrement  is  four  inches  from  one  orifice  of  the  ear  to  the  other;  andfitim 
the  occipital  spine  to  the  root  of  the  nose,  it  is  aeven  inches.** 

Mr.  Geo.  Combe,  who  visited  die  Institution*  in  the  fall  of  1888,  and 
then  again  one  year  afterwards,  says,  on  the  last  occasion,  in  referring 
to  Laura  Bridgman,  **8he  has  grown  considerably  in  statue  since  last 
year,  and  I  observe  a  distinct  increase  in  the  size  of  her  brain.  The 
coronal,  or  moral  region,  in  particular,  has  become  larger,  not  only 
absolutely,  but  also  in  proportion  to  the  animal  region.  Her  temperament 
is  nervous  with  a  little  sanguine.  The  head  altogether  is  of  fnH  size 
and  well  formed.  The  organs  of  the  domestic  affections  are  amply 
developed,  and  in  the  best  feminine  proportions.  Self-esteem,  Love  df 
Approbation,  Cautiousness,  Firmness,  and  Conscientiousness,  are  all 
large.  The  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  alao  ia  large,  and  both  the  knowiaig 
and  reflecting  departments  are  well  developed.  The  organs  of  Order 
are  large,  and  she  shows  great  tidiness  in  all  her  arrangements,  I 
perceive  a  manifest  and  important  improvement  since  last  year^  Bbm 
manifetfts  the  most  sensitive  delicacy  in  regard  to  sex.  When  I  placed 
my  hand  on  her  head,  she  was  troubled  and  removed  it ;  but  she  did  not 
interest  herself  to  remove  a  female  hand.  The  natural  language  of  her 
countenance  expresses  intelligence  and  happiness;  and  we  were  told 
that  she  is  very  happy." 

Dr.  Howe  concludes  his  report  of  Laura  Bridgman  with  some  excelleni 
remarks  respecting  her  moral  nature  or  sentiments.    These  observatknis 
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are  so  traly  philosophical*  and  harmonize  so  perfectly  with  the  principles 
of  Phrenology,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  them  entire  in 
Dr.  Howe*s  own  language.     Says  Dr.  H  — ^There  seems  to  have  been  in 
this  child  no  innate  ideas  or  internal  moral  principles ;  that  is,  in  the  sense 
in  which  Locke,  Condilac,  and  others,  consider  those  terms.     But  there 
are  innate  intellectual  dispositums $  and,  moreover,  moral  dispositions, 
not  derived,  as  many  metaphysicians  suppose,  from  the  exercise  of  intel- 
lectual faculties,  but  as  independent  in  their  existence  as  the  intellectual 
dispositions  themselves.     I  shall  be  easily  understood  when  I  speak  of 
innate  dispositions,  in  contradistinction  to  innate  ideas,  by  those  who 
are  at  all  conversant  with  metaphysics ;  but  as  this  case  excites  peculiar 
interest,  even  among  children,  I  may  be  excused  for  explaining.     We 
have  no  innate  ideas  of  color,  of  distance,  Sic.     Were  we  blind,  we 
never  could  conceive  the  idea  of  color,  nor  understand  how  light  and 
shade  could  given  knowledge  of  distance.     But  we  might  have  the  innate 
disposition,  or  internal  adaptation,  which  enables  us  to  perceive  color,  and 
to  judge  of  distance;  and  were  the  organ  of  sight  suddenly  to  be 
restored  to  healthy  action,  we  should  gradually  understand  the  natural 
language,  so  to  call  it,  of  light ;  and  soon  be  able  to  judge  of  distance 
by  reason  of  our  innate  disposition  or  capacity.     So  much  for  an 
intellectual  perception.     As  an  example  of  a  moral  perception,  it  may 
be  supposed,  for  instance,  that  we  have  no  innate  idea  of  God,  but  that 
we  have  an  innate  disposition,  or  adaptation,  not  only  to  recognize,  but 
to  adore  him ;  and  when  the  idea  of  a  God  is  presented,  we  embrace  it, 
because  we  have  that  internal  adaptation  which  ena{>lea  us  to  do  so.     If 
the  idea  of  a  God  were  innate,  it  would  be  universal  and  identical,  and 
and  not  the  consequential  effect  of  the  exercise  of  Causality ;  it  would 
be  impossible  to  present  Him  under  different  aspects.     He  would  not 
be  regarded  as  Jupiter,  Jehovah,  Brahma;  we  could  not  make  different 
people  clothe  Him  with  different  attributes,  any  more  than  we  can  make 
them  consider  two  and  two  make  three,  or  five,  or  any  thing  but  four. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  had  no  innate  disposition  to  receive  the 
idea  of  a  God,  then  could  we  never  have  conceived  one,  any  more  than 
we  can  conceive  of  time  without  a  beginning — then  would  the  most 
incontrovertible  evidence  to  man  of  God's  existence  have  been  wanting, 
viz.  the  internal  evidence  of  his  own  nature.  Now  it  does  appear  to  me 
very  evident,  from  the  phenomena  manifested  in  Laura's  case,  that  she 
has  innate  moral  dispositions  and  tendencies,  which,  though  developed 
subsequently  (in  the  order  of  time)  to  her  intellectual  faculties,  are  not 
dependent  upon  them,  nor  are  they  manifested  with  a  force  proportionate 
to  that  of  her  intellect.     According  to  Locke's  theory,  the  moral  qualities 
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•  aiid  bcolties  of  this  child  slmUlitlin^ 
of  her  sensei ;  fcHT  he  deriT68  flimi  pfte^iton  intel^^ 
wMch&loAehiBcoi^udentobebnalBu    BethiD]uiiionlpriiiciplt»miMt 
he  protmdt  and  can  he  so  only  hy  an  dkeiciaed  intaDect 

Nov  the  s(auatian$  of  Lama  are  vwy  limited ;  aeate  aa  ia  htfr  Miriiv 
and  conatant  aa  i^  hear  ezmrciae  of-  it,  how  viady  doea  aha  611  behind 
otheiB  of  her  own  age  in  the  amount  of  aenaatioiia  which  ahe  eipetiaa 
oea;  how  limited  k  the  range  of  her  thongfatl  how  infimtile  ia*Ae  m 
the  ezerdae  of  her  intdlect  I  But  her  monJ  qualitiea,  her  mondee— ij 
^reremariuJdy acute:  fewehildienareaoaffectioiiaite,oraoacmiNikHM^ 
cooacientiooa;  few  are  ao  aenaible  of  their  own  rigfata,  or  regardUU  cf 
the  righta  of  othera.  Can  any  one  auppoee,  tlien,  dial  withoBtioBftlB 
moral  diapoaitionay  auch  effecta  could  haTC  been  prodneed  aolriy  bgr 
moralleaaona!  For  even  if  auch  kaaona  could  have  heen  given  to  Jmk^ 
would  they  not  have  been  aeed  aowvi.upon  banen  ground? 
moral  aenae  and  her  conacientiooaneaa  aeema  not  at  all  dependent 
.any  inteOectoal  perception.  They  are  not  perceived,  indeed,  nor  niidev» 
stood— they  are  ye&j  and  ahe  may  fed  them  even  more  atronj^y 
moat  adulta.  Theae  obaervationa  will  fumiah  an  anawer  to 
queation,  which  ia  frequendy  pu$  concerning  Laura.  Can  ahe  be  tui|^ 
the  existence  of  God,  her  dependence  upon,  and  her  oUigationB  to  Hfanit 
The  answer  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  gone  before ;  that,  if  them 
exists  in  her  mind  (and  who  can  doubt  that  there  does)  the  innate  ciqpacity 
for  the  perception  of  this  great  truth,  it  can  probably  be  developed,  9nd 
become  an  object  of  intellectual  perception,  and  of  firm  belief. 

I  trust,  too,  tliat  she  can  be  made  to  conceive  of  future  existence,  and 
to  lean  upon  the  hope  of  it,  as  an  anchor  to  her  soul  in  those  hours  when 
sickness  and  approaching  death  shall  arouse  to  fearful  activity  the 
instinctive  love  of  life  which  is  possessed  by  her  in  common  with  alL 
But  tQ  effect  this — to  furnish  her  with  a  guide  through  life,  and  a  support 
in  death,  much  is  to  be  done,  and  much  is  to  be  avoided!  None  but 
those  who  have  seen  her  engaged  in  the  task,  and  have  witnesaed  the  * 
diificulty  of  teaching  her  the  meaning  of  such  words  as  remember,  hope^ 
forget,  expect,  will  conceive  the  difficulties  in  her  way;  but  they,  too, 
have  seen  her  unconquerable  resolution,  and  her  unquenchable  thirst  for  ' 
knowledge ;  and  they  will  not  condemn  as  visionary  such  pleasing  anti» 
cipations. 
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ABTIGLE  V. 

rtLACnCAL  FHaBKOLOGY  DEFENDED. 
BT    o.    a.    rOWLIR. 

Ever  since  1833,  when  the  writer  and  his  brother,  L.  N.  Fowler, 
introduced  practical  phrenology,  or  the  examination  of  heads,  into 
this  country,  as  a  distinct  profession,  phrenologists  hare  entertained 
conflicting  opinions  as  to  its  merits.  Some  maintain  that  the  science  is 
capable  of  being  applied  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  leading  traits  of 
character  only,  contenting  themselves  with  pointing  ont  here  and  there 
predominant  qualities,  and  with  philosophizing  upon  its  application  to 
education,  to  mental  philosophy,  criticism,  legislation,  insanity,  &c., 
whilst  they  undertake  to  delineate  character  m  detail,  and  attempt  to 
describe  the  feelings,  talents,  tendencies  lo  conduct,  &c.,  of  men,  by 
means  of  their  phrenological  developements,  including  temperament.  Sic. 

These  philosophizing  phrenologists  maintain  that  this  is  impossible, 
because  of  the  modifying  influences  of  the  temperaments,  eombinations 
of  faculties,  education,  habits,  regimen,  associations,  religious  and  other 
opinions  and  professions,  conditions  in  life,  and  other  circumstances, 
which  render  its  application  so  uncertain,  and  its  mistakes  so  numerous 
and  palpable,  that  the  credit  of  the  science  itself  must  suffer  from  such 
an  attempt 

Now  if  this  is  really  the  case— if  phrenology  is  thus  uncertain  and 
anti-Baconian — if  its  inferences  are  so  often  at  variance  with  the  characters 
of  those  examined,  and,  though  excellent  in  theory,  it  is  so  uncertain  in 
fact  that  iui  deductions  cannot  be  depended  upon,  it  is  comparatively 
valueless — its  students  may  as  well  close  their  books  and  cease  their 
observations,  its  authors  lay  down  their  pens,  and  its  advocates  seal  up 
their  lips,  lest  it  should  pierce  the  hand  that  relies  upon  it.  But  from  a 
daily  and  constant  personal  experience  for  many  years,  we  affirm  that 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  multitudes,  in  all  parts 
of  the  Union,  are  living  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  both  in  our  public 
test-examinations  and  in  our  professional  capacity,  we  have  described 
themselves  and  their  friends  even  more  accurately  than  could  have  been 
done  by  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  them,  or  even  by  the 
individuals  themselves ;  and  this,  too,  ivithont  a  knowledge  of  these 
other  conditions  above  specified,  but  from  the  developements  alone. 

Whenever  he  can  well  do  so,  the  phrenologist  should  by  all  means 
ascertain  these  modifying  influences ;  otherwise  he  is  liable  to  mistake, 
not  80  much  the  natural  characteristics  or  talent>4,  as  their  direction  and 
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manner  of  exhibition.  But  by  knowing  these  influences,  the  almost 
unerring  precision  with  which  he  can  portray,  even  in  detail,  the  nicer 
shades  in  tlie  character  and  conduct  of  men,  must  be  truly  astonishing  to 
tliose  who  have  never  witnessed  any  such  appUoations  of  the  science. 
Many  examinations  of  this  character  have  already  been  recorded  in 
the  Phrenological  Journal,  but  for  a  more  complete  and  extended  collection 
of  facts  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  large  work  on 
^^Friutical  Phrenology ^^^  or  '''' Phrenology  Proved,  lUiistrated  and 
jSpplied,^*  in  which  more  than  a  hundred  pages,  including  a  table  of  the 
developements  of  marked  heads,  are  taken  up  in  stating  the  results  of 
these  examinations  as  compared  with  the  characters  of  those  examined. 

It  is  true  that  where  the  developements  are  only  commonplace,  little 
can  be  said,  and  that  little  not  emphatically ;  but  even  here,  phrenology 
is  as  true  to  the  real  character  and  talents  as  it  is  in  those  that  are  more 
striking.  Of  course  these  ordinary  heads  should  never  be  produced  as 
teet  cases. 

That  practical  phrenology  has  indeed  great  dilHculties  to  encounter,  is 
readily  admitted;  but  the  question  at  issue  is,  whether  they  are  reaUy 
inmnnouniable  ^  This  we  deny.  True,  it  requires  an  amount  of  study 
and  experience,  an  adaptation  of  faculties,  and  a  power  of  mind  demanded 
by  no  other  study  or  occupation  whatever.  If  the  students  of  law  and 
miHlioine  must  study  constantly  some  ten  years  before  they  can  be  admitted 
\o  practise,  what  amount  of  [)rcj)aration— of  both  original  talent  and  of 
aoquirtnl  knowledge — are  retiiiired  to  fit  one  for  the  practice  of  a  science 
fur  n^ore  complex  and  extensive^  than  l)oth  law  and  medicine  united  ? — a 
Hcicnce  embracing  within  its  vast  range  all  tlie  ever-var}^ing  emotions  and 
mental  manifestations  of  the  liunian  mind — all  the  never-ending  phe- 
nomena of  thought,  feeling,  opinion,  and  conduct  appertaining  to  man ! 
I^t  any  one  undertake  to  calculate,  arithmetically,  the  number  of  chan<^s 
that  can  bo  nnig  on  the  thirty-seven  faculties  in  all  their  diflferent  degrees 
of  develop(;ment,  and  he  will  find  them  to  be  inconceivably  great,  and 
the  modifications  produced  by  diflierences  of  temperament,  habits, 
associations,  parentage,  &:c.,  double  even  this  vast  sum  many  times 
over. 

Whilst,  therefore,  the  utmost  stretch  of  man's  intellect  cannot  take 
into  account  a/l  the  phrenological  conditions,  any  more  than  it  can  all 
the  astronomical  or  chemical  conditions  and  phenomena,  the  phn^nolog-ist 
certiiinly  requires  all  the  assistance  that  he  can  possibly  ohfabi,  (onrther 
witli  a  stroiii^,  an  active,  and  a  well-balanced  mind.  Hut  }rifh  these 
helps,  includincr  a  knowledge  of  those  inlluences  which  modify^ 
direct,  restrain,  and  stimulate  the  several  faculties,  he  can  predict,  with 
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aocaracy,  not  only  all  the  leading  mental  qualities,  but  also  a  great 
number 'ind  variety  of  their  shades  and  phases.  The  fact  is  undeniable 
that  relative  size  is  the  ruHng  phrenological  condition,  and  that  it  will 
generally  point  out  the  true  character  and  talents,  these  lesser  conditions 
of  temperament,  education,  &c.,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  It 
toiU  show  the  natural  qualities,  and  diese  qualities  "  will  ouV^  more  or 
less.  Dr.  Gall  has  fully  established  this  point  in  his  large  work  on  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system. 

Again :  phrenological  books  and  publications  alone,  however  scientific, 
or  argumentative,  or  eloquent  they  may  he,  will  never  force  home  upon 
the  minds  of  the  nuus  of  mankind  a  thorough  conviction,  and  a  complete 
knowledge,  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  science  of  phrenology. 
This  great  work  can  be  accomplished  only  by  its  practical  appHcatian 
to  the  delineation  of  Hving  character  and  talents. 

We  grant  that  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  means  of  knowledge  are 
confined  chiefly  to  the  learned  few  whose  minds  are  disciplined  to  close 
and  protracted  argumentation,  scientific  works  and  publications  may 
perhaps  form  the  most  efficient  and  suitable  agents  for  advancing  this 
science,  but  in  this  country,  where  all  are  thirsting  for  information,  yet 
do  not  take  time  to  reason  profoundly  nor  to  read  extensively,  where 
practical  observation,  experiments,  and  matters  of  fact  have  taken  the 
place  of  philosophical  research,  and  lectures,  of  books,  the  voice  of  the 
living  teacher  must  every  where  go  forth  accompanied  with  those  tangible 
and  palpable  evidences  of  its  truth  which  appeal  to  the  senses,  and  which 
experiment  alone  can  furnish. 

Indeed,  phrenology  itself,  in  the  wonderful  adaptation  its  points  out 
between  the  perceptive  organs  and  the  external  world,  shows  clearly  that 
observation  and  facts  lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge^,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  reasoning.  Not  only  are  the  perceptive  faculties  the  first  called 
into  exercise  in  childhood  and  youth,  but  their  organs  are  usually  much 
larger  in  the  heads  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  than  are  the 
refiectives.  The  scholastic  jargon  of  the  dark  ages,  their  syllogisms, 
their  '*  major"  and  *'  minor"  premises,  their  sequitur  and  non-sequitur. 
tl^eir  subde  disquisitions  and  endless  elaborations,  grew  solely  out  of 
their  substituting  speculations  for  facts,  and  hypotheses  for  experiments, 
that  is,  in  phrenological  language,  their  exer^^ising  their  reasoning  faculties 
alone,  instead  of  beginning  with  the  exercise  of  the  perceptive  intellect, 
by  observing  and  collecting  facts.  The  perceptive  faculties  are  the 
foundation  of  all  certain  knowledge ;  the  reflective,  the  superstructure. 
The  latter  without  the  former,  give  the  merely  speculative,  scholastic, 
abstract,  theorizing,  metaphysical,  therefore-and-wherefore  cast  of  mind 
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whieh  of  itoelf  »  valMlesf ;  bat  lliepeieeptive  bfosMm^  ttemnd  m 
obterviog,  colleetiDgy  and  rettiniiig  fiMSti  «B^ 

'  exercised  in  working  them  up  into  eomid  argBoients  end  eomct  eonelB* 
eiout,  conetitQte  a  well  babnced  and  tndy  philoaophical  nund;  gite- llw 
tnie  Baconian,  indnetive,  a  priori  method  of  arriving  at  eertnn  oandMioDa 
by  ascending  from  faeta  np  to  first  principles— the  only  posriUe  BfeaiM 
of  arriving  at  spientifie  truth.  This  order  of  ezerciBing  die  intsDedDal 
faculties,  whilst  it  harmonizes  with  the.oonstttution  of  the  huuB  mmd 
and  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  laws  of  natnre,  also  gives  eonefll  jttdg>- 
ment,  sound  common  sense,  and  enlarged  and  oonedviewa  of  adjects* 
whilst  the  exercise  of  ^  lessoning  iacalties  unaided  bythepoepeptivae, 
causes  the  warped  and  inconsistent  views,  the  inteUectoal  hmeneaa,  and 
die  fallacious  and  contradictory  opinioas  existing  among  iwnViiMl- 
remarks,  which  hold  good  in  regard  to  all  the  sciences,  and  to 
species  of  investigation,  aie/Nnf-<mtfMti%  true  of  phienology}  aodrtlie 
only  meana  of  sustaining  phrendogioal  societies,  or  of  impartiiig  peib 
jmanent  interest  lo  the  science,  is  for  each  member  to  obserre  and  lepoit 
/aet$f  or  coincidences  between  the  developement  of  organa  an^ 
manifestations  in  feeling  and  conduct,  in  place  of  longwinded  csseye 

'  learned  philosophical  disquisitions. 

The  principle  here  stated  will  explain  the  want  of  intersst  in  ooMi^ 
and  the  complete  dissolution  of  many,  phrenological  societies,  though 
conducted  by  men  eminent  for  science  and  talent,  and  also  serve  as  a 
hint  to  those  who  may  form  associations  for  studying  phrenology.  Even 
the  great  body  of  the  common  people,  the  mass,  tired  with  gazing  aAer 
the  abstract  and  speculative,  have  caught  the  principle  just  explained^  and 
hence  the  opinion  pervades  all  classes,  and  is  engraven  upon  every  mind, 
that  experiment  and  observation  are  the  only  tests  of  /ru/4— that  JactM 
must  />rece«^e  reasonings-^that  perceptive  intellect  must  observe  the  data 
before  the  reflective  powers  can  draw  correct  conclusions ;  and  therefore, 
that  theoretical  phrenology,  like  speculative  metaphysics,  is  valueless. 
Accordingly,  before  the  community  in  general,  or  even  the  educated 
portion  of  it,  will  listen  to  mere  arguments  adduced  in  its  support,  or 
imbibe  the  beneficial  principles  upon  which  it  is  based,  they  require  lo 
see  its  truth  praeticalfy  demonstrated  by  thoi>e  who  are  experienced  in 
the  business  and  are  competent  to  do  it  justice.  And  it  is  fortunate  for 
phrenology  that  this  is  the  case,  because  it  is  to  this  experimental  tribunal 
idone  that  it  makes  its  appeal. 

Practical  phrenology  also  enables  every  individual  who  wishes  to  teat 
the  truth  of  the  science  in  his  own  person^  to  place  his  real  character, 
and  talents  side  by  side  with  his  phrenological  developements,  and  by 
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comparing  the  two  together,  to  ascertain  its  truth  or  erroneousness. 
Much  might  be  said  on  the  advantages  which  practical  phrenology  offers 
for  individual  improvement,  by  presenting  the  only  possible  means  by 
which  we  can  obtain  accurate  and  precise  knowledge  of  ourselves— of 
the  real  and  comparative  strength  of  our  mental  faculties.  And  it 
requires  no  argument  to  prove  tliat  such  knowledge  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  order  to  make  any  great  proficiency  in  self-cultivation  and 
improvement. 

But  the  two  following  questions  will  place  practical  phrenology  in  its 
true  light,  and  their  answer  decide  its  merits.  First :  Is  the  uniformity 
between  the  phrenological  antecedent  and  its  consequent,  or  between  the 
condition  and  its  accompanying  mental  manifestation,  fixeiU  and  certain^ 
and  uniformi  Second:  Can  these  conditions,  or  at  least  the  leading 
ones,  be  observed  during  life  ?  Every  philosopher  and  every  phren- 
ologist must  answer  the  first  in  the  affirmative,  or  abandon  the  science 
as  anti-Baconian.  The  second.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  answered 
affirmatively  in  the  very  discovery  of  the  science,  and  in  pronouncing 
upon  the  characters  and  talents  of  men  wherever  they  went  In  fact, 
Gall  never  hesitated  to  express  his  opinion  of  the  disposition  and  talents 
of  every  individual  who  wished  it,  or  with  whom  he  foil  in  company. 
Witness  his  visit  to  the  prisons  of  Berlin  and  Spandeau,  where  he 
examined  several  hundred  prisoners,  describing  accurately  their  char- 
acters, and  even  the  crime  in  most  instances  for  which  they  were 
imprisoned.  Spurzheim  was  also  ready  on  all  occasions  to  test  the 
science  practically  by  examinations. 

Practical  phrenology  is  therefore  sustained.  It  is  indeed  the  Alpha 
and  the  Omega  of  the  entire  sciences—both  the  foundation  and  the 
superstructure  of  the  whole  edifice,  and  nothing  but  this  same  despised 
practical  phrenology  can  either  improve  or  advance  it  a  single  iota. 
Nothing  else  can  prevent  the  science  from  becoming  as  theoretical,  and 
speculative,  andspiridess,  as  metaphysics  now  are— nothing  els^adaptit 
to  the  common  mind  or  the  present  age— nothing  else  add  to  its  facts  or 
keep  i|  to  the  true  standard  of  nature — the  only  great  storehouse  of 
truth.  Why  then  deride  practical  phrenology?  rather  let  it  be  hailed 
as  the  only  bulwark  and  anchor  of  the  science. 

We  admit,  indeed,  that  through  its  medium,  many  mistakes,  occasioned 
by  the  carelessness,  or  inexperience,  or  obtuseness  of  the  examiner,  oi 
by  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  those  examined,  are  saddled  upon  it, 
•which  is  thus  made  a  scape-goat  for  the  sins  of  them  aU.  The  phren 
ologist  may  also  find  mechanical,  or  oratorical,  or  other  powers,  of  which 
the  community  in  general,  and  even  the  individual  himself,  may  bo 
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ignorant.  Had  a  phrenologist  ascribed  to  Patrink  Henry  before  his 
debut,  those  transcendent  powers  of  eloquence  which  he  aflerwards 
evinced,  he  would  have  been  scouted  as  an  inaposter,  and  bat  for  the 
circumstances  which  called  them  out,  they  might  never  have  developed 
themselves.  Mankind  undoubtedly  possess  much  more  talent,  and 
moral  feeling,  and  integrity,  than  they  manifest  in  action.  But  the 
phrenologist  tells  us  what  they  possess  by  nature,  not  what  they  exhibit, 
and  hence  is  often  considered  wrong  when  he  is  in  fact  right.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  may  sometimes  ascribe  bad  qualities  to  those  who  may 
have  artfully  succeeded  in  wearing  plausible  exteriors,  ks  an  iUustration 
of  this  remark,  we  would  refer  to  the  examination  of  Benjamin  Rathbun 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Some  years  since,  when  that  individual  was  doing  a 
business  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  honest  and  trust-worthy  men  in  the  whole  country,  it 
happened  that  in  company  with  others,  he  submitted  himself  to  a 
phrenological  examination.  The  phrenologist,  (being  blindfolded) 
described  him  as  greatly  deficient  in  Conscientiousness  and  possessing 
very  great  Acquisitiveness ;  that  he  was  prone  to  dishonesty,  and  was 
capable  of  being  a  swindler  on  the  largest  scale.  This  was  unanimously 
pronounced  as  a  most  egregious  mistake,  and  loudly  did  the  opponents 
of  the  science  then  triumph.  But  vri thin  the  short  space  of  two  years, 
this  same  ftathbun  was  convicted  for  committing  a  series  of  the  most 
extensive  and  complicated  forgeries  ever  known. 

But  it  is  the  envy,  and  even  animosity,  existing  among  men,  and  the 
consequent  partiality  with  which  they  judge  each  other,  that  constitute 
by  far  the  greatest  difficulty  which  the  phrenologist  encounters.  If  he 
ascribes  to  an  individual  superior  talents,  or  high  moral  worth,  an  evil- 
eyed  neighbor,  or  a  warm  political  opponent,  will  consider  the  examination 
a  total  failure,  because  it  did  not  make  him  out  a  real  rascal ;  whilst  a 
friend  will  regard  it  as  perfectly  correct  throughout.  When  both  friend 
and  foe^and  also  the  individual  himself  all  agree,  and  the  science  itself, 
not  its  imperfect  practitioner,  comes  in  contact  witli  them  all,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  should  an  occasional  failure  be  considered  a  sufficient 
loop  to  hang  a  doubt  upon :  provided  its  decisions  are  in  the  main  correct. 
This  is  sufficient  to  prove  and  establish  the  practicability  as  well  as 
utility  of  its  practical  application. 

For  several  years  past  we  have  been  accustometl  to  put  phrenology  to 
the  severest  of  all  tests,  namely,  that  of  making  examinations  blindfolded^ 
To  this,  many  judicious  phrenologists  have  strenuously,  and  perhaps < 
justly,  objected,  alleds^ng  that  the  examiner  imperiously  demands  ett 
least  the  perfect  use  of  all  his  senses,  and  also  a  knowledge  of  the 
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temperament.  Examining  without  the  eye  is  indeed  like  running  a  race 
on  one  foot,  impeding  his  progress,  and  rendering  him  liable  to  stumble ; 
but  let  it  be  remembered  that  he  has  a  mass  of  incredulity  and  prejudice 
to  contend  against ;  that  hit  other  hits  are  attributed  to  his  shrewdness 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  physiognomy,  &c.;  that  by  these 
blindfolded  tests  otUy  can  this  class  of  objectors  be  reached ;  and  that, 
if  successful,  they  are  seen  and  fsU  to  be  conclusive  and  final,  leaving 
no  grounds  of  appeal,  no  room  for  evasion.  If  decidedly  marked  subjects 
are  brought  forward,  (and  on  no  account  should  any  others  be  selected,) 
the  natural  character,  besides  being  strongly  indicated  upon  the  head,  will 
burst  forth  spontaneously  in  action  and  expression,  disdaining  all  artificial 
restraints,  so  that  no  mistakes  need  occur.  In  such  cases  we  never  fail 
to  hit  the  true  character,  and  find  th*em  to  be  productive  of  deeper  and 
more  univerversal  conviction  than  any  other  means  that  can  be  employed. 

But  these  philosophizing,  anti-practical  phrenologists  still  farther  object 
to  this  «*  examining  heads,**  and  **  charging  one  dollar  per  caput,**  alleging 
that  it  lowers  down  the  dignity  of  this  high-toned  and  pre-eminently 
philanthropic  science,  by  prostituting  it  to  the  degrading  level  of  a  mere 
catchpenny  humbug.  Now  if  practical  phrenologists  had  no  biUs  to 
pay,  if  they  were  not  compelled  to  eat  and  sleep  like  other  men,  or  if 
they  had  their  thousands  in  bank,  and  could  live  upon  the  interest  of  their 
money,  they  might  indeed  aflbrd  to  spend  their  time  in  prosecuting  this 
noble  science  gratis.  But  every  man  must  live  by  his  calling,  and  the 
practical  phrenologist  no  more  compromises  the  dignity  of  his  science 
by  requiring  pay  for  services  rendered,  than  the  lawyer  degrades  the  law 
by  requiring  his  fee,  or  the  physician  by  sending  in  his  bill. 

But  to  charge  *'  fifty  cents  per  lecture,**  and  **  five  dollars  for  the 
course,'*  and  to  require  "  three  hundred  subscribers"  beforehand  at  that, 
and  to  hold  phrenological  works  twenty-five  per  cent  higher  than  other 
books,  not  only  does  not  compromise  the  dignity  of  the  scienoe,  but  is 
even  deemed  necessary  by  some  in  order  to  impart  dignity  to  i^;  whilst 
to  take  pay  for  exanrnmig  heads ^  furnishing  a  chart,  and  indicating  upon 
it  the  relative  size  ortme*s  phrenological  developements,  greatly  **  alters 
the  case,"  and  savors  strongly  of  quackery  and  humbuggery.  Now  the 
fact  is  that  to  require  pay  for  examining  the  head  no  more  degrades  the 
science  than  to  take  pay  for  books  or  lectures,  or  for  services  rendered  in 
any  other  profession  or  calling.  The  laborer,  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
"  is  worthy  of  his  hire.*' 

When  in  Boston,  the  immortal  Spurzheim  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  time  would  come  when  phrenology,  in  common  with  medicine,  and 
law,  would  become  a  regular  profession,  having  not  only  its  professorships 
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in  our  seats  of  teaming,  bat  its  ^regular  jMraelilioiMn  in  ov  eitiaf  and 
viDageSv  who  would  be  consalted  bj  parents  touching  die  edncatioii  and 
choice  of  occupation  adapted  to  their  children!  and  by  peiaona  emplo]^^ 
apppreQtices«  serrantSy  dec,  as  much  as  the  physician  now  is  in  sirlniciw. 
This  veiy  state  of  things,  this  pracHcal  phrenology  is  now  piodacii^. 
.  No  one,  ho  werer,  can  regard  with  deeper  indignation,  or  hold  in  Uglier 
contempt  than  the  writer  does*  this  getting  a  smattering  of  phrenQlogy^ 
and  going  about  the  country  merefy  to  makemanej/.  This  praetioe  hail 
become  a  very  common,  but  is  a  most  despicaUe  one,  and  eonstitalM 
Ofie  of  the  greatest  barriers  which  obstructs  the  onward  progress  of  dun 
noUe  science*  But  the  season  for  such'empiricism  has  neariy  gone  by. 
Such  pretenders  cannot  now,  as  formeriy ,  rely  upon  the  mere  novelty  qf 

phrendogy  for  their  success^  and  hence  are  fittt  becoming  unabte  to  (UTivy 
eiqpenses;  and  judidous  minds  will  not  hold  the  saenee responsible  fiir 
dieir  blunders.  But  to  say  the  leasts  this  examinigg  heads  affofds  n 
peat  amount  of  innocent  amusement,  and  a  Texy  interesting  subjeet  of 
oqnirersationanddifcussimi;  and,  more  than  any  and  ereiy  other  mediod 
that  could  be  devised,  is  calculated  to  promulgate  the  scienoe  by  brioging 
it  in  atangible  and  exciting  form  bdbre  the  cqmmuoity  at  large.  And 
may  it  not  be' that  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  a  knowledlge  of« 
and  m  bdief  in,  its  doctrines  have  aprrad  throughout  our  countiy  within 
die  last  eight  years,  is  owing  num^  to  this  same  cause? 
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Menial  and  Moral  quoKHes  transmisnbh  from  Parents  to  C^ild' 
fen.-^This  is  the  tide  of  a  series  of  articles  now  being  published  in  the 
Mothers*.  Magazine,  at  New  York.  It  appears  by  an  editorial  note,  that 
they  are  extracts  from  a  work  in  manuscript  prengred  by  a  Lady  on  the 
subject,  and  which  will  ere  long  be  published,  f^  truly  gratifying  to 
find  80  much  good  sense  and  sound  philosophy  emanating  from  such  a 
source;  and,  judging  from  the  specimens  here  presented,  we  predict  it 
will  be  a  work  of  no  ordinary  interest  and  value.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  the  female  sex,  as  they  value  their  own  happiness  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  race,  will  take  up  this  subject  and  examine  it  thoroughly ; 
they  will  find  that  it  involves  principles  of  the  highest  magnitude- 
principles  which  are  a  part  of  the  will  and  moral  government  of  God, 
and  which,  when  correcdy  understood  and  generally  obeyed,  will  consti- 
tute the  most  efficient  means  which  can  possibly  be  brought  into  operation 
for  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  man  as  an  intellectual  and  moral 
being. 
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Professor  Smith  of  New  York, — An  able  and  extended  review  of 
this  gentleman's  Select  Discourses  on  the  Functions  of  the  Nervous 
System,  is  now  in  progress  of  publication  in  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal.  The  writer  under  the  signature  of  *^Candidus/' 
notices  Professor  Smith's  objections  to  Phrenology  in  a  manner  which, 
to  say  the  leasts  cannot  be  very  gratifying  t)  their  author.  Says  the 
reviewer  in  relation  to  Dr.  Smith's  whole  course  of  procedure :  *«  He 
has,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  set  up  a  man  of  straw,  of  his  own 
foundation,  and  then  proceeded,  secundem  ariein,  to  demolish  it;  but  he 
has  left  unscathed  the  system  of  phrenology  as  taught  by  its  advocates. 
He  "expunged"  from  their  propositions  enough  to  render  them  vulner- 
able, and  then  set  fiercely  to  work  to  overthrow,  not  the  doctrines  of 
phrenology,  but  such  as  he  himself  has  substituted  in  tlieir  place ;  and 
then  in  conclusion,  from  his  lofty  perch,  chanticleer-like,  he  crows  **  lo 
triumphe,*^  and  chuckles  over  his  victory !"  And  after  noticing  another 
objection,  the  reviewer  adds,  **  We  regard  our  author's  whole  course  of 
reasoning  on  this  subject  as  disingenuous,  unfair,  and  consequently 
unsound.  He  first  misinterprets,  then  perverts,  then  attacks.  It 
resembles  more  the  quibbing,  the  petty  pleading  of  a  third-rate  petty- 
fogger,  than  the  manly  reasoning  of  a  philosopher,  intent  upon  truth,  and 
not  victory." 

British  Phrenological  Association, — This  body  held  its  annual 
meeting  the  first  week  in  June,  the  particulars  of  which  have  not  as  yet 
come  to  hand.  The  meeting,  we  learn,  was  fully  attended ;  Dr.  Conofiy, 
formerly  Professor  in  the  London  University,  and  who  is  distinguished 
as  a  writer  on  Medicine,  was  chairman ;  Dr.  Otto,  of  Copenhagen,  who 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  medical  profession  m  Denmark,  and  who  has 
long  been  an  able  and  decided  advocate  of  Phrenology,  was  present  and 
addressed  the  meeting.  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  from  die  United  States, 
was  also  present  and  made  several  speeches.  A  very  interesting  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  Association  may  soon  be  expected. 

Phrenological  Almanac  for  1842,  by  L,  N.  Fowler, — This  little 
annual  is  already  before  the  public,  and  contains  a  great  amount  of 
valuable  reading  matter.  This  work,  though  small,  and  seemingly 
unworthy  of  notice,  is  calculated  to  be  of  essential  service  in  advancing 
Phrenology,  and  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  from  present  prospects,  it 
bids  fair  to  have  a  very  extensive  circulation  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Northern  Light  for  July — a  monthly  periodical  published  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.— contains  a  well  written  article  on  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy.  The  wiiter,  S.  S.  Randall,  Esq.,  speaks  of  the  old  systems 
of  philosophy  as  ''abstract  conceptions  of  isolated  intellect,  captivating, 
indeed,  and  beautiful  to  tl^e  fancy,  but  cheerless  and  uncongenial  to  the 
heart ;"  while  Phrenology  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  warm  commendation. 

First-Book  of  Natural  History,  prepared  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Colleges,  by  W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger,  M.  D.  This  is  an  excellent 
elementar}'  work  on  Anatomy  and  Physiolos^y,  illustrated  with  numerous 
plates,  and  should  have  an  extensive  circulation,  as  it  justly  merits. 


EDITORIAL  NOTICE. 

The  present  number  closes  the  subscriber's  connection  with  the 
American  Phrenological  Journal  and  Miscellany.     With  the  exception 
of  the  matter  contained  in  the  first  number  of  volume  1st,  he  alone  is 
responsible  for  whatever  has  appeared  in  its  pages ;  but  with  what  success 
or  ability  the  work  has  been  conducted,  it  is  left  for  the  public  to  judge. 
While  many  tilings  have  conspired  to  render  his  editorial  duties  arduous 
and  difficult,  he  has  been  constantly  encouraged  and  cheered  on  in  his 
labors  by  the  patronage  and  communications  of  the  friends  of  the  science, 
as  well  as  i'rom  an  increasing  conviction,  on  his  own  part,  of  the  truth 
and  importance  of  the  principles  which  he  has  labored  to  disseminate. 
In  taking  his  leave  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  he  would  embrace  this 
opportunity  to  tender  his  kind  regards  to  its  readers  generally,  and  to  the 
conductors  of  the  public  press  in  particular,  for  their  favorable  notices 
of  the  work ;  and,  especially,  he  would  return  his  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  all  whose  contributions  liave  enriched  its  pages,  hoping  they 
will  find  their  reward  in  the  satisfaction  of  having  advanced  the  cause  of 
truth  and  science.  N.  ALLEN. 

PROPRIETOR'S  NOTICE. 

In  closing  the  third  volume  of  ^e  American  Phrenological  Jouma) 
and  Miscellany,  its  proprietors  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that,  thus  far,  its 
expenses  have  exceeded  its  receipts  by  several  thousand  dollars. 
Indeed,  so  great  and  unremitted  have  been  their  sacrifices  in  sustaining  it, 
that  one  of  them,  L.  N.  Fowler,  feels  compelled  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to 
decline  any  farther  responsibility  on  its  account.  But  though  from  its 
commencement  it  has  called  into  requisition  only  to  exhaust  his  utmost 
energies,  even  to  the  neglect  of  his  family  and  to  the  injury  of  his 
health,  still  the  other  proprietor  feels  that  he  really  cannot  yet  give  up 
this  moral  lever,  this  means  of  good,  for  which  ho  has  so  long  lived 
and  labored,  be  the  sacrifice  what  it  may,  short  of  life. 

"//w  ^OT  with  the  desire  or  expectation  of  qms,*^  therefore,  but 
it  is  partly  because  he  loves  Phrenology  as  he  loves  his  own  life,  and  this 
Journal  as  its  life-guard,  and  partly  in  the  hope  that  the  friends  of  the 
science,  not  by  good  wishes  alone,  but  by  their  subscriptions  and  exer- 
tions in  its  behalf  will  yet  place  it  upon  a  permanent  foundation,  but 
mostly  to  advance  this  science  of  sciences  by  rescuing  from  oblivion  its 
most  valuable  facts  and  suggestions,  that  he.  will  sustain  it  another 
YEAR,  thereby  continuing  the  probation  which  it  holds  out  to  phrenologists 
in  which  to  solve  the  eventful  problem :  Will  the  American  public 

SUSTAIN  A  Phrenological  Journal?  O.  S.  FOWLER, 

L.  N.  FOWLER. 

N.  B.     For  particulars  as  to  some  contemplated  changes,  the  reader 

is  referred  to  the  pages  following  the  index. 
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